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NOTICE. 


A  few  copies  of  the  following  work  on  the  "  Progress  of  Nations  " 
were  bound  in  the  month  of  August,  1846,  and  distributed  soon 
afterwards ;  since  that  time,  the  author  has  received  letters  from 
gentlemen  who  have  examined  the  work,  with  liberty  to  publish 
them,  of  which  the  following  are  copies : — 


:^ngwell9,  {near  Detroit,)  Sept  18,  1846. 
£.  C.  Ssamah,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. — ^Mr.  A— ^^  has  handed  me  the  book  containing  "Easays/'  ^., 
which  yon  had  the  goodneea  to  send  to  me.  I  congratulate  yon  on  your  produc- 
tion of  a  work  ao  creditable,  and  destined,  I  think,  to  be  so  useful.  I  haye  not 
yet  given  to  it  that  thorough  examination  which  the  importance  of  the  topics 
discussed  in  it,  I  think,  merit ;  and  it  would  be  doing  ii^justice  to  those  grave 
SQbjeets  if  I  were  too  hastily  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  important  conclusions  which 
yondedace  from  the  premises  assumed.  But  I  have  looked  at  it  enough  to  feel 
persuaded  that  it  will  hereafter  constitute  a  most  useful  addition  to  the  library  of 
American  statesmen.  The  materials  yon  have  grouped  together,  and  your  own 
reflections  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  merit  and  will  receive  their  serious 
oonilderatloD.  Experience,  as  in  your  pre&ce  you  very  justly  intimate,  consti* 
tates  the  only  infallible  test  of  the  wisdom  of  all  systems  of  political  economy, 
and  unless  we  would  content  ourselves  with  groping  from  one  blunder  to  another, 
always  in  the  dark,  we  must  pay  regard  to  its  admonitions  and  seek  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  which  it  teaches.    This  sentiment  your  work  tends  to  inculcate. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  subjects  compriaed  in  your  Elasays  you  have  adopted 
a  method  and  gursued  such  a  course  of  inductive  reasoning  as  are  well  calculated 
Co  influence  the  opinion  of  sagacious  readers.  The  statistical  information  yon 
have  ooUectad  is  itself  important  and  interesting.    Its  practical  application  to 


the  many  dogmu  and  theories  of  the  day  will  not  fiul,  I  tlunki  to  arrest  the 
pablic  attention,  and  to  be  generally  useful 

I  thank  you  for  the  personal  favor  you  do  me  in  presenting  the  book,  but  if  I 
do  not  greatly  mistake  its  tendencies,  you  are  conferring  upon  the  country  a  much 
greater  favor  by  the  publication  of  a  work  so  eminently  calculated,  at  this  cnaaB, 
to  do  good. 

Accept  my  beat  wishes  for  your  pro^erity  and  happiness,  and  belieye  me. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

WM.  WOODBRIDGE. 


BvffalOf  September  fiSth,  1846. 

Dear  Sir. — ^I  have  only  found  time,  amidst  the  pressure  of  professional  en- 
gagements, to  read  a  few  chapters  of  your  "  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations," 
but  I  have  read  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  publication,  and 
that  it  brings  within  the  reach  of  every  man  a  vast  store  of  useful  information 
as  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  among  mankind,  which  can  be 
found  no  where  else  in  so  condensed  and  cheap  a  form.  Your  sound  views  of 
political  economy  are  sustained  by  statistical  details  which  serve  at  once  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  and  carry  conviction  to  the  mind. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  book  is  free  from  political  cant  and 
partisan  bias,  and  wiah  a  copy  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  enlightened 
citizen. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 
E.  C.  Sbaman,  Esq. 


£.  C.  Seaiun,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir^ — I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  work  entitled,  "  Essays  on  the 
Progress  of  Nations  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  population  and  wealth." 
I  am  happy  to  possess  it  as  a  book  of  reference,  replete  with  valuable  statistical 
fiicts,  and  particularly  edified  with  the  uses  you  have  made  of  them^  and  the 
results  at  which  you  have  arrived.  I  account  it  a  valuable  pubUcation,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  statesmen, 
editors,  professional  and  public  men ;  and  hope  that  its  extensive  circulation  among 
our  legislators,  and  those  who  are  and  ought  to  be  studious  in  political  eoonomy, 
will  secure  to  it  a  measure  of  usefulness  equal  to  its  value. 

Yours,  with  much  respect, 

GEO.  DUFFIELD. 
Detroit,  October  16(A,  1846. 


Detroit,  October  Sth,  1846. 
£.  C.  Sbjman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir. — I  thank  yoa  for  your  work  on  the  Progress  of  Nations,  &.c.,  and 
am  rejoiced  to  fiad  that  the  views  which  yoa  have  so  ofteg  and  so   ardently 
expressed  in  conversation,  are  eloqaently  and  conclusively  set  forth  in  a.  plain 
and  methodical  form  for  common  use.    From  the  cursory  view  which  I  have 
taken  of  the  work,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  prove  advantageous  and  satisfactory  to 
the  country,  and  hereafter  constitute  a  useful  text  hook,  not  only  for  the  states. 
man  and  politician,  but  for  those  whose  approbation  statesmen  and  politicians 
contend — the  people,  the  constitutional  sovereignty  of  the  land.     Every  topic 
discussed  is  of  public  importance,  and  the  sources  from  which  you  have  derived 
your   facts  and  data,  accurate  and  authentic.    Without  adapting  to  you  the 
language  of  compliment,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  you  have  rendered  a  great 
aerrice  to  the  country. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

ROSS  WILKINS. 


Notices  of  the  work  have.been  published,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extracts : 

From  the  NetoTark  Tribune  o^  September  llth,  1846. 

This  is  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  over  450  pages,  published  in  July  last,  by 
tlae  author  who  is  a  professional  gentleman  of  Michigan,  and  who  here  presents 
UB  with  the  result  of  his  inquiries  on  important  subjects  connected  with  the  civili- 
xation  and  happiness  of  mankind — the  essays  having  been  written,  as  he  informs 
ofl  in  the  preface,  at  intervals  during  the  last  fifteen  yean.     It  is  a  most  valuable 
ooatribution  to  the  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated, 
we  doubt  not,  by  numerous  classes  of  inquirers  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.    If 
it  coold  be  perused  by  every  voter  throughout  the  United  States  it  would  add 
much  to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  and  produce  a  most  salutary  effect  in  enlighten- 
ing the  public  mind  on  many  subjects  now  imperfectly  understood. 

On  the  subject  of  Protection  to  Domestic  Industry,  the  author  is  remarkably 
clear  and  sound,  presenting  arguments  which  must  satisfy  candid  minds  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  Protection  to  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  like  ours. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  brief  notice,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vast  fund  of  information 
conveyed  in  this  volume  by  the  facts  and  statistics  which  are  brought  forward  to 
illustrate  the  arguments  of  the  author,  and  condensed  into  a  small  space.  His 
references  to  works  of  acknowledged  authority  show  the  extent  of  his  researches, 
and  the  statistical  tables  appear  to  be  prepared  with  much  care. 

It  is  our  intention  to  make  extracts  from  Mr.  Seaman's  volume  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  before  our  readers  some  of  his  most 
interesting  &ct8  and  arguments. 


From  the  Commereial  Advertiser  of  Bt^falo,  of  Septmnher  23ii,  1846. 

The  work  bo  joatly  characterized  in  the  above,  copied  from  the  Tribiiiie»  is  for 
nle  \>Y  [ Menn.  Baker  Sl  Scribner.]  It  is  in  truth  a  work  of  great  research,  honeac 
and  convincing  in  ita  expressions  of  opinion,  and  admirably  calcalated  by  its  array 
of  incontrovertible^facts,  to  dispel  the  many  erroneous  and  mischievoos  notions 
of  mere  theorizing  political  economists.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  public 
fiivor,  as  a  book  of  great  interest  and  utility. 

From  the  Boangelieal  OUerver  of  July  ISth,  1846. 

The  press  will  shortly  give  to  the  public  a  new  woriL  possessing  particular 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  those  whose  tastes,  studies,  interests  or  occupations 
lead  them  to  investigate  the  different  topics  in  political  economy.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  our  esteemed  fellow  citizen,  E.  C.  Seaman,  Esq.,  and  evinces  great  care 
and  research.  Many  original  views  and  reflections  will  be  found  in  it.  Its  lead- 
ing topics  are  indicated  by  the  title,  "  On  the  Progreee  of  Natione."  The  object 
of  the  writer  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  on  the  condition, 
transactions  and  welfare  of  individuals  and  nations,  likewise  of  education  and  of 
government,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  other  vocational  pursuits.  The  range  is  very  attractive.  Much 
valuable  statistical  information  is  spread  out  in  its  pages ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  those  who  will  not  adopt  the  author's — which  are  entitled  to  care- 
ful examination — the  statesman,  civilian,  and  general  reader  will  find  much  in 
it  to  reward  him  for  an  attentive  perusaL  It  will  constitute  a  volume  of  some 
400  to  450  pages,  8vo.  We  have  not  yet  seen  more  than  some  proof  sheets 
which  have  been  put  into  our  hands,  but  we  have  felt  desirous  fimn  what  we  have 
8een»  to  apprise  the  public  of  its  being  in  the  press,  and  that  it  will  shortly  be 
ready  for  delivery. 

From  the  National  Intelligeneer. 

We  find  the  annexed  paragraph  in  the  Cleveland  Herald.  It  brings  before  ua 
the  name  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  who,  having  served  his  country  ably  in 
many  distinguished  poets,  comes  forth  firom  his  retirement  to  reconunend,  under 
his  proper  signature,  a  work  of  public  utility. 

Mr.  Editor: — Ezra  C.  Sbama^t,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  has  recently  rendered  a  valu- 
able service  to  the  country  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  essays  on  the  progress 
of  nations  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  and  wealth.  The  volume,  of  455 
pages,  contains  statistics  of  mining,  agriculture,  mann&ctures,  conmierce,  bank- 
ing, revenues,  internal  improvements,  emigration,  mortality,  and  population.  It 
evinces  laborious  researoh,  and  embodies  the  most  interesting  matter  of  many 
books  on  political  economy  and  national  wealth.  The  publication  is  especially 
opportune  now  when  fi%e  trade  and  protection  are  agitating  the  people  every 
where.    The  statistics  are  from  ofiicial  and  other  reliable  sources. 

Trulyi  youis, 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 
CUveUmd,  Sept.  35lA,  1846. 


Brem  lUheft  National  Magaaine, 

We  haTe  not  had  this  book  in  onr  poBsesBion  a  sofficient  length  of  time,  to 
give  it  that  thorongh  examination  it  appears  richly  to  merit. 

As  oar  readers  will  perceive,  its  scope  is  very  extensive,  and  the  various  sab> 
jects  of  which  it  treats  of  deep  moment.     All  that  we  can  at  present  say  is,  that 
we  have  been  much  pleased  with  such  portions  of  it,  as  time  has  permitted   ns 
to  examine. 

The  author  is  evidently  a  deep  thinker,  lays  his  foandation  on  what  he  con- 
aiden  the  laws  of  nature,  dividing  man  into  his  two  constituent  principles,  of 
physical  and  moral  properties,  and  after  pointing  out  the  tendencies  of  each,  he 
thus  generalizes,  &c.  dec.  dec. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  extended  notice  of  this  work,  which  we  think 
highly  creditable  to  its  author.  He  ia  not,  as  he  admits  himself,  a  practised 
writer,  but  this  by  no  means  lessens  the  value  of  his  work,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  progress  of  nations,  embracing  all 
the  elements  of  public  and  private  wealth.  There  are  many  and  valuable  tables 
of  statistics  on  every  branch  of  the  subject,  and  we  recommend  the  whole  to  the 
careful  examination  of  all  who  are  desirous  of  informing  themselves,  not  only 
open  the  general  principles  of  political  economy — not  the  political  economy  of 
the  schools— 4mt  of  a  much  more  practical  and  useful  kind/ 
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i  PREFACE. 

t 

I,  

IS 

I 

floHS  parta  of  the  following  oMiys  were  wntten  at  interralB  doring  the  last  fif- 
V  teen  yemn,  when  die  author  was  not  occupied  with  professional  business,  and 

withottt  any  definite  object  in  Tiew.  Many  of  the  materials  and  statistics  em- 
hodied  in  them,  were  collected  in  Common  Place  Books,  Scrap  Books,  and  in 
Indexes  referring  to  official  docnments,  public  reports,  reTiews,  and  standard 
works  of  history,  politics,  philosophy,  political  economy,  and  government  His 
nttettti<»i  was  first  drawn  to  the  details  of  the  census  of  the  United  States  of  1840, 
nad  the  fiicts  and  statistics  of  the  several  states  returned  with  ii,  by  the  copious 
eztiacts  from  it,  contained  in  the  American  Almanac  for  the  years  1842  and 
1843»  and  in  the  United  States  Almanac  for  the  year  1843 ;  and  during  the  sum* 
mer  of  1843  he  met  with  the  May  and  June  numbers,  for  the  year  1843,  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  and  read  the  chapters  of  Professor  Tucker's  work 
tm  the  Trogrese  of  the  United  States,  contained  in  those  numbers.  Some  months 
■iiciwids,  in  the  winter  of  1S44,  and  af^r  the  publication  of  McCnlloch's  Gaz- 
etteer by  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  and  of  Murray's  Encyclopoedia  of  6eogra> 
phy  hj  MesBTB.  Lea  A  Blanchard,  the  author  commenced  the  examination  of  the 
detailn  of  the  censtis  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  those  works,  for  the 
porpone  of  comparing  the  statistics  of  our  country  with  those  of  Great  Britain, 
Tnaee,  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world,  in  order  to  ascertain  as  fiir 
piaedcable,  their  difierent  degrees  of  progress,  and  the  causes  of  the  same.  A 
large  amomt  of  notes  and  extracts  were  soon  collected,  by  way  of  comparison,  on 
the  pregiess  of  population  more  particularly ;  and  numerous  laborious  calculations 
I  were  gone  into,  to  determine  the  number  of  the  several  classes,  as  to  age,  of  the 

foreign  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  between  the  sev&al  divisions  of  the 
United  Gkates ;  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  climate  on  health  and  mortality, 
sad  the  reUcive  mortality  of  each  of  the  classes  of  persons  made  by  the  census,  in 
the  free  states,  in  the  slave  states  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
in  those  south  of  that  parallel. 

The  deductions  of  the  author  having  an  important  bearing  upon  many  of  the 
icidmg  questions  of  political  economy,  he  finally  deteimined  to  extend  his  mqui- 
ries  to  all  the  principal  departments  and  products  of  hunaa  industry,  and  to  the 


] 


IV  PREFACE. 

causes  of  the  progress  of  communities  and  nations,  and  to  publish  a  volume  of  es- 
says upon  the  subject.  In  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  was  led  to  discuss  in  a 
▼ery  condensed  form,  the  influence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  of  education,  of  climate 
and  of  government,  civil,  military  and  ecclesiastical,  upon  the  human  mind  and 
upon  the  destiny  and  progress  of  man.  The  discussion  of  these  subjects,  com- 
prising the  first  five  chapters,  beemed  to  him  important ;  in  order  to  show  their 
bearing  and  influence,  upon  the  course  pursued  by  individuals  and  communities 
as  well  as  nations,  upon  their  productive  industry,  and  upon  their  condition  and 
progress  at  different  periods  of  their  history  His  object  has  been  to  connect  po- 
litical  economy  with  statistics ;  to  bring  the  rules  and  principles  of  the.  former,  to 
the  test  of  the  established  facts  of  the  latter ;  and  to  try  them,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, by  the  severe  test  and  certain  standard  of  the  principles  ot  mathematics. 
This  is  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be  reduced  to  certainty,  and  fully  un- 
derstood. 

The  £icts  and  statistics  have  been  collected  and  acranged,  and  the  estimates 
and  deductions  made  with  great  labour,  care  and  attention,  and  the  author  hopes 
and  trusts  they  may  be  useful  to  the  public  ;  and  that  the  statistics,  in  the  form 
im  which  they  are  condensed  and  combined,  may  comprise  information  valuble 
to  the  reading  community  of  all  parties  and  sects,  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
agree  with  the  author  in  his  deductions  and  estimates.  The  authoritlesi  like 
the  authorities  in  a  judge's  decision  or  a  lawyer's  argument,  are  generally  re- 
ferred to  in  the  body  of  the  work,  as  a  more  convenient  form  than  to  pat  them  in 
separate  notes  at  the  bottom  of  each  page. 

The  author  intended  to  have  included  in  the  work,  essays  on  the  theoiy  and 
principles  of  Free  Trade  ;  upon  the  prices  of  conlknodities  in  different  ages ;  upon 
the  wages  of  labor  in  different  countries,  and  at  different  employments ;  upon  the 
credit  system,  and  some  other  subjects  ;  including  estimates  in  detail  of  the  aa« 
Dual  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  several  States,  as  well  as  of  the  Uni- 
ted States ;  but  the  limits  prescribed  for  the  volume  would  not  permit 

Dnudrr,  July  90, 1846. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

«  . 

ON  TBK  LAWS  gw  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  OPERATIONS  AND  EFFECTS  UPON 
TH£  CONDITION,  TRANSACTIONS,  AND  WELFARE  OP  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  OF  NATIONS. 

The  series  of  worlds  comprising  the  Universe,  are  composed  of 
matter  of  various  kinds ;  each  possessing  distinct  properties,  affinities 
and  powers,  by  which  the  several  kinds  act  and  react  upon  each  other 
with  perfect  uniformity,  form  combinations,  and  produce  dissolu- 
tions, and  cause  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  action  of 
what  we  usually  term  the  elements,  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Man 
was  constituted  by  the  Supreme  Being  mostly  of  the  same  materials, 
as  the  material  worl^,  and  partakes  of  its  properties,  and  is  subject 
to,  and  adapted  to  the  same  general  laws ;  and  while  some  things  are 
congenial  to  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life,  others  are  de^ 
structive  to  his  existence  as  an  organized  being.  There  seems  to  be 
a  living  principle  pervading  organized  beings,  which  is  the  basis  of 
life,  and  the  active  agent  which  is.  the  builder  of  all  organic  struc- 
tures ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  man  is  endowed  by  his  Creator  with 
an  intellect,  adapted  to  his  physical  and  organic  constitution  and  na- 
ture. Though  the  intellect  or  mind  is  an  intelligent  and  active  prin- 
ciple of  itself,  capable  of  originating  ^action,  possessing  freedom  of 
action,  or  freedom  of  will,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
dependent  upon,  and  can  act  through  the  medium  of  physical  organs 
only. 

The  earth  and  all  its  products  are  spread  before  mankind,  to  be 
equally  enjoyed  by  all ;  this  constitutes  a  eommunity  of  interest 
among  the  whole  human  family ;  hence  equality,  to  some  extent,  of 
natural,  not  acquired  rights,  such  as  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  to 
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pursue  ones  own  happiness  in  a  proper  manner,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  justice  ;  and  hence  the  duty  of  each  to  respect  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  beings.  This  community  of  interest,  and  the  moral  duty 
of  man  to  man,  would  form  but  a  feeble  bond  of  union  among  man- 
kind, if  the  Deity,  in  the  formation  of  man,  had  not  placed  in  him  a 
desire  of  conjugal  union,  and  fixed  in  his  constitution  a  principle  of 
sympathy  for  his  fellow  beings,  and  his  family  and  associates  in  par- 
ticular, which  acts  as  an  instinctive  propensity  of  his  nature,  impell- 
ing him  to  social  intercourse  as  a  means  of  enjoyment ;  also  impell- 
ing him  to  do  good  and  relieve  distress.  This  sympathy  is  the  source, 
if  not  the  very  essence  of  what  some  call  moral  sen*  ;  and  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  the  domestic  affections,  of  our  social  feelings,  and  of 
every  feeling  of  benevolence,  charity  and  philanthropy.  This  in- 
stinctive propensity,  or  feeling  of  sympathy,  results *partly  from  our 
intellectual  and  partly  from  our  physical  or  organic  constitution  and 
nature ;  or  more  probably  from  the  intimate  union  and  combination 
of  the  two  ;  and  constitutes  our  mora}  nature  and  the  principal  bond 
of  union  between  man  and  man.  Certain  relations,  therefore,  exist 
between  man  and  his  Maker ;  between  man  and  man  ;  between  roan 
and  the  material  world,  of  which  he  constitutes  a  part,  and  between 
the  intellectual  and  physical,  or  organic  part  of  man.  All  these  re- 
lations, and  the  properties  and  powers  of  matter  and  of  spirit  upon 
which  they  depend,  have  been  nicely  adapted  to  each  other  by  tho 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity  :  they  comprise  the 
physical,  organic,  spiritual  and  moral  laws  of  the  Universe ;  and 
constitute  what  are  usually  called,  the  Laws  op  Nature. 

All  physical  laws  and  physical  agencies  being  governed  by  powers 
and  properties  inherent  in  matter,  and  not  by  intelligence,  their  con- 
stant' tendency  in  action  is  to  change  and  vibrate  from  one  extreme 
to  another — ;from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat ;  from  wet  to 
dry  and  from  dry  to  wet,  &c.  d;c. ;  one  extreme  tends  to  produce  the 
opposite  extreme.  These  constant  changes  are  necessary  to  furnish 
.  a  sufficiency  of  water  upon  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
promote  vegetation  ;  and  though  some  of  the  direct  effects  of  these 
changes  are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  man  when  he  is  much  ex- 
posed to  them,  yet  they  ai'e  equally  necessary  to  the  life  of  man  as 
to  vegetables,  by  reason  of  their  supplying  him  with  water,  as  well 
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as  with  vegetation.  Man  needs  the  benefits  resulting  to  him  from 
these  frequent  changes  produced  by  physical  laws ;  but  in  order  to 
secure  his  health,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resist,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  direct  effects  of  these  changes  upon  his  system,  and  to  maintain, 
by  means  of  clothing,  dwellings  and  fires,  a  uniform  temperature,  a 
uniform  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  uniformity,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, in  his  diet,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  and  all  his  habits. 

Mind  or  intellect  is  therefore  necessary  to  direct  all  the  move- 
ments of  man  ;  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  avoid  and  resist  the  per- 
nicious effects  upon  him  of  the  elements  of  the  material  world,  and 
to  use  these  elements  as  instruments  and  agents  to  promote  his  com- 
forts ;  but  also  to  prevent  the  appetites  and  passions  of  his  physical 
nature  from  running  into  excesses,  and  eventually  undermining  his 
health,  and  constitution,  bringing  on  debility  and  disease,  and  leading 
him  into  vice  and  crime.  Man  is  endowed  with  intellect  to  watch 
over,  protect,  provide  for,  govern  and  direct  his  physical  nature,  and 
to  check,  and  control  his  physical  appetites  and  propensities,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  running  into  excess  and  leading  to  pernicious  conse- 
quences, vice  and  crime.  A  just  medium,  which  can  be  maintained 
only  by  a  constant  exertion  of  intellect,  avoiding  extremes  in  all 
cases,  un  juste  milieu,  as  the  French  express  it,  is  not  only  the  path 
of  virtue,  but  it  is  the  only  mode  to  secure  the  general  welfare  and 
happiness  of  man. . 

The  mind  of  man  is  constituted  with  capacities  for  development  and 
improvement  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  by  means  of  its  own  ac- 
tivity ;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  he  is  placed  in  this  world  as 
a  state  of  probation,  to  exercise  and  develope  his  faculties,  and  fit  him 
for  a  higher  and  more  important  state  of  existence.  Longevity  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  necessary  to  effect  this  object ;  and  in  order  to  pro- 
mote longevity,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  develope  his  physical  as' 
well  as  his  mental  faculties,  and  to  provide  himself  with  all  the 
physical  comforts  in  his  power,  to  secure  him  against  the  diseases  and 
ills  of  life,  as  far  as  practicable. 

Man  should  study  the  constitution  and  nature  of  things,  and  the  * 
laws  of  the  material  world,  so  as  to  make  them  instruments  and 
agents  to  promote  his  welfare  ;  and  not  become  the  victpi  of  their 
operation,  and  be  swept  by  thom  down  the  current  of  time,  without 
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much  ioflutace  o?er  his  own  destiny  ;  as  is  the  case'  with  every  sav- 
age and  barbarous  people.  He  should  study  them  in  order  to  avoid 
physical  causes  and  agencies  which  he  cannot  control,  and  to  learn 
to  use  material  things,  not  only  for  food,  clothing,  dwellings  and  fuel, 
but  also  to  make  use  of  them,  and  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  instru- 
ments and  agents  to  aid  him  in  his  labors  to  increase  the  fruits  and 
products  of  the  earth,  and  enable  him  to  supply  himself  with  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which  tend  to  promote  his  health, 
physical  welfare,  and  happiness. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  while  some  things  are  congenial  to  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  necessary  to  sustain  life,  others  are  destructive  to 
his  existence  as  an  organized  being.  Caloric  is  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  life,  but  too  much  of  it,  caus- 
ing an  excessive  degree  of  heat,  will  destroy  life.  Some  combina- 
tions of  matter,  and  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  so  filled  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas  and  heated  with  caloric,  as  to  be  prejudicial  to  health, 
and  destructive  to  animal  life,  tend  in  a  high  degree,  to  promote  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  and  indirectly,  and  in  the  final  result,  promote 
animal  life  and  the  welfare  of  man.  Thus,  even  those  elements  and 
laws  of  nature,  whose  immediate  effect  is  to  destroy  the  life  of  man 
when  exposed  to  them,  in  their  general  and  ultimate  effects,  tend  to 
provide  the  materials  to  furnish  him  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  a 
shelter,  and  to  promote  his  general  welfare. 

Man^s  intellect  and  understanding  was  given  to  him  to  enable  him 
to  judge  of,  learn  from  experience,  and  understand,  the  properties, 
tendencies,  and  effects  of  all  the  elements  of  matter,  and  of  all  their 
various  combinations  ;  that  he  might  avoid  such  elements,  combina- 
tions, and  quantities  as  are  injurious  and  dangerous  to  him,  and  whose 
evil  tendencies  he  cannot  control,  and  use  such  materials,  and  in  such 
*  combinations  and  quantities,  and  in  such  mode,  and  oonditions  of  the 
human  system,  as  to  promote  his  health  and  general  good.  In  hot 
climates,  he  promotes  and  secures  his  general  health  and  welfare, 
and  that  of  his  family,  by  planting  shade  trees,  and  building  a  house 
to  protect  them  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day ;  in 
very  cold  clioutes,  he  is  constantly  struggling  with  the  cold,  instead 
of  the  hea^  and  is  obliged  to  build  a  house  or  hut  as  warm  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  provide  himself  with  a  large  amount  of  fuel  and  of  cloth- 
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ing,  of  leather,  furs  and  skins,  or  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  to  protect 
himself  from  the  severity  of  the  cold  ;  in  changeable,  and  what  are 
usually  termed  temperate  climates,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
all  these  means,  and  to  use  these  and  many  others,  some  to  protect 
himself  from  the  excessive  heats  of  summer,  and  others  to.  defend 
him  against  the  cold  of  winter :  and  in  all  climates,  he  must  use 
means  to  protect  himself  against  rains,  storms,  dews,  winds  and  bad 
air  ;  and  must  also  provide  himself  with  a  sufficiency  for  every  day's 
use  of  wholesome  water  as  well  as  food. 

Man  is  born  in  perfect  helplessness  and  ignorance,  and  yet  he  is 
required  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  God  as  unfolded  in  the  volume  of 
nature  ;  and  mus»t  learn  them  before  h^^  can  do  so.  His  whole  life 
should  therefore  be  a  constant  eSbrt  to  learn  these  laws  ;  to  prevent 
the  physical  appetites  and  propensities  of  his  nature  from  running 
into  excess  and  vice  ;  to  resist  and  avoid  the  influence  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  of  the  elements  and  combinations  of  matter  which  are 
dangerous,  or  injurious  to  him  ;  to  subdue  and  regulate  properly  his 
own  appetites  and  passions ;  and  to  subdue  the  earth,  and  convert  its 
products  into  useful  instruments  and  materials  for  securing  and  pro* 
moting  his  health,  enjoyment  and  general  welfare.  Hence  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  duties  of  parents,  is  to  give  their  children 
as  much  instruction  as  is  in  their  power,  and  adapted  to  their  station 
and  condition,  to  fit  them  in  the  best  manner  to  discharge  their  duties, 
provide  for  and  satisfy  their  own  wants,  and  for  the  great  business 
and  duties  of  life,  upon  which  they  have  entered. 

It  must  have  been  designed  by  the  Deity,  and  probably  forms  the 
basis  of  His  moral  law  and  government,  that  man  should  be  subject 
to  a  constant  struggle  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and  required 
to  make  great  efibrts  to  support  life  and  satisfy  his  own  wants,  and 
provide  for.  his  own  comforts,  as  a  suitable  discipline  to  develope  his 
faculties,  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  existence.  The  moral  law 
and  government  of  God,  which  may  be  called  the  moral  law  of  na- 
ture, therefore,  requires  man  to  develope  his  faculties ;  to  struggle 
against  the  physical  laws  of  nature,  and  provide  for  his  own  wants 
and  comforts  ;  and  to  act  under  all  circumstances^  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  promote  his  own  general  welfare  and  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
Mlow  beings,  and  particularly  of  those  depending  upon  him,  to  the 
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greatest  extent  possible.  This  conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  consid- 
eration, that  the  Deity,  beiug  an  omniscient  and  benevolent  being, 
must  have  established  all  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  spiritual  and 
moral  laws  of  the  universe  which  comprise  the  law  of  nature,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  roan  ; 
when  he  conforms  to  them,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power.  Moral  virtue 
may  therefore  be  defined,  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  laws  of  na- 
ture, or  in  other  words  to  the  will  of  God-;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  lies  in  conformity,  or  non-conformity  to  this 
great  rule.  By  acting  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature, 
mankind  will  not  only  avoid  many  evils,  but  promote  their  own  wel- 
fare and  happiness  to  the  greatest  extent,  of  which  their  constitution 
and  nature  will  admit.  The  principle  of  sympathy  for  })is  fellow  be- 
ings, was  implanted  in  the  organic  and  physical  constitution  of  man, 
ill  order  to  give  him  a  physical  propensity,  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  law,  and  government  of  God,  so  far  as  to  do  his  duty  to 
his  fellow  beings. 

Utility  is  a  tendency  to  promote  the  general  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  man.  Utility  and  justice  are  the  principal  tests  to  determine 
what  is  in  accordance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  and  the  will  of 
God ;  and  they  are  therefore  the  chief  tests  of  human  action  and  vir- 
tue, as  well  as  of  all  human  laws.  We  must  look  to  their  general 
tendency,  and  not  to  any  particular  tendency,  which  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  peculiar  circumstances ;  and  in  relation  to  utility,  it  is  gene- 
ral utility  to  the  community,  or  to  all  the  persons  affected  by  it ;  and 
not  that  kind  of  utility,  which  necessarily  injures  one  by  benefitting 
another,  like  the  traf&c  in  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  business  of 
providing  vicious  amusements.  A  murderer  is  executed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  pursuance  of  a  general  law  ;  not  because  the  execution 
is  or  can  be  of  any  utility  to  the  criminal,  but  it  is  don»  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community,  to  deter  others  from^  committing  like 
crimes ;  but  although  the  sole  tendency  of  the  execution  may  be  to 
protect  and  benefit  the  community,  yet  the  general  tendency  of  the 
general  law  upon  the  subject,  was  to  protect  the  person  who  became 
a  murderer,  just  as^  much  as  to  protect  any  other  member  of  the  com- 
munity. The  rule  is  similar  in  relation  to  the  acts  of  individuals  ; 
utility,  general  utility  is  the  test ;  which  is  never  inconsistent  with 
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the  rights  of  any  individua],  nor  with  equal  justice  to  all.  It  com- 
prises whatever  promotes  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  in  the 
aggregate,  of  any  one  or  more  persons,  and  is  not  injurious  to  the 
community,  nor  to  the  rights  of  any  individual.  In  this  view  of  the 
suhject,  an  act  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature,  and 
with  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  a  good  act,  though  all  its  direct 
utility  and  benefit  is  confined  to  the  actor,  or  to  him,  his  family  and 
friends  ;  even  in  this  case,  the  act  may  be  said  to  promote  in  a  re- 
mote degree,  the  general  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  community  in 
the  aggregate,  in  as  much  as  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  com- 
munity,  comprises  that  of  each  and  every  member  of  the  community. 

In  order  to  promote  health,  vigor  and  activity,  to  secure  his  system 
from  disease  and  his  person  from  accidents  which  may  endanger  his 
limbs,  or  destroy  hisiife,  it  is  necessary  for  man  to  study  and  under- 
stand the  laws  of  nature  ;  as  is  well  illustrated  in  Mr.  Comb's  treatise 
on  the  constitution  of  man.  In  order  to  be  eminently  successful  in 
any  department  of  industry  or  business,  whether  agricultural,  me- 
chanical, manufacturing,  mining,  or  commercial,  or  the  transporta- 
tion of  property  or  persons,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  carefully  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  and  to  conform  strictly  to  the  nature  of  things,  and 
of  man,  as  well  as  to  the  tendencies  of  business. 

The  farmer  should  not^nly  look  carefully  to  the  markets,  to  see 
what  products  are  in  demand,  and  bring  the  best  price  ;  but  he  should 
attend  carefully  to  the  climate  in  which  he  lives,  and  to  the  situation 
and  soil  of  his  farm,  and  to  what  crops  and  what  mode  of  cultivation 
it  is  best  adapted.  The  mechanic  also,  and  manufacturer  of  every 
kind  and  character  should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature,  proper- 
ties, strength  and  durability  of  the  materials  he  works  in,  as  well  as 
the  climate  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  in  order  to 
adapt  them  to  the  use  of  man,  and  make  them  promote  his  comforts 
and  physical  well  being,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  The  phy- 
sician also  should  study  nature  and  her  laws,  as  his  only  guides  in 
the  management  and  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  every  person  who  has  a 
proper  regard  for  his  own  health,  should  follow  the  same  guides,  and 
observe  carefully  the  effect  of  every  kind  of  food  and  drink  upon  his 
ovn  health  and  constitution,  in  order  to  regulate  his  diet  in  the  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  health  and  activity,  of  both  body  and  mind. 
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Theology  also  derives  aid  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  particu- 
larly  from  psychology,  or  the  nature  and  capacities  of  mind,  which 
constitutes  a  branch  or  department  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  whether 
we  regard  John  Calvin,  Dr.  Paley,  or  Bishop  Butler  of  England,  the 
late  Dr.  Edwards  of  Massachusetts,  or  many  other  eminent  divines^ 
their  permanent  influence  over  the  doctrines  and  creeds  of  their  re- 
spective churches  for  ages,  depends  much  on  the  extent  and  accuracy 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  their  capacity  to  use 
such  knowledge  to  aid  them  in  understanding  and  expounding  the 
holy  scriptures.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  work  of  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  A.  M.,  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  :  "  Upon  this  freedom  to  choose  according  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  and  conscience,  granted  to  man  by  his  Maker,  denied  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  and  claimed  by  Protestants,  is  burlt  the  fabric  of  reli- 
gious liberty.  Difference  of  opinion  being  allowed,  controversy  of 
course  ensues,  and  converts  are  made,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by 
force  of  truth,  supported  by  appeals  to  reason  and  conscience.  Zeal- 
ous according  to  the  strength  of  his  belief  in  the  dogmas  of  his  sect, 
the  Protestant  calls  to  his  aid  the  treasures  of  science.  He  believes  that 
the  divine  author  of  truth  in  the  bible,  is  also  the  author  of  truth 
in  NATURE ;  the  Protestant  is  therefore  the  consistent  encourager 
of  all  learning,  of  all  investigation.  EveHf  discovery  in  science,  he 
feels,  brings  to  religious  truth  fresh  treasures.  Free  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion, all  intellectual  activity,  legitimately  belong  to  Protestantism. 
It  is  by  thus  opening  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge,  and  letting  in  the 
LIGHT  of  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  upou  what  it  believos  to  be  the  revealed 
tnUh  of  the  hiblCf  that  protestantism  has  been  able  gradually  to  bring 
out  the  principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  in  its  train,  the  invaluable 
blessing  of  ctt;z7  liberty.'^ 

The  learned  jurists  who  reported  the  Code  Napoleon,  in  their 
preliminary  discourse,  make  the  following  remarl^ : .  <^  Le  droit  est 
la  raison  universelle,  la  supreme  raison  fond6  sur  la  nature  meme  dea 
choses.  Les  loissont,  ou  ne  doivent  etre  que  le  droit  r^duit  en  regies 
positive,  en  preceptes  particuliers."  In  accordance  with  this  wise 
precept,  the  principal  part  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  and  also  the 
Roman  civil  law,  from  which  our  principles  of  equity  jurisprudence 
are  borrowed,  are  deduced  from  and  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature  ; 
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on  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  nature  and  condition  of  man.  In 
Ihe  absence  of  re  relation  on  this  subject,  this  is  the  only  proper  and 
sttfe  foundation  on  which  to  found  human  laws,  and  human  institu- 
tions. Unfortunately  for  the  Anglo-American,  as  well  as  the  British 
people,  the  foundations,  and  great  leading  principles  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  common  law  of  England,  were  established  upon  the  usages 
and  eastoms  of  feudalism,  and  the  decisions  and  precedents  of  courts 
of  justice  in  an  ignorant  and  semi-barbarous  age ;  and  during  the  last 
five  centuries  it  has  undergone  very  little  change,  except  what  has 
been  effected  by  judicial  legislation,  constantly  resorting  to  subtle  dis- 
tinctions and  ingenious  sophisms,  to  evade  the  effect  of  some  ef  il 
principle ;  and  without  professing  to  make,  or  acknowledging  any 
ehange  whatever,  new  principles  have  been  constantly  introduced, 
as  the  wisdomy  the  prqudices,  or  the  weakness  of  influential  judges 
dictated ;  until  h  has  become  a  stupendous  fabric  of  discordant  mate- 
rials, in  which  the  law  of  nature  is  of^en  entirely  disregarded. 

The  learned  Sir*  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his  his- 
tory of  England,  makes  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
common  law  :  "  A  proneness  to  uninstrucFive  acuteness,  and  to  dis- 
tinctions purely  yerbal,  tainted  it  from  the  cradle.  It  has  been  the 
ancient  and  unremitted  complaint  of  the  most  learned  lawyers,  that  it 
has  been  overloaded  with  vain  and  unprofitable  subtleties,  which  ixi 
the  eager  pursuit  of  an  ostentatious  precision,  has  plunged  it  inta 
darkness  and  confusion.'' 

Almost  all  action  is  directed  and  governed,  as  well  as  originated, 
by  natural  causes,  and  physical  agents,  created  and  established  by 
the  Deity  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  human  family,  as  well  as  the  physical 
world,  are  mostly  governed  by  external  physical  causes  entirely  be- 
yond their  control ;  and  the  Deity  himself  generally  uses  human 
agents  and  natural  means,  not  supernatural  ones,  to  efiect  his  pur* 
pooes.  A  large  portion  of  the  Christian  world,  believe  that  the  reg- 
ularly ordained  priest^  has  power  to  change  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
sacmment  of  the  Lord's  supper  into  the  actual  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  ;  which,  when  taken  into  the  human  system,  acts  as  a  physi- 
cal cause  or  agent  to  excite  purity  and  holiness  in  the  mind,  and  to 
renew  the  soul  and  fit  it  for  eternal  life.  That  the  Deity  acts  prin- 
cipally by  and  through  the  means  of  natural  causes^  and  physical^ 
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agents,  and  thereby  governs  noankind,  not  only  physically,  but  mor- 
ally and  spiritually,  as  well  as  the  whole  material  world,  has  been 
shown  pretty  clearly,  if  liot  demonstrated,  by  the  learned  and  philo* 
sophical  Dr.  Edwards  ;  but  to  maintain  the  position  I  have  stated,  of 
the  general  use  of  physical  causes  and  agents  as  tlic  means  of  action, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  the  doctrine  so  far  as  is  stated  above,  in 
relation  to  the  use  and  effect  of  the  sacrament  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  push  the  doctrine  so  far  as  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Edwards,  and 
many  others  of  the  Calvin istic  school ;'  who  maintain,  that  the  mind 
and  the  will  of  man  has  no  self-determining  power,  and  cannot  orig- 
inate action,  and  do  any  particular  act  of  itself,  without  being  direc- 
ted and  governed  by  some  motive  or  cause  external  to  the  mind  itself; 
that  belief  of  any  thing  must  be  the  effect  of  evidence,  and  ^ery  act 
of  the  mind  must  be  produced  by  causes  external  to  the  mind  itself, 
acting  upon  it ;  that  all  human  actions,  and  all  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  are  directed,  and  governed  by  a  chain  of  causes  that 
produce  a  physical  necessity,  from  which  it  cannot  escape ;  and  that 
this  chain  of  causes  are  brought  into  operation  by  the  ordinary  work- 
ing of  the  laws  of  nature*  established  by  the  Deity,  and  were,  and 
must  have  been  designed  by  him,  at  the  time  of  the  creation.  In 
this  mode  they  deduce  the  philosophical  conclusion,  that  every  act  of 
pan,  as  well  as  every  occurrence  in  the  physical  ttrorld,  is  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  ordinary  operation  of  God's  laws,  and  must  have 
been  not  only  foreseen,  but  foreordained  by  him. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,  and  is  carrying 
the  effect  of  physical  causes  to  a  very  great  length  ;  so  far  as  not 
only  to  annihilate  entirely  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  of  the 
human  mind  ;  but  to  destroy  also  nearly  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  render  it  utterly  incapable  of  either  determining,  directing,  or 
controling  its  own  action.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  the 
mind  possesses  only  the  power  of  communicating  or  transmitting  the 
impressions  it  may  have  received  from  external  causes ;  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  resistitig  or  reacting  power  of  matter  ;  and 
even  admitting  it  to  be  an  active  principle  or  agent,  if  it  cannot  act 
without  being  excited  to  action  by  external  causes,  its  powers  of  ac- 
tion are  no  greater  than  those  of  electricity,  magnetism,  caloric,  or 
any  of  the  imponderable  substances  which  pervade  the  universe.    If 
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this  is  true,  man  is  but  a  machine,  and  can  act  only  as  be  is  excited 
by  natural. causes;  he  can  move  only  in  the  direction  given  to  him 
by  such  causes ;  and  can  hardly  be  called,  with  propriety,  a  free  or 
moral  agent. 

If  we  were  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  torpid  state  of  the  human 
mind  in  Mahometan  countries,  and  in  all  Asia,  and  the  isles  of  the 
ocean,  except  China  and  Japan  ;  and  reflect  that  scarcely  any  change 
has  been  made  in  those  countries  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries, 
except  those  which  have  been  the  result  and  effect  of  the  opinions, 
principles,  religious  creeds  and  doctrines  that  originated  with  Ma- 
homet in  the  seventh  century  ;  and  that  the  manners,  customs,  castes, 
opinions,  prejudices,  habits,  pursuits  and  condition  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  been  the  same  from  age  to  age,  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years ;  we  might  be  inclined  to  believe  the  extreme  doctrine  of  even 
the  Calvinistic  and  Edwards  school  of  divines.  Such  /acts  are  cal- 
culated to  lead  men  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  human  mind  possesses 
no  independence  ;  no  freedom  of  will ;  no  inherent  powers  of  action  ; 
DO  self-determining  power  ;  that  it  is  directed  and  governed  entirely, 
by  a  chain  of  external  causes,  and  by  a  physical  necessity  from  which 
there  is  no  escape ;  and  that  the  extraordinary  capacity  of  Mahomet, 
was  the  eflect  of  a  supernatural  agency  and  power,  conferred  upon 
him  by  some  evil  spirit 

But  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
modern  Europe,  and  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  France,  German 
ny,  Netherlands,  and  to  the  Anglo  American  States,  and  contemplate 
the  reformation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther,  the  writings  of  Grotius 
ADd  some  others,  the  career  of  Columbus,  of  Peter  the  Great  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  many  valuable  discoveries 
and  inventions,  and  the  vast  improvements  made  within  the  last  four 
centuries,  and  more  particulary  during  the  last  century ;  we  shall 
find  a  mass  of  evidence  of  the  great  power  and  capacity  of  the  hu- 
nian  mind ;  of  its  independence,  and  power  of  originating  action,  of 
determining,  guiding,  and  directing  its  own  movements ;  and  even  of 
resisting  the  influence  of  external  causes  and  agents,  and  of  enqui- 
ring af\er  original  truths ;  and  acting  according  to  its^  own  ideas  of 
duty,  propriety,  justice,  or  expediency. 

In  any  viewj  however,  which  may  be  takeix  of  tlnis  s^b|eot,  concede 
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mg  to  men  of  eminent  ability  the  largest  amount  of  intellectual  pow- 
er, capacity,  freedom  of  will,  and  ability  to  act  and  reason  indepen** 
dent  of  and  free  from  the  control  of  external  causes  which  can  be 
reasonably  claimed  for  themj  yet,  in  as  much  as  the  mind  can  act 
only  by  and  through  the  medium  of  physical  organs,  as  its  agents  or 
instruments  and  informants ;  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  brain  as  a 
physical  organ,  in  and^by  means  of  which  it  thinks,  reflects,  com- 
pares, judges,  reasons  and  wills ;  and  that  it  is  dependent  on  the  ner- 
vous system  as  a  physical  organ,  by  means  of  which  it  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  external  world,  as  well  as  of  the  wants,  sufferings, 
and  appetites  of  the  body ;  it  is  very  certain  that  the  greater  portion 
of  the  human  family  are  almost  entirely  directed  and  governed  by 
wants,  appetites,  and  causes  of  a  physical  character,  by  motives  and 
passions  not  originating  in  the  mind,  and  by  the  circumstances  and 
condition  in^vhich  they  are  placed  ;  and  that  they  possess  very  little 
power  to  resist  such  appetites,  passions  and  motives,  and  to  change 
by  invention  and  well  directed  industry,  their  condition  and  circum- 
stances in  life.  Perhaps  it  wouid  not  be  extravagant  to  say,  such  is 
the  power  and  influence  of  circumstances,  tnd  of  external  causes 
over  the  mind  of  man,  or  the  operation  of  the  metaphysical  laws  of 
suggestion  and  association,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  mental  actk>n  of 
the  most  original  minds,  and  ninety-nine-hundreths  of  that  of  inferior 
and  uncultivated  minds,  is  not  only  originated,  but  determined,  direc* 
ted  and  governed  by  causes  external  to  the  mind  itself;  and  which 
even  the  most  powerful  and  best  informed  minds  are  often  too  feeble 
to  resist.  How  important,  therefore,  that  the  mind  should  be  devel- 
oped and  strengthened  by  cultivation ;  and  filled  with  proper  and  cor- 
rect principles,  opinions,  and  ideas,  by  which  it  may  be  constantly 
influenced  and  guided  ;  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  control  of  physi* 
cal  appetites,  and  the  current  of  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  multi- 
tude, the  harangues  and  appeals  of  demagogues  and  fknatics,  and 
other  accidental  circumstances,  and  extraneous  influences. 

iThe  great  mass  of  mankind  never  seeip  to  learn  any  thing,  (except 
the  most  simple  truths,)  from  either  experience  or  observation  ;  but 
learn  from,  and  are  mostly  guided,  by  imitation,  precedent,  and  the 
instruction  of  othei-s.  They  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  power  of 
learning  causes  by  analizing,  nor  of  combining  facts,  generalizing, 
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and  dedoeing  new  troths  from  their  own  experieocey  or  from  fuels 
which  hftTO  come  within  their  own  observation  or  reading ;  and 
h^iicc,  in  most  conntries^  they  follow  on  by  imitation  from  father  to 
SOB,  from  generation  to  generation, /for  thousands  of  years,  in  the 
same  track  and  routine,  without  change  or  improvement ;  and  are 
seemingly  impelled  by  circumstances,  and  wafted  on  like  the  clouds 
of  the  air,  without  exercising  much  if  any  iniSuence  over  their  own 
destiny.  And  this  perfect  submission  to  circumstances,  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  must  fulfil  the  same  destiny  as  their  ancestors,  and 
have  no  power  to  improve  their  condition  by  any  efforts  of  their  own  ; 
tJiiB  abject  devolion  to  ancient  customs  and  precedents,  is  often  digni- 
fied with  the  title  of  conservatism. 

There  is  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  uneducated  classes,  of 
any  age  or  country,  who  can  reason  at  all,  except  to  an  extremely 
limited  extent.  In  as  much  as  they  have  no  knowledge  of  even  the 
siements  of  any  science;  no  clear  conceptions  of  even  the  nature  of 
Dombecs  and  quantities,  in  an  abstract  point  of  view  ;  and  have  ne- 
ver been  taught  to  reason,  nor  acquired  any  .accurate  knowledge  of 
the  materials  and  ideas  necessary  to  reason  correctly  ;  they  learn 
from  imitation,  precedent  and  instruction  only ;  and  have  scarcely 
any  ideas,  except  what  they  derive  directly  from  and  through. the  sen- 
ses, together  with  some  vague  opinions  which  they  have  learned  from 
tradition,  and  the  oral  instructions  of  their  priests.  Such  people  in 
all  countries,  are  under  the  influence  and  control  of  the  educated 
danee ;  of  the  aristocracy,  the  clergy,  the  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  the  military  and  civil  officers,  of  government,  who 
IRerally  think  for  them,  and  form  and  guide  their  opinions,  and  di- 
rect their  movements ;  whether  they  are  slaves,  serfs,  villains,  or  de- 
pendent and  poor  tenants,  peasants,  or  artisans.  Hence  the  policy 
of  Attstria,  Russia,  and  other  arbitrary  governments  is  to  keep  their 
ssbjeclB  is  ignorance,  and  to  endeavor  to  think  for  them,  and  form 
their  opinions,  as  the  most  effectual  mode  of  making  them  submissive, 
quiet,  contented,  and  obedient  in  bearing  all  the  burthens,  and  per- 
ferming  all  the  .duties  which  their  masters  impose  on  them.  The 
same  poliey  is  pursued  by  the  American  slaveholders,  towards  their 
slaves,  and  far  the  same  purpose;  and  the  policy  of  the  Pope  and 
tlis  Catholic  priesthood  towards  the  mass  of  the  people,,  is  not  very 
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materially  different.  The  Bible  is  kept  from  them ;  they  are  denied 
the  right  to  read  and  exercise  their  own  individual  judgments  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  but  niust  allow  their  priests  to  read,  think  and  judge 
for  them,  ai^  to  form  their  opinions ;  and  no  efforts  are  made  by  the 
priests  to  establish  common  schools,  or  to  teach  the  common  people 
any  thing  beyond  the  catechism,  and  the  ceremonies,  and  dogmas  of 
religion,  and  absolute  unoonditional  submission  in  all  things  to  their 
priests  and  rulers.  Their  whole  efforts  in  matters  of  education  are 
directed  to  founding  colleges,  and  high  schools,  for  training  up  young 
men  for  the  priesthood,  and  instructing,  and  breathing  their  opinions 
into  the  children  and  youth  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  wealthy  class* 
es,  in  order  to  form  their  opinions,  and  govern  them,  and  through 
them,  to  govern  the  mass  of  the  people. 

The  conduct  and  acts  of  such  a  people  are  not  directed  by  the  inde- 
pendent operations  of  their  own  minds,  nor  are  their  opinions  formed, 
by  the  operation  of  their  own  reasoning  powers,  but  all  their  acts  and 
opinions  are  the  result  of  causes  external  to  their  own  minds«  operat- 
ing upon  them ;  hence  they  are  governed  in  part  by  physical  causes, 
by  their  own  physical  appetites  and  passions,  and  partly  by  the  edu- 
cated classes,  who  infuse  opinions  into  their  minds,  and  thus  influence 
and  of\en  direct  them.  After  the  commencement  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, the  prostration  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  the  confiscatioo 
of  their  property,  the  people  were  as  utterly  unable  to  think  for  them* 
selves,  and  to  reason  correctly,  as  they  were  before,  and  were  hence- 
forth  governed  by  the  Jacobin  clubs,  and  other  affiliated  clubs  and 
societies.  These  clubs  and  societies  were  organized  at  Paris  lo  dis- 
cuss political  questions,  and  had  their  branches  and  auxiliary  socie- 
ties in  almost  every  province;  by  means  of  which  they  communica- 
te their  opinions  and  proceedings  throughout  the  kingdom  with  great 
rapidity ;  and  thus  formed  the  opinions  of  nearly  the  whole  natioUt 
and  in  some  measure  thought  for  them.  These  clubs  at  Paris  were 
governed  by  a  few  men  of  learning,  talents,  address  and  eloquence  ; 
mostly  needy  youngerly  professional  men,  aspiring  to  place  and  pow* 
er  ;  whp  had  nothing  to  lose,  as  they  supposed,  by  revolution*  or  any 
kind  of  excess.  Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  and  some  other  ambi-  / 
tious  demagogues,  were  the  great  master  spirits  of  the  clubs,  and  the 
prime  movprs  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  reign  of  terror  of  the  revo- 
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lutioD.  Wh^n  the  national  assembly  suppressed  the  Jacobin  clubs, 
mobocracy  soon  ceased. 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  the  cornmencement  of  this  mighty 
.revolution,  were  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergi^,  which  op* 
pressed  and  degraded  the  people,  the  extravogance  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  embarrassment  of  the  national  finances,  and  the  necessity 
of  imposing  on  the  people  new  taxes,  and  still  heaver  burthens. 
These  were  causes  entirely  physical,  but  not  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  produce  any  material  effect  upon  the  minds  of  an  illiterate  and  un- 
thinking multittide.  They,  however,  gave  occasion  and  furnished  the 
means  for  the  Abby  Sieyes,  and  other  talented  political  writers,  to 
excite  the  minds  of  the  people  by  their  writings  and  discussions,  and 
to  move  them  to  collect  together  in  tumultuous  assemblies,  rise  in 
mobs,  and  act  in  concert,  in  order  to  obtain  what  their  advisers  a^d 
leaders  taught  them  were  their  rights.  The  great  mass  of  mankind 
have  been  oppressed  with  heavy  burthens  and  taxes,  imposed  on  them 
by  their  ralers  and  priests,  in  all  ages  of  the.  world  and  in  almost 
every  country;  but  they  have  generally  submitted  quietly  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  have  never  rebelled,  or  combined  to  overthrow  or  change 
the  government,  except  when  aroused  and  excited  to  action  by  some 
of  the  educated  classes.  The  officers  and  soldiers  also,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  the  French  army,  which  served  in  the  American  revolution, 
acted,  an  their  return  home,  as  instructors  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to 
teach  them  their  rights,  or  what  they  supposed  to  be  their  rights. 
And  in  as  much  as  the  people  were  illiterate,  ignorant  and  almost 
incapable  of*  reasoning,  and  were  governed  entirely  by  their  own  ap- 
petites and  passions,  and  the  exciting  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jacobin  clubs,  when  their  passions  were  once  aroused,  they  could  not 
be  influenced  by  any  opinions  of  even  their  leaders  or  favorites,  not 
in  accordance  with  their  own  passions ;  and  hence  their  leaders  were 
suspected  of  treachery,  whenever  they  counseled  moderation,  and 
were  cried  down,  condemned,  and  guillotined,  one  after  another. 

Many  of  the  historians  of  the  French  revolution,  including  M. 
Thiers,  have  attempted  to  apologise  for  all  its  horrors  and  crimes,  by 
representing  them,  as  the  inevitable  result  of  natural  causes,  which 
no  human  exertions  could  avert,  or  prevent ;  that  even  such  spirits 
as  Robespierre,  Marat,  Danton,  and  their  vilest  and  most  violent  and 
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bloodthirsty  associates,  were  the  mere  instruments  of  fate,  and  in  the 
commission  of  their  crimes,  only  obeyed  the  laws  of  necessity,  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  submitted  to  impulses  which  they  had  no  power 
to  resist.  IF»  this  apolo^  were  true,  they  were  not  free,  and  there-, 
fore  not  moral  agents,  and  the  whole  responsibility  of  all  their  crimes 
would  rest  with  the  Author  of  all  things^  who  thus  fixed  their  fkley 
and  imposed  on  them  this  stern  necessity,  beyond  their  control.  This 
mode  of  reasoning,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  fatalism,  and 
the  extreme  portion  of  the  Calvinistic  School,  as  I  have  shown,  amii- 
hilates  the  independence,  freedom  and  power  of  the  human  mind,  and 
reduces  man  to  a  mere  machine,  moved  and  directed  entirely 'by  ex- 
ternal causes  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
though  nine-tenths  of  it  perhaps,  is  true  to  the  letter.  The  people 
had'  been  kept  in  ignorance  and  been  oppressed  for  centuries  ;  the 
American  revolution,  and  the  impulse  its  history  and  its  result,  and 
the  condition  and  institutions  of  the  Americans,  gave  to  many  of  the 
authors  and  political  writers  of  Prance,  soon  caused  a  diiTusion  among 
the  people  of  a  few  leading  ideas  and  opinions  about  liberty,  equality 
and  a  republican  form  of  government,1he  purport  and  elTect  of  whick 
they  did  not  fully  understand.  They  then  realized  for  the  first  tiintt 
that  they  were  wronged  and  oppressed ;  and  were  taaght  by  their 
leaders,  the  orators  of  the  clubs,  that  extreme  measures  were  nece»* 
sary  to  rid  themselves  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  finally  of  th# 
king  and  royalists,  who,  they  were  told,  w^re  their  oppressors  and 
natural  enemies.  The  great  mass  of  the  revolutionists  and  anardi- 
ists  believed  these  doctrines,  principles,  and  meastires  of  their  leaders 
to  be  just  and  necessary  ;  I  may  say,  honestly  and  sincerely  believed 
them,  and  felt  that  such  things  as  mobs,  insurrections,  violence,  bsn* 
ishment,  confiscations,  revolutionary  committees,  triab  and  exec«>» 
tions,  were  necessary  and  just,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed.  These  new  political  ideas  excited  a  strange  delusion  ; 
a  sort  of  political  fanaticism  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  the  lower 
classes  of  the  nation,  which  lasted  for  years,  and  seemed  to  hurry 
them  on  to  the  commission  of  every  kind  of  excess.  The  mass  of  the 
people  were  governed  solely  by  this  spirit  of  delusion,  and  the  pa»« 
sions  engendered  by  it ;  a  small  portion  were  governed  by  awrice 
and  a  desire  to  plunder ;  and  even  the  leaders,  the  worst  of  them  dkb 
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not  fully  understand  the  tendency  and  fioal  effect  of  their  measurea, 
and  were  governed  partly  by  this  spirit  of  delusion,  and  partly  by 
ambition  for  place  and  power. 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  French  revolution,  with  all  its  civil 
contests,  mobs,  excesses,  and  horrors,  and  all  the  wars  growing  out 
of  it,  except  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  were  wars  of  opinion  ;  wars  of 
principle  ;  as  strictly  so  as  the  American  revolution,  or  the  wars 
growing  out  of  the  reformatioii  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  though  the 
opinions  and  principles  for  which  the  French  revolutionists  contended 
were  in  many  respects  false,  delusive,  dangerous,  and  pernicious  in 
their  tendency 

If  opinions  alone  can  have  such  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
conduct  and  acts  of  men,  how  extremely  important  in  a  republican 
form  of  government,  that  all  the  people  who  exercisp  the  elective 
franchise  should  be  properly  educated  ;  and  that  their  opinions  should 
be  correct  on  all  subjects  connected  with  government  and  the  good 
order  of  soeiety.  The  condition  and  history  of  Mexico,  and  of  all 
the  Spanish  American  Republics,  during  the  last  twenty-live  years, 
furnish  pretty  conclusive  evidence,  that  an  elective  government,  ap- 
proximating to  a  denoocracy,  cannot  be  sustained  in  a  country  where 
the  great  moss  of  the  voters  are  illiterate,  ignorant,  incapable  of  rea- 
aoning  upon  the  subject  of  government ;  and  who  depend  on  priests, 
oflice  holders,  and  aspirants  to  place  and  power,  to  instruct  them  and 
think,  for  them. 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  by  authors  and  men  of  learning, 
that  habit  is  a  sort  of  second  nature  ;  yea,  it  actually  modifies,  and  in 
some  measure  changes  the  organic  structure  and  constitution  of  man. 
Climate,  mode  of  Jiving,  diet,  pursuits  and  habits,  all  have  an  influ- 
ence, not  only  upon  the  health,  strength,  activity  and  longevity  of 
man,  but  they  actually  change  the  formation  and  constitution  of  his 
physical  organs.  The  pursuits  of  a  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  and  al^ 
moet  every  other,  when  followed  for  a  series  of  years,  by  exercising 
some  organs  and  muscles  more  than  others,  tends  to  enlarge  them, 
and  change  tb^ir  formation  and  structure,  and  cause  others  to  dwin* 
die  for  want  of  sufficient  exercise.  The  mind  acts  not  only  as  a 
guide  and  governor,  but  also  a:s  a  stimulent  to  the  body  ;  and  ideas 
and  opinions  asisting  in  the  mind,  act  as  stimulants  to  exeite  it  t$  ac-^ 
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tioD  ;  80  thai  the  activity  of  every  person's  intellect  is  increased,  as 
the  aggregate  amount  of  his  knowledge  increases.  As  the  mind  acts 
by  and  through  the  brain  and  nervous  system  as  physical  organs,  the 
more  active  particular  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be,  the  more  it  ex- 
ercises and  increases  in  size  and  power,  the  particular  organs  on 
which  its  action  depends. 

Man  is  not  only  influenced  in  all  his  acts  and  career  through  life, 
,by  his  opinions,  habits,  pursuits,  worldly  condition  and  circumstances, 
but  the  physical  structure  and  formation  of  the  organs  of  his  material 
frame,  and  his  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  physical  nature,  are 
all  changed  by  the  same  causes.  By  the  laws  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, all  these  physical  peculiarities,  and  to  some  extent^  the  mental 
and  moral  qualities  which  depend  upon  them,  are  transmitted  irom 
parents  to  children,  through  successive  generations ;  and  this,  to- 
gether with  uniformity  of  climate,  similarity  of  education,  diet,  and 
modes  of  living,  is  the  reason  why  the  people  of  every  nation,  not  only 
have  a  general  similarity  of  features  and  complexion,  but  also  acquire 
what  is  usually  called  a  national  character.  In  this  mode,  causes 
which  originated  in  the  human  mind,  have  produced  physical  eflfects, 
at  first,  perhaps,  simple  in  their  character,  which  have  in  their  turn 
been  the  efficient  cause  of  other  eflects ;  and  thus  been  the  original 
cause  of  a  chain  of  eflects,  or  antecedents  and  consequents,  which 
have  had  a  very  important  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  human  family  for  centuries ;  and  will  continue  to  produce 
their  eflfects  until  the  end  of  time. 

Gun  powder  and  fire  arms  have  changed  the  whole  character  and 
operations  of  war.  The  precise  time  when  they  were  invented  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  with  certainty.  Gun  powdef  was  in  use  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 
cannon  were  invented  and  in  use  soon  after,  between  the  years  1313 
and  1350 ;  though  small  arms  or  muskets  were  unknown  until  nearly 
two  centuries  afterwards,  and  were  first  used  by  the  Spaniards  about 
the  year  1521.  The  use  of  cannon  alone,  without  small  arms,  ena- 
bled Cortez,  with  a  little  handful  of  soldiers,  to  conquer  the  natives 
of  Mexico,  the  most  civilized  and  powerful  of  all  the  nations  then  on 
the  western  continent. 

Iri*ancient  times,  when  men  fought  with  spears,  javelins,  and  other 
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weapons  wielded  by  hand,  YBvy  little  science  was  necessary  to  com- 
mand, and  marshal  an  army  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  great  physical 
strength,  experience,  skill  and  bravery,  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ar- 
my, were  necessary  to  ensure  success.  Maximin,  an  ignorant  Thra- 
cian  peasant,  without  any  knowledge  of  science  of  any  kind,  but  a 
giant  in  size  and  strength,  (being  about  eight  feet  high,)  by  reason  of 
bia  great  strength,-  activity  and  valour,  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Severus,  and  of  the  army  ;  was  raised  to  the  high- 
est military  command  ;  was  an  efficient  general ;  and  was  finally  in 
the  year,  A.  D.  235,  proclaimed  by  the  army.  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  His  acquirements  would  fit  him  for  only  the  lowest 
grade  of  military  command  at  the  present  age  of  the  world  ;  and  he 
influenced  his  army  in  battle  more  by  his  personal  example  in  at- 
tacking the  enemy  furiously,  and  slaying  them  with  his  own  powerful 
arm,  than  by  any  great  efforts  of  mind,  or  exercise  of  military  sci- 
ence in  conducting  and  marshalling  them.  What  a  wonderful  con- 
trast between  him  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  military  commanders  ? 
The  former  used  physical  power,  and  the  force  of  example  to  infiu- 
enee  his  men,  and  was  unfit  for  a  commander  in  modern  times ;  the 
kttter,  by  his  mighty  intellect,  and  accurate  military  science,  directed 
all  the  movements  of  his  men  with  as  much  precision  as  an  architect 
can  plan  and  frame  a  building,  and  when  not  overwhelmed  with  su- 
perior numbers,  he  oonducted  them  .to  certain  victory.  . 

In  ancient  warfare,  the  party  on  the  defensive  could  not  gain  much 
advantage  over  his  antagonist  by  choosing  his  ground,  and  attacking 
his  enemy  from  forts  and  fortifications,  and  from  behind  breastworks, 
trees,  fenceS)  buildings  or  cotton  bags ;  but  when  they  fought  hand  to 
hand,  both  parties  were  on  an  equality,  so  far  as  situation  was  con- 
cerned, and  every  thing  then  depended  on  physical  strength,  skill,  ex- 
perience and  personal  bravery.  In  modem  warfare,  with  the  use  of 
fire  arms,  and  heavy  ordinance,  the  party  on  the  defensive,  having 
an  opportunity  to  build  forts,  and  throw  up  breastworks  to  shelter  them- 
selves from  the  enemy's  fire,  can  often  select  their  own  ground, 
and  occupy  narrow  passes,  defiles,  and  commanding  positions,  have 
great  advantage  over  their  assailants^  which  they  did  not,  and  eould 
not  possess  when  men  fought  hand  to  hand,  with  swords,  pikes,  battle 
I,  javelins,  arrows,  &c.  &c.    Much  also  now  depends  on  fleets  and 
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vessels,  not  only  as  powerful  movable  engines  to  assail  the  enemy, 
but  also  to  transport  troops,  provisions,  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  to 
act  in  concert  with,  and  aid  and  support  land  forces.  All  the  opera- 
tions of  war  are  now  very  complicated  and  expensive,  depend  mostly 
on  mechanical  power,  require  vast  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  great  science,  experience,  and  ability,  in  the  com- 
manding officer,  and  in  all  the  superior  officers ;  but  no  very  great 
skill,  experience,  or  extraordinary  physical  power,  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  army,  is  necessary.  In  ancient  times,  it  required 
as  many  years  as  it  apparently  now  does  months  lo  make  an  efficient 
soldier.  All  the  operations  of  ancient  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  were 
simple,  and  veteran  troops,  engaged  in  an  of&nsive  war,  maintained 
themselves  mostly  by  booty,  contributions  levied  on,  and  plunder 
taken  from  the  enemy.  Hannibal,  the  Carthagenian  general,  main- 
tained his  army  in  the  Roman  territories  seventeen  years,  without 
any  aid  from  Carthage,  during  nearly  all  the  time  ;  this  cannot  be 
done  in  modern  times.  Napoleon  attempted  it,  and  thereby  excited 
the  hatred  and  indignation  against  him,  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and 
finally  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  military  power  of  a  nation  in  these 
days,  depends  more  on  their  wealth,  and  power  to  equip  fleets  and  to 
support  fleets  and  armies,  than  on  the  number  of  its  citizens  capable 
of  bearing  arms. 

In  ancient  times,  war  was  waged  entirely  by  muscular  power,  but 
at  present  mostly  by  mechanical  power.  It  formerly  required  great 
physical  strength,  long  experience,  and  skill,  in  the  soldiery,  now  it 
depends  much  more  on  the  science  and  ability  of  the  officers.  It  was 
formerly  maintained  by  plunder,  but  now  by  money,  and  requires  great 
expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  formerly  when  men 
fought  hand  to  hand,  situation  gave  little  or  no  advantage  to  assail  the 
enemy,  and  the  aggressor  had  equal  advantages  with  the  defender  to 
assail  his  antagonists  ;  but  now  the  use  of  fire  arms,  gives  the  party 
on  the  defensive,  a  great  advantage  over  his  antagonist.  Offensive 
warfare  is  now  much  more  difficult,  hazardous,  and  expensive,  than 
in  ancient  times,  and  defensive  warfare  is  much  less  so. 

As  the  success  of  warfare  formerly  depended  mostly  on  muscular 
strength,  skill,  and  experience  in  war,  qualities  which  savages  and 
barbarians  usually  possess,  the  barbarians  of  Northern  Europe  were 
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enabled  to  overrun  and  oyertum  the  western  Roman  empire  in  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  the  hordes  of  barbarian  Tartars  have  frequently 
conquered  the  more  civilized  nations  of  southern  Asia  ;  but  the  histo- 
ry of  the  last  century  shows  the  influence  of  the  mechanic  arts,  of 
machinery,  productive  industry  and  wealth,  as  well  as  the  use  of  gun- 
powder, and  fire-arms,  upon  war,  and  ftirnish  pretty  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  civilized  nations  can  never  be  again  conquered  by  sava- 
ges or  barbarians. 

As  mechanical  power  is  now  chiefly  used  in  war  as  a  substitute  for 
muscular  power,  and  wealth,  and  productive  industry  are  necessary 
to  supply  it,  great  monied  capitalists  have,  for  half  a  century  past, 
exerted  more  influence  upon  questions  of  war  and  peace,  than  great 
militar^hieftains  ;  and  the  peaceful  farmer,  mechanic,  and  artisan, 
and  the  lords  of  the  spindle  and  loom,  hove  more  influence  upon  the 
military  power,  as  well  as  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  than  Preto- 
rian  guards  and  standing  armies. 

Gun  powder  is  also  of  great  practical  utility,  and  has  produced 
very  important  results  as  n  mechanical  power,  in  aiding  man  to  blast 
rocks,  and  work  in  quarries  of  stone,  mines,  <Scc.  Its  benefits  in 
1  hese  particulars  cannot  be  easily  calculated.  Without  its  aid,  the 
progress  of  man  in  cutting  canals,  mill  races,  and  rail  roads  through 
ledges  of  rocks  and  solid  stone,  and  working  in  stone  quarries  and 
mining  operations,  would  not  probably  be  more  than  one  tenth  part 
as  great  as  it  is  at  present. 

Nations  much  more  than  individuals  are  seemingly  impelled  by  the 
hand  of  fate  $  by  a  succession  and  chain  of  natural  causes  ;  by  cir- 
ccunstances  for  the  most  part  entirely  beyond  their  immediate  con- 
trol. By  industry,  economy,  frugality  and  enterprise,  guided  by 
good  judgment  and  wisdom  during  a  long  succession  of  years,  if  at* 
tended  with  good  fortune,  individuals  may  materially  alter  and  im- 
prove their  condition,  and  overcome  the  adverse  circumstances  which 
may  have  surrounded  them  during  the  early  part  of  their  lives  ;  but 
even  then,  the  principal  part  of  their  lives  must  be  a  scene  of  toil  and 
anxiety ;  and  they  really  improve  the  condition  of  their  posterity, 
much  more  than  they  do  their  own.  Though  individuals  are  occn- 
sionally  elevated  suddenly  by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  or 
natural  causes  ;  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  of  fate  or  accident,  yet 
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they  can  usually  do  very  little  to  elevate  themselves,  or  change  their 
condition  in  life,  and  station  in  society,  except  by  the  constant  toil 
and  vigilance  of  years.  Nations  being  made  up  of  individuals,  the 
great  mass  of  whom  in  most  countries,  are  very  ignorant,  and  have 
comparatively  little  wisdom,  sagacity,  prudence,  or  economy,  and  a* 
great  many  of  them  not  much  industry  or  energy,  must  necessarily 
make  much  slower  prograss  in  improvement,  wealth,  and  power,  than 
some  portions  and  classes  of  the  community,  who  conipose  them. 
Hence  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  industry,  and  the  modes  of  doing 
business  and  performing  every  species  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  modes 
of  living,  and  the  customs  and  condition  of  the  people,  remain  the 
same,  unchanged,  in  so:iie  countries,  for  centuries  in  succession  ; 
and  the  people  seem  impelled,  as  I  have  observed,  by  the^hand  of 
fate  ;  by  a  succession  of  natural  causes ;  by  the  circu Distances,  and 
condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  over  which  they  can  exer- 
cise very  little  immediate  influence. 

Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform  in  their  operation,  yet  man 
by  his  inventive  powers  and  his  own  efibrts  and  industry  during  a 
series  of  years,  can  alter  the  face  of  nature,  and  convert  the  ores  and 
mineral,  substances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earthy  and  other  material 
things,  and  nature's  products,  as  well  as  nature's  laws,  into  instru- 
ments, and  mechanical  powers,  to  augment  the  productiveness  of  bis  ' 
own  industry,  and  the  products  of  the  earth.  The  more  labor  saving 
machinery  he  ban  invent  and  bring  into  use,  the  more  easily  he  can 
subdue  the  earth  ;  convert  its  resources  and  products  to  his  use ;  in- 
crease the  products  of  agricultural  as  well  as  mechanical  industry, 
and  facilitate  their  transportation  and  exchange ;  and  the  more  cap- 
ital he  can  accumulate  ;  and  this  again  oids  him,  in  rendering  his  in- 
dustry still  more  and  more  productive,  and  enables  him-  to  increase 
his  capital  and  wealth,  and  to  multiply  his  comforts  with  still  greater 
and  greater  rapidity.  Capital  is  not  only  wealth  of  itself,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  principal  elements,  instruments  and  agents,  by  which  man 
makes  his  industry  productive,  whereby  he  creates  value,  produces 
what  is  necessary  to  supply  his  own  wants,  and  accumulates  wealth. 

When  great  labour-saving  machines,  like  the  Spinning  Jenny, 
Steam  Engine,  and  Power  Loom,  are  invented,  which  increase  the 
productive  industry  of  man  ten  or  twenty  fold  ;  and  such  inventions 
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come  into  general  use  in  a  nation,  and  without  consuming  any  food 
or  ciotbing,  acconaplish  as  much  labour  as  several  millions  of  per- 
soBa  could  by  hand  ;  what  an  immense  change  it  will  produce  in  half 
a  century,  in  augmenting  the  products  of  industry ;  multiplying  the 
^comforts  and  diminishing  the  diseases  and  ills  of  life ;  developing  the 
resources,  and  increasing  the  capital,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion!  Such  and  similar  causes,  and  these  inventions  and  some  others, 
acting  and  reacting  upon  the  British  nation  for  about  three  quarters 
of  a  century  ;  have  increased  the  comforts  of  the  British  people  ;  de- 
creased their  ills  of  life  ;  diminished  the  ratio  of  mortality,  and  been 
the  principal  causes  of  doubling  the  population  ;  and  augmenting 
their  capita),  productive  industry,  commerce,  wealth,  revenues,  naval 
and  military  power,  about  five  fold,  during  that  period.     Th&  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  did  not  double  in  five  centuries,  from  the  year 
1000  to  the  year  1500 ;  they  scarcely  doubled  during  the  next  250 
years,  from  1500  to  1750  ;  bpt  since  the  year  1790,  they  have  doubled 
in  50  years,   and  sent  out  swarms  of  emigrants  beside,  to  .people 
other  countries.     The  laws  of  nature  have  not  changed,  but  the  in- 
ventive genius  and  industry  of  the  British  people,  has  materially 
changed  their  own  condition,  and  thereby  diminished  the  ratio  of 
mortality,  while  the  condition  of  three  quarters  of  tho  human  family 
has  remained  unchanged.    The  strong  contrast  between  the  condition 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  this  day,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  fact 
that  the  Irish  have  continued  to  be  an  agricultural  people,  in  conse- 
qaence  partly  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  country,  the  want  of 
fuel  and  minerals,  and  water  power,  and  the  character  of  the  people  ; 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  selfish  and  tyrannical  restrictions  im- 
posed npon  their  manufactures,  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Every  yard  of  cloth  ever  made  prior  to  the  year  1788,  and  nearly 
every  one  made  before  the  year  1767,  was  made  oT  materials  picked 
uid  carded  by  hand,  spun  by  hand  with  a  distaff  and  spindle,  or  on  a 
one  thread  wheel,  and  woven  in  a  hand-loom.  In  that  year,  Mr. 
James  Hargreaves,  of  England,  invented  the  Spinning  Jenny,  which 
vse  a  great  improvement  upon  the  Spinning  Machine  invented  by 
^yatt  and  Paul  in  1738,  and  enabled  one  person  to  spin,  at  first, 
^igfat,  then  sixteea,  and  finally,  one  hundred  and  twenty  threads  of 
cotton  wef),  or  filling,  at  once  ',  but  it  was  not  fitted  to  spin  warp. 
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The  genius  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt  soon  supplied  the  deficiency, 
and  in  1769,  invented  the  Spinning  Frame  ;  that  wonderful  piece  of 
machinery,  which  spins  any  number  of  threads  at  onceof  anyxlegree 
of  fineness  and  hardness ;  leaving  to  the  person  tending  itt  only  the 
labour  of- filling  the  machine  with  cotton,  and  joining  the  threads- 
when  they  break.  This  machine  in  its  present  improved  state,  and 
also  the  mule,  enables  a  person  to  spin  cotton  about  thirty  times  as 
fast,  taking  all  numbers,  coarse  and  fine,  as  could  be  done  with  the 
old  one  thread  wheel. 

In  1785,  Dr.  Cartwright,  of  England,  invented  the  power  loom,  to 
weave  by  water,  or  steam  power,  by  means  of  which  and  the  im* 
provements  made  thereon,  a  person  can  now  weave  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  times  as  fast  as  with  the  old  fashioned  hand  loom,  in  use  before 
the  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1736^ 

The  original  machine  for  carding  with  cylinders  was  invented  by 
Lewis  Paul,  and  patented  in  1748  ;  but  it  was  very  imperfect,  and  of 
but  little  practical  value,  and  not  much  used,  until  it  was  improved 
in  1772  by  John  Lees,  and  soon  afterwards  by  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wrigbt, who  constructed  it  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  form  and  mode 
as  the  ciarding  machines  now  in  use.  In  1775  Mr.  Arkwright  took 
out  a  second  patent  for  a  series  of  machines,  comprising  the 
carding,  drawing,  and  roving  machines,  all  used  in  preparing 
silk,  cotton,  flax,  and  wool  for  spinning.  The  machinery  for  spin- 
ning was  much  improved  by  the  invention  by  Mr.  Samuel  Crompton 
in  1779,  of  the  Mule  ;  which  combined  the  advantages  of  the  Spin*> 
ning  Jenny  of  Hargreaves  and  the  Spinning  Frame  of  Arkwright ;  and 
pretty  much  superseded  the  use  of  both  of  them,  within  a  few  years, 
af\er  it  had  been  improved  and  perfected  by  some  other  mechanics 
and  inventors.  Other  machines  were  invented  prior  to  the  year 
1800,  for  opening,  cleaning,  picking,  and  spreading  the  cotton,  and 
fitting  it  for  carding :  and  all  these  series  of  machines  were  im- 
proved, brought  to  a  tolerable  state  of  perfection,  and  in  general  use 
among  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  before  the  year  1806,  and 
the  most  of  them  before  the  year  1790.  And  to  use  the  clear  and 
forcible  language  of  Mr.  Baine  in  his  history  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, '*  It  is  by  iron  fingers,  teeth,  and  wheels,  moving  with  exhaust- 
less  energy,  and  devouring  speed,  that  the  cotton  is  opened,  cleaned, 
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picked,  spread,  carded,  drawn,  roved,  spun,  wound,  warped,  dressed, 

« 

and  woven." 

The  same  number  of  persons,  including  those  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture and  repair  of  the  machinery  used,  can  at  this  time  make 
about  twenty  timea  as  ra^ch  cotton  cloth  per  year,  as  they  could  have 
done  by  the  old  process  in  use  prior  to  these  inventions,  and  prior  to 
tiie  invention  of  the  fly  shuttle  in  1788.  All  these  great  inventions, 
together  with  that  of  the  Steam  Engine,  and  the  Cotton  Gin,  were 
DHide  and  brought  into  use  during  the  eighteenth  century ;  and 
though  many  of  them  have  been  gradually  improved  and  perfected 
during  the  present  century,  yet  no  very  great  improvement  or  alte* 
ration  has  been  made  in  the  machinery,  and  mode  of  making  cloth  in 
Great  Britain  during  that  time,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
before  the  year  1806,  the  same  number  of  persons  could ^make  at 
least  three-fourths  as  much  cloth,  cotton,  woollen,  linen  or  silk  per 
annum  as  they  can  at  this  time,  (1845,)  and  fifleen  times  as  much  as 
they  could  have  done  prior  to  the  year  1738^ 

The  Steam  Engine  was  greatly  improved  and  adapted  to  ordinary 
use  as  a  motive  power,  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  about  the  year  1767. 
It  came  into  pretty  general  use  in  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  year 
17Q0|  and  has  been  of  incalculable  service  and  value  to  mankind  ; 
and  more  especially  so  to  Great  Britain,  in  working  her  mines,  and 
parlieularly  in  raising  coal  from  the  mines  ;  as  well  as  in  moving 
machinery  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  iron,  cutlery,  Szc. 

The  continental  nations  of  Europe,  being  the  most  of  the  time  from 
1790  to  the  close  of  tho  year  1816,  involved  in  the  wars  growing  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  did  but  little  to  introduce  the  use  of  ma- 
cbioery,  and  to  improve  their  system  of  manufacture,  until  aAer 
the  end  of  those  wars  ;  so  that  Great  Britain  enjoyed  the  full  benefit 
of  the  tioonopoly  of  the  markets  of  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial 
world  for  her  manufactures,  with  scarcely  a  competitor,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  at  about  or  very  nearly  as  high 
pricey  as  before  the  invention  and  introduction  of  machinery.     The 

« 

immense  advantage  derived  by  the  British  people  from  the  use  of 
meehinery,  higii  prices,  and  this  great  monopoly,  gave  such  activity 
to  their  industry  of  all  kinds,  and  made  it  so  productive  and  profitable, 
••  to  enable  all  classes,  the  commercial,  and  agricultural  as  well  as 
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the  manufaoturing  aod  mining,  to  pay  high  wages  for  labour  and  yet 
to  create  and  accumulate  capital  and  wealth  from  1790  to  1816,  with 
a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  other  age  of  the  world  ;  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  burthens  imposed  on  them  to  support  the  war. 

The  number  of  persons,  including  their  families  engaged  in  the 
Cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  in  all  its  branches,  in  1840,  in- 
cluding those  engaged  in  making  and  keeping  in  repair  the  machinery 
used,  has  been  estirnated  by  Mr.  McCulloch  at  about  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  ;  and  if  their  labour  is  twenty  times  as  productive 
as  the  labour  of  the  same  number  of  persons  prior  to  1767,  it  is  equal 
to  the  industry  of  thirty  million  persons,  including  their  families  and 
children,  without  the  aid  of  modern  machinery.  The  saving  is 
therefore  equal  to  the  labour  of  a  population  of  twenty-eight  millions 
five-hun(|red  thousand.  The  labour  saved  by  machinery  and  the 
Steam  Engine  in  the  manufacture  of  wool,  silk,  linen,  mining, 
raising  coal,  making  iron  and  cutlery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
is  probably  as  much  more,  or  equal  to  a  population  of  twenty-eight 
million  five-hundred  thousand  ;  making  the  total  saving  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1840,  by  means  of  machinery  of  recent  invention,  equal 
to  the  productive  labour  of  a  population  of  fifty-seven  millions. 

The  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  in  1840t 
was  a  little  over  four-hundred  million  pounds;  and  from  1810  to 
1815,  during  the  last  struggle  with  Napoleon,  about  one-hundred 
million  pounds,  annually.  If  we  estimate  the  saving  by  means  of 
machinery,  at  three-fourths  as  much  for  each  labourer  from  1810  to 
1815,  as  from  1840  to  1845,  it  would,  from  1810  to  1815  be  equal  to 
the  labour  of  three-fourths  of  one-fourth  of  fifty-seven  millions  of 
inhabitants,  or  more  than  ten  millions. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  I  have  taken  into  the  account  the  labour 
of  making  the  machinery^  and  keeping  it  in  repair;  and  that  it 
labours  for  man  unceasingly,  without  fatigue  ;  consumes  nothing  but 
a  little  oil ;  eats  nothing,  drinks  nothing,  and  requires  no  clothing  ; 
that  it  is  the  most  valuable  servant  man  ever  had,  and  requires  no 
expensive  oomforts  to  be  provided  for  it.  If  a  people  who  have  not 
the  use  of  machinery  are  taxed  to  support  the  government,  and  carry 
on  war,  to  the  amount  of  one-eighth  part  of  their  gross  earnings  and 
incomes,  it  is  the  largest  amount  that  can  possibly  be  collected  of 
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them  for  a  series  of  years  in  succession ';  and  it  takes  at  least  seven- 
eighths  of  all  their  earnings  and  incomes,  in  the  aggregate^  to  sup^ 
port  them  from  year  to  year,  and  in  as  much  as  the  productive  power 
of  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  from  1810  to  1815, 
was  equal  to  that  of  ten-million  persons,  and  yet  consumed  nothing, 
it  enabled  the  nation  to  levy  and  collect  taxes,  to  support  the  war  as 
much  as  if  the  population  had  been  increased  80,000,000,  or  eight 
times  the  ten  millions,  without  the  machinery. 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  machinery,  and  pro- 
ductive industry  upon  the  wealth,  power  and  revenues  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  ability  of  the  nation  to  wage  war,  at  different  periods, 
I  have  made  the  following  table,  showing  the  population,  national 
debt,  and  annual  public  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  several 
different  periods  from  the  year  1600  to  1815  ;  the  statements  of  the 
.  revenues  are  mostly  taken  from  Mr.  Alison's  history  of  Europe,  and 
are  stated  in  pounds  sterling. 

National  Debt.  Public  Revennefl. 

£480,000 
£664,263  2,001,885 

78,293,312  6,923,000 

283,484,870  11,962,000 

528,889,277  34,113,146 

864,822,441  .  72,210,512 

Mr.  Alison  states  the  public  revenues  from  taxation,  directly  and 
indirectly,  at  over  £68,000,000  sterling  for  each  of  the  years,  1813 
and  1814  Such  enormous  taxes  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain  paid 
from  1800  to  1815,  during  their  wars  with  Napoleon,  were  never 
paid,  and  never  could  have  been  paid  by  any  other  people.  Nothing 
but  the  great  and  unrivalled  power  of  their  machinery,  their  exten- 
sive manufactures  and  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of 
half  the  world  for  their  manufactures,  and  high  prices,  (there  being 
00  competitors,)  enabled  them  to  do  it ;  and  to  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment about  £20,000,000  adnually,  beside,  to  carry  on  the  war.  And 
in  spite  of  these  immense  burthens,  which  would  have  crushed  any 
other  people  to  the  earth  and  reduced  the  people  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment to  bankruptcy,  they  flourished  and  increased  in  wealth  as  well 
as  in  population  faster  than  during  any  other  fifteen  years  in  their 


Date. 

Population. 

1600 

6,500,000 

1688 

7,850,000 

1748 

10,350,000 

1783 

12,600,000 

1801 

16,370,000 

1815 

19,000,000 

t 
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whole  history  as  a  nation ;  and  it  appears  to  me  it  would  not  be  ex- 
travagant to  estimate  the  increase  of  their  aggregate  wealth  during 
the  period  from  1800  to  1815,  as  equal  to  nearly  one  hondred  per 
cent. 

One  of  the  prfncipal  causes  which  led  to,  and  produced  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  was  the  heavy  debt  of 
France,  and  the  financial  embKarrassments  of  the  government.  Na- 
poleon, President  Jefferson,  and  many  other  able  and  sagacious 
statesmen  of  that  day,  looking  upon  the  immense  and  Vapidly  accu- 
mulating debt  of  the  British  nation  under  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  enormous  burthens  imposed  on  the  people,  thought  it  impossible 
for  them  to  sustain  themselves  very  long  under  such  burthens,  and 
that  a  revolution,  and  dissolution  of  the  British  government  within  a 
short  time  was  inevitable.  They  regarded  the  government  as  upon 
the  brink  of  ruin  ;  as  impelled  forward  by  natural  causes,  from  which  . 
there  was  no  escape  ;  and  looked  upon  its  ruin  as  certain.  They 
reasoned  from  the  experience  and  history  of  other  nations,  and  their 
reasoning,  if  applied  to  any  other  nation,  in  any  age  of  the  world, 
would  have  been  strictly  correct  Their  only  error  was,  in  not 
properly  calculating  and  appreciating  the  power,  apd  productive 
energy  of  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain  ;  equal,  as  I  have  estimated 
it,  so  far  as  ability  to  pay  taxes,  and  support  war,  was  concerned,  to 
over  eighty-millions  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  people  were  accumulating  wealth  and  capital,  by  their 
manufacturing  and  mining  industry,  and  their  commerce,  with  un- 
exampled rapidity ;  nearly  all  the  loans  to  the  government  were 
made  by  British  capitalists,  to  whom  nearly  the  whole  national  debt 
was  due,  and  the  stability  of  the  government  was  not  shaken,  or 
scarcely  effected  by  it.  The  only  efiect  of  it,  was  to  give  the  capi- 
talists a  perpetual  mortgage  upon  the  productive  industry  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  which  was  then  less  oppressive,  while  they  enjoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  use  of  machinery,  and  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and  cutlery,  and 
wages  were  high,  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
since  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  France,  the  United  States, 
and  into  all  the  nations  of  central  and  northern  Europe. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  at  this  time  (1845,) 
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a^t  twenty-eight  xnilliont ;  and  the  ordinary  revenues  odiected  by 
taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  about  jS50,000,000  sterling ;  yet  taxa- 
tion, and  particularly  the  taxes  on  bread  stuffs  are  felt  by  the  labour- 
ing clasMs,  ai^d  the  poor,  as  ten  times  more  oppressive  then  they 
were  thirty  years  since  ;  when  the  revenues  collected  in  proportion 
to  the  population  were  twice  as  great ;  and  consequently  the  taxes 
were  tyice  as  heavy  ;  and  provisions  were  from  50  to  76  per  cent, 
higher.  The  reason  is  obvioua  The  rule  laid  down  by  writers  on 
political  economy,  that  the  price  of  products  is  not  governed  by  their 
utility,  nor  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  them,  but  by 
die  relative  proportion  between  the  supply  of  any  given  article  in 
the  market,  and  the  demand  for  it,  is  an  unchangeable  law  of  nature ; 
which  neither  legislatures,  laws,  combinations,  nor  trades  unions 
can  have  much  influence  over.  They  may  have  an  indirect  influ- 
ence for  a  short  period,  by  lessening  the  supply,  and  affecting  public 
opinion,  but  not  much  If  any  direct  influence.  Before  machinery 
was  much  used  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  British  enjoyed 
the  monopoly  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  demand  for  British 
goods  was  much  greater  than  the  manufacturers  could  possibly  sup- 
ply, and  the  prices  of  cottons,  and  particularly  coarse  cottons,  were 
from  1800  to  1815  at  least  four  times  as  high  as  they  were  from 
1842  to  1845.  Such  being  the  case,  the  manufacturers  were  anxious 
to  make  as  many  goods  for  market  as  possible,  extended  their  busi- 
nesB,  built  new  factories,  and  got  additional  machinery  annually,  and 
were  obliged  to  bid  up  and  offer  high  wages  to  command  the  requisite 
number  of  workmen ;  and  so  great  was  the  demand  and  the  drain  of 
*  laborers  from  other  employments,  as  to  raise  very  high  the  wages  for 
every  kind  of  employment,  throughout  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts. 
Since  the  general  introduction  and  use  of  machinery  upon  the  conti- 
oant,  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United  Stales  ;  and  the  passage  of 
protective  tariffi,  not  only  by  the  United  States,  but  by  nearly  all  the 
continental  nations  of  Europe,  to  encourage  manufactures  at  home, 
and  restrict  the  introduction  and  use  of  British  manufactures ;  and 
tbe  rapid  increase  of  manufactured  goods  from  these  causes,  the  de- 
nmnd  for  British  goods  has  been  much  restricted,  and  much  less  than 
formerly,  in  proportion  to  the  supply.     The  consequence  has  been, 
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that  the  ordinary  operation  of  this  unchangeable  law  of  nature,  has 
reduced  the  price  throughout  the  comoiercial  world*  of  all  fabrics 
manufactured  either  wholly  or  partly  by  the  use  of  machinery  ;  this 
reduction  of  price  has  operated  by  the  same  law  of  nature,  to  lessen 
the  manufacture,  dimiuish  the  demand  for  laborers,  and  depress  the 
wages  of  labour  ;  and  although  the  wages  of  labour  in  Great  Britain 
are  now  from  two  to  three  times  as  high  as  they  are  in  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  yet  they  are  but  little  over  half 
as  high  as  they  were  thirty  years  since. 

Let  us  now  take  a  summary  view  of  the  condition  of  France,  and 
see  the  extent  of  her  population,  revenues,  and  power,  compared 
with  Great  Britain.  In  1789  her  population  was  about  25,600,000, 
and  her  annual  revenue  a  trifle  less  than  £20,000,000  sterling. 
Prior  to  1806  her  territory  had  been  increased  about  one-fifth  part, 
and  her  population  then  amounted  to  over  29,000,000,  beside  the 
Netherlands  which  had  also  been  added  to  the  French  empire  and 
swelled  its  population  to  over  34,000,000,  while  that  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  then  less  than  half  as  great.  The  whole  revenues 
of  the  vast  Empire  of  France  in  1802  was  but  £22,942,000  sterling ; 
in  1803  £23,062,000  ;  in  1804  £23,342,000 ;  in  1808  £26,500,000  ; 
in  1609,  £29,000,000 ;  in  1810  £29,700,000 ;  and  including  the 
revenues  derived  from  the  Roman  States,  they  amounted  in  1811  to 
£36,200,000,  in  1812  to  £35,300,000  and  in  1813  to  but  £33,000,000 
sterling.  It  thus  appears,  that  the  revenues  of  the  French  nation, 
during  the  whole  war,  from  1800  to  1815,  was  only  about  one-fourth 
part  as  gi^at  as  that  of  the  British,  in  proportion  to  the  population ; 
and  yet  the  French  people  were  exhausted  and  impoverished  by  the 
war,  while  the  British  were  growing  rich,  and  accumulating  capital, 
with  great  rapidity. 

Napoleon  counted  up  his  millions  of  subjects,  and  reasoned  in  this 
way  :  the  French  empire  has  over  34,000,000  millions  of  inhabitants, 
besides  its  dependencies,  and  the  British  Isles  less  than  17,000,000  ; 
the  French  people  are  valiant,  warlike,  and  ambitious  of  military 
glory,  while  the  British  have  been  pretty  uniformly  unsuccessful  in 
all  their  military  campaigns  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  during 
the  last  forty  years,  and  have  been  successful  only,  in  fighting  the 
enervated  and  half  civilized  inhabitants  of  India,  and  surely,  under 
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KIph  circomstances  over  34,000,000  of  people  with  my  superior 
talents  as  a  military  commander,  and  conqueror,  can  overcome  half 
that  number  who  are  only  a  nation  of  shop  keepers.  His  error  was, 
io  not  understanding  and  not  taking  into  account  the  power  of  machi* 
nery,  and  its  immense  effect,  in  increasing  the  productive  industry 
and  power  of  the  British  people.  Nearly  all  his  ideas  of  govern  mehr, 
and  of  war,  (except  so  far  as  the  use  of  gun-powder  and  fire-arms  had 
nx)dified  and  changed  military  operations,)  were  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  wars  of  the  CsBsars ;  he  did  not, 
nor  did  any  statesman  of  that  period,  seem  to  understand  the  prodi- 
gious influence  which  the  machinery  invented  during  the  previous 
fifty  years,  had,  in  increasing  the  power  of  the  Britbh  nation.  His 
calculations  were  all  founded  on  the  assumption  that  he  was  contend* 
ing  with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  off  people,  in  no  respect 
superior  in  power  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  to  the  French 
people,  when  in  fact  he  was  contending  with  a  people,  whose  actual 
revenues,  from  taxation,  were  more  than  twice  as  great  as  those  of 
France,  and  whose  ability  to  raise  means,  by  loans  and  taxation,  to 
maintain  fleets  and  armies,  and  to  carry  on  military  operations,  were 
about  three  times  as  great. 

Mr.  Alison,  in  the  77th  Chapter  of  his  history  of  Europe,  8a3rs 
tbe  expenditures  of  the  British  nation,  during  the  year  1815,  the  last 
year  of  their  great  struggle  with  Napoleon,  reached  the  unparalleled 
Bum  of  £110,000,000  sterling;  about  £38,000,000  of  which  was 
raised  by  loans,  and  no  less  than  £11,085,232  of  it  was  paid  in  the 
shape  of  subsidies,  to  other  nations  of  Europe,  to  aid  them  in  car- 
*fying  on  the  war ;  that  '^such  was  the  exhaustion  of  the  finances  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  from  the  unparalleled  efforts  ^hey  had 
tnade  during  the  two  previous  years,  (1818  and  1814,)  that  they 

• 

were  unable  to  put  their  armies  in  motion  without  this  pecuniary 
usistance ;  and  that  it  might  truly  be  said  that  the  whole  military 
force  of  Europe  was  this  year,  arrayed  in  British  pay  against  France.'' 
Large  subsidies  had  also  been  granted  by  the  British  to  other  nations 
of  Europe,  during  previous  years,  to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  the 

• 

general  war  against  Napoleon,  and  all  these  subsidies,  and  three 
quarters  of  the  revenues  and  loans  of  the  British  nation*  were  fur- 
ojshed  by  meanB  of  the  machinery,  and  the  increase  of  the  products 
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of  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  commerce  of  the  British  people, 
in  consequence  of  their  machinery. 

The  effects  of  the  inventions  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwrigbt,  James 
Watt,  James  Hargreaves,  Samuel  Crompton,  and  Edmund  Cart* 
Wright,  and  of  some  others  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Afr.  Eli  Whitney 
of  Massachusetts,  upon  the  productive  powers  of  man  and  upon  the 
manufacturing  industry,  commerce,  and  increase  of  wealth  and 
power  of  Great  Britain,  were  the  natural  and  ordinary  physical  effects 
of  natural  causes  ;  and  in  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  effects  which 
operated  upon  and  controlled  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  produced 
the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  inventions  of  each 
of  those  celebrated  men  probably  had  more  influence  than  the  genius 
and  the  military  talents  aad  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Their 
effects  will  be  felt  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  long  as  civili- 
zation shall  last.  They  have  been  the  principal,  yea  almost  the  sole 
means  of  so  increasing  the  comforts  of  life,  as  to  reduce  the  ratio  of 
mortality  of  Great  Britain  nearly  one-third,  and  to  reduce  it  very 
sensibly  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America. 
They  enabled  the  British  people  to  monopolize,  for  a  long  period^ 
nearly  half  the  commerce  of  the  civilized  world ;  to  involve  almost 
every  nation  in  debt  to  them,  asd  to  make  them  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  them,  and  tributary  to  them,  for  their  manufactured 
goods  and  fabrics.  These  same  causes  continue,  and  by  their  natural 
operation,  tend  to  throw  the  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  and  against  every  other  nation  and  people ;  and  to  involve 
them  more  and  more  in  debt  to  the  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, to  drain  them  of  the  precious  metals  to  pay  the  interest 
on  their  debts  ;  and  to  impoverish  them  as  debtors,  and  to  enrich  the 
British  as  creditors.  These  same  causes  have  produced  a  very  great 
increase  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles.  During  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years  from  1760  to  1775,  they  did  not  increase  over  10 
per  cent.,  and  they  never  increased  as  much  as  that  during  any 
prior  twenty-five  years,  in  their  whole  history  ;  but  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  they  have  increased  from  15  to  18  per  cent,  every  ten 
years.  In  1775,  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  only  about  11,700,000 ;  in  1841,  it  amounted  to  over  26,500,000, 
and  is  now  (1845,)  about  twenty-eight  millions ;  while  if  none  of 
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these  ioventions  had  been  made,  it  would  not  at  this  day,  haTe 
amounted  to  over  fifteen  and  a  half,  or  sixteen  millions ;  and  the 
revenaes,  wealth  and  power  of  the  British  nation  would  probably 
have  been  about  one-fourth  part  as  great  as  they  are  now. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon  Earope,  and  the  civilized 
world,  if  these  inventions  had  been  made  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
and  their  effects  had  not  been  much  developed,  until  after  the  close 
of  the  career  of  Napoleon  ?  Is  it  not  probable,  yea  almost  certain 
that  he  would  have  conquered  the  British  Isles,  established  an  uni- 
Tonal  empire  in  Europe,  and  extended  it  over  the  principal  part 
of  the  civilized,  world  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  would  have  been 
the  etTects  upon  these  United  States  of  America,  if  these  splendid 
ioTentions  had  been  made  in  England,  and  had  developed  their  effects 
upon  the  productive  industry,  commerce,  population,  wealth  and 
power  of  the  British  Isles,  half  a  century  sooner  ?  Is  it  probable  that 
we  should  have  gained  our  independence  when  we  did  ?  Or  should 
we  have  been  held  in  subjection  as  colonies  by  the  power  of  Great 
Britain,  until,  in  the  i)rogres8  of  time,  her  government  is  revolu* 
tionized,  that  we  might  take  advantage  of  her  anarchy,  confusion 
and  weakness,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  establish  our 
independence  ? 

AH  these  questions  have  been  discqssed,  and  these  facts  alluded  to, 
as  illustrations,  to  show  the  efiect  of  the  laws  of  nature  upon  the' 
destiny  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  to  show  that  nature's 
laws  favor  the  diligent,  the  industrious,  the  frugal,  the  saving,  and 
the  intelligent ;  by  making  the  capital  accumulated  by  industry  and 
frugality,  a  powerful  agent  and  engine  to  increase  still  further  the 
prodoctive  industry  of  man ;  and  to  show  how  man  can,  has,  and 
does,  influence,  his  own  destiny,  and  change  his  own  condition,  and 
how  far  he  is  governed  by  the  stern  laws  of  physical  necessity,  over 
which  he  can  exercise  no  inffuence  whatever. 

■ 

When  Mr.  Biddle  and  his  associates,  by  very  adroit  management, 
ukI  profuse  promises,  &c.,  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  a  charter  for  his  misnamed  United  States  Bank^  with  a  capital 
of  135,000,000,  free  from  the  control  of  Congress,  and  from  the 
inquisitive  and  troublesome  investigations  of  government  directors, 
V)d  Congressional  committees ;  he  established  a  son  in  the  cotton 
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trade  in  Liverpool ;  launched  out  millions  annually  to  buy  up  cotton 
and  state  stocks ;  apparently  expected  to  control  the  money,  stock  and 
cotton  markets  of  the  United  States/ and  the  exchanges  between  the 
new  and  the  old  world,  to  raise  and  depress  cotton  and  stocks  at  pleas- 
ure ;  and  compel  the  British  and  French,  and  others  to  pay  such  prices 
for  cotton  as  he  might  dictate.  But  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Biddle^s  cal- 
culations, on  the  one  hand,  the  Southern  slaveholders  had  been  for 
years  turning  nearly  all  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  and 
had  increased  its  production  beyond  the  wants  of  the  manufacturing 
and  civilized  world,  and  a  rapid  decline  in  price  was  a  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  States 
had  projected  great  and  visionary  schemes  of  internal  improvement, 
and  embarked  in  expensive  works,  which  could  yield  very  little  in- 
come in  the  existing  state  of  the  country,  and  had  noade  large  loans 
to  carry  into  effect  their  projected  schemes,  the  interest  on  which  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  pay,  and  a  shock  of  the  public  credit,  and 
fall  of  state  stocks  was  a  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequence. 
In  addition  to  these  natural  causes,  the  large  importation  of  foreign 
goods  under  the  free  trade  compromise  act  of  1838,  the  accumulation 
of  a  foreign  debt  of  over  $200,000,000,  and  a  rapid  exportation  of 
specie  to  pay  the  heavy  ballances  of  trade  against  our  country,  and 
the  interest  on  our  debt,  contributed  as  natural  causes  to  excite  alarm, 
depress  the  prices  of  cotton  and  state  stocks,  to  drain  the  banks  and 
the  country  of  specie,  and  to  create  a  panic ;  and  in  the  final  result, 
not  only  the  cotton  and  state  stocks  owned  by  Mr.  Biddle's  bank  fell 
in  price,  but  hundreds  of  its  heavy  borrowers  and  debtors  who  had 
also  speculated  in  cotton  and  stocks,  were  ruined,  and  the  Bank 
itself,  with  its  iihmense  capital,  was  prostrated  as  quickly  and  easily 
as  any  country  Bank  of  an  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital.  Such 
are  often  the  irresistible  tendencies  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  commerce  of  nations,  as  well  as  upon 
the  prices  of  commodities,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  trade. 


CHAPTER  II. 

INDUBTKT  AND   EXERCISE   ABE   NEGE88A&T   TO   DEVELOPS  THE   MEN- 
TAL, AND  MORAL,  AB  WELL  AS  THE  PHYSICAL  FACULTIES  OF  MAN. 

The  mind,  as  well  as  the  body,  is  developed  and  strengthened,  and 
all  the  muscles  and  organs  of  the  system  are  increased  in  size,  and 
rendered  more  perfect,  by  frequent  exercise.  Even  the  senses  are 
rendered  more  acute  and  accurate  by  exercise  and  long  practice. 
An  experienced  banker,  accustomed  to  examine  critically  the  exe- 
cution of  bank  notes  and  drafts,  can  readily  see  and  detect  defects, 
omissions  and  diiferences  in  the  execution,  or  engraving,  too  minute 
and  slight  to  be  perceived  by  a  person  of  less  experience  ;  and  sailors 
can  of\eD  perceive  distinctly  vessels  and  objects  at  a  distance  upon 
the  water,  which  are  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vision  of 
landsmen.  A  skillful  musician,  whose  organs  of  hearing  have  been 
disciplined  for  years,  will  be  put  in  pain  by  slight  discords,  which 
would  not  be  observed  by  ordinary  hearers. 

It  is  so  with  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  more  a  person 
exercises  his  memory,  judgment,  or  reasoning  faculties,  upon  any 
particular  subject,  the  more  acute,  accurate,  and  active,  the  faculty 
exercised  becomes.  In  as  much  as  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
carried  on  by  means  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  which  consists 
of  physical  organs,  when  the  mind  has  dwelt  long  upon  any  partio- 
alar  sabjecty  the  succession  of  ideas  in  the  mind,  from  frequent  occur-' 
rence  aiH^  repetition,  become  associated  together  and  form  trains  of 
thought,  so  that  when  the  same  subject  is  again  introduced  to  the 
mind,  the  same  succession  of  ideas  and  trains  of  thought  will  be  sug- 
gested to  it,  and  follow  each  other  in  their  accustomed  order.  This 
association  of  ideas  in  the  mind  depends  on  the  same  cause,  and  is 
governed  by  the  same  laws  as  the  characteristic  of  the  muscular  and 
oi^nic  system  usually  called  habit.  No  man  can  be  a  great  gen- 
eral in  modern  times,  since  war  has  been  reduced  to  a  system,  and 
become  a  very  complicated  science,  unless  his  mind  has  been  tho- 
loughly  disciplined  by  active  service  in  the  field,  as  well  as  by  exten- 
sive reading  and  learning  in  mathematics,  fortification,  and  mill- 
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tary  tactics^  and  much  reflection.  Nor  can  a  man  become  a  distin- 
guished diplomatist,  lawyer,  orator,  debator  or  tactician,  as  a  leader 
of  a  political  party,  without  much  experience  as  well  as  learning  in 
those  several  departments ;  learning  alone  is  not  sufficient ;  practice 
also  is  necessary.  But  to  make  a  great  statesman,  legislator,  or 
judge,  more  mature  judgment,  and  more  various  and  extensive  acquire- 
ments, observation,  and  reflection  are  necessary,  but  experience  is 
not  so  absolutely  indispensable.  Extensive  acquirements,  science, 
observation,  and  reflection,  in  these  great  departments  of  life  and  a 
few  others,  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  experience.  The  science  of 
government  can  only  be  acquired  by  many  years  of  intense  mental 
labour. 

The  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  can  be  fully  developed  and  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  and  exercise  only,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  fitted 
for  any  of  the  higher  employments  of  civilized  life  ;  not  even  for 
any  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  employment,  or  even 
farming,  much  less  for  a  learned  profession,  without  many  years  of 
training,  and  intense  application.  The  muscles  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  current  of  thought,  and  succession  of  4deas  in  the  mind,  must 
be  adapted,  by  practice  and  discipline,  to  their  respective  ends,  before 
any  high  degree  of  excellence  can  be  attained  in  any  useful  employ- 
ment of  life.  Every  thing  must  become  habitual,  before  it  can  be 
performed  skillfully.  How  infinitely  superior  is  civilized  man,  over 
savages  and  barbarians,  not  only  in  the  development  and  cultivation 
of  bis  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  and  faculties  ;  but  also  in  physi- 
cal developments,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  muscular  system,  to  some 
useful  and  productive  industry,  or  business,  to  which  he  ^ay  have 
been  bred  I  He  may  not  be  superior  in  strength  or  agility  for  the 
chace,  or  for  warlike  operations  to  destroy  his  fellow  beings,  but 
superior  in  adaptation  to  useful  labour,  in  any  employment  which 
will  enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  and  to  fill  the  station  for  whicli  ho  was  apparently  designed 
by  the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  a  common  adage,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  science  ;  nor 
is  there  any  short  and  easy  path  to  attain  it.  It  can  only  be  acquired 
by  nuiny  long  years  of  patient  and  toilsome  labour,  diligence  and 
attention.    The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  the  sons  of  great 
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aad  eminent  men,  who  have  raised  themselves  to  distinction,  by 
patient  industry  and  energy  of  character,  do  not  generally  possess 
the  talents  and  abilities  of  their  fathers.  Being  generally  bred  in 
lazury  and  comparative  indolence,  which  serves  to  stimulate  their 
pride,  vanity,  and  passion  for  amusement  and  pleasure,  they  seldom 
exert  themselves  sufficiently  to  acquire  much  vigor  either  of  body  or 
mind ;  and  they  are  often  led  on  by  the  spe<;ious  attractions  of  frivo- 
lous amusements  and  dissipations,  until  their  passions  for  amusement 
become  so  strong,  that  they  cannot  be  resisted  ;  and  the  mind  becomes 
unfitted  to  enjoy  the  sober  realities  of  life. 

Luxury  and  indolence  are  the  grave  of  talent.  A  person  may  be 
born  with  as  much  native  talent  as  Julius  Cxsar,  Cicero,  or  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  if  cradled  in  luxury,  and  bred  in  indolence,  unless  he 
makes  a  total  change  of  his  habits,  which  is  almost  impossible,  he 
must  necessarily  remain  through  life,  comparatively  feeble  and  ineffi- 
cient. He  may,  by  means  of  his  native  genius,  elegance  of  manners 
and  general  information,  acquired  without  reasoning  much,  be  able  to 
make  a  speech,  or  address,  upon  the  mere  surface  of  things,  that 
may  tickle  the  fancy  of  a  popular  audience,  and  be  effective  for  the 
moment ;  but  to  discuss  great  principles  with  ability,  and  point  out 
their  tendencies,  trace  them  to  their  ultimate  results,  and  warn  the 
public  of  the  dangers  attending  them ;  or  to  originate  and  mature 
grs&t  and  important  measures  for  t))e  benefit  of  their  country,  requires 
an  enlarged  wisdom,  acquired  by  attentively  observing  the  current  of 
human  events,  for  a  long  period,  much  learning,  deep  reflection  and 
siody,  and  a  well  balanced,  and  well  disciplined  mind. 

Nor  is  discipline  of  mind  in  one  department  of  science  or  business, 
of  as  much  importance  in  other  departments,  which  are  very  different 
in  their  character,  as  many  of  the  schools,  and  schoolmen  pretend. 
To  play  chess  and  many  games  of  cards  and  some  other  games  of 
amusement  well,  requires  considerable  science  and  discipline  of  mind, 
as  well  as  experience ;  and  yet  the  science  and  discipline  of  mind 
thus  acquired,  serve^only  to  intoxicate  the  mind,  and  to  divert  it  froroi 
and  unfit  it  for  any  rational  and  useful  employment.  If  these  reflec- 
tions are  correct,  they  show  the  importance  of  "  training  up  a  child 
In  the  way  he  should  go,"  and  forming  his  habits  of  mind  and  body, 
and  adapting  them  not  only  to  the  paths  of  virtue,  but  to  the  pursuits 
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which  he  is  to  follow  through  life.  They  show  also  the  reason  of 
the  great  difficulty  and  hazard  of  a  man's  changing  his  pursuits,  after 
he  has  attained  the  middle  age  of  life. 

The  ^me  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  our  moral,  benevolent, 
and  social  feelings.  They  are  quickened,  increased,  and  strengthened 
also,  by  frequent  exercise,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  physical  and 
intellectual  faculties.  Frequent  attention  to  the  wants,  and  sufierings 
of  the  poor  and  unforttinate,  and  relieving  them,  serves  to  awaken, 
increase  and  strengthen  oiir  benevolent  feelings  and  sympathies  for 
persons  in  distress,  and  to  render  them  more  quick-and  active.  In 
order  to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
strain our  selfish  as  well  as  our  malevolent  passions.  Moderation, 
and  the  restraint  of  violent  passions  and  appetites,  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  virtue.  A  person  of  violent  and  unrestrained  passions, 
may  have  certain  generous  impulses,  which  may  be  called  instincts, 
or  propensities,  but  cannot  be  properly  dignified  with  t)ie  title  of 
virtues.  One  of  the  noblest  acquirements  of  man,  consists  in  the 
power  which  may  become  a  fixed  habit,  of  restraining  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  giving  a  proper  direction  to  his  moral  and  social  feelings. 
Even  conscience  can  be  cultivated,  and  generally  depends  upon  the 
education,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  person. 

The  frequent  gratification  of  feelings  and  desires,  increases  their 
force,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  impulse  of  nature,  which  is  greatly 
strengthened  and  increased  in  violence  by  repetition,  until  it  becomes 
an  habitual  attendant  upon  its  associated  feeling,  or  desire,  and  soon 
becomes  so  powerful  as  not  to  be  easily  overcome,  or  restrained. 
Though  passion  is  essentially  physical  in  its  character,  yet  it  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  will,  and  upon  habit,  and  the  principle  of  associ- 
ation,  that  it  may  be  disciplined  and  controled  by  the  mind.  Passion 
may  therefore  be  defined  an  inftpulse  of  nature,  arising  by  the  force 
of  habit,  from  any  feeling  or  desire  with  which  it  is  associated.  The 
very  source  or  origin  from  whence  violent  passions  arise,  consists  in 
the  repeated  and  habitual  indulgence  of  feelings  and  desires,  which 
were  at  first  moderate,  and  easily  controled.  Indulgence  is  the 
source  of  passion  and  vice  ;  and  self  restraint,  and  a  proper  direction 
and  exercise  of  our  moral  feelings  and  sympathies  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  virtue.     Proper  exercise  and  discipline  is  therefore  as  neces- 
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sary  to  the  development  of  our  moral,  as  it  is  to  our  intellectual  and 
physical  faculties. 

Exercise  and  discipline  being  necessary  to  develope,  strengthen, 
and  bring  to  perfection  all  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and 
physical  faculties  of  man,  industry,  in  which  I  would  include  both 
mental  and  physical  labour,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and 
greatest  of  virtues.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  from  the  very  nature  and 
constitution  of  man,  as  well  as  from  the  original  command  to  him, 
that  he  should  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  to  have  been  im- 
posed upon  every  well  person  as  a  duty,  to  attend  to  some  business  or 
employment,  either  of  utility  to  himself  or  his  fellow  beings,  which 
may  serve  to  exercise,  develope  and  discipline  his  organs  and  facul- 
ties. The  necessity  of  industry  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  seems  to  . 
have  been  imposed  upon  man  by  the  Deity  for  a  two-fold  object ;  first, 
to  develope  and  discipline  his  physical  and  intellectual  organs  and 
faculties,  to  enable  him  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  and  to  maintain  his  offspring,  and  to  people,  replen- 
isif,  and  subdue  the  earth  :  Secondly,  to  develope  his  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  to  fit  him  for  living  in  a  state  of  society  in  this 
world,  and  for  a  higher  state  of  existence  in  the  world  to  come.  That 
this  life  is  but  a  state  of  probation,  to  develope  the  faculties  of  man, 
aad  fit  him  for  another  and  better  world,  is  believed  not  only  by  Chris- 
tians, but  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Pagan  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  exercise  increases  in  size,  as  well  as  strengthens,  all  the 
organs  of  the  human  system,  is  verified  in  the  case  of  the  black-smith, 
whose  right  arm,  by  the  daily  use  of  heavy  hammers,  in  forging  and  ^ 
working  iron,  becomes  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  arms  of 
any  other  class  of  men.  It  is  a  general  rule,  applying  to  all  classes 
of  persons,  that  the  limbs  and  organs,  or  part  of  the  system  most  exer- 
cised, become  the  strongest.  The  mind,  as  has  been  previously 
remarked,  depends  entirely  upon  physical  organs,  that  is  upon  the 
brain  and  nervous  system,  as  instruments,  in,  through,  and  by  means 
of  which  it  acts,  and  it  cannot  act  without  them,  except  within  a 
▼ery  limited  sphere.  These  physical  organs  are  not  only  the  medium 
through  which  the  mind  receives  impressions  from,  and  ideas  of 
external  objeets,  by  means  of  sensation,  and  by  which  it  conveys  its 
ififloence  by  volition  to  the  muscular  system,  but  the  brain  is  also  the* 
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vehicle  in  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  the  mind  thinks,  wills,  recalls 
previous  impressions  and  ideas,  compares,  judges,  deduces  conclusions, 
and  goes  through  with  any  complicated  process  of  reasoning.  This 
being  the  case,  the  capacity,  power  and  fertility  of  the  intellect ;  its 
quickness  of  perception  and  of  action,  retentiveness  or  memory,  and 
power  of«  comparing,  judging,  and  reasoning  with  accuracy,  depend 
much,  if  not  mostly,  upon  the  physical  organs,  and  instruments,  by 
means  of  which  it  acts.  Though  ideas,  principles,  sensations,  and 
truths  are  not  innate,  or  inherent  in  the  mind  ;  yet  the  faculties  and 
capacities  by  means  of  which  the  mind  acts,  becomes  conscious  of 
sensations,  conceives  ideas,  and  deduces  principles  and  truths  by  a 
process  of  reasoning,  are  innate ;  that  is,  inherent  in  the  mind  itself, 
in  connection  with  its  physical  organs ;  and  cannot  be  developed 
without  organs  of  some  kind,  as  instruments  of  action.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  a  spiritual  body  at  the  resurrection,  as  represented  by 
St.  Paul ;  and  hence  the  power  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  eyery 
man's  intellect,  depends  very  much,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  organi- 
zation, and  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection  of  the  physical 
organs  of  the  mind,  by  means  of  which  it  acts. 

The  atheist,  and  many  physiologists  and  physicians,  will  insist 
that  the  mind  and  all  its  faculties  not  only  depend  upon  organization, 
but  are  the  direct  result  and  effect  of  or<,.inization,  and  cannot  have 
any  existence  without  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  we  have  no  mind, 

'    and  that  the  faculties  usually  called  mental  faculties,  are  the  result 
and  effect  of  a  compound  of  the  material  substances  composing  the 

.  body.  Now  the  whole,  comprises  all  its  parts,  and  a  compound  com- 
prises all  the  properties  of  each  and  all  of  the  sample  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed.  All  the  substances  composing  the  body,  and 
all  matter  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  light,  caloric,  elec- 
tricity, and  magnetism,  which  are  called  imponderable  substanceSy 
l)ossess  the  property  of  gravitation,  ahd  also  the  properties  of  the 
chemical  aflinities,  and  these  properties  are  uniformly  the  same  under 
all  circumstances,  whether  in  a  simple  or  compound  state.  The 
gravitating  principle  of  matter,  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished, 
by  compounding  or  combining  it  in  any  mode  or  manner  whatever. 
Man  however  and  all  animals,  possess  not  only  the  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  gravitation,  but  also  the  power,  by  the  means  of  the 
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mind,  by  the  faculty  of  volition  acting  upon  the  muscular  system,  of 
raising  from  the  ground  and  carrying  great  weights,  in  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world.  This 
^  is  equivalent  to  demonstrative  proof,  that  mind  cannot  be  compbsed  of 
the  matter  of  the  material  world,  nor  the  result  or  effect  of  the  organi- 
zation of  such  matter,  for  all  nature's  laws  are  uniform,  and  eamaot 
act  inconsistent  with  themselves  ;  but  man  acts  inconsistent  with  the 
laws  of  matter,  and  therefore  he  must  have  a  principle,  spirit,  or 
power  within  him,  not  derived  from  this  matter,  with  which  his  acts 
are  inconsistent.  But  another  class  of  reasoners  start  up  and  say, 
that  mind  is  the  same  qs  caloric,  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  or  a 
eoDipound  of  two  or  more  of  these  imponderable  substances,  and  thus 
attempt  to  evade  my  argument,  that  mind  acts  inconsistent  with 
such  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be  composed  of  it.  Let  us  examine 
this  argument.  Caloric,  iight,  electricit}',  &c.,  though  not  possessed 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  are  governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  ope- 
rated upon  by  external  substances ;  by  the  laws  of  affinity,  or  attrac- 
tion, and  the  more  general  law  of  a  tendency  to  establish  an  equili- 
briuro.  It  is  impossible  for  any  of  these  substances  to  act  in  and  of 
itself,  without  being  excited  to  action  by  some  affinity,  or  attraction 
exteroai  to  itself^  and  when  it  acts,  it  always  acts  in  conformity  with 
laws  fixed  and  certain  in  themselves,  and  in  a  uniform  manner,  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Mind  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  by  the 
Creator  with  self  acting  power,  or  power  to  originate  action  in  and 
of  itself,  and  to  act  without  being  put  in  motion  by  any  cause,  or 
nKJtive  external  to  itself;  and  it  can  act  arbitrarily  and  according  to  its 
own  whims  or  caprice,  and  is  not  subject  in  its  acts  and  movements  to 
fixed  laws,  like  caloric,  electricity  and  other  imponderable  substances.^ 
Crod  has  made  it  afler  his  own  image,  and  made  it  a  cause  in  and  of 
itself,  and  thus  it  has  the  power  of  originating  action,  and  acting 
according  to  its  own  free  will.  In  this  consists  its  freedom  of  will, 
And  in  fact  its  entire  will,  including  the  self-determing  power  of  the 
will.  Thero  is  in  chemistry  a  principle  called  elective  affinity,  and 
doable  elective-affinity;  and  in  each  case,  a  simple  substance  is 
attracted  towards  two  other  substances  at  the  same  time,  and  is  uni- 
formly governed  by  the  strongest  affinity,  and  never  by  the  weakest ; 
but  I  presume  no  man  ever  thought  of  calling  this  elective-afiinityf 
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freedom  of  action,  or  freedom  of  will,  and  being  governed  by  the 
strongest  motive ;  and  yet,  if  the  mind  is  governed  by  a  physical 
necessity  from  which  it  cannot  escape,  and  which  makes  all  its  acts 
certain,  because  subject  to  fixed  laws,  and  external  causes  operating 
upon  it,  its  freedom  of  action  and  of  will  is  no  greater  than  that  of 
two  substances  which  are  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  chemical 
laws  of  elective-affinity.  The  mind  also  compares,  judges,  reasons 
and  deduces  conclusions,  but  two  minds  rarely  reason  precisely  alike. 
Some  reason  with  great  accuracy,  and  are  seldom  led  into  error, 
while  others  are  constantly  led  astray  by  their  passions  and  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  by  their  own  inherent  weakness,  and  can  scarcely 
deduce  the  most  trifling  conclusion  without  danger  of  falling  into 
error.  Can  electricity,  or  magnetism  judge,  compare  or  reason  1 
and  does  it  not  uniformly  act  by  the  same  laws,  and  always  with  the 
same  accuracy,  and  if  it  could  reason  with  accuracy  in  one  case, 
would  it  not  do  so  in  every  case  ?  These  views  seem  conclusive  to 
my  mind,  that  the  intellect  or  mind  of  man  is  of  a  higher  origin,  and 
possesses  more  inherent  powers,  and  capacities  than  any  of  the  matter, 
or  elements  of  matter  of  this  material  universe ;  and  yet  it  may  be  a 
mere  centre  of  action,  or  an  organ  builder  by  means  of  its  own 
powers  of  attraction,  and  unable  to  act  to  any  extent  without  organs, 
as  its  instrument  of  action. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  vegetable  econo> 
my,  that  like  shall  reproduce  its  like,  subject  to  slight  modifications 
of  climate  and  other  circumstances,  which  have  an  indirect  influence. 
Hence  if  we  plant  maize,  usually  called  indian  corn,  we  do  not  ex* 
pect  to  reap  wheat,  nor  vice  versa.  Grains  and  vegetables  do 
however  partially  change  their  character  by  being  cultivated  for 
several  years,  iiji  a  different  climate  and  different  soil.  So  with  man, 
he  not  only  reproduces  his  kind,  but  hands  down  to  his  posterity  his 
peculiar"^  physical  organization,  his  form,  strength,  and  even  his 
weaknesses  and  diseases  ;  and  also  the  form  and  organization  of  his 
brain  and  nervous  system,  and  his  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind, 
and  traits  of  character  depending  upon  'them.  Many  of  man's  diseases 
and  weaknesses  are  brought  upon  himself  by  misconduct,  licentious- 
ness, intemperance,  luxury,  and  indolence,  or  violating  the  natural 
laws  of  God  in  some  other  mode ;  and  the  physical  evils  resulting 
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therefrom,  are  banded  down  td  his  posterity.  Hence  we  read  in 
Scripture  that  the  sins  of  the  father  are  visited  upon  his  children  even 
onto  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 

The  climate,  mode  of  life,  and  habits,  and  customs  of  any  people^ 
have  an  efiect  upon  their  physical  constitution,  and  formation,  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  the  brain  and  nervous  system  or  organs  of 
the  mind,  as  well  as  upon  the  shape  of  the  head  and  features  of  the 
face,  and  formation  of  the  limbs  and  body.  The  more  active  the 
minds  of  a  people,  the  greater  and  more  perfect  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brain,  and  it  will  be  adapted  to  the  character  of  their  pur- 
suits, and  the  kind  of  mental  exercise  they  usually  have.  All  these 
physical  peculiarities  are  more  or  less  handed  down  to  posterity  from 
generation  to  generation,  afiect  the  national  mind,  and  constitute  the 
national  character.  Hence  we  observe  that  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  the  people  of  almost  every  nation,  in  the  progress  of  time,  no 
matter  what  or  whence  their  origin,  have  become  assimilated  to  each 
other,  and  constitute  what  is  called  national  character.  Some  like 
the  Arabs  and  Tartars,  have  been  entirely  stationary,  and  suffered 
scarcely  any  change  in  their  national  character  and  eondition  for 
many  centuries  ;  others,  like  the  Turks,  have  degenerated,  and  been 
actually  sinking  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  whilst  many  other 
nations  have  been  developing  their  mental  and  physical  capacities,  as 
well  as  the  resources  of  their  country,  and  making  rapid  strides  in  the 
high  career  of  civilization,  towards  that  state  of  perfection  of  our 
constitution,  designed  by  the  Deity. 

Mankind  were  designed  by  an  all-wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  for 
as  much  happiness  in  this  world,  as  is  consistent  with  their  constitution 
and  nature,  being  made  subject  to  physical  as  well  as  moral  evil, 
pain  and  death,  and  placed  here  in  a  state  of  probation,  trial  and 
discipline  for  another  state  of  existence.  God  could  have  created  man 
otherwise,  but  as  maintained  by  the  great  and  learned  Burlamaqui, 
in  his  natural  and  political  law,  the  Deity  being  all-wise,  could  not 
do,  that  is,  there  was  a  moral,  if  not  a  physical  impossibility,  in  his 
doing  whaf  was  inconsistent  with  itself;  ho  could  not  desire  to  effect 
an  object,  without  using  the  most  fit  means  to  attain  it ;  and  could  not 
use  means  inconsistent  with  the  object  in  view  ;  nor  inconsistent  with 
other  parts  of  his  works,  and  the  frame  work  of  his  moral  govern- 
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ment,  which  is  carried  into  effect  mostly  by  means  of  the  general 
operation  of  physical  laws.  He  might  have  created  man  a  spiritual 
being,  and  not  subject  to  death,  but  he  could  not  make  him  a  free 
agent,  a  rational  being,  partly  spiritual  and  partly  corporeal,  subject 
to  the  physical  laws  of  the  earth,  to  the  reproduction  of  his  kind,  and 
to  the  dissolution  or  separation  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  give  him  |he 
necessary  senses  and  sensibility  to  efiect  the  end  in  view,  without  at 
•the  same  time  subjecting  him  to  pain  and  sufiering,  both  physical  and 
mental ;  and  to  both  physical  and  moral  6vil.  The  evils  however  to 
which  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man  are  incident  in  this  life,  are 
generally  aggravated  more  than  ten  fold,  by  reason  of  his  faculties, 
and  the  capacities  of  the  earth  to  maintain  him,  not  being  completely 
developed,  and  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance,  indolence,  vicious 
habits  and  passions,  and  failure  to  act  in  all  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution  of  his  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  material  world. 

It  was  evidently  intended  by  the  Creator,  that  man  should  be  an 
industrious  being ;  that  he  should  subdue  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
develops  its  resources,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  all  that  is 
necessary  to  preserve  life,  promote  health,  strength,  activity  and 
longevity,  and  to  multiply  and  people  the  earth  ;  and  as  an  incentive 
to  do  so,  he  was  created  with  physical  appetites,  and  mental  passions. 
It  is  universally  admitted  that  he  was  designed  as  a  rational  being, 
but  of  what  use  would  reason  be  to  him,  if  he  were  so  far  governed 
by  natural  causes,  that  he  could  not  be  influenced  in  the  least  by  his 
own  reason  ?  It  is  also  evident  that  he  was  designed  as  a  social 
being,  a  moral  being,  and  a  religious  being  ;  that  is,  that  he  should 
fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  heretofore  explain- 
ed. The  natural  propensity  of  man  to  seek  the  society  of  his  fellow 
man,  and  to  sympathise  with  and  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  his 
associates,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  he  is  by  nature  a  social  being  ; 
his  propensity  to  sympathise  with  and  participate  in  the  sufferings 
and  misfortunes  of  his  feUow  man,  even  though  strangers  to  him,  and 
his  instinctive  inclination  to  relieve  them,  is  evidence  that*  he  is  a 
moral  being  :  the  whole  history  of  the  human  family,  in  all  ages,  and 
almost  all  countries,  shows  that  next  to  avarice,  religious  feeling  has 
influenced  a  larger  proportion  of  mankind,  than  any  other  mental 
passion  ;  this  proves  that  he  is  a  religious  being. 
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AH  these  capacities  and  propensities  of  his  nature  are  given  him 
to  be  employed  and  exercised  and  gratified,  partly  as  a  means  to  de- 
relope  his  faculties  and  fit  him  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  as  the 
final  end  of  his  being  ;  and  partly  as  an  incentive  to  action,  to  exer- 
cise, and  industry,  as  the  principal  means  of  attaining  this  great  tinal 
en(^ and  object  of  his  existence.  Avarice  is  a  mental  passion,  associ* 
ated  with,  and  co-existing  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  hunger,  thirst, 
and  other  physical  wants,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  show  and  display  ; 
and  when  it  exists  in  a  moderate  degree,  it  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  and  end  of  man,  and  becomes  a  vice,  only  when  in  excess, 
and  borders  on,  or  leads  to  covetousness  and  oppression.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  ambition  ;  it  is  laudable  as  long  as  its  ends  and  objects 
are  good ;  and  vicious  when  its  ends  and  objects  are  evil.  So  of 
dislike,  abhorrence,  indignation,  anger  and  hatred  :  they  are  virtues, 
when  excited  by  vice,  misconduct  and  crime,  and  become  vicious 
only  when  excited  by  conduct  which  is  correct  and  innocent.  All 
the  natural  propensities,  instincts,  appetites  and  passions  of  man, 
Were  given  him  by  the  Creator  for  good  and  wise  purposOvS,  and  are 
to  be  gratified  within  reasonable  and  moderate  limits  ;  and  such  grati- 
fication is  not  vicious  but  virtuous,  except  under  such  circumstances, 
and  carried  to  such  excess,  as  lead  to  evil  consequences. 

The  true  mode  of  testing  human  acts,  as  well  as  human  laws,  is  to 
trace  them  to  their  remote  and  natural  consequences,  and  if  they  are 
calculated  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man  in  general,  or  any  indi- 
Tiduals  in  particular,  without  prejudicing  the  rights  of  others,  they 
should  be  deemed  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  therefore  virtuous  ;  but  if  their  usual  and  natural  conse- 
quences are  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  society,  community,  family 
or  person  principally  affected  by  them,  they  are  vicious,  unless  they 
are  just  punishments  for  a  violation  of  a  law  of  God,  or  for  a  viola- 
tion of  some  reasonable  and  just  law  of  man.  Man  being  a  free 
agent  and  liable  to  do  wrong,  and  commit  crime,  a  system  of  govern- 
ment is  rendered  necessary  by  the  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
and  forms  part  of  the  law  of  nature ;  and  to  promote  the  general 
good  of  the  community,  and  protect  them  from  wrong  and  violence, 
It  becomes  necessary  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  law,  by  inflicting 
punishment,  pain  and  suffering,  upon  those  who  violate  it. 

All  human  acts,  habits,  customs,  passions,  amusements,  and  con- 
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duct,  as  well  as  human  laws,  should  therefore  be  tested  by  their 
general  and  natural  tendency  to  produce  good  or  evil  consequences  ; 
to  promote  the  general  happiness,  or  misery  of  the  community , 
affected  by  them.  The  gratification  of  each  and  all  of  the  natural 
appetites  and  passions  of  man,  within  modern  limits,  seems  consistent 
with  his  nature,  and  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness  and  well 
being ;  but  no  one  can  be  carried  to  excess,  without  weakening  and 
eventually  destroying  some  other  faculty,  property  or  sensibility  of 
his  nature,  and  injuring  bis  physical  constitution.  It  was  designed 
that  all  his  natural,  not  his  artificial  appetites  and  passions,  should  be 
gratified  to  a  moderate  extent,  not  that  one  or  two  should  engross  his 
whole  mind  or  attention,  to  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  others,  and  to  the 
sacrifice  eventually  of  his  health,  constitution,  and  menttil  powers 
on  all  other  subjects.  Excessive  indulgence  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  in  innocent  amusements,  and  even  the  excitement  of  gay 
society,  relaxes  the  tone  and  energy  both  of  the  mind  and  the 
physical  system,  and  unfits  them  for  the  sober  rational,  and  neces- 
sary employments  of  life.  Moderation  is  consistent  with  the  exer- 
cise of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  with  the  gratification  of  all  the 
appetites  and  passions  of  his  nature  ;  whereas  excessive  indulgence 
in  one  or  more,  necessarily  produces  the  neglect  and  decline  of  others. 
The  necessary  tendency  of  moderation,  is  to  produce  good  conse- 
quences ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  necessary  tendency  of  excess,  is 
to  produce  evil  consequences.  Moderation  is  almost  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  virtue  ;  and  vice  can  scarcely  exist,  without 
either  excess,  or  the  wrong  direction  of  a  passion,  which  might 
otherwise  be  deemed  virtuous.  For  instance,  to  desire  the  punish- 
ment of  a  criminal,  is  certainly  a  virtuous  feeling,  though  it  might 
be  deemed  malevolence,  by  persons  sympathizing  with  the  criminal, 
but  to  desire  the  punishment  of  good  and  innocent  persons,  is  of  itself, 
a  vicious  and  wicked  feeling. 

Conformity  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  perfect  and  complete  ' 
development,  direction  and  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  are 
necessary  to  promote  the  highest  degree  of  happiness  in  this  world 
as  well  as  in  the  world  to  come,  to  which  his  nature  is  adapted. 
This  great  and  important  end  so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  con- 
sists in  civilization ;  in  the  highest  degree  of  civilization  of  which 
the  nature  of  man  is  capable. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  not  a  new  doctrine,  that  the  constitution,  including  not  only 
tbe  physical,  but  so  much  of  the  mental  faculties  apd  capacities  of 
man  as  depend  on  the  formation  of  the  brain  and  other  physical 
org;an8,  may  be  in  a  state  of  developement,  and  progressive  improve- 
ment from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age  to  age.  It  is 
partly  from  this  source,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  knowledge  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  the  civilized  world,  that  some  politicians  of  our 
country  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  progressive  democracy.  That 
civilization  in  the  aggregate  is  progressive  in  this  and  many  other 
countries,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  in  as  much  as  it  embraces  an  im- 
mense number  and  variety  of  faculties,  powers,  principles,  and  ele- 
ments variously  combined,  it  may  improve  in  some  respects,  and  be 
at  tbe  same  time  declining  in  others.  That  the  principles  of  the 
present,  dominant  political  party,  in  our  country,  calling  itself  demo- 
cratic, are  undergoing  great  changes  from  time  to  time,  is  equally 
beyond  a  doubt ;  but  whether  they  are  improving,  or  verging  towards 
corruption  and  tyranny,  admits  of  difierent  opinions ;  and  the  events 
and  developements  of  the  future  can  alone  determine  this  question  to 
tbe  satisfaction  of  all.  My  object  is  to  analyze  the  elements  and 
principles  of  civilization,  together  with  the  elements  and  principles 
of  our  social  system,  habits,  customs,  institutions,  government,  and 
national  policy,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  far 
u  practicable,  what  parts  of  our  system,  institutions,  customs  and 
policy  tend  to  advance,  and  what  tend  to  retard  us  in  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

Civilization  consists  in  the  developement  and  melioration  of  the 
intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  faculties,  constitution  and  condition 
of  man ;  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  social  system,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  society  in  which  he  lives.  The  highest  degree  of  civili- 
zation for  which  man  was  designed  by  his  Creator,  consists  in  such  a 
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devolopement  and  improvement  of  bis  intellectual,  physical  and  moral 
faculties,  constitution  and  condition,  and  such  aa  organization  and 
improvement  of  the  social  system,  and  system  of  government  under 
which  he  lives,  as  tend  to  secure  his  rights,  and  promote  his  health, 
activity  and  general  welfare  and  happiness,  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
the  aggregate,  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible.  The  institutions 
of  religion  are  also  included  under  the  term  social  system  ;  and  the 
developement  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  together  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  and  of  the  comforts  of  life,  are  included  under  the 
terms  physical  condition.  This  definition  is  a  condensation  of  the 
statement  and  definition  of  civilization  given  by  M.  Guizot,  the 
learned  French  scholar  and  statesman,  in  his  lectures  on  the  general 
history  of  the  civilization  of  Europe ;  except  that  less  importance  is 
attached  by  him  to  the  physical  condition  of  man. 

The  primary  wants  of  man,  consist  of  food,  drink,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  a  house,  hut  or  tent  to  shelter  him  from  the  elements.  The  two 
first,  and  the  last,  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  long  exist  in  any  climate  ;  and  clothing,  and  fuel  are  equally 
necessary  in  cold  climates,  though  not  so  much  so  in  warm  countries, 
in  the  torrid  zone.  The  first  end  to  be  attained  by  man  in  his  progress 
towards  civilization,  therefore,  consists  in  such  a  developement  and 
exercise  of  his  intellectual  and  physical  faculties,  as  will  enable  him 
to  provide  himself  with  whatever  is  necessary  to  sustain  life,  and 
promote  health,  strength,  activity  and  longevity  :  to  provide  him- 
self with  food,  clothing  of  some  kind,  fuel,  and  a  house,  hut,  or  tent 
to  shelter  and  protect  him  from  rains,  dews  and  storms,  cold,  heat, 
and  dampness,  and  the  changes  of  the  weather,  frequent  exposure 
to  any  of  which  would  aflfect  his  health,  and  shorten  his  life. 

The  first  step  in  his  progress,  is  to  tame,  domesticate,  and  subject 
to  his  use,  such  animals  as  will  furnish  him  food  and  clothing,  or 
either,  or  be  useful  as  beasts  of  burden  and  labour,  in  subduing  the 
earth.  The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  and  Tartars  of  Asia,  and  of 
ancient  Muscovy,  (now  Russia,)  and  Poland,  who  subsisted  mostly  on 
the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle  and  camels,  and  were  clothed  and 
sheltered  with  their  skins,  were  elevated  far  above  the  lowest  grade 
of  savages,  who  subsist  entirely  on  game  and  fish,  and  the  spontane- 
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0U8  productions  of  the  earth,  having  no  domestic  animals  but  the  dog, 
which  is  useful  to  them  inp  hunting  only. 

The  second  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  to  learn  to  make 
iroD,  and  to  work  it  into  edge  tools,  and  other  tools  and  instruments 
of  mechanism,  to  enable  him  to  work  in  wood,  stone,  and  other  mate- 
rials, and. to  convert  them  to  his  use.  This  is  so  universally  admitted, 
that  most  authors  and  philosophers  have  regarded  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  iron,  as  the  principal  and  almost  the  only  test  of  civilization. 
The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Ck>lumbus,  used  agricultural  implements, 
tools  and  instruments  to  work  in  wood  and  stone,  made  of  hardened 
copper,  (as  appears  by  Mr.  Prescott's  history  of  Mexico.)  This  was 
a  tolerable  substitute  for  iron. 

Some  of  the  natives  of  America  north  of  Mexico,  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  Pottery,  of  shaping  clay,  and  converting  it  into 
articles  of  domestic  use  by  burning  ;  and  some  of  them  made  rough 
axes  and  tools  of  stone  with  which  they  could  hack  rather  than  cut 
down  trees,  make  bows  and  arrows  for  hunting,  and  dig  up  the  earth, 
make  mounds,  and  huts,  and  cultivate  to  a  trifling  extent  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  and  a  few  vegetables ;  but  none  of  them  appear  to  have 
had  any  knowledge  of  iron,  or  any  other  metal  suitable  for  edge 
tools,  or  for  instruments  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  next  and  third  step  in  his  progress,  is  to  invent  and  make 
ploughs,  tools  and  other  instruments  and  utensils  for  digging  up  and 
cultivating  the  earth ;  to  invent  and  make  spinning  wheels  and 
looms,  to  spin,  weave,  and  convert  flax,  wool,  cotton,  hemp  and  silk 
into  cloth  ;  and  to  invent  and  make  wheeled  carriages,  wagons  or 
carts  of  some  description,  and  rough  dwelling  houses,  partly  of  wood, 
but  mostly  of  stone,  brick,  or  clay. 

It  appears  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Egyptians,  Phcsnicians, 
Israelites,  and  the  neighboring  nations,  had  the  art  of  making  flax 
and  wool  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period.  A  rude  species  of  archi- 
tecture, or  house-building,  and  the  art  of  making  cloth  was  invented 
in  most  countries  in  early  ages  of  the  world,  when  little  or  no  use 
was  made  of  the  earth  except  for  supporting  their  flocks  and  herds, 
and  producing  a  few  vegetables,  and  fruits,  which  grew  spontane* 
ously. 
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A  division  of  employments  cannot  take  place,  until  man  has  made 
some  progress  in  making  tools  and  intniments  to  work  with,  and  in 
the  mechanic  arts ;  for  up  to  this  period,  he  clothes  himself  exclu- 
sively in  furs  and  skins,  subsists  upon  the  products  of  bis  flocks,  and 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  fish,  and  game.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  cultivate  grain  or  vegetables  to  any  extent,  until  he 
has  learned  to  make  iron,  or  copper,  and  1o  work  it  into  something 
like  ploughs,  spades,  shovels,  hoes,  and  pick-axes,  to  dig  up,  and 
subdue  the  earth,  and  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  seed,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  crops.  Af\er  be  has  learned  to  make  iron,  or  copper,  and 
work  it  into  tools  and  instruments  of  industry  ;  some  turn  their  atten- 
.tion  to  mining  and  making  iron;  others  forge  it,  and  work  it  into 
diverse  instruments  and  edge  tools ;  others  use  the  tools  to  work  in 
wood,  and  make  utensils,  and  instruments  of  industry,  such  as  the 
wood  work  6f  something  like  ploughs,  wagons,  carts,  &c. ;  some 
engage  in  house-building,  of  stone,  clay  or  brick,  with  a  very  little 
wood  for  doors,  &c.;  some  build  entirely  of  wood  ;  and  others  make 
wheels  and  looms,  with  which  the  female  part  of  the  community  spin 
and  weave  cloth.  It  is  my  intention  to  distinguish  agriculture  from 
grazing,  and  to  confine  the  term  agriculture  to  its  strict  sense  and 
meaning,  of  cultivation  of  the  ground  in  fields,  raising  grain  and 
vegetables,  dec.  As  agriculture  cannot  by  any  possible  means,  be 
carried  on  except  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  without  various  tools  and 
instruments,  made  partly  of  iron  op  copper,  and  partly  of  woodt  the 
wood  part  of^  which  cannot  be  made  without  edge  tools  made  of  iron, 
or  hardened  copper,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  not 
only  the  art  of  mkking  iron  or  copper,  but  the  mechanism  required  to 
make  the  tools  and  implements  of  agriculture,  must  precede  the  prac* 
tice  itself  of  agriculture.  Some  portion  of  the  mechanic  arts,  ^erefore 
necessarily  prec^e  agriculture,  which  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
them,  and  cannot  exist  without  them. 

Subsequent  to  the  division  of  employments,  which  follows,  and 
cannot  precede  the  mechanic  arts,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground, 
or  agriculture,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  resorted  to  by  man,  to  provide 
himself  with  a  more  regular  and  certain  supply  of  vegetable  food 
than  he  could  procure  from  the  spontaneous  productions  of  .the  earth. 
The  famines  we  read  of  in  Scripture  were  at  a  very  early  period, 
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wben  tbe  cultivation  of  the  earth  in  Palestine,  then  called  the  land  of 
Canaan,  was  very  rare  and  trifling;  though  much  more  common 
and  extensive  in  Egypt,  Assyria  and  some  other  countries.  Atten- 
tion is  not  given  to  agrioulture  by  any  people,  until  they  settle  down 
and  establish  themselves  in  fixed  habitations ;  while  they  remain  in 
tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  to  find  pasture  and  water  for 
their  herds  and  flocks,  they  do  not  usually  acquire  or  claim  any  per- 
manent or  vested  interest  in  any  particular  portion  of  soil,  and  do 
not  remain  stationary  long  enough  to  cultivate  crops  and  harvest 
them.  Not  only  Abraham  and  Lot,  but  all  the  Israelites  before  they 
vent  to  Bgypt,  as  well  as  while  in  the  n^ildemess,  and  until  aTler 
their  return  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  dwelt  in  tents,  and  lived  a  paste- 
ral,  not  an  agricultural  life  ;  they  must  have  understood  the  art  of 
spinning  and  weaving,  even  at  this  early  period,  and  made  cloth  for 
clothing,  as  well  as  for  their  tents.  See  on  this  subject  Gen.  ix:  S8. 
do.  iv:  19  and22-^o.  xli:  42.— do.  xxxvn  4, 23, 31, 34— do.  xxxviii: 
14— do.  xxxv:  3,  and  21— do.  xxxi:  33.  It  is  evident  from  these 
and  many  otber  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  t^e  Israelites 
had  a  knowledge  of  metals,  and  kept  sheep  on  account  of  their  wool, 
and  made  cloth  of  various  kinds,  while  they  dwelt  in  tents,  and  did 
not  cultivate  the  ground,  but  lived  on  the  flesh  of  their  flocks,  and  the 
spotttaneous  productions  of  the  earth. 

All  grains,  vegetables,  and  plants,  as  well  as  fruits,  grew  at  first 
•poDtafteously  in  some  climates  and  countries,  and  have  been  trans- 
planted by  man  from  one  climate  and  country  to  another,  and  im- 
proved by  cultivation.  The  cotton  plant  appears  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive, and  to  have  grown  spontaneously  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  Made* 
gaeear,  Mexico;  and  many  other  countries,  and  flax  in  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  all  the  countries  of  southern  and  central  Europe.  Man  must  have 
learned  the  use  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  to  spin  and  weave  them  into 
cloth,  before  the  thought  could  have  been  suggested  to  him  of  culti- 
vating them  ;  for  they  are  not  fit  for  food,  of  either  nun  or  beast,  and 
are  valuable  only  for  clothing,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  their  seed. 
The  use  and  manufacture  of  cotton  and  flax,  must  therefore  have  pre- 
ceded the  cultivation  of  these  plants ;  so  necessary  to  the  comforts, 
yea  to  the  very  existence  of  civilized  man.  Previous  to  their  culti- 
vation also,  n»n  must  have  had  the  use  of  iron,  and  learned  to  make 
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8omo  rough  species  of  plough,  spade,  or  hoe  with  which  to  dig  up  and 
subdue  the  earth  and  cover  the  seeds  he  put  into  the  ground. 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  applies  to  every  species  of  grain, 
vegetable,  and  plant  cultivated  by  man.  He  must  have  found  tbemt 
in  the  first  instance,  growing  spontaneously,  appropriated  them  to  his 
own  use,  and  thus  learned  their  utility  and  value ;  and  after  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  iron,  and  the  art  of  making  it,  together  with  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  mechanism  to  forge  and  work  the  iron,  and 
make  edge  tools,  and  work  in  wood ;  and  had  also  invented  and  learned 
to  make  some  rough  species  of  agricultural  instruments,  he  first  began 
to  ^ise  by  cultivation,  th^  several  species  of  grain,  vegetables  and 
plants,  which  had  been  found  useful  to  him.  As  he  increased  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts,  a  division  of  employments  took  place, 
his  employments  became  more  and  more  diversified,  and  barter  or  an 
exchange  between  man  and  man  of  the  products  of  their  respective 
employments,  took  place.  As  he  acquired  more  knowledge  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  learned  to  make  more  instruments  and  tools  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  to  convert  its  products  into  food, 
clothing,  and  utensils  of  use,  convenience,  and  comfort ;  and  thus 
acquired  the  means  of  gratifying  his  wants,  he  acquired  the  means, 
and  the  only  means  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  extending  its  culti* 
vation,  and  improving  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  it.  As  population  in- 
creased, the  demand  for  agricultural,  as  well  as  mechanical  products^ 
increased,  which  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  agriculture,  and  also  to  the 
mechanic  arts  and  commerce.  One  improvement  and  discovery  has 
led  to  another  ;  and  every  useful  and  valuable  invention  in  the  me* 
chanic  arts,  has  not  only  increased  the  comforts  of  man,  but  contri- 
buted to  promote  his  health,  increase,  his  longevity,  and  multiply 
population,  and  contributed  directly  or  indirectly,  to  an  improved 
mode  of  cultivating  the  earth,  an  extension  of  agriculture,  and  a 
great  increase  of  its  products,  in  quantity,  quality  and  value. 

Agriculture  is  therefore  directly  dependent  upon  the  mechanic 
arts,  not  only  for  its  origin,  but  also  for  every  step  of  its  progress  in 
theimarch  of  improvement.  It  follows  the  mechanic  arts,  and  cannot 
precede  them,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  fourth  step  in  the  progress 

of  civilization. 
While  man  remains  in  a  state  of  native  simplicity  and  ignorance. 
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the  whole  of  a  tribe  being  engaged  in  the  same  employments  and 
mode  of  life,  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  for  exchange,  barter  or 
eomroerce  of  any  kind ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mechanic  arts  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  earth  sprung  up^  as  a  consequence  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of,  and  the  use  of  iron,  then  comes  a  division  of  employ- 
ments, which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  the 
products  of  labor,  or  barter,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  regular  com- 
merce.. Commerce  is  thus  completely  dependent  upon  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  division  of  employments,  and  cannot  exist  without  them, 
except  to  a  very  limited  extent.     Agricultural  products  alone  cannot 
famish  the  materials  of  an  active  commerce  ;  and  two  nations  almost 
exclosively  agricultural,  have  seldom  much  intercourse  with  each 
other.    Commerce  is  generally  carried  on  between  two  parties,  of 
one  of  the  three  following  characters  :  first  between  the  farmer  or 
grower  of  the  raw  produce  on  one  side,  who  exchanges  a  portion  of 
his  surplus  produce  with  a  mechanic  or  manufacturer  in  his  vicinity, 
for  the  products  and  fabricks  of  mechanism,  which  he  needs  for  his 
own  use,  or  his  family's  use ;  secondly,  between  two  mechanics  in 
the  vicinity  who  mutually  exchange  the  surplus  products  of  each 
other's  labour,  and  part  with  what  they  do  not  need,  in  exchange  for 
▼hat  they  do  need  for  their  own  use  and  consumption ;  and  thirdly, 
between  parties,  one  or  both  of  whom  is  a  merchant,  who  buys  to 
sell  again,  and  make  gain,  or  sells  what  he  has  previously  purchased, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  by  its  sale.     The  two  first  spe- 
cies of  commerce,  or  barter,  are  much  the  most  profitable  to  the 
eoDflomers,  and  to  all  the  labouring  classes,  as  they  thereby  acquire 
what  they  need  for  their  own  use  and  comfort,  without  paying  any 
thing  for  transportation,  or  any  thing  for  expenses  and  profits  of 
merchants'  factors,  agents,  &c. :  on  the  contrary,  the  last  species  of 
commerce,  loads  down  its  products  with  the  costs  of  transportation, 
and  generally  with  two  or  three,  and  often  with  four  or  five  profits 
ftnd  expenses,  of  merchants  and  commercial  agencies,  beside  interest 
on  commercial  capital,  amounting  in  the  whole,  to  be  paid  by  the 
ooDsumer,  to  from  twenty  to  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent.'  on  the 
original  cost  of  the  article.     The  wisdom  of  Mr.  JefiTerson's  remark 
in  bis  letter  to  Mr.  Austin  is  most  manifest,  that  the  manufacturer 
iboald  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  farmer. 
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There  is  very  little  occasion  for  commerce,  or  barter,  betweeD 
agriculturists,  or  between  two  agricultural  nations  ;  the  most  natural 
and  profitable  foreign  commerce,  is  between  two  nations  of  different 
climates,  or  in  different  states  of  improvement  and  condition,  where 
one  party  exchanges  the  produce  of  the  earth  with  the  other  for  the 
products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry ;  whereby  each 
party  acquires  what  he  wants  direptly,  and  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  own  industry.  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Athens,  in  ancient, 
and  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  more  modern 
times,  were  the  greatest  of  commercial  nations  at  their  respective 

,  eras,  as  Great  Britain  is  now ;  because  they  were  also  in  advance  of 
all  other  nations,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures ;  and  their 
commerce  was  based  on  their  mechanism  and  manufacturing  industry, 
which  furnished  the  principal  subject  matter  and  materials  for  making 
exchanges,  and  carrying  on  commerce  with  foreign  nations* 

Of  these  five  great  divisions  and  departments  of  human  employ- 
ment and  industry,  all  of  which  and  many  others  seem  necessary  to 
man,  before  be  can  attain  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  the  niost 
simple,  and  the  first  attained  in  his  progress  towards  civilization,  is 
the  pastoral  or  nomade  state,  in  which  he  lives  as  a  shepherd,  rais- 
ing and  tending  his  flocks  and  herds,  subsisting  upon  their  milk  and 
flesh,  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth,  and  clothing  him- 
self in  their  skins  and  wool.  His  second  step  in  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization, is  to  learn  the  business  of  mining,  smelting  ores,  forging, 
and  making,  iron,  and  working  it  into  edge  tools,  and  other  tools 
and  instruments,  to  work  in  wood,  stone,  &c.     His  third  step  is  to 

.  learn  a  rude  system  of  house-building,  and  architecture,  and  to  invent 
spinning-wheels,  and  looms,  and  to  learn  the  art  of  spinning,  weaving 
and  making  cloth  ;  and  of  making  ploughs,  waggons,  and  other  tools 
and  implements  of  agriculture.  It  thus  embraces  nearly  the  whole 
circle  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  manufactures.  His  fourth  step 
consists  in  learning  to  plough,  and  cultivate  the  earth,  as  an  agricul- 
turalist. Lastly  comes  commerce,  the  connecting  link  in  the  chain, 
between  all  the  other  employments.  Though  commerce  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and  upon  agriculture,  to  supply 
its  materials,  yet  it  is  the  very  life-blood  of  civilization,  and  seems 
necessary  to  stimulate  and  render  active  all  the  arts  and  employments 
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of  eivilized  life;  and  civilization  to  any  great  extent  cannot  exist 
without  it  All  these  several  employments,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary instruction  in  the  knowledge  and  science  required  for  pursuing 
them  advantageously,  mutually  act  and  react  upon  each  other  ;  and 
each  contributes  to  promote,  sustain  and  increase  the  productive 
energy  of  the  others ;  to  multiply  the  comforts,  and  promote  ihe 
welfare  of  mankind. 

Agriculture  never  did,  And  never  can  flourish  in  any  country, 
where  the  mechanic  arts  were  not  flourishing  and  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection;  if  we  except  perhaps  a  few  islands  in  hot  climates, 
and  some  col<»iies  of  great  manufacturing  nations;  where  an  active 
ooQimerce  is  kept  up  with  the  mother  country,  or  other  manufac- 
turing nations,  and  their  agricultural  products  are  in  great  demand, 
and  at  high  prices,  which  procure  them  in  exchange,  an  abundance 
of  all  the  products  of  the  mechanic  arts,  at  reasonable  prices.  Such 
ii  the  situation  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  in  fact  of  all  the  West  India, 
and  many  of  the  Bast  India  Islands.  Cuba,  under  the  dominion  oi* 
the  Spaniards,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  slavery  and  a  tropioal  climate,  ts  probably  much  more  flour- 
ishing  than  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  under  the  influence  of 
civil  liberty,  a  mild  climate,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  boasted 
aoergies  of  the  Anglo»Saxon  race  and  character.  The  contrast 
between  the  prosperity  of  Cuba,  and  the  old  Tobacco  growing  slaves 
States  must  be  very  great  indeed ;  and  it  is  quite  striking  also,  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  southern  Cotton  growing  slave  states.  This 
must  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demand  for  Cofiee  and  Sugar,  the 
flteple  products  of  the  island,  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  ha» 
nearly  kept  pace  with  the  supply  ;  so  that  the  price  has  declined  only 
30  or  40  per  cent,  since  the  year  1780,  and  not  more  than  the  de- 
crease in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  hy  reason  of  the  improved  mode 
of  culture ;  and  these  products  are  so  valuable,  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  and  bulk,  that  they  will  bear  transportation  to  any  part  of  the 
world  On  the  contrary,  the  importation  and  increase  of  slaves  in 
ear  slave  States  has  been  so  rapid  and  great,  and  the  principal  part  of 
slave  labour  has  been  devoted  to  growing  cotton,  tobacco,  and  Indian 
eorn,  until  the  supply  of  those  great  staples  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
<leB)and,  and  depressed  their  price  so  low,  that  there  is  very  little 
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profit  in  growing  them.  Corn  is  so  cheap,  in  proportion  to  its  weight 
and  bulk,  that  it  will  bear  transportation  but  a  very  short  distance  ; 
and  the  increased  production  of  cotton,  for  some  years  past,  far  ex- 
ceeds  the  wants  of  the  civilized  world,  as  will  be  hereaAer  shown, 
and  has  depressed  its  price  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  to  less  than 
one-sixth  part  what  it  was  sixty  years  since.  If  the  planters  continue 
on  in  their  present  coutse  for  twenty  years  to  come,  devoting  all  their 
energies  to  the  still  greater  production  of  those  great  staples,  they 
will  be  depressed  so  low  that  slave  labour  will  become  utterly  value- 
less, and  neither  free  trade,  slave  trade,  Texas,  California,  Mexico^ 
nor  any  thing  else  can  save  them  from  universal  distress,  ruin  and 
poverty.  The  average  receipts  of  the  planters  for  their  cotton  would 
not  probably  exceed  four,  and  possibly  not  even  three  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound ;  it  has  not  exceeded  six  cents  during  the  last  five 
years,  being  about  seven  cents  after  adding  costs  of  transportation, 
6&C.,  though  the  price  was  nearly  fifty  cents  prior  to,  and  immediate- 
ly after  our  revolutionary  war.  While  cotton  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  from  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirty  cents  per  pound,  as  it  did 
prior  to  1830,  the  cotton  planter  grew  rich  upon  the  products  of  the 
labour  of  his  slaves,  but  at  its  present  price,  about  six  cents,  it  afibrds 
a  very  small  profit,  and  at  four  cents,  the  business  would  be  ruinous, 
and  would  soon  reduce  the  most  of  them  to  abject  poverty,  and 
distress. 

It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  slaveholding  States,  to  discour- 
age the  mechanio  arts ;  as  well  as  the  more  complicated  manufac- 
tures with  machinery,  and  to  rely  entirely  upon  agriculture.  The 
pernicious  consequences  of  that  policy  are  developing  themselves 
pretty  plainly ;  corn  will  not  bear  transportation  at  all ;  there  is 
very  little  foreign  market  for  provisions  of  ayy  kind ;  tobacco  has 
long  been  so  much  depressed  in  price  that  the  old  tobacco  growing 
States  have  been  declining  for  over  twenty  years,  and  now  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton  is  but  little  better  than  that  of  tobacco.  The  rule  laid 
down  by  political  economists  as  a  general  and  universal  one,  that 
the  price  of  any  article  depends  entirely  on  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  and  supply  of  the  market,  is  fully  verified  by  the  con* 
stant  decline  of  the  price  of  cotton  for  the  last  sixty  years.  Though 
the  demand  has  increased  more  than  twenty  fold,  yet  the  supply  has 
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increased  still  more,  and  faster,  and  thus  depressed  its  price  beyond 
all  exampla 

The  price  of  agricultural  products,  thus  depends  on  the  demand 
for  them ;  the  demand  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  market,  com- 
pared with  the  supply  ;  the  market  depends  on  the  number  of  con^ 
samers  who  resort  to  it,  and  also  on  their  ability  to  pay,  and  depends 
as  much  on  the  one  as  the  other.  Corn  being  worth  only  from  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  per  pound,  and  the  expense  of  transport- 
ing it  a  single  hundred  miles,  by  teams,  being  nearly  half  a  cent  per 
pound,  it  is  obrious  that  the  market  for  corn  must  be  a  domestic  one, 
and  confined  to  a  small  circle  ;  while  cofiee,  sugar,  cotton,  wool,  and 
dl  manufactures  of  cloths  and  costly  goods,  will  bear  transportation 
thousands  of  miles,  and  the  markets  for  them,  were  it  not  for  com- 
mercial duties,  would  be  coextensive  with  the  civilized  world.  The 
principal  market  for  the  agricultural  products  of  all  countries  above 
the  thirty-fiilh  degree  of  latitude,  must  be  a  domestic  one,  even  if  all 
the  world  should  adopt  the  theory  and  practice  of  free  trade ;  for  the 
reason  that  nearly  all  their  products  are  so  bulky  and  heavy  in  pro- 
portion to  their  value,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  very  far. 
The  price  of  the  farmer's  produce  depends,  as  has  been  stated,  en- 
tirely upon  the  demand,  compared  with  the  supply ;  the  demand  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  number  of  consumers,  and  their  ability  to 
pay  ;  the  consumers  of  most  kinds  of  produce  must  reside  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  the  producer ;  the  mechanic  arts  and 
manufactures  supply  the  means  of  subsistence  to  a  dense  population, 
and  'enable  them  to  pay  good  prices  for  all  the  products  of  the  farmer, 
and  thus  create  a  demand  and  a  good  market,  for  the  produce  of  the 
&niier  in  his  own  vicinity,  and  at  the  same  time  furnbh  the  means 
of  payment,  and  the  very  kind  of  payment  the  farmer  needs  to  sup- 
ply his  own  wants. 

It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  agriculture  is  dependent  on  the  me^ 
chanic  arts  and  manufactures,  not  only  to  supply  the  necessary  tools, 
instruments,  and  implements  for  carrying  it  on  advantageously,  but 
also  for  a  market  for  its  products,  without  which  it  cannot  be  pros- 
perous and  flourishing.  No  exclusively  agricultural  nation  above 
the  thirty-fiflh  degree  of  latitude,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  become  rich 
or  prosperous.     Without  the  advantages  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
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of  manufactures,  and  a  large  mechanical  and  manufacturing  popula- 
tion near  at  hand  as  consumers,  markets  are  necessarily  poor  and 
dull ;  the  demand  for  provisions  and  most  kinds  of  agricultural  pro* 
ducts,  small  in  proportion  to  the  supply^  and  their  prices  very  low 
and  depressed ;  the  country  constantly  drained  of  its  precious  metals 
to  pay  for  foreign  luxuries  and  manufactured  goods,  and  its  com- 
merce thereby  embarrassed ;  industry  and  improvements  of  every 
kind  discouraged  for  want  of  a  proper  and  certain  reward  for  labour ; 
the  mass  of.  the  people  inactive,  indolent,  and  necessarily  poor, 
for  want  of  sufficient  industry ;  and  the  whole  population  in  a  dull, 
stagnantf  and  stationary  condition,  merely  vegetating  in  times  of 
peace,  having  little  or  bo  activity,  enterprise,  or  energy,  except 
what  is  excited  by  war,  and  a  desire  for  conquest  and  plunder.  Such 
was  the  state  and  condition  of  ancient  Sparta,  as  contrasted  with 
Athens ;  such  was  the  condition  of  all  Europe,  during  the  dark  and 
middle  ages  ;  and  such  is  now  the  condition  of  Turkey  and  all  the 
Mahometan  countries,  of  Spain,  Portugal,  part  of  Italy,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  SoUth  America  and  Mexico ;  such,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  is  the  state  and  condition  of  the  northern  slave  States  ;  and 
the  same  anti-mechanical  and  anti-manufacturing  policy,  has  a  pow* 
erful  and  depressing  influence  also,  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
southern  slave  States,  and  upon  a  large  portion  of  the  free  States. 
The  free  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  Canadas,-  and  Great  Britain* 
together  with  the  statutes  of  the  British  Parliament  to  discourage 
manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  those  countries,  and  keep 
them  dependent  on  England,  has  had  the  same  depressing  influence* 
and  kept  the  Canadas,  as  well  as  Ireland,  poor,  when  compared  with 
Scotland  and  some  of  our  free  States ;  and  much  more  so  when  com- 
pared with  England  Why  is  China  so  much  more  prosperous, 
wealthy  and  flourishing  than  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even 
Mexico  1  It  cannot  be  owing  to  the  government,  for  the  Emperor 
of  China  is  equally  absolute  and  unlimited  in  his  power  as  the  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey.  Can  any  cause  be  assigned,  except  the  mechanic 
arts  and  an  extensive  domestic  commerce  1 

It  is  pretty  generally,  if  not  universally  admitted,  that  from  the  Btli 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  Saracens  were  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  all  the  arts  and  refine* 
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meiits  of  civilized  life,  than  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe ;  that 
the  Moors  of  Spain  were  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  that  the 
Christians  learned  many  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  the  refinements  and 
injuries  of  civilization,  from  the  Saracens,  during  the  crusades  of  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  and  imported  them  from  thence  into  Eu* 
rope.  This  superiority  in  civilization  and  refinement  of  the  Sara- 
ceos  over  the  Christians,  cannot  have  been  owing  to  their  religion, 
nor  to  their  government,  nor  to  the  superiority  of  their  social  sys- 
tem. It  must  have  been  owing  partly  to  the  greater  mildness  of  the 
dioEwte,  better  adapted  to  the  situation  and  condition  of  man  in  a  low 
state  of  civilization  ;  but  mostly  to  the  more  improved  and  advanced 
state  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  of  commerce,  and  the  greater  amount 
of  their  productive  industry  ;  though  the  state  of  the  mechanic  arts 
among  them  was  very  low  indeed,  and  the  amount  of  their  produc- 
tive industry  very  trifling,  compared  even  with  that  of  the  Romans, 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  empire,  and  much  more  so 
when  compared  with  many  nations  at  this  time. 

Progressive  improvement,  and  advancement  in  civilization,  depend 
on  industry,  productive  industry  ;  productive  industry  depends  mostly 
on  the  rewards  and  compensations  of  labour,  and  the  activity  of  com- 
merce, which  act  as  stiroulents  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  these  again 
are  based,  and  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
machinery.  It  may  therefore  be  truly  said,  that  a  division  of  em- 
ployments, agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion, all  depend  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and  cannot  exist  without 
them ;  and  that  as  a  general  rule,  no  nation  or  people,  can  advance< 
in  civilization  any  faster  than  they  make  progress  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  and  the  sciences  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  whole  history  of  civilization,  is  the  history  of  thb  triumphs  of 
man  over  the  material  world,  and  over  the  physical  laws  of  nature. 
He  has  not  only  subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  ;  but  all  the 
metals,  all  kinds  of  wood  and  timber,  nearly  every  sp%cies  and  pro- 
duct of  vegetation,  all  the  earths  and  gases,  coal,  stone,  and  salt,  from 
mines  and  quarries  beneath  the  earth,  as  well  as  a  large  portion  of 
the  animal  creation,  and  the  winds  and  waters  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  have  all  been  subjected,  to  a  very  great  extent,  to  the  use  and 
control  of  man,  and  made  subsidiary  to  his  comforts,  enjoyments,  and 
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general  welfare.  By  these  means,  he  con,  to  a  very  great  extent 
'  overcome  the  wants  and  evils  of  hunger,  thirst,  ooM,  beat,  storms  and 
wind ;  and  nptonly  render  himself  comfortabley  but  resist  the  canses 
of  disease,  and  has  actually  increased  his  ordinary  period  of  life^  in 
every  highly  civilized  country  on  the  earth.  The  arts  of  smelting 
oresy  and  of  melting,  hammering,  and  forging  iron,  and  other  metab, 
and  converting  them  into  utensils,  edge  tools,  and  other  instrumenta 
to  aid  man  in  the  pursuits  of  productive  industry^  were  discovered 
at  a  very  early  period  of  history,  and  were  in  a  measure  the  incep- 
tive steps  of  civilization  among  Pagan  nations.  Man  soon  arrived 
at  a  point  of  civilization,  at  or  near  which  he  seemed  to  pause  for 
more  than  ten  centuries,  as  if  it  were  a  barrier  which  he  oould  QOt 
pass.  At  length  the  art  of  making  glass  was  invented ;  chimnies 
were  invented,  and  the  art  of  making  cotton  and  linen  rags  into 
paper  was  invented ;  and  all  these  inventions  came  into  uas  in  Eai- 
rope  in  the  llth,  12th,  and  ISth  centuries.  Then  came  the  invention 
of  gun  powder  and  its  application  to  mechanical  purposes  for  blastr 
ing  rocks,  and  ores,  and  working  in  mines,  as  well  as  for  warlike 
purposes,  and  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass,  the  great  hand- 
maid of  navigation,  in  the  14th  century.  The  15th  century  produced, 
and  introduced  the  great  inventions  of  printing,  and  the  saw-mill,  for 
sawing  lumber,  and  near  its  close  the  discovery  of  America.  During 
the  fore  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  use  and  culture  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn,  and  potatoes,  were  introduced  into  Europe  from  the  New 
World.  Many  other  inventions  wad  discoveries  of  lees  importance 
were  made  and  introduced  between  the  12th  and  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  ;  and  during  that  period,  the  art  of  spinning,  weaving, 
and  working  silk,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  as  well  a»wool,  into  cloth, 
was  introduced  into  many  countries,  partly  by  means  of  the  crusades 
to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  manufac- 
ture of  those  articles  into  cloth  was  greatly  extended.  When  com* 
pared  with  hi9  condition  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  the  comforts 
of  man  were  greatly  increased,  the  ratio  of  mortality  diminished,  and 
his  condition  much  improved  by  all  these  causes,  which  were  in  full 
operation  from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  the  Spinning  Jenny  in  1767  ;  and  yet  such  was  the  para- 
lyzing influence  of  the  religious  persecutions,  and  the  civil  wars 
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growing  out  of  the  great  religiouts  reformation  of  the  16th  century, 
together  with  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  that  during  this  whole  period 
of  more  than  two  centuries,  man  made  very  little  progress  in  im- 
provement, civilization  or  condition ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortality,  as 
well  M  of  the  increase  of  the  population,  was  pretty  nearly  the  same 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe  and  America,  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  that  period,  as  it  was  during  the  first  ten.  In  fact,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1685,  had  such  an 
eflfoct  upon  France,  by  driving  out  of  the  kingdom  half  a  million  or 
more  of  her  most  skilful  mechanics  and  artisans,  that  the  kingdom 
was  less  flourishing,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  in  no  respect  any 
better  in  1785,  than  in  1685  ;  and  this  cause,  which  depressed  France 
is  probably  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  Great  Britain  during  that  period. 

It  is  true,  that  paper  money  was  invented  in  England  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  and  soon  afterwards  introduced  into  France, 
where  it  produced  the  famous  Mississippi  scheme  in  1719 ;  but  tho 
great  facilities  it  gives  to  gambling  speculations,  extravagance,  decep- 
tion, and  fraud  of  every  kind  and  charaoter,  seem  to  render  it  proba- ' 
Ue  that  it  has  been  ri^ther  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  the  human  fami- 
ly. Though  the  Moors  introduced  the  art  of  distillation  and  use  of 
distilled  liquors  into  Europe  in  the  12th  or  13th  century,  yet  their 
use  was  comparatively  trifling,  until  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  introduction  of  African  slaves  into  tho  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  led  to  the  increased 
distillation  and  supply  of  rum,  and  its  more  general  use  among  all 
classes  of  people.  This  evil  of  itself,  Was  sufficient  to  balance 
nearly  all  the  benefits  derived  from  improvements  made  during  the 
two  centuries  previous  to  the  invention  of  the  Spinning  Jenny.  The 
discovery  of  the  benefits  of  inoculation  for  the  small  pox,  the  fore 
part' of  the  18th  century,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  for  the 
kine  pox  as  a  preventive  and  check  to  the  spread  of  the  small  pox 
about  Ihe  year  1798,  have  probably  had  more  effect  in  diminishing 
the  ratio  of  mortality,  than  all  other  discoveries  in  medicine  from  the 
commencement  of  the  16th,  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  During 
the  religious  wars  and  persecutions  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  a 
large  portion  of  the  protestant  mechanics  and  artisans,  who  could 
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emigrate  with  more  facility  than  agriculturalists,  Aed  to  Great  Britain 
and  Holland  for  an  asylum  ;  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  im- 
provement of  those  nations  from  the  commencement  of  those  perse- 
cutions and  wars,  to  the  invention  of  the  Spinning  Jenny  ;  while  the 
march  of  improvement,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  seemed  to 
have  been  arrested  and  stationary,  in  all  the  remaining  part  of  tha 
world,  except  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  Russia,  the  protestant 
part  of  Europe,  China,  and  perhaps  the  isles  of  Japan. 

The  invention  of  the  Spinning-Jenny,  Spinning-Frame,  Spinnrng- 
Mule,  Steam*Engine,  Power-Loom,  Carding-Machine,  Cast-iron  8tove» 
Iron  Rail-ways,  and  Saw-Gin  for  cleaning  cotton,  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century  ;  and  the  invention  of  Steam-Boats,  Locomotives  or 
Steam-Carriages,  Iron  Ploughs,  and  many  other  mechanical  inven- 
tions, including  electro-magnetic  Telegraphs,  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, together  with  the  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  medical, 
natural  and  political  sciences,  have  improved  the  condition  of  the 
people,  and  advanced  the  cause  of  civilization  about  as  much  within 
the  last  century,  as  during  any  previous  five  centuries  in  the  history  - 
of  the  world. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  will  be  continued  in  the  next  two 
chapters,  on  education  and  government,  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment ;  in  order  to  show  the  impediments  in  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  causes  of  its  advancement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  PASSIONS,  EDUCATION,  HABITS  AND  EMPLOYMENTS  OF  MAN  ; 
THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  GOVEKNiMENT  ADOPTED  BY  HIM  ;  AND 
THEIR  RESPECTIVE  INFLUENCES  UPON  THE  OEVELOPEMENT  AND  IN- 
CLINATION OF  THE  MIND,  AS  WELL  AS  UPON  THE  PRODUCTIVE  IN- 
Ol'STRY,  PROGRESS,  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  INDIVIDUALS  AND  OF 
NATIONS.    . 

Physical  appetites  and  passions  have  more  or  less  influence  over 
every  individual,  during  every  day  of  his  life,  from  birth  to  the  grave  ; 
^^  when  his  appetites  are  satisfied,  he  is  freed  in  some  measure  from 
their  dominion,  and  his  mental  passions  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  operate. 

After  the  gratification  of  the  physical  ^wants  and  appetites,  the 
^'^''^Uc  affections  are  the  first,  most  constant  and  powerful  passions 
which  occupy  and  influence  the  human  mind  ;  incite  the  individual 
to  actioD,  industry,  and  enterprise^  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
his  family  the  luxuries,  as  well  a?  the  wants  and  comforts  of  life. 
^W  ftre  founded  on  moral  and  social  sympathy,  but  mostly  on  the 
iormer.  Secondly,  social  sympathy,  or  a  desire  for  social  intercourse, 
tt  ODe  of  the  most  universal  passions  which  influences  the  human 
^«  Thirdly,  vanity,  or  a  desire  for  display  axidostentiUion^  such 
u  a  display  of  personal  beauty,  fine  dress,  ornaments,  acquirements 
iQ  the  fine  arts,  science,  rank  and  family  lineage,  ofiicial  power  and 
•tatioD,  valour,  strength,  agility,  or  other  superiority,  either  mental 
or  physical.  Vanity  is  the  motive ;  fashion  and  display  the  objects 
of  this  passion.  The  Olytiapic  and  other  games  among  the  Greeks, 
^cited  the  people  of  all  the  Grecian  States,  and  became  fashionable 
*<noQg  all  classes,  high  and  low  ;  a?  it  gave  the  youth  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  physical  strength  and  superiority.  War  among  sav^ 
>So  and  barbarous  nations  is  almost  the  only  mode  by  which  indivi- 
^K  ftnd  the  young  in  particular,  can  display  their  superiority. 
This  is  the  reason  why  war  is  so  much  more  exciting  and  popular 
^mong  savage,  barbarous,  and  half  civilized  nations,  than  it  is  among 
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those  that  are  enlightened,  whose  vanity  and  ambition  can  be  suffi- 
ciently gratified  by  acquirements,  objects  and  pursuits  of  a  civil 
nature.  This  is  the  same  passion  which  led  the  Frencl^j  during  the 
revolution,  as  well  as  the  legions  of  Napoleon,  the  Grreeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  every  other  warlike  people,  in  search  of  what  is  usually 
called  glory,  or  military  fame. 

Fourthly,  avaricCy  or  the  desire  for  the  possession  and  accumulation 
of  property,  is  the  next  in  order,  the  most  engrossing  passion  which 
occupies  and  control?  the  human  mind.  This  passion  is  in  some  re- 
spects a  mere  handmaid  to  the  passion  for  display,  fashion  or  vanity, 
among  civilized  and  highly  cultivated  nations  ;  which  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  though  savages  have  physical  wants,  as  well  as  civilized 
men,  yet  they  seem  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  every  thing  like  ava* 
rice,  or  a  desire  to  accumulate  any  property,  of  any  account,  beyond 
their  immediate  wants.  Avarice  is  the  motive;  wealth,  display  and 
power  are  the  objects  of  this  passion.  . 

Fifthly,  the  natural  inclination,  as  evidenced  by  the  practice  of  all 
nations  and  people,  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being.  The  source  or 
cause  of  this  natural  impulse,  or  religious  instinct,  must  be  the  same 
in  ail  mankind,  whether  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  Pagans  ; 
the  difference  in  its  manifesl!lation  arising  from  education,  habit,  acci- 
dent, or  peculiar  cultivation  of  mind.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Jews,  Mahometans  and  Pagans  are  of\en,  if  not  generally, 
as  sincere,  and  devoted  to  their  religious  creeds,  dogmas,  and  opin- 
ions, as  the  Christians  are  to  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  When  this  passion  is  carried  to  excess,  it  begets  bigotry, 
enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  intolerance,  and  a  spirit  of  persecution.  Re- 
ligious feeling  is  the  steadiest  and  strongest  passion  which  can  ope- 
rate upon  the  human  mind  through  life.  No  other  will  lead  a  per- 
son 80  readily  to  sacrifice  his  interest,  or  his  life.  It  has  had  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  influence  u(K>n  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
of  any  passion  whatever.  The  Jews  exhibit  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  its  constant  and  permanent  influence.  It  is  now  over 
2,500  years  since  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  were  conquered,  and  carried 
into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  ;  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  they 
have  been  dispersed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  an  oppressed 
and  often  a  persecuted  people ;  yet  they  have  in  all  countries,  and  in 
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all  climates  preserved  themselves  a  separate  and  distinct  race,  and 
have  not  sacrificed  their  religious  opinions  and  ceremonies  for  the 
gratification  of  avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  love,  or  any  other  passion, 
but  are  essentielly  the  same  people  they  were  over  two  thousand 
years  since. 

Sixthly,  a  desire  for  power  and  dominion,  usually  called  ambition. 
This  passion  seems  to  spring  from,  and  be  founded  upon,  the  desire 
of  the  mind  for  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  will,  and  freedom  from* 
all  restraint,  together  with  a  desire  of  the  necessary  means  of  carry- 
ing into  efiect  one's  will  in  all  cases.  It  is  identically  the  same  as 
liberty,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  the  means  necessary  to 
act  in  accordance  with  one's  own  will ;  this  kind  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  action  in  one  person,  implies  subjection  and  subserviency,  if 
not  perfect  slavery,  in  the  person  thus  subjected  to  his  will.  A  desire 
for  power  and  dominion  over  property,  is  the  same  as  the  passion  of 
•Tarice,  and  a  desire  to  exhibit  and  display  the  extent  of  one's  prop- 
erty or  power,  is  mere  personal  vanity.  The  leading  motive  with 
many,  if  not  most  persons,  in  acquiring  either  property  or  power,  is 
to  enable  them  to  make  a  great  display,  and  to  exhibit  what  they 
think  their  superiority  over  their  fellow  beings. 

The  great  lawgivers,  savans,  writers,  statesmen,  and  conquerors  of 
the  world,  who  have  struggled  to  acquire,  or  increase  their  power  and 
influence,  have  done  so  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons ; 
first,  to  gratify  their  vanity  ;  secondly,  for  fame,  presenter  future,  on 
account  of  great  achievements,  exhibiting  their  superiority  over  their 
iellow  beings ;  or  thirdly  and  lastly,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  and 
controlling  their  fellow  beings  in  order  to  improve  their  conditiony 
Md  promote  their  happiness.  Personal  vanity  is  often  connected 
with  national  glory,  and  I  fear  there  are  ten  aspirants  for  power  to 
gratify  mere  personal  vanity  for  display,  where  there  is  one  ambitious 
of  fame ;  and  ten  ambitious  of  fame,  where  there  is  one  who  seeks 
ud  stnves  to  improve  the  condition*  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow  beings. 

Seventhly,  a  desire  for  revenge.  This  is  a  passion  which  rages  in 
ite  full  violence  only  in  the  minds  of  savages,  who  are  free  from  the 
dominion  of  avarice*  It  is  not  only  the  most  powerful,  but  almost* 
^  only  powerful  mental  passion  which  operates  upon  the  great  mate* 
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of  savages ;  who  have  not  much  ambition  for  power  or  fame,  not 
any,  or  scarce  any  avarice,  and  very  little  social  sympathy.  Re- 
venge is  so  neutralized  and  softened,  among: a  civilized  people,  by 
avarice,  ambition,  vanity,  and  other  strong  miBntal  passions,  that  its 
influence  need  seldom  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  estimating  human 
motive. 

The  excessive  gratification  of  physical  appetites  generally  tends  to 
blunt  the  mind,  and  render  it  torpid,  and  to  incline  both  body  and 
mind  to  inactivity  and  sleep  ;  but  the  gratification,  as  well  as  the  ope- 
ration upon  the  mind  of  mental  passions,  usually  render  it  more 
active  and  acute,  and  the  person  more  wakeful  and  energetic.  Men* 
tal  passioniS  thus  act  as  powerful  stimulants ;  and  most  persons  are 
wakeful,  energetic  and  enterprising,  and  their  minds  active  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  strength  of  their  passions  ;  and  if  by  means  of  misfor- 
tune they  become  discouraged  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other,- accu- 
mulate sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  their  avarice,  they  hence 
forward  lose  their  enterprise,  and  much  of  their  activity  and  energy, 
of  mind  as  well  as  body. 

If  man  had  no  intellectual  passions,  nothing  but  physical  appetites 
to  stimulate  him,  when  his  immediate  wants  were  gratified,  he  vrould 
relapse  into  indolence  and  inertness ;  and  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
degradation,  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  many  of  the  brute  creation ;  and 
never  could  have  made  the  least  progress  in  civilization  or  improve- 
ment in  his  condition,  above  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of  savages. 

Where  men  are  congregated  together  by  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  they  see  more  ob- 
jects to  stimulate  them  to  activity  and  enterprise,  than  those  do  who 
are  are  scattered  over  the  country  as  agriculturalists ;  their  mtellec- 
tual  passions  are  more  stimulated,  and  become  stronger  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  division  of  employments  being  more  complete,  and 
their  minds  more  concentrated  for  ye&rs  upon  one  department  of  in- 
dustry or  business,  they  are  generally  enabled  to  attain  a  much  higher 
degree  o^  science  and  skill  than  is  attainable  under  less  favorable 
circumstances.  Hence  the  minds  of  these  classes  of  persons  become 
more  active  and  acute  in  their  respective  employments,  more,  origi- 
nal, more  inventive,  more  inclined  to  seek  af\er  new  discoveries,  and 
inventions,  and  new  modes  of  enterprise,  than  agriculturalists  ;  and 
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bence  nearly  all  the  diacoverieSf  inventions  and  useful  improvements, 
have  been  made  by  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
claases.  Hence  their  minds  are  more  full  of  schemes,  and  projects 
oAen  illy  digested  ;  and  they  have  more  enterprise,  but  less  stability 
of  character,  as  a  general  rule,  than  agriculturalists.  They  are 
more  daring  and  hazardous,  hut  less  safe  ;  and  their  operations  fre- 
queatly  partake  of  the  character  of  gambling  speculations.  But 
even  their  wildest  visions,  such  as  the  constant  search  of  mechanics 
aAer  principles  upon  which  to  construct  a  perpetual  motion,  have 
often  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  mechanical  principles  which  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to  mankind. 

With  the  exception  of  William  Penn,  Lord  Baltimore,  and  their 
followers,  and  the  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  New  Bngland  to  enjoy 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  freedom  of  religious  opinions,  all  the 
colonies  on  the  western  continent  were  planted  by  commercial  com- 
panies, and  for  commercial  purposes.  Such  also  was  the  mode  and 
purpose  for  which  the  colonies  of  Holland,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Portugal,  were  planted  in  the  East  Indies.  The  English  East  India 
Company,  while  a  mere  commercial  company,  backed  up  by  the 
maoafactures  of  Great  Britain,  which  furnished  its  chief  materials  of 
export,  has  waged  war  on  a  larger  and  more  magnificent  scale  than 
was  ever  done  by  any  of  the  modern  nations  of  Europe  prior  to  the 
French  revolution ;  and  in  about  three  quarters  of  a  century,  and 
since  1)70,  has  conquered,  and  subjected  to  the  British  dominion, 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  Such  are  the  effects  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  commercial  enterprise 
upon  the  progress,  and  power  of  nations.  Such  employments  and 
pursuits,  seem  to  have  furnished  the  propulsive  energies  which  have 
led  to  progress  in  improvement,  in  wealth,  and  in  civilization,  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  This  position  is  verified  by  the  history  of  Tyre, 
Carthage,  Athens,  Venice,  Genoa,  Belgium  and  Holland,  as  well  as 
Creat  Britain  ;  while  the  influence  of  agriculture  has  been  of  a  con- 
servative character,  inclining  the  people  to  remain  the  same,  un- 
changeable, and  without  innovation,  improvement  or  progress. 

Wars  and  conquests  have  in  all  ages  tended  to  devastation  and 
destruction,  and  to  cause  changes  in  the  rulers,  in  the  masters  of  the 
people,  without  promoting  civilization,  or  improvement  of  any  kind. 
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The  increased  wealth  of  Rome  under  the  republic,  during  seTeral 
centuries,  arose  mostly  from  conquest  and  plunder  ;  but  when  the 
policy  of  the  government  was  changed  by  Augustus  Csesar  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  and  the  attention  of  the  people  was  turned  from 
war,  conquest  and  plunder,  to  the  useful  arts,  and  productive  industry* 
the  Roman  people,  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  increased  in 
{lumbers,  comforts,  and  wealth,  under  a  monarchy  nearly  absolute, 
more  rapidly  than  during  any  former  period  of  their  history  ;  though 
they  suffered  during  several  intervals  of  that  period,  the  severest 
tyranny. 

A  part,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  parts  of  government  in  all 
,  civilized  countries,  consists  in  the  education  of  the  people ;  so  as  to 
restrain  their  passions,  form  their  minds,  direct  their  opinions^  and 
teach  them  obedience  and  submission  to  the  government.  Education 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  is  not  confined  to  instruction  in  the  schools, 
but  includes  also  all  public  executions,  military  exhibitions  and 
amuseme'nts,  addresses,  lectures,  religious  instruction  and  ceremonies, 
auricular  confessions  and  examinations,  auto  da  f6s,  &c.  6cc ;  as  well 
as  mental  and  physical  training  in  some  useful  employment  or  busi- 
ness. From  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh  century,  until  the  diffusion 
of  learning  by  means  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  15th  century, 
nearly  all  the  learning  of  Europe  was  confined  to  the  clergy  ;  very 
few  laymen  could  read  and  write,  and  fewer  still  were  qualified  for 
high  and  important  offices ;  and  hence  the  bishopsand  higher  order 
of  the  clergy  engrossed  nearly  all  the  civil  offices  of  government. 
Such  being  the  condition  of  the  christian  world,  the  clergy  necessa- 
rily became  almost  exclusively  the  teachers  of  letters,  science,  phi- 
losophy and  political  principles,  as  well  as  morals  and  religion  ;  and 
thereby  they  formed,  fashioned  and  moul^ded,  after  their  own  views 
and  wishes,  the  .minds  and  opinions  of  youth  ;  and  in  a  great  measure 
formed  and  controlled  public  opinion ;  and  literally  thought  for  the 
people,  and  infused  their  opinions  into  them.  The  schools  and  the 
pulpit  were  then  much  more  efficient  engines  of  power  than  they  are 
now  ;  in  as  much  as  they  were  then  the  principal  means  of  dissem- 
inating opinions  of  all  kinds,  political  and  philosophical,  as  well  as 
moral  and  religious ;  and  thus  they  accomplished  what  is  now  done 
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by  the  press,  in  all  protestant  countries,  and  wherever  freedom  of 
opinion  it  tolerated. 

As  the  clergy  were  politicians  and  teachers,  as  well  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  the  dividing  line  between  religion  and  politics,  between 
morals  and  philosophy,  was  lost,  or  overlooked  ;  and  they  forgot,  or 
seemed  to  forget,  that  the  sole  object  of  divine  revelation  was  to  teach 
religion  and  morals,  and  not  to  teach  politics,  natural  science  or  phi- 
losophy ;  and  thus  the  church  gradually  enchroached  upon  the  do- 
mahi  of  philosophy  and  science,  as  well  as  of  politics. 

When  Galileo  taught  in  Italy  tie  Copernican  system  of  Astron- 
omy, as  late  as  the  year  1633,  it  was  decided  by  the  Pops  and  a  * 
Council  of  Catholic  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  "  that  to  maintain 
the  sun  to  be  immovable,  and  without  local  motion  in  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  is  an  absurd  fropontionr^faUe  in  pkiloeophyj  hkr- 
incAL  in  religion^  and  contrary  to  the  testimony  or  scrip* 
TURE ;"  and  he  was  consigned  to  the  diaigeons  of  the  iNcitrisiTioN^ 
and  compelled  to  recant  and  abjure  his  opinions,  in  order  to  save  his 
life. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  truths  discov- 
ered and  taught  by  geologists  in  relation  to  the  creation  of  the  v^orld, 
were  thought  by  many  of  even  the  protestant  clergy,  to  be  contrary 
to  the  bible,  and  therefore  impious,  and  rank  infidelity ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  progress  of  intelligence,  freedom  and  toleration  of 
opinion,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and  if  the- same  spirit  had 
prevailed  as  was  predominant  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  ge- 
ologists would  not  have  been  compelled  to  retract  and  renounce  their 
opinions,  be  banished,  or  burned  at  the  stake,  even  in  this  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Such  is  the  restraining  and  depressing  influence  which  the  clergy 
have  exercised  over  the  progress  of  physical  science !  Such  have 
been  the  efiects  of  religious  opinions,  honestly  and  sincerely  enter- 
tained  by  many  devoted  disciples  of  the  christian  religion,  in  exciting 
a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  !  This  tendency  to  restrain, 
confine  and  control  the  human  mind  by  means  of  the  decisions  of 
synods  and  councils,  creeds,  confessions,  and  forms,  commenced  as 
^rly  as  the  third  century,  and  continued  to  increase  until  the  time 
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of  Ihd  crusades,  w(ien  it  was  probably  at  its  height ;  but  it  did  not  di- 
minish vory  sensibly,  until  after  the  invention  of  the  art  of  prlntiD^, 
and  the  refonnation  commenced  by  Martin  Luther  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.  What  an  immense  effect  this  tendency  of  the  church,  (to  re- 
fitrain  and  control  the  human  mind,)  together  with  religious  schisms 
and  persecutions,  had  on  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  in  producing 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  empire ;  and  preparing  it  for  the 
yoke  of  the  barbarians  in  the  west  and  north,  and  of  the  Saracens  in 
the  south  f 

Physical  science  is  necessary  to  direct  all  the  operations  of  mining* 
and  working  in  the  metals ;  the  use  of  the  metals,  together  with  me- 
chanical phylosophy,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  mechanism  ;  which  is 
the  great  main-spring  and  chief  instrument  of  agriculture,  and  of  that 
kind  of  productive  industry,  which  prepares  all  raw  materials  for 
use  and  for  commerce.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  temporal  prince  or 
Bovereign,  however  despotic  and  absolate  his  power,  ever  attempted 
to  prevent  or  eheck  the  prosecution  of  physical  science,  or  its  dissem- 
ination among  the  people,  under  any  pretence  whatever.  But  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  generally  encouraged  by  sovereigns  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  as  a  means  of  increasing  t^e  prosperity  of  their  people, 
and  their  own  i)ower,  and  they  have  exhibited  their  fears  only  of  po- 
litical and  moral  science.  The  christian  clergy  were  the  first,  in 
the  order  of  time,  to  restrain  the  human  mind  from  the  prosecution 
of  new  discoveries  in  natural  science,  under  pretence  that  the  new 
opinions  propagated  were  contrary  to  scripture,  and  therefore  impi- 
ous and  heretical ;  and  thus  the  mind  was  fettered  and  held  in  bond- 
age for  centuries. 

Ancient  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia,  and  modern  China,  as  well  as 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  many  other  countries,  have  all  improved 
pretty  rapidly,  and  increased  in  population,  wealth,  productive  indus- 
try, and  power  under  governments  nearly  or  quite  absolute,  and  des- 
potia  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  by  introducing  ship  building  and 
nmny  other  useful  arts  and  branches  of  mechanism  into  his  domin- 
ions, and  encouraging  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  nav- 
igation and  commerce,  raised  his  people  from  semi-barbarism,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  improvement,  civilization,  and  the  pre- 
sent power  and  great  increase  in  population  and  wealth  of  the  nation. 
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After  the  victory  of  Augustus  Ctcsar  over  Mark  Antony  at  Aetium, 
ke  became  nearly  absolute  master  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  and 
from  that  time  forward,  to  the  end  of  his  long  reign*  the  Roman  peo* 
pie  increased  in  numbers,  improvements  and  wealth,  more  rapidly 
than  during  any  period  of  the  republic.  But  I  apprehend  that  no 
iostance  can  be  found  upon  the  pages  of  history,  where  any  people, 
whose  minds  were  moulded,  formed,  restrained  and  controlled  by  an 
eoelesiastical  hierarchy  of  any  kind,  have  ever  increased  very  rap- 
idly, either  in  numbers,  science,  improvements,  wealth,  or  physical 
comforts.  Whether  we  look  to  the  influence  of  the  religious  castes 
aod  the  heirarchy  of  India,  to  Mahometan  countries  during  the  last 
twelve  centuries  ;  to  Europe,  while  it  was  subject  to  the  spiritual  do- 
raloion  of  the  church,  acting  in  concert  with  temporal  governments 
from  the  beginning  of  the  4th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century  ;  or  to 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mexico  and  South  America  at  the  present 
day,  the  picture  in  these  particulars,  is  substantially  the  same;  and 
the  paralizing  effects  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  appear  to  be  similar 
ia  all  countries  subject  to  it,  and  under  all  creeds  and  religious  sy»- 
terns. 

On  the  other  hand,  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece,  Tyre,  Carthage  and 
Rome,  all  flourished  under  the  free  toleration  of  Paganism-  and  Po- 
lytheism ;  and  Rome  began  to  decline  as  soon  as  the  religious  perse^ 
cations  commenced,  after  the  church  became  the  established  religion 
aod  was  united  with  the  state,  in  the  4th  century.  But  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  be  inferred  from  all  this  ?  Can  it  be  inferred  tha 
Christianity  itself  is  an  evil  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  that  the  evil  re- 
sohs  from  the  union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the  same  per- 
sctt  or  persons ;  that  church  government  should  be  wholly  discon« 
aected  from  the  civil  and  political  power  of  the  state ;  and  its  power 
to  punish  should  be  confined  to  reproofs,  censures,  and  excommuni- 
cation  from  the  church  as  members,  (as  is  the  ease  in  the  United 
States,)  without  any  power  to  touch  the  property  of  its  members,  or 
to  restrain,  or  inflict  any  punishment  whatever  upon  their  persons. 

And  in  matters  of  education,  as  the  clergy  in  Protestant  as  well  as 
Catbdic  countries  are  almost  the  only  teachers  in  colleges  and  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning,  they  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  re- 
^s  of  divine  revelation  were  not  given  us  to  teach  philosophy,  pol- 
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itics,  or  natural  science,  bat  religion  and  morals ;  and  that  when 
they  teach  philosophy  and  science,  whether  physical  or  metaphysi- 
cal, they  should  teach  them  as  matters  of  human  reason,  and  not  as 
things  of  divine  revelation ;  as  matters  of  individual  opinion,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  correct,  and  not  as  religious  tenets ;  they  should 
teach  them  as  humble  individuals,  liable  to  err,  and  not  as  Vicars  of 
Christ,  claiming  to  be  infallible  ;  they  should  address  the  understand- 
ing  and  endeavor  to  convince  the  judgment,  and  not  alarm  the  feare 
by  denunciations  of  heresy,  or  threats  of  the  inquisition  ;  they  should 
inculcate  a  spirit  of  free  enquiry,  and  not  one  of  absolute  submission 
to  authority. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  divine  revelation  as  contained  in  the 
scriptures,  consists  entirely  of  language,  which  was  either  coo^muni- 
cated  to  the  writers  by  the  Deity,  or  else  the  matters  to  which  the 
language  relates,  was  communicated  by  inspiration,  and  was  clothed 
in  words  by  the  writers,  the  prophets  and  apostles  ;  that  words  are 
but  representatives  of  acts  and  things,  which  have,  or  have  had  a  real 
existence ;  that  words  have  no  real  meaning  unless  they  truly  repre- 
sent acts  and  things  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  that  man  is  so  con- 
stituted, that  he  can  learn  only  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  the 
understanding,  or  divine  inspiration ;  that  it  is  impossible  in  the 
nature  of  things  for  man  to  understand  words,  or  the  language  of  the 
scripture,  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  the  words 
represent ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  even  for  the 
Deity  to  teach  man  without  inspiration,  and  by  revelation,  or  words 
only,  the  mysteries  of  nature  and  of  physical  and  metaphysical  sci- 
ence ;  and  that  he  could  do  so  only  by  inspiring  him  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  which  the  words  represent ;  that  is,  by  teaching  those 
things  to  him  in  detail,  by  exhibiting  to  his  senses  or  to  his  under- 
standing, by  inspiration,  all  the  elementary  atoms  of  matter,  and 
their  various  properties,  powers,  attractions,  and  combinations,  and 
showing  the  application  of  the  words  and  language  to  them ;  and  thus 
teaching  him  all  the  details  of  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astron- 
omy, physiology,  botany,  geology,  and  metaphysics.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible for  man  to  understand  the  language  even  of  scripture,  explain- 
ing the  essense  and  mode  of  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  things 
and  beings  in  the  world  of  spiritSi  because  he  cannot,  except  by 
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meftDs  of  dinae  iospiritioiif  underatand  the  wbject  nmttar  which  the 
laogoage  represents.  Hence  we  nmy  conclnde*  that  the  sole  object 
of  divine  revelation  W89  to  teach  man  such  general  troths  as  he  itf 
capable  of  understanding ;  such  as  the  existence,  and  some  of  the 
principal  attributes  of  a  Supreme  Omniscient,  and  Omnipotent  Cre«' 
ator,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  future  life  and  world,  and  a»re 
particularly,  his  moral  and  religious  duties  in  this  world.  If  thestf 
views  are  correct,  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  relied  on  to  disprove  any 
theory  or  system  of  philosophy  or  science,  ekher  physical  or  meta^ 
pbyvcal,  which  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
the  immortality  ef  the  soul. 

The  Scriptures  were  never  intended  to  teach  or  expkdn,  th€r 
prmciples  of  natural  science,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  discoveriee  and  truths  of  natural 
fldence,  may  often  be  used  advantageously,  to  explain  the  general 
and  often  mysterious  truths  announced  in  the  holy  scriptures. 

These  illustrations  are  inten<M  to  show  how  the  clergy  have  of^ 
tea  travelled  out  of  the  path  of  their  duty,  in  denouncing  discoveries  itt 
acieoce  as  contrary  to  Scripture  ;  and  what  evils  have  been  the  o<m« 
tecjuence. 

Intellect  of  a  bigh  order,  comparatively  speaking,  (or  capable  of 
beeoming  so  by  cultivation,)  was  given  to  man  to  restrain,  re^ati^ 
and  give  direction  to  his  appetites,  and  to  sthmilate  him  to  activity 
and  industry,  as  well  as  to  direct  and  govern  all  his  actions.  Intellect 
ii  not  only  the  ballance-wheel  which  regulates  all  his  morements,  but 
when  cultivatedy  it  is  one  of  the  great  main  springs  which  propels 
Urn  on  to  activity,  industry,  and  enterprise.  Though  literary  men 
ve  often  indolent  and  inefficient,  the  mazes  of  literature  seemingly 
serving  to  bewildter  and  distract  their  nands,  yet  men  of  science  are 
gsnerally  very  active  and  enterprising. 

In  the  common  pursuits  of  life^  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  wkise 
Bonds  are  uncultivated,  are  governed  mostly  by  imitation  and  habit ; 
hot  m  the  more  complicated  afiairs  of  government  and  rellgbn^  they 
*re  generally  governed  by  custom,  usage,  pnblic  opinion,  and  the 
'VBssaing  of  the  most  active,  energetic,  talented  and  ambitious  men 
^  the  state.  Public  opinion  has  been  the  most  powerful  agent  in  all 
^f  and  all  coantries,  in  exercising  dominion  over  the  humatn  nilnd.r 
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And  how  is  public  opinion  formed  ?  It  partly  arises  from  the  cus- 
toms, usages  and  institutions  of  the  country  ;  but  is  it  not  mostly  ori- 
ginatedy  yea,  created  by  the  leading  minds  and  master  spirits  of  the 
nation,  who  thus  form,  as  well  as  guide  the  public  mind,  and  often 
introduce  principles,  which  enable  a  class  of  leaders  to  lead  and 
govern  the  mass  of  the  people  for  centuries  1  Look  at  the  principles 
of  Confucius  of  China,  of  Zoroaster  of  Persia,  of  Aristotle  and  Lycur- 
gus  of  Greece,  of  Mahomet  of  Arabia,  and  their  efifbcts  in  forming 
public  opinion,  and  aiding  certain  classes  in  governing  and  keeping 
in  subjection,  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Look  also  at  the  prin- 
ciples of  legitimacy,  of  hereditary  political  power,  which  has  been 
the  principal  agent  in  governing  Europe,  and  subjecting  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  arbitrary  power,  and  oppression  for  more  than  ten  cen- 
turies. Look  at  the  fact,  that  all  the  nations,  states,  and  people  of 
the  earth,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  have  been  governed^ 
either  by  kings,  military  chiefVains,  priests,  political  demagogues,  or 
by  an  ai'istocracy  of  some  kind.  All  savage  and  barbarous  tribes 
have  been  governed  by  chiefs,  or  princes,  usually  elected  for  life,  on 
account  of  their  talents,  or  some  superiority.  The  patriarchal  sy^ 
tem  of  government  grew  up  generally  among  all  the  pastoral  nations 
of  western  Asia,  and  among  the  Israelites  also,  from  the  earlieet 
period  of  history.  Each  great  family  of  the  Israelites  had  its  head» 
and  each  tribe  its  prince  or  leader,  chosen  for  life  out  of  the  seversil 
heads  of  the  families  it  contained.  These  were  called  the  Elders  of 
Israelf  and  together  with  judges,  officers  and  high  priests  of  the 
several  tribes,  comprised  the  great  national  councilsof  the  Israelites. 
Our  Saviour  prescribed  no  definite  form  of  church  government  to  his 
followers ;  and  in  as  much  as  the  church  recognized*  the  authority  e^ 
the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  New,  they  very  natural l-y  adopted 
in  'substance,  the  system  of  government  of  the  Jewish  churefa. 
Though  it  would  seem  that  the  people  during  the  first  century  after 
the  christian  eira,  had  some  voice  in  the  election  of  Bishops,  Presby* 
ters,  or  priests,  and  deacons,  yet  they  were  ordained  by  the  Bishops 
only  ;  and  the  whole  government  of  the  church,  legislative,  execu* 
tivot  and  judicial,  was  all  exercised  by  the  priesthood,  and  the  mass 
of  the  peopie  had  no  participation  in  it  whatever.  The  government 
of  the  ehimsh  was  strictly  an  eccledastical  aristocracy  for  many  oen- 
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tnriae ;  aad  the  legisIatW^  and  highest  jodioial  power,  was  exercised 
by  Synods  and  Coancils  of  the  Bishops  and  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy ;  but  it  finally  degenerated  into  an  absolute  monarchyi  and 
the  whole  power  vested  in  the  Pope. 

This  was  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the  ignorance 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people>  before  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and  intelligence,  by 
means  of  conunon  schools  and  the  press.  If  the  ignorant  masses  of 
Ihose  days  had  participated  in  the  affairs  of  church  government,  it 
would  soon  have  led  to  confusion,  anarchy,  and  violence,  pfobably 
quite  equal  to  thoee  of  Athens,  and  of  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  re- 
public. The  governnnent  of  the  Jewish  church  was  a  clerical  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  christian  church  fell  into  substantiaUy  the  save 
ibrm ;  which  must  have  been  the  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  at 
that  age,  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been  adopted ;  but  the  simple 
fiict  that  no  form  of  government  was  authoritatively  prescribed  for 
the  church,  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  no  one  fortn  was  fitted 
for,  or  should  be  adopted  by,  the  church,  in  all  countries,  and  in  all 
sQbisquent  ages  and  conditions  of  intelligence  among  the  people. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  the  tendency  of  political  power  is 
to  escape  from  the  many  to  the  few.  This  is  literally  true  in  all 
countries  where  the  mass  of  the  people  are  uneducated,  and  ignorant. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  ignorant  multitude  to  act  upon,  and  be  guided 
by  the  conclusions  of  the  reasoning,  and  the  independent  action  of 
tiieir  own  minds ;  and  they  must  be,  and  are  excited  to  action,  and 
guided  by  leaders  of  more  intelligence,  talents  and  cloning  than  they 
themselves  possess.  Even  Athens  in  the  days  of  her  republican 
glory,  was  in  some  measure  an  aristocracy  ;  the. right  of  suffrage, 
aad  of  citizenship  being  very  limited,  and  nearly  all  the  labouring 
cIsMes  being  slaves.  And  yet  a  few  leaders  at  all  times  controlled 
the  republic ;  and  in  the  days  of  Pericles,  he  ruled  Athens  with  more 
power  than  half  the  kings  of  Europe  possess  at  this  day.  The  plebe- 
ians,  or  popular  party  of  ancient  Rome,  in  the  days  of  the  republic, 
were  likewise  governed  by  talented,  ambitious,  cunning  party  lead- 
ers, such  as  the  Gracchii,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  Julius  Cesar,  and  not 
hy  the  independent  operations  of  their  own  minds. 
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But  the  ibdiige,  that  the  tendeocy  of  power  is  to  escape  from  tftio 
many  to  the  few,  does  not  apply  to  states  and  countries  where  all  the 
people  enjoy  the  ad?antages  of  a  connmon  school  education,  and 
have  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  the  nature  and  use  of  nunbors; 
where  knowledge  is  universally  diffused  by  means  of  the  press^  and 
popular  preaching  in  their  mother  tongue  ;  and  where  the  people  are 
free  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  person,  and  enjoy  the  means,  as  well  as 
the  liberty  of  reading  and  thinking  for  themselrea  The  minds  of' 
eueh  a  people  are  always  actire,  and  they  are  generally  intelligent, 
ambitious,  industrious,  and  enterprising ;  and  their  minds  filled  with 
schemes  and  projects  to  raise  themselTes  to  distinotion  and  wealth. 
Sueh  a  people  can  seldom  be  influenced  by  authority,  or  managed  by 
party  leaders,  in  either  temporal  or  ^Hritual  matters ;  but  each  one 
seems  to  be  governed  by  the  independent  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
and  relies  upon  his  own  judgment ;  and  as  he  cannot  perceive  any 
defects  in  his  own  reasoning,  he  is  apt  to  conceive  that  he  can  avMd 
the  errors  ipto  which  others  have  fallen,  and  that  his  intellect  is  su- 
perior to  almost  all  others,  until  sad  experience  often  teaches  him  his 
mistake,  and  the  folly  of  his  lofty  ambition. 

There  is  no  danger  of  such  a  people  being  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  leaders,  but  the  tendency  is  to  the  contrary ;  they  are  apt 
to  have  too  much  confidence  in  themselves ;  and  to  pay  too  Httle 
heed  to  the  opinions  and  experience  of  others,  and  to  the  instructions 
of  the  aged,  and  the  lessons  of  history.  They  are  almost  all  great 
men,  too  great  to  recognize  the  superiority  of  others,  or  to  follow 
them  as  leaders.  The  only  restraint  upon  individuals  arises  from 
public  opiniont  associations,  and  the  laws  of  the  country  ;  and  public 
opinion  is  nothing  more  than  the  general  sense  of  the  whole  oommu- 
Bity,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  perverted  by  associations,  and  party 
coij^binations.  Such  a  people  may  therefore  be  truly  said  to  govern 
themselves ;  in  as  much  as  each  one  helps  to  make  the  laws,  and  to 
form  the  public  opinion,  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  only  re- 
straint upon  their  powers  of  self-government,  arises  from  party  oom- 
binatiops  and  associations,  to  form  and  control  public  opinion,  and 
the  elective  franchise  ;  and  such  is  the  vicious  organization  of  our 
elective  system,  the  majority  only  of  each  election  district  being  repre- 
sented, and  the  minority  entirely  disfranchised,  that  men  who  spurn 
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tiia  dietatioQrof  party  leaden,  are  compelled  to  eubniiif  to  the  dicta* 
tioD  of  party  ooinbinatioiis«  or  run  the  hazard  of  defeating  the  objects 
they  are  most  anxious  to  pron)ote.  In  these  party  conibinationsv 
principle  is  frequently  an  obstacle  to  succees,  every  thing  is  controlled 
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by  nanagemeat,  bargain,  intrigue,  false  professions^  and  promises  of 
fiifor;  whereby  talent  and  character  are  oAen  overlookedt  and 
aaoond,  third*  and  fourth  rate  men  who  are  active,  cunning  politicians, 
hfs  elevated  to  place  and  power. 

A  pure  democracy  in  its  strict  sense,  means  a  government  in 
which  all  the  adult  males  of  the  community  have  equal  political 
rights,  and  equal  political  power,  and  participate  equally  in  the  prac- 
tical business  and  administration  of  the  government  in  all  its  branches, 
legisl^ve,  executive,  and  judicial.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Baptiat 
cfaurohf  where  each  distinct  body  of  worshippers  constitute  an  inde- 
pendent church  and  government ;  and  being  few  in  numbers,  and  the 
nbjeot  and  proper  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  government  being 
very  limited,  such  a  system  and  form  of  government  can  be  carried 
into  eficl ;  but  it  is  utterly  impracticable  when  applied  to  a  state  or 
a  country.  But  if  a  representative  democracy,  instead  of  a  pure 
demoerecy,  is  intended,  and  every  one  is  to  have  equal  politici^l 
r^ts,  and  equal  political  power,  in  order  to  carry  this  principle 
into  effect,  as  each  man  has  the  same  right  as  his  neighbor  to  hold 
office  without  any  regard  to  character,  or  qualification,  all  officers 
(hoold  be  elected  by  lot,  as  our  jurors  generally  are,  and  as  many 
offioere  in  Athens  were,  and  not  by  choice  and  favoritism ;  and  no 
Bun  should  be  elected  to,  or  hold  office  more  than  one  yea/,  until 
an  his  fellow  citizens  had  had  their  turn,  and  the  circle  of  rotation 
VIS  completed.  And  in  legislation,  the  representative  should  be 
teund  in  all  cases  by  the  will  of  the  electors  of  his  representative 
teiet,  and  all  laws  should  be  a  compound  of  the  opinions  and  wHis 
sf  all  the  electors  of  the  state  or  nation ;  so  that  the  opinions  of 
Midi  and  every  elector  should  have  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
inflnenee  upon  the  legislation  and  government  of  the  country.  This 
istbe  theory  in  its  exact  length  and  breadth,  without  detracting  from 
it)  or  adding  to  it,  one  jot  or  tittle. 

Now  this  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  if  all  men  were  virtuous,  pos« 
lesBsd  equal  talents  and  equal  learning,  intelligence,  and  ability,  or 
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vrere  inspired  by  the  Deity  with  equal  wisdom  and  goodness,  it  might 
he  equally  beautiful  in  practice  as  it  is  in  theory.  But  let  us  look  to 
euch  countries  as  Mexico  and  the  South  American  Republios,  where 
but  a  very  small  proportion,  perhaps  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  people 
ean  either  read,  write,  or  have  a  knowledge  of  numbers ;  and  a 
much  smaller  number  still,  any  accurate  knowledge  of  history*  law, 
and  the  science  of  govemmetnt ;  and  where  the  mass  of  the  peopb 
are  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  the  great  land  holders  and  men 
•of  wealth,  and  the  military  and  civil  officers  of  the  government. 
How  can  an  ignorant  multitude  who  have  no  definite  opinions  upon 
matters  of  government,  have  an  equal  influence  in  legislation,  and 
administering  the  government,  with  the  educated  and  wealthy  classes 
who  think  for  them,  and  control  them  ?  How  can  the  laws  of  the 
country  be  a  compound  of  the  opinions  of  men  who  have  no  opinions 
on  such  subjects  I  If  this  is  impossible,  on  what  is  baaed  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  instruction  ;  of  the  right  of  constituents  to  instruct 
their  representatives  f  Or  is  all  this  difficulty  to  be  avoided  by 
party  combinations  and  party  machinery,  whereby  party  leaders  in 
conventions  and  assemblies  of  the  people,  can  prepare  and  introduce 
•resolutions,  and  instructions,  &c.  ^c,  and  have  the  people  without 
understanding  them,  say  aye  to  them,  and  thus  adopt  them  as  their 
own  f 

These  illustrations  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible in  the^  nature  of  things,  for  the  great  tnaas  of  the  people  who 
are  illiterate  and  ignorant,  to  have  a  real  and  substantial  influence 
and  [Participation  in  legislation,  and  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  they  may  have  an  apparent  and  nominal  participation,  but  a 
nominal  one  only.  They  may  have  a  nominal  power  equal  to  that 
of  the  Priesthood,  and  the  educated  classes  who  form  their  opinifl^is, 
and  control  their  minds,  but  it  cannot  be  real.  How.  indispensably 
necessary,  therefore,  that  in  a  republican  form  of  goveri^ent,  all 
the  people  should  have  at  least  a  common  school  education ;  have 
their  minds  improved  and  expanded  by  reading  and  general  intelli- 
'  genoe,  and  be  able  to  think  and  judge  for  themselvee.  Intellect, 
talent,  cunning,  activity  and  energy,  ever  have,  and  ever  will  govern 
the  world ;  no  matter  .what  the  form  of  government,  the  result  will 
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be  preftty  rotich  the  same,  if  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  igno- 
rant 

Prior  to  the  inyention  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  the  gf^oi  pro- 
tectant reformation,  no  government  ever  existed  except  that  of 
Athena,  which  had  even  the  forms  of  democracy ;  all  mankind  were 
subjected  to  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  forms  of  govemnnent,  or 
to  iomlnnations  of  the  two,  with  some  popular  elements  infused. 
Sparta  had  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of  the  elements  of  a 
military  monarchy,  and  a  military  and  landed  aristocracy,  slightly 
tinctured  with  democracy.  The  government  of  Athens  was  a  com- 
poand  of  aristocracy,  and  democracy,  in  which  the  greatest,  most 
talented,  and  cunning  leader  or  leaders,  and  demagogues  of  the  day, 
usnally  c<xistittit6d  either  a  monarch  or  an  oligarchy.  About  four- 
fifths  of  the  people  of  Sparta  and  Athens^  were  slaves,  destitute  of  all 
power,  and  divested  of  all  civil  rights ;  and  in  this  age  of  democratic 
equality  and  universal '  suffrage  in  our  free  States,  it  sounds  very 
mttch  like  aristocracy  to  vest  all  the  political  power  of  the  State  in 
one-fifth  part  of  the  adult  males,  as  was  the  case  in  Athens. 

Let  us  anal3rze  the  term  aristocracy,  and  see  what  are  its  charac- 
terirties.  In  speaking  of  the  aristocracy,  we  usually  mean  a  class  of 
pdnons,  possessed  of  rights,  powers,  rank,  or  privileges,  not  possessed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Any  characteristic  or  quality,  exeept 
mere  physical  strength  or  activity,  which  distinguishes  an  individual 
from,  and  by  which  he  greatly  excels,  the  mass  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides,  and  which  gives  him  a  high  rank  and  influence  in 
society,  is  a  mark  of  aristocracy  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  cauee 
of  ibb  superiority  and  influence  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  aris- 
tocracy itself.  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  div^ 
M  into  the  following  classes :  first,  the  aristocracy  of  oflicial  power 
MKf  station,  including  military  and  naval  officers,  which  is  nominally, 
■(  least  in  most  countries,  and  should  be  substantially  in  all,  based  on 
talents  and  virtue :  secondly,  the  great  property  holders,  or  heads  of 
^umlies  of  large  possessions,  who  in  ancient  days  in  western  Asia 
^ve  called  Patriarchs^  at  Rome  Patricians,  and  in  Europe  during 
^  middle  ages  Barons ;  these  are  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  :  thirdly, 
«e  member,  of  the  leaned  pn>f6»>oi;s,  cooiprismg  the  clergy,  the 
'■ttiaben  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions,  engineers,  and  profes-^ 
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flkwal  teachers  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  ^c,  constitute 
the  aristocracj  of  order  or  profession  :  fourthly,  the  men  of  great 
talents,  learning,  and  wisdom,  who  often  wield  a  great  influence  over 
the  public  mind  while  in  private  stations,  may  be  called  the  aristoc^ 
racy  of  intellect :  fifthly,  the  aristocracy  of  birth  and  hereditary 
rank  :  and  sixthly,  the  aristocracy  of  fashion.  Official  power  and 
atation,  talents,  wealth,  and  scientific  and  professional  knowle(}ge, 
have,  in  every  age,  and  every  country,  raised  above  barbarism,  and 
always  will,  confer  on  their  possessors  rank  and  influence  ;  and  raise 
them  above  the  great  body  of  the  people.  These  several  kinds  of 
aristocracy  seem  to  be  natural  and  unavoidable,  for  they  exist  in 
every  civilized  country,  let  the  form  of  government  be  whatever  it 
may.  And  in  as  much  as  wealth,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  descends 
from  parents  to  children,  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  is  in  some  mea- 
sure hereditary  ;  but  the  idea  of  hereditary  power  and  official  station, 
as  well  as  hereditary  rank,  seems  to  an  American  republican,  like  an 
absurdity. 

There  may  also  be  reckoned  many  subdivisions  of  aristocracy. 
The  officers  of  government  may  be  divided  into  a  civil,  and  military 
aristocracy  ;  and  the  possessors  of  wealth,  into  a  landed  or  feudal,  a 
commercial,  a  manufacturing,  and  a  RKMiied  aristocracy.  Every 
species  of  aristocracy  conferred  by  election  or  appointment,  or  ac* 
quired  by  the  exertions  of  the  individual,  is  an  evidence  of  superior 
ability  ;  and  those  who  thus  acquire  their  rank  and  station,  including 
tlK>8e  only  of  the  professions  who  distinguish  themselves,  are  neoes* 
aarily  men  of  much  activity  and  energy  of  character,  and  of  a  pretty 
high  order  of  intellect  and  .talent  Age,  experience,  much  obeerva* 
lion  and  reflection,  and  maturity  of  mind,  usually  constitute  essential 
elements  of  the  talent,  capacity,  and  influence,  of  this  kind  of  aristoo* 
racy.  But  persons  who  are  cradled  in  luxury  and  bred  in  indol^neei 
and  acquire  their  rank  and  station  by  descent,  and  without  any  exer* 
tion  of  their  own,  are  generally  proud,  indolent,  and  inefficient ; 
frequently  have  but  little  capacity,  and  no  learning,  except  what  may 
hove  been  stuffed  into  them  in  youth  by  their  teachers ;  and  are  often 
young,  tboughtleBs,  and  devoted  to  frivolous  amusements.  This  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  sons  of  an  official,  landed^  and 
nonied  arifltoeroey ;  than  it  is  to  those  of  a  military,  oommerdoit  or 
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nmnafacturing  aristocracy.  The  latter  are  trained  to  much  more 
activity,  indostry,  enterprise,  and  energy,  than  the  former;  and 
hence  their  minds  and  talents  are  usually  much  more  developed^  as 
explained  in  the  second  chapter  of  these  essays. 

A  military  spirit,  military  enterprise,  wars  and  conquests,  tend  to 
exercise  all  the  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  of  man  ;  hut  unfor^ 
innately  they  foster  the  animal  passions  and  appetites,  and  leave  the 
moral  faculties  to  languish  and  decline ;  while  all  his  faculties  are 
exerted  to  consume  and  destroy  the  products  of  industry,  instead  of 
increasiDg  them.  Wars  exhaust  a  nation,  by  destroying  human  life, 
as  well  as  consuming,  dissipating,  and  destroying  the  fruits  of  produc* 
five  industry,  and  thus  they  have  a  three  fold  tendency,  to  retard  tha 
progress  of  improvement  and  civilization^  and  to  injure  and  degrade 
the  human  family.  A  purely  military  aristocracy  is  not  therefore 
favorable  to  improvement,  either  in  population,  productive  industry, 
wealth,  or  civilization. 

It  has  been  heretofore  shown,  on  treating  of  education  in  this  chap-' 
ter,  and  will  be  more  fully  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter  on  ecclesi- 
astical governn>ent,  that  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  often 
restrains  the  human  mind,  and  holds  it  in  perfect  bondage ;  and  there- 
by paralizes  the  energies  of  the  mind,  checks  and  depresses  a  spirit 
of  enquiry  and  discovery,  and  prevents  man  and  nations  froni  making 
discoveries  in  natural  science  and  inventions  in  mechanism,  and 
benee  checks  him  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  in  civilization.. 
It  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  aria^ 
tocracy  of  the  church,  after  it  was  united  with  the  temporal  power  of 
the  empire,  and  the  religious  persecutions  and  wars  growing  out  of 
the  schisms  in  the  church  during  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries,  had 
({nite  as  much  effect  in  depressing  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people^ 
and  causing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire,  as  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  power  and  corruptions  of  the  Pretorian  guards  and 
itanding  armies. 

A  landed  aristocracy  is  generally  very  stable,  has  very  little  ten- 
dency to  change  or  improvemeiit,  and  is  not  very  favorable  to  pro* 
greai  in  population,  wealth,  or  civilization.  Poland  affords  the  best 
specimen  in  the  annals  of  history,  of  the  tendency  and  effects  of  a 
landed  aristocracy,  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  country ;  Poland 
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always  wa^  poor  and  weak,  as  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agri- 
culture always  are.  Ireland  affords  an  example  of  a  similar  cbamc* 
ter. 

The  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  are  based  on  the  use  of 
the  metals ;  they  prepare  and  fit  the  raw  materials  of  agriculture^  for 
use  and  for  commerce ;  and  the  chief  propulsive  energies  and  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  any  and  every  modern  nation^  consist  in  its 
mechanical,  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  in  its  commerce. 
These  departments  of  industry  lead  to  inquiry,  mental  activity,  and 
independence,  enterprise,  useful  inventions,  discoveries,  and  to  an  in- 
crease of  productive  industry,  and  of  the  comforts  of  life.    They  in- 
crease wealth  and  capital  much  more  rapidly  tlian  agriculture,  or 
even  success  in  conquest  and  military  plunder  ;  and  hence  they  soon 
form  an  aristocracy  of  great  ability,  which  is  highly  favorable  to 
progressive  improvement  and  civilization,  and  to  increase  in  pro- 
ductive industry,  wealth,  population,  and  civil  liberty.     These  great 
departments  of  industry  are  seemingly  inseparably  connectedt  if  we 
except  mining,  and  neither  has  ever  flourished  much  in  any  country, 
without  the  others;  nor  have  they  ever  flourished  where  personal 
rights  were  not  tolerably  well  secured  ;  and  where  they  have  flour- 
ished most,  the  people  have  enjoyed  the  highest  degree  of  civil  liberty. 
In  proportion  as  they  have  increased  in  importance  in  Great  Britain, 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  power  of  the  people  have  increased. 

Though  the  government  of  ancient  Tyre  was  nominally  a  monar- 
chy, yet  the  chief  power,  af\er  all,  was  wielded  by  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  aristocracy.  Carthage,' Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and 
Holland,  were  all  governed  by  commercial  and  manufacturing  aris- 
tocracies, with  more  or  less  popular  elements,  for  centuries,  and 
during  the  most  flourish  period  of  their  existence.  Though  the  citi- 
zens of  Athens  disdained  manual  labour,  yet  by  means  mostly  of 
their  slaves,  they  carried  on  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures  and 
commerce  to  a  very  great  extent ;  which  gave  tone  to  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  people ;  and  is  probably  the  principal  reason  of 
the  great  developement  of  the  Athenian  mind  in  the  fine  arts  and 
letters,  and  of  the  popular  character  of  their  government.  While 
Sparta  was  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  the  military  and  landed  aris- 
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tocracy,  and  made  no  progress  in  ci?ilizatioD,  or  in  any  thing  but 
the  art  of  virar. 

During  the  dark  ages,  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Europe  was 
almost  nominalt  and  the  people  were  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  by  a 
triple  aristocracy;  the  ecclesiastical,  the  military  and  the  landed; 
the  two  latter  species  being  blended  in  the  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  which  of  the  three  was  the  most  unfeeling,  oppres- 
sire,  and  tyrannical.  This  period  was  marked  by  scenes  almost  con- 
stant, pf  wars  public  and  private,  waged  by  kings,  barons,  popes, 
bishops,  and  individual  adventurers ;  by  plunder,  pillage,  robberies, 
piracies,  confiscations,  excommunications,  interdicts,  and  every  spe^ 
eies  of  violence,  oppression,  and  human  sufiering ;  while  the  mechanic 
arts  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  manufactures  and  commerce  scarcely 
had  an  existence. 

The  governments  of  Mexico,  and  of  all  the. Spanish  American 
States,  have  been  nominally  republican  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  the  elective  franchise  extended  to  all,  or  nearly  all  the 
adult  males ;  but  rn  as  much  as  very  few  can  either  read  or  write,  or 
have  any  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  government,  the  whole  power 
is  substantially  exercised  by  a  triple  aristocracy ;  the  popish  clergy, 
the  military  of&cers,  and  the  wealthy  land-holders.  The  mechanic 
uts,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and  mining, 
und  productive  industry  generally,  have  g/eatly  declined,  and  those 
couDtries  are  less  prosperous  than  they  were  while  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Viceroys  from  Spain. 

Rome  during  the  republic,  nearly  five  hundred  years  was  governed 
OKWly  by  the  Senate,  which  was  elected  by  the  censors  every  five 
years,  and  composed  of  several  grades  of  aristocracy ;  military  and 
official,  and  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  and  talent  The  Consuls, 
Pretors,  and  some  other  high  officers,  who  were  chosen  annually  by 
the  people,  were  thenceforward  Senators  for  life,  unless  degraded  on 
eccount  of  misconduct,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  Senate  was 
filled  up  by  the  Censors,  from  the  most  talented,  distinguished,  and 
wealthy  citizens  of  Rome.  The  office  of  Senator  was  strictly  elec- 
tive, and  not  hereditary ;  an  election  to  a  few  of  the  highest  executive 
uid  judicial  offices  by  the  people,  was  equivalent  to  an  election  to 
the  Senate  for  life,  after  the  termination  of  the  annual  magistrficy. 
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and  no  one  was  eligible  until  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
Hence  the  Senate  during  many  centuries,  comprised  nearly  all  the 
first  talents  of  the  then  Roman  world,  civil  as  well  as  military.  It 
possessed  great  stability,  and  was  an  exceedingly  able  body  of  men' 
and  as  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age  and  of  *the  people  was'  mili* 
tary,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  under  the  guidance  and  sagacious  policy 
of  such  a  Senate,  they  should  have  constantly  extended  their  domiii- 
ions,  and  conquered  the  best  portion  of  the  world. 

This  military  aristocracy,  and  spirit  of  conquest,  was  not  however 
adapted  to  a  very  high  state  of  civilization,  nor  to  very  rapid  increase 
of  population  or  progress  in  improvement.  The  opiiiion  is  advanced 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  histori- 
ans, that  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire  was  greater  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  second  century  of  the  christian  era,  than  at  ao  j 
former  period  ;  and  that  the  decline  was  rapid  during  |)ie  4th  and  5th 
eenturies.  The  emperor  Augustus  changed  the  whole  character  and 
policy  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  converted  them  from  a  military 
aristocracy,  ambitious  of  military  glory  and  conquestj  into  quiet  citi- 
zens, cultivating  and  pursuing  the  arts  of  peace.  He  boasted  that  he 
found  Rome  built  of  wood,  and  left  it  built  of  iparble ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  under  his  peaceful  policy,  notwithstanding  the 
tyranny  of  some  of  his  successors,  the  Roman  people  multiplied  by 
domestic  increase  alone,\nuch  more  rapidly  during  the  two  centuries 
succeeding  the  battle  of  Actium,  than  they  had  ever  done  during  any 
former  two  centuries,  by  both  natural  increase  and  foreign  conquest. 
And  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by 
tUem,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  there  was  much  truth  in  the 
boast  of  Augustus ;  that  at  his  death  the  Roman  people  were  rich 
compared  with  their  condition  when  the  republic  was  overturned ;  and 
much  wealthier  still  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
A.  D.  180. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  system  of  councils,  and  assem- 
blies of  deputies  or  representatives  of  the  free  cities,  and  the  freemen 
of  counties  and  departments,  which  assembled  from  time  to  time  in 
the  western  nations  of  Europe,  ever  since  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
oentnry,  to  deliberate  on  national  affairs,  and  to  make  laws,  was 
borrowed  from  the  church  ;  and  that  the  church  borrowed  it  from  the 
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goreroment  of  the  Jews,  and  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  qrna* 
gogue.  Though  the  Greeks,  Romaos,  and  the  barborrous  nations  of 
all  western  Europei,  and  even  the  native  tribes  of  America,  wera  in 
the  habit  of  having  their  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  yet  the  church  set 
tbe  first  example  of  liolding  councils  of  mere  deputies,  or  represen* 
tati?es  of  the  churches  of  distant  provinces  and  countries,  assembled 
for  general  purposes  of  deliberatioQ,  and  legislation,  in  matters,  of 
ehurch  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government.  This  aystem  of  delib- 
srstioD,  and  legislation  by  assemblies,  consisting  pf  deputies  chosen 
at  stated  periods  by  the  people,  or  particular  classes  of  the  people,  is 
the  greatest  improvement  ever  mode  in  civil  government.  The 
division  of  a  national  assembly  into  two  distinct  chambers  for  delib»> 
ration  separately,  first  occurred  rather  aocidently  than  otherwise,  in 
England,  -during  the  civil  wars  of  the  I3th  century.  This  serves 
also  not  only  to  check  hasty  legislation,  but  to  prevent  any  one  indi* 
vidnal  from  acquiring  auch  an  influence  and  ascendency  by  bis 
talents  and  eloquence,  as  to  control  the  whole  action  of  the  assembly. 
It  is  very  difficult  for  one  member  to  acquire  a  controlling  influence 
in  two  separate  chambers.  If  the  legislative  power  also  is  vested  in 
two  chambers  instead  of  one,  and  the  ads  of  neither  are  of  any 
validity  as  laws  without  the  other ;  it  is  difficult  fbr  iactbus  partisans 
to  form  combinations,  produce  a  schism,  and  divide  the  chamber, 
each  party  claiming  to  be  the  legally  organized  assembly ;  for  the 
reason  that  neither  faction  can  act  as  a  chamber  or  branch  of  the 
legislature,  unless  it  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  other  chamber.  If 
the  Gieneral  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of  the  United 
Slates,  had  consisted  of  two  distinct  chambers  instead  of  one,  it  would 
aot  have  been  possible  for  it  to  have  been  divided,  in  the  manner  it 
was  divided  a  few  years  since  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Congress 
o{  the  United  States  had  consisted  of  but  one  chamber,  it  is  hardly 
probable  the  goverhment  could  have  survived  the  violent  struggle  of 
the  two  parties  for  the  ascendency  in  1688  ;  when  the  broad  seal  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  certificate  of  her  Secretary  of  State  as  to  the 
alectien  of  five  members  were  disregarded,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Hoase  of  Representatives ;  and.thereby  the  democratic  party  obtain- 
ed the  control  of  the  House.  This  system  of  dividing  a  legislative 
My  into  two  chambers  may  be  regarded  as  adding  greatly  to  the 
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sCHbility  of  a  go?erninent,  and  as  being  one  of  the  greatest  improTe* 
nients  in  government  made  in  nnodern  times. 

It  appears  from  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  Hallam, 
in  his  history  of  the  middle  ages,  that  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
the  system  of  representative  legislative  assemblfes  had  made  about  as 
mach  progress  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  in  Spain,  and  in  France, 
as  in  England,  except  the  division  of  the  Parliament  of  England  into 
two  houses.  As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv*  at  the 
close  of  the  career  of  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  both 
Spain  and  France  were  in  advance  of  England  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
manufactures  and  productive  industry,  as  well  as  in  commercial 
enterprise,  wealth  and  revenue ;  and  during  the  13th  and  14th  cen* 
turies,  Burgundy  (now  Belgium  and  Holland,)  was  greatly  superior 
to  all  of  them  in  manufactures,  and  productive  industry.  The  Inqui- 
sition, together  with  religious  bigotry  and  persecution,  are  the  only 
causes  which  can  be  assigned,  adequate  to  humble  the  proud  and  indo* 
pendent  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  cause  such  a  national  decline ; 
while  their  northern  neighbors  were  making  more  rapid  progress 
than  ever  before,  in  the  career  of  civQization.  France  also,  by  her 
religious  intolerance  and  persecution,  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  thereby  driving  nearly  all  the  protest- 
ant  mechanics  and  artisans  out  of  the  kingdom,  continued  in  pretty 
niuch  the  same  condition,  ruled  by  a  clerical  and  feudal  aristocracy^ 
and  a  monarch  nearly  absolute,  and  fostering  only  an  agricultural 
and  military  spirit,  until  a  very  recent  period. 

Prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  greatly  in- 
ferior to  both  the  French  and  Spaniards.  When  the  Saxons  first 
came  to  England  in  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  centuries,  they  were 
among  the  most  ignorant  and  despicable  savages  in  Europe,  and 
often  sold  their  own  children  as  slaves.  They  were  partially  chris- 
tianized, and  civilized  during  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  centuries. .  In  the 
early  part  of  the  11th  century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Angles, 
now  called  Danes,  then  a  nation  of  pirates  from  the  north ;  and  in 
the  year  1066,  they  were  again  conquered  by  a  little  handful  of 
Normans,  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
slavery. '  The  Normans,  as  well  as  the  Angles  or  Danes,  had  been 
piratical  adventurers,  but  both  were  greatly  soperior  to  the  Saxons, 
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and  helped  to  form  and  ioiprove  the  English  character.  These  facia 
may  be  learned  from  almost  any  of  the  British  historians,  and  they 
show  that  we  have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  early  ancea- 
tofB»  or  to  boast  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Nearly  all  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  £ing  Alfred,  and  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  were 
overturned ;  and  the  feudal  system,  and  feudal  law,  a  system  and  law 
of  absolute  power  and  dominion  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  and  his 
Barons,  and  of  vassalage  on  the  part  of  the  people,  were  firmly  es- 
tablished ;  and  form  the  basis  from  whence  has  arisen  the  present 
oommon  law. 

From  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  reformation,  there 
was  not  a  very  great  difference  between  the  government,  conditiont 
pursuits  and  genius  of  the  people  of  England,  France  and  Spain  ; 
but  tbe  Belgians  and  Italians  were  greatly  superior  to  all  of  them. 
AU  the  effects  of  magna  charta,  and  of  all  the  great  charters  and 
oaths  extorted  by  the  Barons  from  the  Kings  in  the  13th  century, 
were  apparently  extinguished  ;  the  form  and  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  only  remained,  which  grew  o,ut  of  the  Leicester  civil 
war  in  tbe  year  1264. 

The  Pope  then  held  absolute  spiritual  dominion  over  neariy  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  was  really  one  of  the 
DXHt absolute  sovereigns,  who  ever  sat  upon  a  throne;  and  after  he 
qoarrelled  with  ^the  Pope,  because  he  refused  to  divorce  Henry  from 
his  queen,  he  controlled  parliaments,  courts  of  justice,  prelates  and 
hishops,  and  established  the  liturgy,  creeds,  forms,  and  laws  of  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  the  kingdom.  His  will  seemed  to  be  law  on 
every  subject,  spiritual  and  temporal,  thoroughout  the  kingdom. 
This  quarrel  with  the  Pope,  and  the  establishment  of  the  absolute 
spiritual  power  of  the  king,  took  place  in  the  year  1539.  It  may  be 
K^arded  as  an  era  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  religious  and  civil 
liberties  of  the  people,  by  breaking  in  upon  the  spiritual  monarchy 
of  tbd  Pope,  which  was  almost  universal,  and  showing  them  it  was 
Dot  invincible,  and  teaching  them  it  was  not  infallible. 

The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  had  been  established  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  y II.,  and  tbe  Court  of  High  Commission  in  Ecclesiastical 
causes,  was  established  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.  D. 
1558.    These  two  Courts  were  the  most  summary,  and  arbitrary 
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tribunals,  and  the  greatest  engines  of  tyranny,  in  the  hands  of  the 
monarch,  which  ever  existed  in  England;  and  they  contintied  ia 
force  until  they  were  repealed  by  the  long  parliament  in  1641. 

Scotland  having  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke  also,  adopted  the  pro- 
testant  religion,  and  established  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  still  retained  that  form  after  the  union  of  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Scotland  under  James  I.  in  the  year  1602.  Charles  L 
came  to  the  throne  in  1625,  and  from  1628  to  1640  he  called  no 
parliament ;  attempted  to  levy  taxes,  and  carry  on  all  the  afiairs  of 
government  by  his  own.  prerogatives  ;  claimed  absolute  power,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  over  the  lives,  liberties,  consciences,  and 
property  of  his  subjects,  and  that  he  was  accountable  to  heaven  alone 
for  the  exercise  of  his  power.  Charles,  with  the  advice  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  some  of  the  other  English  bishops,  attempted  to 
force  the  people  of  Scotland  to  surrender  their  religious  liberties,  and 
to  adopt  the  Episcopal  liturgy,  and  form  of  church  government ;  and 
on  their  resisting,  he  marched  an  army  into  Scotland,  to  compel  them 
to  submission.  They  raised  an  army  to  resist  him,  and  he  then 
began  to  negotiate,  and  finally  called  a  parliament  which  met  April 
13th,  1640,  and  he  dissolve  it  May  5th  following,  and*sent  a  second 
army  of  over  twenty  thousand  men  to  compel  them  to  submit,  and 
they  raised  about  26,000  men,  and  set  him  at  defiance.  He  then 
summoned  another  Parliament,  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
met  in  November,  1640.  This  Parliament  abolished  the  Star  Cham- 
ber and  High  Commission  Courts,  and  all  the  arbitrary  powers  and 
privileges  claimed  by  the  King ;  and  finally  overturned  the  throne 
itself,  and  taught  the  nation,  that  the  real  sovereignty  of  the  country 
was  vested  in  Parliament,  and  that  the  king  could  not  trample  on  the 
religious  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  people  with  impunity.  The 
Habeas  Corpus  act  was  passed  in  1678. 

When  James  IL  attempted,  by  a  similar  high  handed  course,  to 
introduce  Popery  again  into  England,  he  was  deposed  by  Parliament 
in  1688,  and  William  III.  of  Orange,  and  Mary,  were  elevated 
to  the  throne ;  and  the  protestant  religion,  and  free  toleration 
v^ere  established.  The  constitution,  and  the  constitutional  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  thus  confirmed,  and  established 
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OD  a  firm  basis,  as  thdy  existed  until  the  passage  of  the  bill  to  veform 
Ibe  House  of  Commons  in  188d. 

It  is  evident  that  the  people  of  England  only  changed  masters  at 
the  reformation  ;  that  they  were  only  liberated  from  one  master  to 
be  subjected  to  another  ;  but  the  effect  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
papal  despotism  in  ell  Europe,  by  leading  the  human  mind  to  inquire 
into  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  to  give  courage  to  the 
protestants  ;>  and  to  encourage  in  England  freedom  of  thought,  and 
Che  free  expression  of  opinion,  at  least  so  far  as  Popery  is  concerned. 
Heoce  arose  diverse  sects  dissenting  from  Episcopacy,  as  well  as 
Popery  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Presbyterian  ism  in  Scotland,  they 
spread  freedom  of  opinion,  and  independence  of  mind  among  the 
people  throughout  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  led  to  the  reform  of 
many  abuses  by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641  ;  sustained  the 
eaergies  of  the  people  during  the  usurpations  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
corruptions  and  trying  scenes  of  Charles  II.;  and  nerved  them  for 
the  contest  with  James,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  their  liberties,  both  civil  and  religious^  at  the  revolution  of 
16B8. 

Edward  III.  during  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  invited,  and 
offered  great  inducements  to  weavers  and  manufacturers  of  woollen 
aod  linen  cloths,  to  settle  in  England,  which  brought  many  manu- 
facturers into  the  kingdom ;  and  the  religious  persecutions  upon  the 
eoDtinent  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  drove  many  thousand 
naDufacturers  of  silk  and  wool,  and  other  mechanics  and  artisans, 
to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  protestant  country.  Louis  XIY-  of  France, 
revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  commenced  the  violeDt 
persecution  of  the  protestants  of  his  dominions ;  and  it  has  been 
generally  estimated,  that  half  a  million  or  more  escaped  from  the 
coantry ;  and  probably  an  hundred  thousand  of  them  went  to  En- 
gland, the  most  of  whom  were  mechanics  and  manufacturers.  These 
aeveral  emigrations  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. to  England, 
nuiy  be  regarded  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  ^growth  of  manufac- 
tures in  that  country,  prior  to  the  general  introduction  of  machinery* 
uul  of  the  Steam  Engine  about  the  year  1775. 

To  enable  ray  readers  to  judge  of  the  changes  in  the  condition  of 
tke  people  of  England,  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  reformation^ 
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I  have  collected  the  following  statements  from  thehistoiyof  Engiaad 
by  Sir  James  Mclntoshr;  and  Sir  Henry  Hallam's  history  of  tlM 
middle  ages.  Referring  to  the  14th  ccntary,  Sir  James  writes  as 
follows :  "  The  frequency  of  famines^,  and  the  excessiTS  fluctuation 
of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  were  among  the  most  wids 
wasting  evils  which  afflicted  the  middle  age.  in  a  period  witKoot 
commerce,  the  scarcity  of  one  district  could  not  be  relieved  by  the 
redundant  produce  of  another."  **The  pestilential  fevers  whidi 
raged  wiih  such  malignity,  may  in  part  be  ascribed  to  want  of  food« 
fuel,  air,  and  clothing ;  to  towns  crowded  and  filthy,  as  well  as  to  the 
low  state  of  medical  knowledge.^'  Sir  Henry  Hallam  states  that 
the  principal  part  of  the  dress  of  the  people  of  England,  as  late  as  the 
latter  part  of  the  15th  century  was  made  of  leather ;  and  that  their 
furniture  consisted  mostly  of  a  very  few  common  kitchen  utensils; 
except  the  wealthy,  who  had  a  little  plate,  a  few  ornaments,  very 
few  beds,  chairs,  looking  glasses,  or  even  glass  windows,  which 
were  then  regarded  as  movable  property,  and  rather  rare  ;  and  that 
the  servants  of  even  the  wealthy  slept  on  mattrasses,  I  presume  of 
straw.  The  industrious,  temperate,  and  provident  portions  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  of  England,  at  this  time,  have  better  clothing, 
lodging,  and  furniture,  than  the  nobility  had  in  the  15th  century. 

The  following  great  and  important  eras  may  be  marked  in  British 
history,  whose  effects  are  manifest  at  this  day,  and  perhaps  will  be 
for  centuries  to  come.  First,  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066  :  second- 
ly,  the  quarrel  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Pope  in  1533,  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  reformation ;  thirdly,  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Parliament  in  1640,  and  the  reform  of  abuses  by  it :  fourthly,  the  do- 
position  of  James  H.  and  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  William  and 
Mary,  in  168B,  and  irom^iately  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  ;  and  fifthly,  the  general  introduction  of  machinery  and  of 
the  Steam  Engine,  about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution,  in  1775.  The  first  was  an  era  that  introduced  desn 
potism ;  the  four  last  have  all  contributed  to  advance  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  together  with  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment and  civilization,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
and  of  wealth  and  population. 

The  House  of  Peers  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Gh*eat  BHtaia  and 
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iMlaadf  liM  bMB  generally  traattd  by  MilhafSi  newspapert,  a&d 
pnblic  man,  as  an  assembly  of*  hereditary  nobility  9  as  cempoaed  of 
■embers  wbo  b&ve  inherited  their  rank,  station  and  political  powar^ 
and  have  not  obtained  them  by  their  own  superior  talents  and^merits. 
This  is  true  in  part  only  ;  more  nominally  than  in  substance^  for 
asarly  all  the  leading,  talented,  and  influential  members  who  prepare 
tbe  business  of  that  bouse,  direct  its  proceedings,  and  control  itf 
setioB,  bold  their  seats  by  election  of  some  sort,  or  direct  appoint* 
BMDt,  and  not  by  descent.  From  the  statements  of  the  American 
Alinanac  for  1834,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  Peers,  their  respeotive 
biftb^date  of  the  creation  of  each  hereditary  Peerage,  dec. ;  it  appears 
that  tbe  House  of  Peers  then  consisted  of  427  members.  And  from 
the  best  information  I  can  deduce  on  comparing  their  births,  with  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  their  titles,  I  conclude  that  about  200  of  then 
including  tbe  bishops,  held  their  seats  by  election  or  appointment,  and 
about  2*i7  by  descent.  Of  the  whole  number,  there  was  not  one  who 
beid  bis  title  by  descent  from  one  of  the  Norman  Barons,  or  from 
any  Peer  created  during  the  11th,  12th,  or  first  half  of  the  ISth  cen- 
tury  I  but  two,  from  Peers  created  during  the  last  half  of  the  13th 
century ;  nine  held  titles  created  during  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  } 
forty-two  held  titles  created  during  the  16th  and  first  eighty-eight 
years  of  the  17th  century  ;  fifty  held  titles  created  between  the  revo- 
lution of  1688,  and  the  death  of  George  11.  in  1760 ;  and  no  less 
than  two-hundred  and  forty-six,  held  tides  created  between  the  years 
1760  and  1833  ;  making  349  hereditary  Peers.  There  were  also 
four  Royal  Dukes,  16  representative  Peers  of  Scotland  elected  for 
one  term  of  Parliament  only,  28  from  Ireland  elected  for  life,  two 
Arcb-bishops '  and  twenty-four  bishops  of  England,  and  four  repre- 
sentative bishops  of  Ireland ;  making  in  all  427  members.  About 
balfof  the  246  created  between  tjie  years  1760  and  1833  were  then 
living,  which  added  to  the  44  elected  for  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
the  30  Bishops  made  nearly  two-hundred.  This  shows  that  only  a 
trifle  over  half  of  the  whole  number  held  their  seats  and  their  titles 
by  descent 

The  bishops  were  all  appointed  to  their  stations  by  reason  of  their 
freat  learning  and  ability ;  tbe  representative  Peers  from  Scotland 
•Bd  Ireland  were  all  elected  on  account,  either  of  their  great  a;bili- 
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ties,  or  their  great  JnflueQce,  or  both ;  and  the  246  created  Peer* 
between  1760,  and  1833,  were  all  elevated  in  consequence  of  their 
great  talents,  distinguished  services,  or  the  great  reputation  they  bad 
attained.  The  Peerage  has  long  been  the  great  object  of  the  ambi- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  most  talented  men  of  the  kingdom,  in  all  the 
higher  walks  of  life ;  including  Lawyers,  Physicians,  Military  and 
Naval  Officers,  Authors,  Commercial  Men,  Bankers,  and  Manufac- 
turers, as  well  as  Clergymen.  The  Peerage  has  long  been  regarded 
by  Britons  as  the  greatest  and  highest  reward  and  mark  of  distinction 
which  they  could  attain ;  and  scarcely  any  have  attained  it,  until 
they  had  distinguished  themselves  by  great  and  valiant  deeds  in  armsy 
or  the  exhibition  of  a  superior  order  of  intellect,  and  their  talents  and 
abilities  had  been  tested  by  long  experience.  Very  few  are  made 
Peers,  until  their  minds  are  matured,  and  afler  they  have  attained 
the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty  years,  and  often  sixty.  Even  so  great 
a  man  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  raised  to  the  Peerage 
until  1814,  after  his  great  campaign  and  splendid  victories  in  Spain, 
and  when  he  was  45  years  old  ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  55  years  old  ; 
Lord  Stowell  76  ;  Lord  Eldon  62 ;  and  Lord  Brougham  51  years 
old.  Lord  Nelson,  Lord  Vincent,  (formerly  John  Jarvis,)  and  Lord 
.Duncan,  were  all  of  plebeian  descent,  and  were  raised  to  the  Peerage 
after  they  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  most  splendid  naval 
victories  of  that  or  any  former  age..  Lord  Hood  also,  and  several 
others  were  raised  to  the  Peerage  on  account  of  their  distinguished 
naval  services  and  talents.  The  greater  part  of  the  naval  officers  of 
Great  Britain  have  descended  from  commoners  ;  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  military  officers,  are  sons  of  the  nobility,  who  are 
generally  much  more  desirous  of  enjoying  their  ease,  and  the  fruits 
of  luxury,  than  to  acquire  military  fame  and  science  by  constant  toil 
and  labour.  This  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  much  fewer  of  their 
military,  than  of  their  naval  officers,  have  distinguished  themselves  ; 
and  that  their  armies  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  except  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  a  few  others,  have  not  been  very  effi- 
cient or  successful. 

All  the  most  important  cabinet  officers,  were  then,  as  they  are 
now,  and  have  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  filled  by  Peers 
crieated  by  the  crown,'and  by  commoners,  and  the  less  important  sta- 
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Uons  only  were  filled  by  Peers,  who  derived  their  title  by  descent^ 
These  examples  and  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  the  character 
of  the  Peers  ;  that  very  little  of  the  highest  order  of  talent  is 
possessed  by  those  whose  /seats  and  titles  are  derived  from  descent ;  and 
that  the  chief  strength  and  ability  of  the  House  of  Peers,  like  the 
Senate  of  ancient  Rome,  is  in  those  members  who  have  obtained 
their  seats  by  election,  or  appointment,  on  account  of  their  distin- 
guished services,  or  great  talents.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  has  long 
been  at  the  head  of  the  British  ministry,  and  probably  has  more  in-  ' 
florace  upon  the  measures  of  government,  than  any  other  man  has 
bad  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  is  a  commoner,  and  the  son  of  a  distiD* 
guished  cotton  manufactCirer.  Lords  Castlereah,  Liverpool,  Welling* 
ton,  Grey,  and  Messrs.  Addington,  and  Canning,  and  I  believe  every 
prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  during  the  present  century,  was  by 
birth  a  commoner,  and  the  son  of  a  commoner ;  and  I  think  I  may 
say,  that  during  that  period,  no  Peer  by  descent,  and  no  son  of  a 
Peer,  or  of  the  Royal  family,  has  been  recognized  as  a  man  of  even 
the  second,  much  less  of  the  first  order  of  talents. 

It  therefore  appears  to  me,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  Great  Britain  is 
not  indebted  to  the  hereditary  Peerage,  or  to  the  landed,  clerical,  or 
legal  aristocracy,  for  any  part  of  her  present  prosperity,  wealth  and 
power;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  her  prosperity,  wealth  and  power, 
are  owing  mostly  to  her  manufacturing,  mining,  and  commercial  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  ;  and  to  the  taleats,  sagacity,  genius,  and  ener- 
gy of  the  aristocracy  arising  from  these  classes  ;  and  that  the  nation 
has  arisen  to  greatness,  in  spite  of  the  grievous  burthens  and  oppres- 
skms,  under  which  it  has  groaned.  The  relative  power  in  the  nation 
of  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  mining  classes,  has  been  in- 
creasing for  a  century  past,  until  they  seem  to  have  fairly  gained 
the  ascendency,  and  achieved  a  victory  over  the  hereditary  and  land- 
ed aristocracy  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  the  relief  of  the  people  from 
the  oppressive  influence  of  the  Corn  Laws,  by  their  speedy  repeal. 
This  will  probably  have  as-  great  an  influence  upon  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  the  British  nation,  as  it  will  upon  the  comforts  of  the 
poor  and  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  will  render  it  much  more  neces- 
nry  for  France  and  the  nations  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
Ignited  States,  to  give  adequate,  and  perhaps  additional  protection  to 
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their  domestic  industry  and  manufactures ;  else  the  cheaper  laboar 
and  increased  capital,  wealth  and  facilities  for  maoufacturing  of  Eng* 
land,  will  drive  them  out  of  their  own  domestic  markets,  and  enable 
the  British  to  monopolize  the  markets  of  ha\f  the  civilized  workU  for 
their  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  iron,  and  hardware. 

The  British  Statesmen  are  beginning  to  realize,  what  their  matoo* 
facturers  and  merchants  have  long  known,  that  so  far  as  these  lead- 
ing manufactures  are  concerned.  Free  Trade  with  Great  Britain 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  uonopolt  on  their  part,  and  heavy 
and  constant  indebtedness,  and  the  abject  and  depressed  condiliao  of 
debtors,  on  the  part  of  all  nations  and  people  who  reciprocate  with 
them  the  principles  of  an  unrestricted  commerce.     Great  Britain 
does  not  tax  ony  of  her  colonies,  but  nominally  and  ostensibly  taxes 
her  people  at  home,  to  support  her  whole  navy  and  army,  and  to 
make  military  fortifications  and  roads  in  the  provinces  and  coIonieSf 
as  well  as  at  home.   All  this  she  does  for  her  colonies  ond  dependencies^ 
without  the  most  trifling  nominal  compensation.     What  a  magnani- 
mous, generous  and  disinterested  people  the  British  are  I     How  per* 
fectly  exempt  from  avaiice!     All  the  compensation  they  require  of 
their  colonies  for  the  expense  of  governing  and  protecting  them  by 
sea  and  land,  is  the  privilege  of  freb  tradb  with  them,  and  that  the 
colonists  shall  trade  with  no  other  nation  without  their  consent ;  and 
the  practical  operation  of  this  free  trade  is,  that  the  British  supply 
their  colonists  with  nearly  all  the  manufactured  stuffs  they  want»  ai 
their  own  prices  }  and  they  effectually  prevent  th3  growth  of  manu- 
factures of  any  kind,  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  in  any  of  tbe 
colonies,  and  confine  them  to  agricultural  pursuits.    Soon  aAer  tbe 
revolution  of  1688,  Great  Britain  imposed  a  restriction  on  Ireland 
of  a  similar  character,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  from  that  coun- 
try of  manufactures  of  wool  except  to  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  ef- 
fectually preventing  the  extension  of  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Ire- 
land, and  confining  it  to  a  colonial  condition.     The  great  wealth  and 
power  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  comparative  poverty  and  weakneaa 
of  all  her  colonies  and  dependencies,  including  Ireland,  may  furnish 
flome  guide  to  the  mind,  to  determine  whether  the  privilege  the  Brit- 
ish enjoy  of  supplying  their  colonists  with  manufactured  goods  and 
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merchandize,  aflbrds  thenrt  a  sufficient  profit  and  conrpenaation,  for 
the  expense  incurred  in  governing  and  protecting  them. 

They  pursued  a  similar  course  with  us  while  colonists ;  passed  va« 
rious  statutes  to  check  and  prevent  the  growth  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  manufactures  among  us,  and  to  confine  us  to  agriculture,  in 
order  to  keep  us  dependent  on  them  for  manufactured  goods,  and  to 
engross  our  commerce.     This  was  really  our  principal  grievance, 
aod  the  principal  cause  which  induced  our  ancestors  to  raise  the 
standard  of  independence  ;  the  paltry  sum  of  three  cents,  imposed  as 
a  tax  on  tea,   was  but  an  apology,  a  mere  pretence  for  the  war. 
After  the  war,  from  1783  to  1789,  they  ogain  enjoyed  about  tlie 
lame  advantages  as  before  ;  flooded  our  country  with  their  manufac- 
tures, and  thereby  involved  us  in  debt  to  them  ;  drained  us  of  specie ; 
presented  the  growth  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  manufacturee 
UDODg  us,  and  embarrassed  and  depressed  us  as  a  people.     This  free 
trade  policy  finally  drove  us  to  the  necessity  of  forming  a  more  pow- 
erful federal  government,  in  order  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce. 
We  may  say,  that  the  desire  and  the  necessity  of  regulating  our  for* 
eign  commerce,  and  checking  an  excessive  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  by  levying  duties  on  them,  in  order  to  encourage  ike  people 
to  manufacture  for  themselves,  and  thereby  keep  out  of  debt,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  the  means  of  paying  our  national  indebtedness,  were 
the  sole  causes  of  the  adoption  of  our  federal  constitution;     We  may 
alaosay,  that  the  regulation  of  foreign  commerce  and  foreign  inter- 
eourse,  is  almost  the  only  advantage  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  ever  derived  from  the  federal  constitution  and  govern- 
ment.   Without  that,  we  should  have  substantially  remained  col'o- 
aiati  to  Great  Britain  to  this  day  ;  without  manufactures,  productive 
industry,  energy  or  power;  in  a  purely  agricultural  state  ;  as  poor 
tad  helpless  as  Poland,  Ireland,  and  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  the 
^ber  British  provinces  of  America  now  are.     The  people  of  Great 
Britain  at  this  time,  would  agree  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of  our  nnti- 
«al  government  for  twenty  or  fifty  years  to  come,  if  they  could  en- 
joy the  full  advantages  of  free  trade  with  us  during  that  time,  and 
hve  our  present  tariff  laws  continued  in  force  against  all  other 
Battens.  ' 

I  have  heretofore  in  this  chapter,  alluded  to  the  grectti  and  perni- 
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Clous  influences  of  party  combinations,  in  forming  and  controlling 
public  opinion,  and  destroying  all  freedom  of  mind  on  the  part  of  in* 
dividuals.  With  the  exception  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  France  during 
the  early  period  of  the  revolution,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  where 
party  combinations  have  been  more  permanent,  and  more  powerfal, 
than  in  these  United  States.  Such  have  been  their  power  and  influ- 
ence in  this  country,  that  very  few  men  have  been  long  successful  as 
politicians,  unless  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  independence 
of  mind,  thought,  and  action,  and  make  all  their  acts  and  professions 
conform  to  the  last  published  creed  of  the  party  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached, and  acknowledge  fealty  to  the  party  leaders.  If  this  is  not 
done,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  any  man  not  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
great  political  parties  in  the  country,  manifests  the  least  independence 
of  mind,  he  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  is  often  de- 
nounced as  a  political  heretic,  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which 
he  belongs.  Devotion  to  the  party,  is  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
patriotism ;  the  principal  object  of  party  leaders  seems  to  be,  not 
to  promote  the  interest,  and  welfare  of  the  nation,  but  the  party ; 
their  constant  appeals  are  made  to  party  prejudice,  and  party  creeds, 
and  not  to  reason  or  public  opinion,  and  the  chief  inquiry  is,  what 
will  be  popular,  and  strengthen  the  party,  and  not  what  will  benefit 
the  country.  And  such  is  the  tendency  of  party  combinations,  and 
party  spirit,  that  our  elections  seem  to  be  fast  degenerating  into  a 
despicable  scramble  for  ofRce  ;  every  device  is  resorted  to,  to  deceive 
the  people,  and  very  little  regard  is  paid  to  the  character,  or  qualifi- 
cations of  candidates,  provided  they  are  popular,  and  devoted  to  the 
party,  and  have  intellectual  capacity  to  subserve  its  interests. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  principal  part  of  this  evil,  ^  the  natural 
result  of  our  system  of*elections  ;  whereby  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple in  every  election  district  are  entirely  disfranchised ;  and  an  in- 
ducement held  out,  too 'great  for  the  virtue  of  political  partisans  to 
withstand,  to  attempt  to  defraud  their  political  opponents  of  their 
rights  of  suffrage,  by  an  unfair  mode  of  forming  election  districts,  the 
system  of  general  ticket,  and  other  devices  of  like  character;  some  of 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out. 

The  white  population  of  the  state  of  Ohio  in  1840  was  1,502,1^2, 
and  the  vote  for  President  in  1840,  was  272,086,  and  in  1844  it 
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812)224.  The  whig  majority  at  the  presidential  election  of  16d6 
was  8,457 ;  in  1840  the  majority  for  Gen.  Harrison  was  23,895 ; 
and  in  1844  the  majotity  for  Mr.  Clay  over  Mr.  Polk  was  5,940,  and 
the  abolition  vote  was  8,050. 

•  A  census  is  taken  hy  the  State,  of  the  while'  males  over  21  years 
of  age,  every  four  years,  which  serv^  as  the  basis  of  a  new  appor- 
tionment of  the  members  of  the  state  legislature  ;  apportionments 
were  made  in  pursuance  of  the  census  of  1831, 1885, 1839  and  1648 ; 
and  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  was  chosen  by  the  legislature^ 
decCed  in  1832,  1836,  1838,  1842,  and  1844. 

Tiiere  are  in  the  State  Setlate,  36  members,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representathres  72  members  ;  and  not  far  from,  but  a  little  over  72 
ooimtiea  in  the  State.  But  let  us  suppose  for  the  purpose  of  illustra* 
tioD,  that  there  were  but  72  counties,  and  the  aggregate  vote  of  the 
two  political  parties  in  the  state  equal ;  each  party  having  majorities 
io  36  counties,  varying  from  100  to  2500  in  each  county,  averaging 
MO  majority,  and  giving  an  aggregate  of  majorities  of  18,000^  for 
each  party ;  that  is,  having  one  county  of  2500  majority,  one  of  2000, 
one  of  1500,  one  of  1250,  one  of  1000,  and  one  of  750  ;  and  all  the 
bther  majorities  of  the  party  in  the  remaining  30  counties  averaging 
900  each,  or  9,000  in  all.  As  there  are  72  counties,  and  but  86  Senate 
dfetrlcts  to  be  made,  each  district  being  composed  of  two  counties,  the 
ox  strong  whig  counties  of  9000  majority  can  be  pat  into  three  dis- 
trictB ;  and  the  six  strong  democratic  counties  may  be  put  with  six 
mailer  whig  counties  of  say  3000  whig  majorities.  This  would 
gire  the  wbigs  but  three  districts,  with  an  aggregate  majority  of 
WOO,  and  the  democrats  six  districts  with  an  aggregate  majority  of 
bat  6000,  and  leave  27  districts  to  be  made  out  of  the  other  counties 
in  which  the  whigs  would  have  but  6000  majorities,  and  the  demo- 
crats 9000,  being  an  average  majority  for  one  party  or  the  other  of 
over  500  in  each  district,  and  it  would  require  not  much  skill,  to 
make  out  of  the  27, 16  democratic  and  but  11  whig  districts.  In  this 
node,  when  the  parties*  were  equal  in  voters,  one  would  elect  6  and 
16=s22  Senators,  and  the  other  party  but  3  and  11=14  Senators. 
By  such  means  the  democratic  party  would  get  the  entire  control  of 
the  Senate  during  the  whole  four  years,  and  until  the  next  apportion- 
OMDt,  and  would  then  have  tke  majority,  and  if  they  could  also  con- 
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Irol  the  other  House  they  could  make  the  next  apportioament  equally 
fjraudulentvand  thereby  continue  and  perpetuate  their  power. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  72  membersy  to  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  72  counties,  or  one  member  to  each  on  an  aver- 
ago  ;  but  some  of  the  counties  are  small,  and  are  entitled  to  not  ovar 
half  a  member,  and  some  large  ones  are  entitled  to  li,  and  ao  oa. 
At  the  apportionments  made  in  Ohio  in  1835  and  1899,  and  perbape 
others,  the  'sliding  scale  was  adopted,  giving  one  large  oounty,  or  two 
or  three  small  counties,  1  member  for  2  of  the  4  years,  and  2  mem- 
bers for  the  other  two  of  the  4  years,  and  in  some  cases  1  noatBber 
for  1  year  and  two  members  for  the  other  three  years,  or  vice  versa. 
The  party  in  power  in  1835,  were  required  to  make  a  new  appor- 
tionmentf  and  wanted  to  perpetuate  their  power  by  securing  a  nsa- 
jority  in  1839,  to  make  the  next  apportionmenti  and  also  majoritiea  to 
eleot  a  Senator  of  the  United  States  in  1836,  and  again  in  1889,  bat  in 
1837,  a  majority  could  be  of  but  little  party  importance  to  tbeno. 
Now  let  us  suppose,  (which  is  not  far  from  the  truth,)  that  they 
adopt  the  sliding  scale  in  12  democratic  districts,  and  twelve  whig 
districts ;  and  in  1836, 1838  and  1839,  they  give  two  membeta  to 
each  of  eight  of  the  democratic  sliding  districts,  and  two  members  to 
but  four  of  the  whig  sliding  districts,  thus  securing  a  democratso-  laa- 
jority  o^four  members,  by  this  mode,  in  each  of  those  years;  and  ia 
the  year  1837,  give  the  whigs  two  members  each,  for  each  of  their 
twelve  sliding  districts,  and  thus  secure  to  them  a  majority  of  12,  and 
an  appearance  of  great  fairness,  when  it  could  give  them  no  party 
advantage.    As  the  ratio  of  voters  for  each  member  was  in  1840 
nearly  4000,  the  advantage  thus  given  to  the  democratic  party  in 
each  of  the  years  1836,  1888  and  1839,  of  four  members,  was  equal 
to  an  advantage  of  about  15,000  voters,  and  the  advantage  given* to 
the  whigs  in  1837,  equal  to  45,000  voters. 

The  scheme  was  entirely  successful ;  and  though  the  whigs  had  a 
popular  majority  at  the  fall  election  of  1886,  of  over  8^000  vote%  yat 
the  democratic  party  elected  a  majority  of  members  of  the  legislatare ; 
and  that  legislature  elected  William  Allen  to  the  United  States  San-' 
ate.  The  next  year  the  whigs  had  a  majority  in  both  houses,  aad  a 
very  large  one  in  the  lower  house,  but  it  was  a  barren  victory,  so  fiir 
as  political  remits  are  concerned.    This  fraudulent  apportionment 
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gave  tba  dMsocmtic  party  majorities  again  aa  they  ealculated  i& 
1896  and  in  1889.  The  Legislature  elected  in  1838,  elected  Benjamin 
Tappan  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  and  that  elected  in  1880,  again 
appor^ned  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  made  the  districts 
•0  the  same  fraudulent  system  for  the  next  four  years. 

Whole  days  and  weeks  must  have  been  spent  in  figuring  and 
making  calculations  and  combinations,  preparatory  to  making  the 
apportionments  of  Ohio  in  1885  and  1889  ;  in  order  to  effect  these 
objects,  by  defrauding  many  thousand  whig  voters  of  their  votes,  and 
proper  participation  and  power,  in  the  election  of  Senators  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  Legislatures  chosen  in  1886, 1838  and  1843. 

This  fraudulent  system  of  gerrymandering  as  it  is  called,  here  illus- 
trated in  reference  to  the  Senate  districts  of  Ohio,  has  been  often 
pnctieed  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  in  making  congressional 
districts. 

The  system  heretoibre  adopted  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  GeorgiSt  Alabama  and  Missouri,  and  still  persisted  in, 
by  KMBe  of  these  states  in  violation  of  an  express  act  of  Congress,  of 
electiDg  the  whole  congressional  delegaticm  by  general  ticket,  is  still 
more  iniquitous  in  its  effects,  than  the  most  odious  gerrymandering ; 
in  as  much  as  it  entirely  disfranebes,  all  the  voters  of  the  state  who 
beloDg  to  the  minority  party,  and  gives  them  no  representation 
whatever  m  Congress,  in  cither  House.  The  same  evil  exists  in  the 
election  of  members  to  the  State  Legislature ;  the  minority  of  the 
voters  in  the  several  election  districts  are  not  represented  at  all  in 
one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  generally  not  in  either  branch. 
Take  the  city  oi  New  York  for  an  example  ;  it  has  been  represented 
in  tiio  Assembly  of  the  State  for  many  years,  by  ten  or  twelve  mem- 
ben,  ail  of  whom  have  usually  been  elected  by  one  of*  the  great  poli- 
tical parties,  and  represent  the  peculiar  opinions,  principles  and 
wi$bes  of  the  members  of  that  party,  but  do  not  represent  either  the 
opinbns,  principles,  interests,  or  wishes  of  the  other  party.  The 
city  also,  with  ft  few'small  counties,  compose  a  Senatorial  district, 
and  the  same  party  which  is  in  the  majority  in  the  city,  constitute  a 
majority  in  the  Senatorial  district,  so  that  the  voters  of  the  same 
piity  who  are  represented  in  the  Assembly,  are  represented  also  in 
^  Senate,  wliiie  the  voters  of  the  minority  party,  are  not  represented 
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at  all  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature.  Though  the  whig  Totan 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  as  indicated  by  the  vote  of  1842, 1843  and 
1844,  constituted  abotit  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  voters,  and  the  demo- 
cratic voters  but  little  over  fifty  per  cent,  yet  during  these  three  years 
the  whigs  did  not  elect  a  single  member  of  the  Senate,  and  were 
totally  unrepresented  in  that  body,  and  hod  only  from  three  to  ten 
representatives  in  tbe  other  House.  There  are  several  States  also 
where  the  democratic  party  are  equally  unrepresented,  or  but  parti* 
ally  represented  in  proportion  to  their  ntunbers. 

The  principle  on  which  our  government  is  based,  is  that  all  tbe 
voters  shall  be  equally  represented,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the  law 
making  councils,  which  legislate  for  the  whole  community  ;  that  tbe 
peculiar  opinions,  principles,  wishes,  interests  and  views  of  public 
policy  of  each  and  every  individual,  as  well  as  of  every  class  of  indi- 
viduals, shall  be  fairly  and  as  near  equally  represented  as  possible. 
This  mode  of  giving  a  majority  the  whole  representation,  and  dis- 
franchising the  minority,  by  giving  them  no  representation  at  all«  is 
jcontrary  to  the  whole  theory  on  which  our  government  in  founded. 
Its  tendency  is  to  foster  party  spirit,  faction,  bargain,  intrigue,  and 
every  species  of  corruption  ;  to  encourage  political  combinations ;  to 
give  great  power  and  influence  to  party  leaders ;  and  to  depress  indi- 
vidual talenty  individual  efforts,  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

The  same  evil  exists  in  tbe  organization  of  all  our  bankings  rail- 
road and  other  incorporated  companies,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
few,  in  which  a  sovereign  state  or  the  nation  is  a  party.  In  tbeee 
few  excepted  cases,  such  as  the  two  national  banks  created  by  Con» 
gross,  in  which  the  United  States  held  a  portion  of  the  stock,  the 
right  was  reserved  to  the  nation  to  choose  several  of  the  Directors,  in 
proportion  to  its  amount  of  stock,  and  the  other  stockholders  chose  tbe 
remaining  directors.  In  all  other  cases,  the  holders  of  a  majority  of 
the  stock  choose  all  the  directors,  and  have  the  whole  control  and 
management  of  all  the  business  of  the  corporation ;  and  the  holders  of 
the  minority  of  the  stock,  though  it  may  amount  to  forty-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  no  right  even  to 
examine  the  books,  papers,  or  proceedings  of  the  directors,  to  learn 
whether  the  business  is  fairly  or  properly  conducted  or  not  What 
facilities  this  power  of  the  majority  gives  for  secresy,  favoritism. 
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targftin,  iDtrigue^  speeulatioD,  corruptiony  fraud,  and  knavery  of 
WBty  kind !  This  was  suffioiently  proven  by  the  difference  between 
the  maaagement  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  while  a  national  in- 
stitation,  and  subject  to  the  examination,  and  participation  of  the  gov- 
ernment directors  in  its  management,  and  the  same  Bank  substanti- 
ally, after  it  became  a  state  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  free  from  the  examinations  and 
influence  of  government  directors. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provided  t}iat 
each  elector  of  Preeident  and  Vice  President  should  cast  his  vote  for 
tvo  persons ;  expecting  that  three,  four  or  more  peosons  would  be 
foted  for,  as  A.  B.  and  C.  or  A.  B.  C.  and  D.  ;  that  some  of  the  same 
persons  who  voted  for  A.  as  their  first  choice,  would  vote  for  B.,  and 
some  for  C,  for  their  second  choice  ;  that  some  who  voted  for  B.,  as 
their  first  choice,  would  reciprocate  the  compliment,  and  vote  for  A. 
as  tbeir  second  choice,  and  so  on ;  that  the  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  votes,  would  be  elected  President,  and  the  next  greatest 
Vice  President.  In  this  mode  the  majority  would  elect,  and  be  repre- 
•ented  by  the  President,  and  the  minority  would  elect,  and  be  repre- 
seoted  by  the  Vice  President.  But  unfortunately  in  this  design,  they 
did  not  duly  weigh  the  jealousy,  cunning,  management,  and  intrigue 
of  political  partisans.  The  error  was,  in  allowing  each  elector  to 
vote  for  two  persons  instead  of  one.  At  the  first  and  second  elec- 
tknis,  there  was  no  contest  for  President,  Gen.  Washington  received 
a  vote  from  each  of  the  electors  in  1788,  and  from  all  but  three  of 
them  in  1792,  and  John  Adams  received  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all 
the  voters,  and  was  declared  duly  elected  Vice  President  at  each  of 
tboee  elections.  In  1796,  there  were  138  electors ;  71  votes  were 
cut  for  Mr.  Adams,  69  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  59  for  Thomas 
PinckDey,  30  for  Aaron  Burr,  48  scattering,  for  diverse  other  per- 
Boos.  Mr.  Adams  was  declared  duly  elected  President,  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson Vice  President.  Before  the  next  election,  party  combinations 
were  formed  and  consummated,  and  party  lines  strictly  drawn,  so  that 
etthe  election  of  1800,  there  being  138  electors,  73  of  them  voted 
for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  all  the  same  persons  for  Burr ;  and  the  remain- 
ing 65  electors,  all  voted  for  Mr.  Adams,  and  64  of  them^for  Charles 
C-  Pinckney.    There  being  a  tie  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
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Mr.  Jefferaon  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Prasideiit, 
and  Burr  Vice  President  In  thi^  mode,  the  78  electors  elected  both 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  the  votes  of  the  65  were  entirely 
lost.  If  each  elector  could  have  voted  for  but  one  man,  instead  of 
two,  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  been  elected  President,  and  Mr. 
Adams  Vice  President ;  and  if  this  policy  could  hav^  been  carried 
out,  and  parties  had  been  otherwise  the  same,  Mr.  Van  Buren  woak) 
have  been  elected  President  in  1836,  and  Gen.  Harrison  Vice  Preoi« 
dent ;  and  in  1840,  the  scale  would  have  been  turned,  and  Gen.  Har- 
rison elected  President,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  elected  Vice  Preeident ; 
and  in  such  case,  we  should  not  have  been  either  Barred  or  Tyler- 
ized. 

A  policy  of  a  similar  character  might  be  carried  out  in  the  election 
of  nearly  all  the  officers  of  government.  In  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  each  state 
might  be  divided  into  districts,  so  that  each  district  should  elect  two, 
three,  or  five  members,  generally  three  or  five.  In  a  district  elect- 
ing five  members,  let  each  voter  cast  his  vote  for  three  persons ;  in  a 
district  electing  three  members,  let  each  voter  cast  his  vote  for  two 
persons ;  and  in  a  district  electing  but  two  members,  let  each  person 
vote  for  but  one  ;  and  provide  that  in  the  first  case,  the  five  pereons 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  should  be  elected,  in  the  second 
case,  the  three  highest,  and  in  the  third  case,  the  two  highest.  In 
this  mode,  in  the  district  electing  five  members,  the  majority  would 
«lect  three  and  the  minority  two  ;  and  in  the  treble  district,  the  ma- 
jority would  elect  two,  and  the  minority  but  one.  The  same  role 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  election  of  Senators,  and  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  several  State  Legislatures  ;  Aldermeo  ef 
cities  ;  trustees,  assessors,  commissionersof  high  ways,  of  the  poor,  dec 
of  towns  ;  and  to  commissioners,  boards  of  auditors,  &c«  of  counties, 
and  to  many  other  officers. 

This  mode  of  election  would  secure  to  the  minority  in  all  cases  a 
partial  representation,  so  that  they  could  have  a  voice,  and  partici- 
pation, and  perhaps  some  influence  upon  all  the  measures  of  the  gcnr- 
emment,  and  give  them  a  check  upon  the  majority,  who  would  still 
unavoidably  have  a  much  larger  representation  than  their  numbers 
would  justly  entitle  them  to.    At  the  Presidential  electi<»  of  1886, 
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imly  aboat  51  per  cent.,  or  two  per  cent  majority  of  the  popcrbr 
vote,  was  cast  for  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  in  1840,  Gen.  Harrison  wae 
thought  to  have  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  yet  it  was  but  53  per 
cent,  or  6  per  cent,  majority  of  the  popular  vote  ;  and  in  1844,  Mr* 
Polk  was  elected  President,  and  Mr,  Dallas  Vice  President,  by  a 
plurality  oniyi  and  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  popular  vote. 
What  a  burlesque  upon  our  representative  system  of  governmenlv 
that  by  means  of  party  combinations,  and  the  schism  produced  by  a 
few  fanatics,  a  minority  of  the  voters  should  elect  both  President  and 
Vice  President,  and  the  voice  and  will  of  the  majority  should  be 
entirely  defeated  !  Yet  this  is  the  practical  result  of  almost  every 
election  under  our  state  governments,  from  the  election  of  Governor 
down  to  township  constables.  The  system  itself  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  evil ;  and  encourages  party  combfnationsi  party  meetings* 
oaacusest  conventions,  and  other  party  machinery,  and  often  grosa 
frauds  to  manufacture,  direct,  and  control  public  opinion,  and  compel 
the  great  body  of  voters  to  support  for  office,  the  party  leaders  desig^ 
Bated.  In  this  mode,  the  most  active,  cifnning,  bargaining,  nana* 
giag  and  adroit  partisans,  who  make  politics  a  trade  and  their  prin- 
cipal  study,  as  a  general  rule,  have  the  ascendency  in  all  political 
parties,  and  more  particularly  in  local  politics,  and  in  the  election  of 
local  officers.  Under  such  a  system,  party  leaders  elected  to  officey 
h&vs  little  or  no  time  to  study  the  great  principles  of  government,  of 
morals,  political  economy,  legislation,  and  general  jurisprudence,  in; 
Older  to  qaalify  themselves  to  discharge  properly  the  duties  of  im« 
portant  offices,  but  must  devote  their  time  for  years  to  party  purposes^ 
ia  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  a  portion  of  the  spoils  of  political 
vietory,  and  fo  the  honors,  emoluments,  and  sometimes  the  plunder 
ef  office. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  system  of  electbns  here  suggested, 
would  have  a  strong  tendency,  and  do  very  much  to  weaken  and  de- 
stroy party  combinations,  prevent  fraud,  and  place  every  candidate 
before  the  people  upon  his  own  merits,  and  his  own  individual  popu- 
larity ;  and  make  it  necessary  for  every  one  to  qualify  himself  for 
aay  station  he  may  seek  to  fill,  and  to  study  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people,  and  not  the  interest  of  any  political  clique,  faction,  or 
party ;  and  that  it  would  be  likely  to  secure  to  the  people  of  every 
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class  and  parsait,  a  representation  and  an  influence,  approxinoating 
to  equality,  in  the  executive,  as  well  as  the  legislative  branches  of 
of  the  government,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  in  coantias, 
cities  and  townships. 

Similar  principles  might  be  applied  to  the  election  of  the  directors 
of  incorporated  companies.    Let  us  suppose  that  a  company,  having 
a  stock  of  $1,000,000,  is  to  be  managed  by  ten  Directors :— ^let  any 
of  the. stockholders  who  see  fit  so  to  do,  having  $100,000  stock,  unite 
in  the  election  of  a  director,  and  so  on,  until  all  have  united,  that  can 
agree  to  do  so;  and  let  the  remaining  stockholders  elect  by  majorities 
the  ballance  of  the  directors  to  be  chosen.    In  this  mode,  all  or  neariy 
all  the  stockholders  would  be  fairly  represented  $  no  esprit  do  corps 
would  be  likely  to  exist  among  the  directors  ;  much  favoritism  and 
corruption,  and  many  frauds  would  be  prevented  by  reason  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  fear  of  exposure  from  each  other ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
stockholders  at  large  protected. 

Anti-masonry,  abolitionism,  and  native-americanism,  all  have  too 
narrow  a  base,  and  their  ideas  and  principles  are  too  £ew^  and  too 
contracted,  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  successful  political  party. 
I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  these  parties,  and  of  the 
moral  tendency  of  their  principles  so  long  as  they  act  as  moral  asso- 
ciations, and  attempt  thereby  to  influence  and  give  direction  to  public 
opinion,  but  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  their  separate  political 
organization  is  not  adapted  either  to  the  nature  or  condition  of  man» 
and  can  never  have  any  other  eflect,  than  to  defeat  the  objects  they 
profess  to  have  in  view.  It  is  true,  we  read  in  divine  revelation,  that 
the  path  of  virtue  which  leadeth  unto  life  is  narrow  and  straight,  and 
that  the  avenues  of  vice  and  selfishness,  which  lead  to  destructioii,  are 
broad  and  spacious ;  still,  in  establishing  a  system  of  government,  it 
must  not  only  be  extended  over,  but  be  adapted  to  the  condition,  cus- 
toms, prejudices  and  opinions  of  the  whole  people ;  to  the  vicious  as 
well  as  the  virtuous ;  else  it  cannot  be  maintained* 

The  fact  that  a  third  political  party  never  did  exist  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  in  any  age,  or  any  country,  is  pretty  conclusive  evi* 
dence,  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  and 
never  can  be  maintained. 

Political  anti-masonry,  not  only  drew  the  principal  part  of  its 
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members  and  friends  from  the  then  existing  National  Republican 
party,  but  it  drove  thousands  of  masons  from  that  party,  into  the 
Jackson  party,  as  an  asylum,  or  protection  from  what  thqy  deemed 
the  persecutions  of  anti-masonry.  This  not  only  served  to  strengthen, 
hot  to  cement  the  bond  of  union,  and  increase  the  enthusiasm  and 
fanaticism  of  that  party,  and  make  its  power  irresistible  ;  and  it  aided 
very  much  to* re-elect  Gen.  Jackson  in  1832,  to  perpetuate  the  power 
of  the  party,  and  to  elect  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  his  successor  in  1836. 

A  strange  concurrence  of  causes  and  circumstances  contributed  to 
secure  to  Mr.  Polk  in  1844,  a  meagre  plur.ility  over  Mr.  Clay  of 
about  IJ  per  cent,  of  the  popular  vote  for  President.  The  princij)ol 
of  these  causes  were  abolitionism  and  nativeism,  which  distracted  and 
weakened  the  whig  parly,  and  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  slave 
holders,  together  with  party  spirit,  party  organization,  party  combi- 
natroDS,  the  desire  of  the  spoils  of  victory,  Catholicism,  and  lastly 
Morroonism,  contributed  to  increase  the  confidence  and  strength  of 
the  democratict  party.  The  motives  of  the  slaveholders  wero  obvi- 
008;  they  not  only  desired  to  increase  and  perpetuate  their  political 
power,  and  control  over  the  national  government,  by  means  of  the 
admission  of  Texas,  and  their  ascendency  in  the  Senate ;  but  they 
also  wished  to  increase  the  slave  market  and  the  demand  for  slaves, 
in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  their  slave  property.  Avarice  and 
ambition,  two  of  the  strongest  passions  which  can  operate  upon  the 
human  mind,  concurred  to  influence  them  in  the  course  they  took. 

The  Catholics  of  the  United  States  in  1844,  according  to  their 
own  claims  were  over  twelve  hundred  thousand,  and  probably  did 
uaount  to  ten'or  eleven  hundred  thousand  ;  about  150,000  of  whom 
voted,  at  least  96  percent.,  or  144,000  for  xMr.  Polk,  and  not  over 
6,000  for  Mr.  Clay.  The  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  population,  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  it,  have  for  more  than  twenty  years,  regularly 
▼oted  with  the  dernocratic  party  ;  and  thereby  they  have  secured,  not 
only  the  eiectioifto  office  of  great  numbers  of  themselves,  and  of 
persons  most  favorable  to  them,  but  have  also  obtained  in  many  cases 
niany  important^  laws  favorable  to  the  promotion  of  their  peculiar 
religious  opinions  and  tenets.  Only  a  few  of  them,  mostly  in  Mary- 
land and  Louisiana,  of  English  and  French  descent,  who  have  been 
bom  and  bred  in  the  United  States,  and  imbibed  from  their  childhood 
14 
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the  free  protcstant  spirit  of  our  politicnl  institutions,  have  kept  them- 
selves independent  of  the  political  influence  of  their  priesthood,  and 
have  usually  voted  with  the  whig  party ;  but  a  much  less  number  in 
1844,  than  ever  before.  The  Catholics,  by  a  perfect  unanimity  of 
opinion  and  concurrence  of  action  in  all  political  matters,  have 
managed  to  acquire  the  ballance  of  po.ver  between  the  two  great  po- 
litical parties  of  the  counfry ;  and  by  acting  with  the  democratic 
party,  they  gave  Mr.  Polk  the  entire  vote  of  the  states  of  Louisiana 
and  Missouri ;  together  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  they  gave 
him  the  vote  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  abolitionists,  and  the  Mormon  vote 
of  about  4000  in  Illinois,  they  gave  him  the  vote  of  that  stale.  They 
also  gave  him  a  popular  vote  of  about  10,000  in  Ohio,  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  in  Maryland,  and  many  thousand  in  other  states.  By  these 
means  they  not  only  controlled  the  election  of  President,  but  also 
caused  the  election  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  several  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  thereby  secured  to 
the  democratic  party,  (of  which  they  constitute  about  one-eighth  part,) 
the  entire  control  of  all  the  branches,  executive,  legislative,  and  judi- 
cial, of  the  national  government.  The  Mormons  also,  by  connecting 
themselves  with  the  democratic  party  in  Illinois,  aid^d  that  party  ma- 
terially, obtained  its  support  and  protection,  and  a  city  charter  con- 
ferring on  them  extraordinary  powers  and  privileges. 

Sueh  are  the  natural  effects  of  union,  and  combination.  What,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  the  abolitionists  effected,  by  acting  on  the  oppo- 
site principles  of  separation,  disunion,  and  raising  their  own  political 
standard  ?  Nothing !  nothing  whatever,  except  to  defeat  the  objects 
which  they  professed  to  be  anxious  to  promote;  and  the  Nativ^ 
Americans  have  not  succeeded  much  bettor.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  wisdom  and  policy  exhibited  by  the  Catholics  and  Mormons,  and 
that  of  the  Abolitionists  and  Native  Americans. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,^as  is  hereinafter 
shown,)  is  an  elective  monarchy,  nearly  absolute  ;  supported  by  an 
^ecclesiastical  aristocracy,  or  hierarchy  ;  in  which  th^people  have  not 
the  slightest  participation.  Why  is  this  strong  sympathy  of  feeling 
between  the  democratic  party  in  this  country,  and  the  Catholics  I  Is 
there  any  similarity   between  the  principles  of  Catholicism,  and 
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American  democracy  I  between  the  principles  of  the  government  of 
the  Pope,  and  those  of  our  democratic  party,  with  its  system  of  or- 
ganization,  party  machinery,  and  proscriptive  policy.  These  are 
problcDis  for  my  readers  to  solve ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss 
them. 

By  the  Constitution  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  aliens  not  naturalized, 
are  allowed  all  the  political  as  well  as  the  civil  privileges  of  citizens, 
and  are  allowed  to  vote  for  all  ofRcers,  national  and  state  ;  thus  abol- 
ishing all  real  distiction  between  citizens  and  aliens ;  and  the  state 
was  admitted  into  the  Union 'with  this  provision  in  it  nearly  thirty 
years  since.  Wiiat  then  could  the  Native  Americans  effect,  if  they 
should  attain  their  object  ?  A  mere  nominal  change  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws.  \Ve  have  an  immense  unsettled  country,  and  to  give  for- 
eign emigrants  who  settle  among  us,  civil  privileges,  such  as  the  aid 
and  protection  of  our  laws,  protection  of  person  and  property,  and  the 
right  to  hold  and  convey  property,  is  right  in  itself,  and  cannot  harm 
us.  Such  rights  might  safely  be*  extended  to  them  immediately  after 
their  arrival  in  our  country  ;  but  political  rights  arc  of  a  cliaracter 
very  different.  Because  we  give  them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  it 
does  not  imply  the  right  of  voting,  for  if  it  did,  then  the  citizenship 
of  our  females,  children,  and  young  men  under  21  years  old,  would 
confer  on  them  the  right  of  voting  also. 

To  vote  and  participate  in  electing  the  rulers  of  the  country,  is  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  right  of  citizenship,  which  man  can  possess ; 
ud  it  is  difficult  to  perceive,  how  it  can  be  any  thing  but  a  gross  vio- 
laton  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  allow  aliens  to  vote 
in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Michigan.  The  States  have  no  right  to 
naturalize  aliens,  nor  to  give  them  the  right  to  vote,  which  is  to  con* 
fer  on  them  the  highest  right  of  citizenship,  and  to  make  them,  in 
violation  of  the  national  constitution,  citizens  of  the  State,  when 
they  cannot  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  States  have  how- 
ever  an  undoubted  right  to  prescribe  and  determine  what  class  of  citi- 
zens may  vote,  and  what  classes  shall  not  vote  ;  to  allow  females,  and 
males  under  21  years  old  to  vote,  or  to  exclude  them  from  voting  ;  or 
to  determine  that  none  under  25  years  old  shall  vote,  if  they  see  fit. 
They  can  limit  the  right  of  suffrage  to  a  portion  only  of  the  citizens, 
aa  is  dope  in  all  the  states  ;  in  some  not  over  one-eighth  or  one-tenth 
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of  the  citizens  are  allowed  to  vote,  but  they  have  no  right  to  confer 
this  priviloge  on  aliens.  If  therefore  the  Native  Americans  wish  to 
limit  the  right  to  vote,  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  to  those  who  have 
been  long  in  the  country,  and  become  acquainted  with  our  instilutioDS, 
they  should  attempt  to  reform  the  state  constitutions  :  to  change  the 
naturalization  laws,  would  be  of  but  little  use. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  GOVERNMENT  ;  AND  PARTICULARLY  ON  THE  SYS- 
TEM OF  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  AND  THB 
INFLl'ENr  E  OF  TflAT  GOVERNMENT,  AND  OP  THE  POLICY  OF  THAT 
CHL'RCn,  I'PO.V  THE  MINDS'OF  ITS  MEMBERS,  AND  UPON  THE  POLITI- 
CAL GOVERNMENTS,  AND  CIVILIZATION  OF  EUROPE. 

That  religious  feelings  and  propensities  have  been  seized  upon  by 
priests,  rulers,  and  ambiiious  aspirants  to  power,  perverted  from 
their  proper  end  and  object,  and  converted  into  the  most  powerful  and 
effective  means  of  enslaving  mankind,  is  proven  by  the  history,  du  ring 
the  last  twelve  centuries,  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  chris- 
tian and  pagan,  as  well  as  Mahometan.  The  civil  and  political  lib- 
erty of  mvKlern  nations  has  arisen  mostly  from  the  spirit  of  free  inqui- 
ry inculcated  by  the  Protestant  religion,  from  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  dissemination  of  the  scriptures, 
and  of  science  and  information  by  means  of  the  press,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  toleration  on  all  subjects  of  government,  science*  and 
morals  as  well  as  religion,  established  generally  by  the  Protestants  in 
the  17lh  century. 

It  is  nnt  my  intention  to  discuss  the  doctrines,  religious  principles, 
morals,  ceremonies  or  usages  of  the  Catholic  church,  or  of  any  other 
church  ;  but  simply  to  slate  the  leading  features  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  peculiar  to  that  and  other  churches,  in  order  to  deduce 
some  conclusions  of  their  probable  effects  upon  the  general  policy, 
nf6  upon  the  civil  and  political  governments,  and  civilization  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  As  a  general  rule,  which  admits  of  some  few 
exceptions,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  be- 
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iw'een  the  great  body  of  doctrines,  creeds,  religious  principles,  and 
ceremonies  of  a  church,  and  ilsform  of  ecclesiastical  government. 
Tbe  government  of  churches  may  be  eilher  purely  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  or  democratic,  or  a  mixture  of  ail  three  of  these  forms, 
or  any  two  of  them,  and  still  profess  identically  the  same  doctrine  and 
religious  principles.  This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
government  of  the  Baptist  church  in  all  its  departments,  elective, 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  is  a  pure  democracy  ;  while  the 
government  of  every  other  protestanl  church,  is  more  or  less  leaven- 
ed with  the  principles  of  aristocracy ;  not  hereditary  aristocracy,  but 
the  aristocracy  of  official  station  ;  an  elective  aristocracy  ;  not  elect- 
ed for  a  year,  or  two  yeai-s,  but  in  many  cases  for  life,  or  during  good 
behaviour. 

Tbe  government  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  is  a  purely 
clerical  aristocracy ;  all  the  branches  of  ils  government  elective, 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  being  vested  in  the  clergy.  But 
tB  the  clergy  are  comparatively  poor,  are  removed  from  place  to 
place  frequently,  generally  have  families,  are  constantly  mingling 
with  the  people,  and  perfectly  dependent  upon  them  for  the  means  of 
support,  they  never  can  have  much  esprit  de  corps,  nor  can  their  in- 
fluence over  the  people  ever  become  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  This 
form  of  church  government  appears  to  be  the  nearest  to  that  of  the 
primitive  church  of  the  first  and  second  centuries,  of  any  now  exist- 
ing; and  it  is  perhaps  better  adapted  than  any  other,  to  secure 
<vder  and  harmony  in  the  church,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
a  very  limited  education.  The  assemblies  of  the  Episcopal  church 
of  the  United  States  consist  of  two  separate  houses;  a  house  of 
Hshops,  and  one  intended  to  be  composed  equally  of  clerical  and  lay 
Megates,  chosen  by  the  people.  This  gives  the  church  great  stabil- 
ity. The  assemblies  of  the  Presbyterian,  and  most  other  protestant 
torches,  are  composed  of  clerical  and  lay  delegates,  like  that  of  the 
konse  of  delegates  of  the  Episcopal  church.  These  churches  seem 
better  adapted  than  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Catholic,  to  the  spirit 
^  genius  of  a  talented  and  highly  educated  people,  who  are  not 
generally  willing  to  submit  to  the  absolute  control  of  the  democracy 
of' numbers  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to  a  clerical  aristocracy  on  the 
other.    In  Catholic  countries,  the  educated  classes  are  apt  to  look 
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with  but  little  respect  upon  the  popish  ceretnoDied,  and  to  regard  the 
church  only  ns  a  useful  engine  to  govern  the  labouring  classes. 

The  government  of  the  Catholic  church  is  an  elective  monarchy* 
based  on  an  aristocracy,  elected  or  appointed  for  life  by  the  mon- 
arch ;  and  they  in  turn  elect  his  successor.  The  Pope  is  elected  as 
the  head  of  the  church,  as  a  monarch  for  life,  by  the  college  of  car- 
<iinal8.  When  elected,  he  has  almost  supreme  and  absolute  |)ower 
over  the  church,  legislative,  elective,  and  judicial,  as  well  as  execu- 
tive, and  has  no  charter  or  constitution  to  limit  his  power;  nothing 
but  the  general  usages  of  the  church  to  check  or  restrain  liim  at  all. 
Its  laws  he  often  changes  without  the  aid  of  a  council,  and  no  general 
council  can  be  convened  without  his  order ;  and  when  assembled,  he 
can  veto  all  its  proceedings,  and  prorogue  it  at  pleasure.  All  the 
members  of  thoso  councils,  consist  ofcardinnls  and  bishops  appointed 
either  by  the  Pope  himself,  or  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  people 
have  no  voice  in  the  matter.  No  general  council  has  been  convened 
during  many  centuries,  and  all  the  legislation  for  the  church,  in  the 
interval,  has  been  by  the  Pope  alone. 

The  Pope  not  only  appoints  the  cardinals,  but  all  the  Bishops,  and 
higher  orders  of  clergy  throughout  the  church  ;  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  in  America.  The  bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses,  select  and 
train  up  young  men  for  the  ministry,  and  appoint  and  ordain  all  the 
lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  send  them  wherever  they  please,  to 
take  charge  of,  and  exercise  ecclesiastical  authority  over  the  people, 
without  consulting  them,  and  without  their  consent ;  and  the  priest* 
hood  claim  and  generally  exercise  the  sole  right,  either  by  themselves 
or  by  their  delegated  agents,  to  instruct  the  people  in  all  matters  of 
education,  in  order  to  form  and  guide  their  opinions  iu  all  matters  of 
morals  and  civil  government,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  religion.  And 
more  than  all  this,  no  effort  has  ever  been  made  in  any  Catholic 
country,,  to  educate  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  any  of  the  common 
classes,  except  some  few  selected  by  the  priests,  to  be  educated  and 
trained  for  the  ministry.  The  whole  of  the  zeal  and  exertions  of  the 
Bishops  and  Priests  seem  to  be  directed  to  train  up  young  men  for  the 
priesthood,  ami  to  educate,  mould  the  minds  and  views,  and  form  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  classes ;  who  are  to  fill  the  learn- 
ed professions,  and  the  otficcs  of  the  civil  government  ;  and  to  make 
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agents  and  instrurhents  of  them,  to  manage  and  govern  the  people  ; 
and  to  leave  the  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance,  that  they  may  be 
the  more  easily  directed  and  governed.  There  may  be  some  excep- 
tions to  this  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  true  as  a  general  rule. 

Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  this  stupendous  fabric  and  ma- 
chinery of  ecclesiastical  government,  in  which  the  people,  including 
til  the  lay  members  of  the  church,  have  not  the  slightest  participa- 
tion. The  government  and  common  law  of  England  was  originally 
established  by  force  and  conquest,  but  usage  soon  ripened  into  law. 
What  was  at  jfirst  acquired  by  conquest,  that  is  to  say  by  force  and 
robbery,  was  confirmed  by  time,  and  was  soon  claimed  and  regarded 
^an  established,  and  vested  right.  During  the  nearly  eight  centu- 
ries that  this  vast  fabric  of  law  and  government  has  been  ripening 
into  its  present  state  and  condition,  the  people  of  England  have 
made  comparatively  little  change  in  their  laws  and  government,  ex- 
cept wh&t  has  been  the  silent  effect  of  time,  wrought  by  usage  and 
precedent ;  by  a  system  of  executive  and  judicial  legislation,  heaping 
precedent  upon  precedent,  »nd  confirming  or  discarding  usages  at 
pleasure  ;  parliament  having  done  nothing  of  any  account,  but  to 
vote  taxes  on  the  people,  and  acquiesce  in  all  the  precedents,  usages 
«nd  proceedings  of  the  king,  the  ministry,  and  the  judiciary.  The 
papal  power,  and  government  of  Rome,  had  a  better  foundation.  It 
was  founded  entirely  on  usage  and  precedent ;  and  under  a  very  sim- 
ilar system  to  that  of  the  common  law  and  government  of  England,  it 
was  gradually  expanding  during  a  period  of  about  ten  centurieo, 
t>efore  it  became  matured  and  perfected,  and  all  the  parts  of  its  com- 
plicated machinery  became  adapted  to  each  other,  as  they  are  at 
present.  It  has  stood  the  shock  of  time,  and  the  subversion  of  dynas- 
ties, and  of  nations,  for  more  than  twelve  centuries  ;  and  to  secure 
aniformity,  regularity  and  harmony  in  all  its  movements  for  centu- 
nes  in  succession  ;  perfect  submission  in  the  people,  and  obedience 
to  one  directing  head,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  government  that 
ever  existed  on  earth. 

The  college  of  cardinals  by  whom  the  Popes  are  elected  is  a  small 
My  of  men ;  only  seventy  in  all ;  wh«  have  been  educated  as 
priests,  gon^  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  priesthood,  and  been 
^e  cardinals  by  the  pope  at  an  advanced  period  in  life ;  after  their 
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minds  are  matured  by  study,  reflection,  observation,  and  experience  ; 
after  the  soothing  hand  of  time  and  the  clerical  discipline  has  (cooled 
and  eiihausted  thoir  physical  passions,  and  almost  all  sympathy  for 
their  kindred  ;  and  they  have  imbibed  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
priesthood,  become  absolutely  devoted  to  it,  and  shown  theimselves 
men  of  a  high  order  of  intellectual  capacity.  They  have  generally 
elected  one  of  their  own  number  as  Pope,  and  rarely  elected  one 
under  sixty  years  of  ^ge.  The  present  Pope,  Gregory  XVL  was 
born  September  Idth,  1765  ;  made  a  cardinal  priest  in  March,  1826  ; 
and  elected  Pope  February  2d,  1831,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  In 
1844,  there  were  but  65  cardinals,  and  5  vacancies ;  five  of  tbem 
were  over  80  years  old  ;  16  over  70  years  old  ;  18  over  60  years  old  ; 
14  over  50  years  old  ;  .9  over  40,  and  the  youngest  34  years  oM. 
The  church  has  also  12  Patriarchs,  684  Archbishops  and  Bish- 
ops, and  several  hundred  thousand  inferior  clergy,  all  obedient  to  the 
direction  of  one  head  ;  a  man  of  learning,  maturity  of  mind,  much 
experience  and  observation,  and  elected  on  account  of  his  supposed 
superior  talents,  capacity,  and  devotion  to  the  ecclesiastical -polity  of 
the  church.  No.  helpless  child,  no  dissipated  youth,  and  no  person  of 
feeble  intellect  ever  obtains  the  papal  crown,  by  hereditary  right  or 
otherwise.  As  the  clergy  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  and  usually 
have  no  legitimate  children,  or  heirs  whom- they  care  any  thing 
about ;  the  order  of  priesthood  is  their  only  heir ;  which  increases 
their  esprit  de  corps,  strengthens  the  bond  of  union  among  thorn, 
makes  them  more  devoted  to  their  order,  and  rapidly  dries  up  all  feel- 
ings of  sympathy  for  their  kindred,  and  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
people. 

The  influence  of  the  priesthood  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  laj 
members,  mostly  by  means  of  auricular,  or  private  confession.  John 
Rogers,  Esq.,  a  Counsellor  at  Law,  of  London,  and  a  friend j  published 
a  work  some  years  since  entitled  Anti-Popery,  which  was  reprinted 
in  New  York  in  1841.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  views,  as 
contained  in  that  work,  of  the  effects  of  Auricular  Confession. 

1st.  It  has 'lowered  the  people,  and  raised  the  priesthood  ;  thereby 
filling  the  former  with  degradation,  and  the  latter  with  pride. 

2d.  By  making  the  priesthood  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the 
lay  members  of  the  church,  it  has  increased  their  power  at  the  ex* 
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pense  of  the  people ;  it  has  made  them  strong  and  the  people  weak  ; 
it  has  made  them  tyrannical  lords,  and  the  people  fearful  and  trem- 
bling slavesi. 

Sd.  By  acquainting  the  priesthood  with  the  business  and  property 
of  the  people,  and  their  intentions  in  bequeathing  it,  it  has  enabled 
tbem  to  eicercise  an  improper  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  the  sick  in  particular  ;  and  to  induce  them  to  give  large  legacies 
and  bequests  to  the  church,  (that  is  to  the  clergy,)  at  the  cost  of  com- 
parative poverty  to  the  wife  and  children  ;  making  the  clergy  opu- 
lent, and  the  wife  and  children  indigent. 

4th.  It  gives  an  unmarried  clergy  an  opportunity  to  exercise  a 
dangerous  influence  over  females,  and  thereby  enables  them  in  many 
instances  to  triumph  over  their  virtue. 

5th.  By  giving  the  clergy  great  and  undue  influence  with  kings  and 
ministers  of  state,  it  has  enabled  the  former  to  wield  an  unhappy  in- 
fluence over  tho  minds  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  plan  and  promote  politi- 
cal intrigue,  to  the  ruin  of  many  an  individual  and  family  ;  to  the 
injury  of  the  state ;  and  to  the  dishonor  of  religion. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  many  writers,  that  in  the  12th  and  19th 
centuries,  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  property  of  all  Catholic 
oouBtries,  including  nearly  all  Europe,  was  held  by  the  clergy  and 
the  monks.  This  fact  strongly  confirms  the  third  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Rogers,  as  before  stated. 

Such  is  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  without  one  popular 
feature  in  it,  which  holds  dominion  over  the  minds  of  160,000,000 
of  mhabitants  ;  the  great  body  of  whom  seem  to  be  studiously  kept  in 
profonnd  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  managed,  and  governed  the 
wore  easily  ;  that  their  leaders  may  think  for  them,  and  save  them 
the  trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves.  It  is  not  strange,  that  such  a 
combination  of  learning  pnd  talent,  all  obedient  to  one  man,  acting 
in  concert,  operating  upon  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  mass  of  the 
people,  and  wielding  their  prejudices  and  passions  at  will,  should  ena- 
ble the  pope  to  crown  and  dethrone  kings  at  pleasure,  and  to  re- 
tpiire  the  proud  monarchs  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the  stirrups 
cf  his  saddle  while  he  mounted  his  horse,  as  was  done  in  the  year 
1192. 

If  meekness,  humility,  patience,  and  quiet  submission  to  autihority 
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are  christian  virtues,  the  virtues  of  the  Catholic  population  in  the  ag- 
gregate, are  in  these  particulars,  greater  than  those  of  the  Protest- 
ants.    The  mental  passions  of  avarice,  and  ambition  for  power  and 
dii^play,  are  much  the  strongest  and  most  predominant  among  the 
educated  classes  in  all  countries ;  and  as  education  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries is  mostly  confined  to  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  wealthy,  these 
passions  have  but  little  influence  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
are  poor,  ignorant,  and  humble ;  but  in  Protestant  countries^    and 
more  particularly  in  Scotland,  New  England,  New  York,    and 
wherever  all  the  people  have  a  common  school  education,  this  serves 
as  the  leaven,  and  exciting  cause  to  these  passions,  which  pervade 
neatly  the  whole  community.     And  so  predominant  are  these  pas- 
sions in  some  communities,  that  Mammon,  Fashion,  and  Power,  are 
seemingly  the  principal  deities  which  are  worshipped.     Hence  we 
should  not  conclude,  that  ignorance  is  an  unmixed  evil,  nor  knowl- 
edge of  itself  a  pure  and  unalloyed  good ;  for  almost  every  commm- 
nity  affords  some  striking  examples,  that  learning  oflen  proves  rather 
a  curse  than  a  blessing,  unless  moral  education  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  intellectual  cultivation. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  Papists,  that  Christ  intended  to  establish,  and 
did  establish  but  one  church,  to  extend  throughout  the  earth,  as  an 
Universal,  or  Catholic  church  ;  that  the  Popes  of  Rome  are  success- 
ors of  St.  Peter,  and  invested  as  the  vicars,  and  vicegerents  of  Jesus 

• 

Christ,  with  the  supreme  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  elective 
power  over  the  whole  church  ;  that  the  government  of  the  church  is 
not  only  a  monarchy,  but  an  universal  monarchy ;  and  that  the  Pope 
is  not  only  absolutely  supreme^  but  infallible.  It  is  insisted  that 
infallibility  necessarily  results,  or  arises  from  supremacy,  or  a  right 
to  make  a  final  decision  of  every  question,  and  from  which  there  is  to 
be  no  appeal ;  and  that  if  any  one  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  Pope, 
that  any  of  his  decisions  were  erroneons,  such  person  would  have  a 
right  to  disregard  them,  which  would  destroy  1x18  supremacy.  It  is 
said  the  Pope  judges,  but  cannot  be  judged. 

And  on  the  subject  of  civil  government,  it  is  maintained,  that  man 
being  necessarily  associated,  and  necessarily  governed,  ^vereignty 
and  the  powers  of  government  result  directly  from  the  nature  of  mas, 
and  not  from  the  will  or  consent  of  the  people  ;  that  sovereignty  no 
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nore  results  from  their  will,  than  society  Itself  does ;  and  hence  the 
broad  conclusion  has  been  deduced,  that  Sovereigns  do  not  depend  on 
the  choice,  favor,  or  will  of  the  people,  but  on  the  divine  will,  who 
has  conferred  the  power  on  (hem  on  account  of  the  necessity  that 
man  should  be  governed,  and  of  the  inability  of  mankind  to  govern 
themsflves.  This  is  the  foufidation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jthe  legitimacy 
of  Sovereigns,  and  of  sovereignty ;  and  of  the  Divine  Right  of 
kiDgs,  as  claimed  in  Europe  for  centuries.  It  is  also  held  that  the 
people  are  in  duty  bound  to  submit  to  and  obey  passively  the  kings 
and  emperors,  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  under  all  circumstances  ; 
that  a  monarch  cannot  forfeit  his  right  to  the  throne  ;  and  that  no 
amount  or  continuance  of  oppression  and  tyranny  can  justify  resist- 
ance,  or  rebellion,  in  any  case  whatever. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  extract  from  the  December 
number,  1844,  of  Mr.  F.  Berteau's  *'  Revue  Francaise,''  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  exhibits  in  a  clear  light  the  character 
of  the  government  of  the  Roman  church.  '*  It  is  a  singular  circuro- 
stance,  that  the  one  of  three  (Gregoire  VII.,  Saint  Francoise  D' As- 
size, and  St  Thomas  D.  Aquin,)  who  ranked  the  highest,  and  con* 
tribotsd  most  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Church,  owed  this  reputation  to 
the  employment  of  means,  the  least  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
cbrifltianity,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  use  of  force,  in  its  sense  the  most 
«Mrgetic,  and  the  most  material.  Gregory  VIL  founded  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  Popes,  and  consolidated,  in  this  manner,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church,  by  giving  it  the  form  of  a  monarchy,  the  most 
<lurableofail." 

Again  h  e  says,  **  On  ne  pent  s'empecher  d'en  conclure  que  di^s  le 
<Ki^me  si^cle  du  moins,  le  but  de  I'J'Jnglise  fut  la  domination  tem- 
porelle,  bien  plus  qu'  une  suprematie  purement  spirituelle."  That 
)»to  say,  ^^  One  cannot  prevent  himself  from  coming  to  the  conclu- 
^D«  that  from  the  eleyenth  century  at  least,  the  object  of  the  Church 
wu  temporal  dominion,  much  more  than  purely  spiritual  suprem- 
acy.'' 

'^la  effect,  the  constant  object  of  the  pursuits  of  Gregory  VII.  even 
when  he  was  only  the  monk  Hildebrand,  was  the  subjection  of  the 
civil  power,  to  the  authority  of  the  pope.  He  contemplated  univer- 
^  mooarchy,  with  the  sovereign  pontiff,  for  the  supreme  diief. 
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Perhaps  it  was  at  first  with  a  view  of  pure  ecclesiastical  refofmt  in 
order  to  find  a  force  capable  of  repressing  the  corruption,  of  winch 
the  clergy  then  afforded  a  deplorable  example.  But  once  engaged  in 
the  struggle*  whether  he  was  hurried  on  in  his  career  by  circumstan- 
ces, or  by  ambition,  he  thought  of  nothing  except  to  render  the 
church  of  Rome  all  powerful,  and  to  hiltiible  before  it  emperqrs  and 
kings/' 

Such  are  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  French  writer,  and  a  friend 
to  the  Catholic  church.  The  fact  is  well  attested  by  many  candid 
writers  and  historians,  that  the  popes,  and  great  leaders  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  struggled  during  centuries,  for' temporal  dominion,  as  well 
as  spiritual  supremacy ;  to  make  the  pope  an  universal  monarcht 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not 
give  up  this  object,  until  they  were  humbled  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  power  of  Napoleon. 

Not  only  the  pope,  but  all  the  Catholic  priesthood  claimed  perfect 
exemption  from  any  subjection  to  the  civil  power.  They  inaiated 
that  the  clergy  could  be  tried  only  by  the  Church,  that  is  by  brother 
members  of  the  clerical  profcssioi),  and  could  not  be  tri^even  for  the 
highest  crimes,  such  as  murder,  arson,  &c.,by  the  civil  courts.  They 
succeeded  in  carrying  this  doctrine  into  practice,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land, the  plea  of  a  criminal,  charged  with  a  crime  of  the  highest 
character,  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  if  true,  was  treated  as  a  valid 
plea  in  abatement;  and  the  culprit  was  discharged,  to  be  tried,  and 
perhaps  only  reprimanded  by  his  brethren  of  the  clergy.  Such 
the  supremacy  they  gained  over  the  civil  government  and  )i 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  such  (lie  influence,  like  a  spell  of  enchant* 
ment  over  the  popular  mind,  that  they  not  only  thought  for  the  masi 
of  the  people,  and  moulded  their  minds,  views  and  opinions  according 
to  their  own  wishes,  and  fitted  them  to  submit  quietly  to  the  clerical 
yoke,  hut  by  enslaving  their  minds,  they  took  away  from  them  allde- 
sire  for  freedom  and  independence. 

It  was  not  the  object  of  the  pope  and  clergy  to  enslave  and  tyran- 
nize  over  the  persons -and  property  of  their  votaries  by  means  of 
Force  ;  but  to  mould  their  minds  and  opinions  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  them  perfectly  submissive,  and  capable  of  being  led  by  adnoe 
and  persuasion,  wherever,  and  in  whatever  manner  they  desired ; 
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force  was  however  resorted  to,  when  persuasion  failedt  and  the  inqui- 
sition was  finally  devised  as  the  most  elFectual  means  of  appl^^ing 
force,  and  accomplishing  <he  object. 

Such  in  the  main  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church  upon  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  as  well  in  the  19th,  as 
from  tlie  r2th  to  tiie  16th  century  ;  and  such  have  been  their  effects. 
HoQce  the  pope,  and  higher  orders  of  the  ])riesthood  of  this  church, 
have  generally  been  the  allies  of  kings  in  their  contests  with  the  peo- 
ple j  hence  they  have  been,  and  are  at  this  day*  the  main  support  and 
pillars  of  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  ;  and  hence  the 
anxiety  of  Napoleon,  (who  perfectly  understood  the  matter,)  to  re- 
establish the  Catholic  church  in  France,  and  to  induce  the  Pope  to  re- 
ioove  to  Paris,  in  order  to  make  the  chu.rch,  the  pope,  and  the  Cath- 
olic priesthood,  the  cliief  props  and  pillars  of  his  throne,  next  to  the 
svord  in  importance. 

The  popes  pretty  generally  supported  the  kings  of  Europe  in  their 
claims  to  absolute  power,  in  their  struggles  with  the  barons.  Thd 
pope  absolved  King  John  of  England,  from  his  oath  to  observe  and 
faithfully  roamtain  Magna  Charta ;  and  also  absolved  Henry  III.  of 
England,  from  a  like  oath  to  observe  and  maintain  the  Oxford  A&* 
TicLBs,  adopted  in  1258,  to  reform  the  government^  and  restrain  the 
absolute  power  of  the  king.  Vide  M.  Guizot's  Essais  sur  Phistoire  de 
FniBce,  310  and  341,  and  Sismondi's  France,  V.  291,  293  and  299. 

As  remarked  by  Gibbon,  **The  christians,  (even  prior  to  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Constantino,)  formed  a  numerous  and  disciplined 
society ;  and  the  jurisdi(;tion  of  their  laws  and  magistrates  was 
strictly  exercised  over  the  minds  of  the  faithful.  The  loose  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination  were  graduially  confmed  by  creeds^  and  oon- 
fessions ;  the  freedom  of  private  judgment  submitted  to  the  public 
visdom  of  Synods  and  Councils  ;  the  authority  of  a  theologian  was 
determined  by  his  ecclesiastical  rank ;  and  the  episcopal  successors 
of  the  apostles  inflicted  the  censure  of  the  church,  on  those  who  devi- 
ated from  the  orthodox  faith.'' 

All  this  might  be  necessary  before  the  invention  of  printing ; 
vhen  the  expenses  of  obtaining  l)ooks  copied  by  hand  were  so  great, 
that  none  but  tho  wealthy  and  noble  could  procure  them,  or  educate 
their  children ;  when  the  middling  classes,  as  well  as  the  poor,  were 
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not  only  entirely  illiterate,  and  incapable  of  reading  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, or  any  other  books,  but  unable  to  obtain  them  to  read ;   when 
nearly  nil  instruction  was  necessarily  oral  by  preaching,  address- 
es, and  public  lectures,  or  reading  the  scriptures  by  the  priests  ; 
when  a  moderate  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  course  of  studies  for  years,  and  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  priesthood  ;  when  the  people  generally  were  too  igno- 
rant to  be  capable  of  reasoning  much,  and  were  required  to   have 
faith  without  proofs,  and  mental  conviction  of  the  great  truths  of  the 
bible,  without  sufficient  learning  and  capacity  to  examine  and  undeV* 
stand  the  force  and  effect  of  the  evidences  upon  which  those  truths 
are  founded.     In  this  mode,  doctrines  and  usages  not  enjoined  bj  the 
Scriptures,  but  which  arose  from  the  condition  and  ignorance  of  the 
|)eople,  have  been  sought  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  pope  and  clergy  of 
the  Catholic  church  ;  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  laity  in  subjection, 
and  in  spiritual  bondage,  for  centuries  after  the  art  of  printing,  and 
the  dissemination  of  learning,  have  removed  the  causes  upon  which 
such  doctrines  and  usages  were  founded. 

Mr.  Gibbon  again  remarks,  that,  **  Faithful  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle,  who  in  the  reign  of  Nero  had  preached  the  duty  of  uncondi- 
tional submission^the  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries  preserved 
their  consciences  pure  and  innocent  of  the  guilt  of  secret  conspiracyt 
or  open  rebellion.  While  they  experienced  the  rigor  of  persecution," 
they  never  sought  revenge,  or  retaliation  of  any  kind,  but  when  one 
cheek  was  smote,  they  turned  the  other  also.  During  all  this  period, 
.  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  its  government  and  treatment  of  its 
own  members  was  equally  mild  and  in  accordance  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity.  No  physical  punishment  was  inflicted ;  and 
none  of  any  kind,  except  to  reprove,  inflict  the  censures  of  the 
church,  and  to  expel  disobedient  and  refractory  members.  After  the 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  the  union  in  some  metysure  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
church  was  raised  from  a  weak  and  defenceless  condition  to  great 
power,  and  became  an  arm  of  the  government,  it  developed  a  new 
principle,  not  contained  in  the  scriptures,  nor  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  that  is,  that  the  church  had  the  power  to  inflict 
severe  physical  punishments,  and  even  to  take  life,  in  order  to  check 
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bsresy,  ss  well  as  to  restrain  the  disobedience  of  its  members.  It 
was  but  a  short  time  before  the  factions  in  the  church  became  nearly 
as  ambitious,  turbulent^  violent,  persecuting,  and  blood-thirsty,  in  ac- 
complishing their  purposes,  as  the  factions  of  Rome  were,  in  the  days 
of  Marius,  Sylla,  Mark  Antony,  and  Augustus  Cesar. 

In  the  seventh  century,  Mahometanism  arose,  the  greatest  scourge 
and  curse  which  ever  afflicted  the  human  family.  Mahomet  and  his 
disciples  and  successors  taught  the  two  most  pernicious  principles,  the 
most  dangerous  and  destructive  to  morals  and  civilization,  ever  incul- 
cated upon  this  earth  ;  the  first,  that  their  religious  doctrines  should 
be  propagated  and  extended  by  the  power  of  the  sword  ;  the  second, 
that  the  true  church  were  not  bound  to  keep  faith,  or  any  engage- 
roenta  with  heretics.  As  the  Mahometans,  acting  upon  these  vile 
principles,  extended  their  conquests  west,  and  had  many  severe  en- 
gagements and  bloody  battles  with  the  christian  nations  of  Europe, 
overrun  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  threatened  and  endangered  the 
whole  of  Christendom,  and  finally  overturned  the  eastern  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Christians  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  some  portion  of  their 
treacherous  and  pernicious  policy,  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  and 
combat  them  with  their  own  weapons. 

In  this  mode  these  doctrines  and  principles  of  action  crept  into  the 
Catholic  church,  and  I  fear  they  have  ndt  been  entirely  eradicated  to 
this  day.  They  probably  led  the  way,  and  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  was  first  established  by  the  pope  in  the  south  of 
France  about- the  year  1204,  to  root  out  and  suppress  what  was  then 
deemed  the  heresies  of  the  Albigensies.  It  is  true,  that  as  eariy  as 
the  fourth  century,  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Constantino,  and 
his  immediate  successors,  bishops  of  the  church  were  charged,  tried, 
and  convicted  of  heresy,  and  deposed  from  their  clerical  rank  and 
itation,  and  in  some  instances  exiled,  and  in  others  put  to  death  ;  yet 
I  am  not  laware  that  Christian  churches  were  ever  in  the  habit  of  try- 
ing laymen  for  heresy,  and  inflicting  on  them  physical  punishments, 
on  account  of  their  opinions  only,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Inqaisition. 

Mr.  Gibbon  says,  in  the  XXVII  and  XXVIII  chapters  of  the  decline 
ud  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  the  Emperor  Theodosius  promiil- 
8^t^  no  less  than  fifteen  severe  edicts  against  the  heretics  and  pa- 
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gans,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  from  A.  D.  380  to  895.    These 
edicts  were  directed  first  against  any  and  all  heretical  preachers  as 
well  OS  pagan  priests,  who  should  presume  to  tench  their  respectiFe 
tenets  and  opinions;   secondly,  against  any  and  all  persons  who 
'should  dare  to  confer,  or  receive,  or  promote  an  heretical  ordination : 
and  it  was  reasonably  expected,  that  if  the  race  of  pastors  could  be 
extinguished,  their  helpless. flocks  would  be  compelled,  by  ignorance 
and  want  of  teachers  and  leaders  to  return  within  the  pale  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.    Thirdly,  against  every  sort  of  assembly,  meeting, 
convention,  conference  or  collection  of  persons,  assembled  for  reKgi- 
ous  exercises,  or  worship,  of  any  kind,  not  in  accordance  with  the 
prescribed  orthodox  faith  of  the  Catholic  church.     These  edicts  were 
enforced  generally  by  pecuniary  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  sometimes 
by  exile,  and  by  death  in  but  few  cases.    None  of  these  edicts,  accor- 
ding to  Gibbon,  proscribed  any  person  for  merely  entertaining  here- 
tical or  pagan  opinions,  but  for  preaching,  or  propagating  his  opin- 
ions, or  assembling  with  others,  for  religious  exercises  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Grod,  according  to  their  opinions,  and  the  dictates  of  their  oon- 
sciencea     He  say^  in  chapter  XXVIII,  while  the  imperial  laws 
which  prohibited  the  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  of  paganism  were 
rigidly  enforced,  the  palace,  the  schools,  the  army,  and  the  senate, 
were  filled  with  declared  aAd  devout  pagans ;  and  that  they  obtained 
without  distinction,  the  civil  and  military  honors  of  the  empire.    It 
is  not  improbable  however,  that  these  tyrapnical  laws,  and  the  prac- 
tice under  them  in  christian  countries,  suggested  to  Mahomet  the  first 
idea  of  propagating  his  religion  by  the  sword. 

The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  ISth  century,  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  general  and  systematic  attempt  of  the  christian 
church  to  propagate  their  doctrines  and  creeds  by  force ;  by  using 
physical  punishment  to  compel  laymen  to  renounce  their  religioos 
opinions  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  church,  and 
to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  orthodox  opinions  of  the  day. 
Many  centuries  previonsly,  Mahomet  had  taught  his  followers  the 
duty  of  extirpating  idolatry  and  propagating  their  doctrines  and 
creeds  by  force,  and  of  putting  to  the  sword  all  persons  in  their  power 
who  would  not  receive  and  adopt  them,  or  pay  triinito  as  vassais. 

The  supreme  court  of  Inquisition  was  established  in  Spain  in  1478; 
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and  Dr.  Morae  states  in  his  Geography  (published  in  1793,)  that, 
^*  besides  the  supreme  court  of  Inqubition  at  Madrid,  there  are  eigh- 
teen inferior  tribunals  in  the  several  provinces  of  the  monarchy, 
which  entertain  a  numerous  host  of  spies,  or  familiars,  amounting  to 
about  20,000  persons,  who,  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of  heresy,  de- 
nounce persons  of  every  condition,  sex  and  age." 

It  is  estimated  in  Brando's  Encyclopoedia  of  Science  and  Art,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  until 
it  was  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1806,  no  less  than  340,000  persons 
had  been  punished  by  those  tribunals  in  that  country,  of  whom  nearly 
32,000  were  burnt.  Courts  of  Inquisition  were  also  established  in 
WTeral  of  the  states  of  Italy,  and  in  Portugal. 

In  the  14th  century,  statutes  were  enacted  in  England,  authorizing 
the  Itpprehension,  trial,  and  execution  by  the  barbarous  practice  of 
baming,  of  all  persons  convicted  of  heresy  in  matters  of  religion. 
These  and  similar  statutes  were  in  force  in  England  for  about  two 
ooDtaries ;  and  duAng  the  short  but  bloody  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
several  hundred  persons  were  burned  in  pursuance  of  them.  Suob 
were  the  intolerant  opinions  then  prevailing,  in  all  Catholic,  as  well 
B8  Mahometan  countries. 

The  supreme  ecclesiastioal,  civil,  and  military  power  was  vested 
in  Mahomet  during  his  life  time,  and  in  his  snccessors,  the  CaHphst 
after  his  death.  The  Koran  inculcates  but  one  single  virtue,  that  oT 
siMinence  from  the  use  of  wine  and  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  allow» 
the  followers  of  the.  prophet  four  wives,  as  many  concubines  as  thay 
can  sapport,  and  the  indulgence  of  alnx>st  evwy  other  appetite  of  the 
Ml,  and  of  every  passion  of  a  corrupt  and  ambitious  mind  They 
vere  ordered  to  propagate  his  doctrines  with  the  sword  ;  allowed  to 
piuoder  all  heretics^  and  every  country  which  they  could  subjugate  ; 
ud  the  pleasures  of  a  sensual  paradise  were  promised  to  all  his  de- 
voted followers,  and  to  all  who  should  die  or  be  slaifi  in  attempting 
to  spread  bis  religious  doctrines.  The  ambitioa  for  power,  military 
^ory,  and  conquest,  of  his  followers,  as  well  as  their  avarice^  and 
^  licentious  appetites  and  passions  were  i^l  gratified  by  thmr  ware* 
Quests,  and  the  oppertuni^es  ailerded  for  pleader,  and  to  take 
c^Aivei.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  that  such  a  system  of  religion, 
vui  of  Gtvil  and  military  governmeftt  bU  ututed,  should  be  rapidly 
16 
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extended,  and  more  particularly  in  warm  climates,  where  the  appetiiee 
are  strong,  and  the  passions  ardent 

The  doctrines  of  fatalism  inculcated  by  the  Koran,  had  also  a  yery 
great  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  in- 
creased their  military  power,  by  inspiring  them  with  the  ardor  and 
zeal  of  fanaticism.     The  doctrine  of  fatalism,  fate  or  destiny,  as  gen* 
erally  understood,  implies  that  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  as 
well  as  the  action  and  changes  of  all  material  things,  are  governed 
by  a  chain  of  natural  causes,  which  act  with  perfect  uniformity,  and 
produce  effects  which  follow  each  other  from  absolute  necessity  ;  and 
that  no  human  being  can  interrupt  their  connection,  or  avert  their 
effects.     It  teaches  that  the  human  mind  is  utterly  powerless;  and  can 
neither  originate  any  action  or  idea,  or  give  any  direction  or  guidance 
to  its  own  action  ;  but  is  entirely  directed  and  governed  by  extelhuU 
causes  operating  upon  it ;  and  that  every  idea  existing  in  the  mind 
at  any  time,  must  have  been  suggested  by  some  external  cause.     See 
ante,  pages  9  to  11.     It  thus  inculcates  the  absold\e  necessity  as  well 
as  duty  of  submission  and  obedience  to  every  impulse  of  appetite,  and 
to  every  idle  thought,  opinion  and  passion,  under  the  belief  that  they 
proceed  from  natural  causes,  from  the  fixed  and  uniform  laws  of  God, 
or  of  fate,  which  cannot  be  resisted,  and  must  be  submitted  to.    As 
fatalists  are  inclined  to  follow  all  the  impulses  of  passion  and  appe* 
tite,  and  ail  the  idle  thoughts  and  whims  of  the  mind,  as  indications 
of  fate  which  they  cannot  resist,  they  are  not  much  inclined  to  daily 
labour,  and  to  follow  any  regular  industrial  punniit,  for  the  reason 
that  labour  and  industry  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  passions  and 
impulses  of  the  mind.     Such  a  process  is  too  slow  and  tedious  to  be 
agreeable ;  the  mind  rejects  it,  and  does  not  dwell  upon  it ;  and 
hence  they  do  not  of\en  get  the  impression,  that  it  is  their  fate  to  im* 
prove  their  condition  by  the  toils  of  daily  industry. 

.  Wars,  plunder,  conquests,  games  of  chance,  gambling  of  every 
species,  and  sensual  indulgencies,  are  much  more  generally  suggested 
to  the  mind,  and  dwell  upon  it  most,  because  much  more  exciting, 
and  calculated  to  arouse  the  passions,  than  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil ; 
and  hence  these  pursuits  enlisted  the  passions  of  the  Mahometan  fata- 
lists, and  they  followed  the  impulse  of  these  passions  from  a  sense  of 
.  duty,  in  some  measure,  as  well  as  of  necessity,  believing  them  certain 
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iodicatioos  of  the  hand  of  fate,  which  they  could  not  resist,  and  must 
obey.  Hence  they  plunged  into  battle  without  any  fear  of  danger, 
under  the  beUef' that  they  were  subject  to  fate,  and  could  not  alter 
their  destiny,  or  shorten  their  days  by  exposure  to  danger,  and  that 
if  it  was  their  fate  to  fall  in  battle,  they  should  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
a  sensaal  paradise. 

Such  feelings  and  principles  of  fanaticism  hofi  as  much  influence 
8B  any  doctrines  of  the  Koran  upon  the  character,  habits,  and  mili- 
tary success  of  the  Mohometans.  It  made  them  fearless,  fierce,  and 
energetic  soldiers,  tl^irsting  for.  plunder  ;  but  indolent,  inert,  quiet  and 
inefficient  citizens,  content  to  live  in  idleness,  upon  the  scanty  means 
doled  out  to  them  by  the  hand  of  fate.  Hence  they  became  success- 
ful warriors  and  conquerors ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  indolence, 
every  country  which  became  subject  to  their  dominion,  soon  Ian- 
gaished,  and  declined  in  the  arts,  productiTO  industry  and  population  ; 
and  since  the  Tartars  and  Turks  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the 
Saracens  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  they  have  exhibited  a  still 
greater  degree  of  indolence,  and  an  influence  much  more  destructive 
and  pernicious  than  the  Arabs. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  Mormons  of  our  own  country,  we 
shall  witness  a  people  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  special  revela- 
tions from  the  Deity,  nmde  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  operations 
of  the  Spirit,  who  have  manifested  in  many  respects  a  spirit  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mahometans,  though  much  less  honorable  and 
booest,  than  has  been 'generally  exhibited  by  both  Saracens  and 
Turks. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

AGRICULTURE,  TB£   MECHANIC  ARTS,  COMMERCE  AND  OTHER  PURSUITS 

PERSONIFIED. 

The  sentLinent  is  frequently  rung  in  our  ears  by  partisan  politi- 
cians and  partisan  newspapers,  that  the  farmers  and  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  United  States,  are  "  tbe  bone  and  iunew  op  ^he 
COUNTRY,"  as  they  express  it ;  and  nearly  the  whole  newspaper  press 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  slave  States,  constantly  inculcate  the  idea, 
chat  the  planters  and  professional  men  are  the  only  personages  of 
much  importance ;  that  mechanics  and  commercial  men  are  an  infe- 
rior order  of  beings ;  and  that  the  plantingand  farming  interests  only, 
should  seriously  occupy  the  attention  of  Congress,  Liet  us  examine 
this  question,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  personify  civilization  and 
t  analyze  civilized  society,  and  see  what  its  parts  are  composed  of.  It 
is  claimed  that  agriculturalists  are  "  the  bane  and  sinew  of  the  coun- 
try,'' and  of  the  social  fabric ;  very  well,  admit  it. 

Iron,  copper,  gold,  silver,  tin  and  other  metals,  and  the  miners  and 
workers  in  metals  who  convert  them  into  edge  tools,  and  into  various 
tools,  instruments,  implements,  and  machinery,  and  thereby  lay  the 
very  corner  stone  and  foundation  of  all  productive  industry,  agricul- 
tural, mechanical,  and  manufacturing,  as  well  as  of  navigation  and 
transportation  by  both  land  and  water,  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
very  heart  of  the  system  ;  in  as  much  as  tbey  furnish  the  power 
which  puts  in  motion,  sustains  and  propels  all  the  productive  industry 
of  the  civilized  world.  Civilized  man  does  nothing  in  any  capacity, 
and  can  do  nothing  without  the  use  of  the  metals ;  and  the  quantity 
of  the  metals  used  by  any  people  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  fair  test 
of  the  progress  they  have  made  in  the  useful  arts,  and  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  A  people  without  the  use  of  the  metals,  and  using 
stone  axes,  and  stone  spades,  and  other  utensils  made  only  of  baked 
clay  or  stone,  must  be  utterly  unable  to  make  cldth  of  any  kind,  or. 
cultivate  the  earth,  must  dwell  in  caves  and  miserable  huts,  live  oo 
natural  fruits  and  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth  and  the 
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game  they  can  kill  as  their  only  food,  and  clothe  themselves  in  furs 
and  skin&  They  are  necessarily  in  the  lowest  state  of  savages, 
like  the  tribes  of  North  America,  north  of  Mexico,  and  those  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Continent,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery ;  and  a 
grade  below  the  German  and  Celtic  tribes  of  northern  Europe  in  the 
tioae  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  iron,  and 
other  metals,  and  had  a  small  quantity  of  iron  in  use  to  point  their 
spears,  and  to  make  an  edge  to  a  few  rude  edge  tools  and  instruments 
of  agricullQre. 

Mechanics  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  the  aid  of  machinery  in 
xnodeiTt  times,  comprise  the  stomach,  the  digestive  and  assimilating 
orgaas,  and  the  entire  muscular  part  of  the  system.  By  making  the 
tods  and  implements,  they  create  almost  the  whole  power  and  means 
by  which  even  agriculture  is  or  can  be  pursued.  They  prepare  raw 
loaterials  for  use  ;  make  them  into  cloth,  clothing,  bedding,  furni- 
ture, dwellings,  workshops,  &c.,  &c.,  and  by  fitting  raw  materials 
&r  use  and  for  market,  they  furnish  the  principal  part  in  value  of 
the  niaterials  of  commerce. 

Agriculture,  and  agriculturalists,  do  in  fact  form  the  great  frame 
.  work,  and  constitute  the  bones  and  cartilages,  or  bone  and  sinew,  as 
the  democracy  express  it,  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  system ;  to  which 
the  whole  is  attached,  and  on  which  it  all,  in  some  measure^  depends. 
It  loay  be  fitirly  likened  to  a  skeleton  in  more  than  one  particular ; 
first,  it  is  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  mechanic  arts,  and  on  com- 
neros,  that  without  them,  it  is  necessarily  inactive,  and  nearly  torpid. 
The  agtioulture  of  all  savage  and  barbarous  nations  where  there  is 
very  little  oonimerce,  and  not  much  is  known  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
is  moBtly  confined  to  the  rude  culture  of  a  very  little  grain,  and  a 
few  vegetables,  and  to  raising  cattle,  sheep,  camels,  goats,  &c.;  hence 
famines  were  frequent,  in  early  ages  of  the  world,  though  they  are 
ttitirely  unknown  in  modern  times,  among  civilized  nations.  Se- 
coiiUy,  it  may  be  likened  to  a  skeleton,  because  all  nations  exclu- 
nvely,  or  almost  exdumvely  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  are 
^wsriy  scattered  over  a  large  territory  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
^Mrs,  and  are  always  poor,  and  necessarily  so ;  destitute  of  many  of 
the  eomfefte  of  life ;  and  have  very  little  industry  or  activity,  com- 
pated  with  manu&eturing  and  commercial  nations.    Look  abroad 
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among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  see  if 
any  people  ever  became  rich  and  powerful,  or  enjoyed  in  abundance 
the  comforts  of  life,  who  depended  on  agriculture  alone  for  a  support, 
and  on  the  people  of  other  nations  to  furnish  them  with -the  products 
of  mechanical  industry.  If  history  furnishes  such  a  case  it  has  esca- 
ped my  notice.  On  the  contrary,  ancient  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Ath- 
ens, and  in  more  modern  times,  Venice,  Genoa,  Holland,  and  En- 
gland, are  all  striking  examples,  of  nations  becoming  rich  and  pow- 
erful by  means  of  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts,  with  a  very  small 
territory,  and  very  little  aid  comparatively  from  agriculture. 

To  carry  out  the  figure,  public  roads,  navigable  waters,  canals,  rail 
roads,  and  common  carriers,  who  are  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  products  and  merchandise,  or  of  per- 
sons, constitute  the  blood  vessels,  arteries,  veins,  glands  and  secretory 
ducts  of  the  system.  Commerce  and  commercial  men  constitute  the 
lungs  and  life  blood  of  civilization  ;  without  which  it  never  did  exist 
in  any  age  of  the  world,  or  any  country,  and  without  which  it  never 
can  exist  so  long  as  man  is  partially  a  physical,  material  being.  The 
ancient  civilization  of  the  world,  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  mod- 
em cases  of  China  and  Japan,  shew,  however^  that  an  extensive  do- 
mestic commerce  only  is  necessary  to  support  civilization ;  that 
though  foreign  commerce  may  aid  to  some  extent,  yet  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable. And  though  commerce  is  as  necessary  to  civilization  as 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the  human  system,  yet,  since  the 
precious  metals  have  become  the  universal  medium  of  commerce,  and 
standard  of  commercial  exchanges  and  of  contracts,  foreign  com- 
merce may  be  stimulated  to  such  an  unnatural  degree  of  activity  as 
to  resemble  the  circulation  of  the  human  blood  in  the  heat  and  vio- 
lence of  a  burning  fever,  which  is  soon  succeeded  by  exhaustion  and 
debility.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  from  1834  to  1842  inclusive,  when,  by  means  of  the 
excessive  importation  of  foreign  goods  beyond  our  immediate  ability 
to  pay,  we  got  into  debt  to  Europe  about  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  ensued  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  foreign  debt  and  a  portion  of  the  principal,  and  commercial  em- 
barrassment, depression  of  property  and  business,  and  severe  distress 
spread  throughout  the  country ;  and  produced  ten  times  as  much  suf- 
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fering  as  the  Asifttlc  cholera,  or  any  other  epidemic  or  scourge  which 
ever  afflicted  us  as  a  people.  We  suffered  aioiOar  evils  from  like 
causes  from  1783  to  1789,  and  from  1815  to  1824.      ^ 

The  public  press,  printers  and  publishers  of  books  and  papers,  the 
post  office  department  and  the  conductors  of  it,  and  the  modern  sys* 
tern  of  telegraphic  communications,  constitute  the  nervous  system  ; 
and  our  scientific  and  learned  men,  authors,  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  the  conductors  of  them,  legislators,  high  executive 
aad  judicial  officers,  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  editors, 
constitute  the  brain  and  directing  mind  of  the  nation.  All  parts  of 
the  social  system,  and  branches  of  industry,  are  dependent  upon  each 
other,  and  are  necessary  to  make  the  whole  complete.  Agriculture, 
of  all  others,  probably,  has  the  least  influence  upon  the  wealth  and 
power  of  a  nation.  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  all  Spanish  America, 
Moi  all  the  nations  of  Africa,  are  striking  instances  of  the  indolence, 
ioaetivity,  poverty,  weakness  and  ignorance  of  nations  devoted  al- 
most exclusively  to  agriculture  and  war,  depending  on  foreign  com- 
merce to  supply  them  with  manufactured  goods,  and  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  free  trade. 

The  prosperity  of  any  people,  the  comforts  they  enjoy,  and  their 
wealth  and  power,  depend  entirely  on  their  productive  industry.  No 
matter  what  the  soil  or  climate  or  the  resources  of  th^ir  country,  or 
their  form  of  government,  religion,  or  social  system,  without  pro- 
<loctive  industry,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  procure  or  enjoy  many 
of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  very 
iMitare  of  things,  and  therefore  impossible,  for  agricultural  industry 
to  be  very  productive,  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
e&liveoing,  and  fostering  influence  of  an  active  commerce,  steady  de- 
taand,  and  regular  markets  for  its  products.  Nine-tenths  of  the  pro* 
ducts  of  agriculture  are  so  heavy  and  bulky  in  proportion  to  their 
value,  and  the  cost  of  transporting  them  any  considerable  distance  is 
80  great,  (as  will  be  hereafter  'shewn,)  that  if  there  is  not  a  large 
mechanical  and  manufacturing,  or  <^mmercial  population  in  the  vici- 
i%9  there  can  be  no  demand  of  any  amount  for  them,  no  regular 
OMrket,  and  not  much  value.  In  many  of  the  interior  districts  of  the 
Southern' and  Western  States,  Indian  corn  is  usually  worth  but  ten  or 
twelve  cents  a  bushel,  and  frequently  cannot  be  sold  for  cash  at  even 
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IhAt  low  price.  The  principal  'market  for  the  oommon  kinds  of 
breadstuffs  and  provisioDs  of  all  sorts,  is  a  domestic  one  in  all  coon* 
tries ;  it  is  a  market  created  by  persons  engaged  in  the  medsaoic 
arts,  manufactures,  commerce,  mining,  war,  or  some  employment  or 
pursuit  other  than  agriculture.  Farmers  cannot  furnish  a  market  Cor 
each  other  ;  and  cannot  live  by  bartering  and  exchanging  with  each 
other  their  products.  * 


CHAPTER  Vll. 

ON   THE    M£TAL8. 

Iron  is  the  most  abundant,  the  strongest,  hardest,  and  most  useful 
of  all  the  metals.  It  is  so  important,  and  its  uses  so  numerous  and 
indispensable  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  almost  every  species  of  pro- 
ductive industry,  that  its  use  has  been  generally  treated  as  the  tshief 
test  of  civilization.  It  appears  from  the  4th  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
Tubal  Cain,  (the  seventh  generation  from  Adam,)  was  an  instructor 
of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  Working  in  goM,  silver  and 
brass  is  mentioned  ih  Exodus  xxxi:  3,  4,  and  5.  The  use  of  iron 
and  brass  isf  also  referred  to  in  the  book  of  Job  xx:  24;  xxviii:  2 ; 
and  xl:  18,  supposed  to  refer  to  a  period  more  than  1500  years 
before  Christ ;  also  in  lieviticus  xxvi:  19,  and  Deut.  xxviii:  28,  emd 
48,  referring  16  periods  nearly  1500  years,  fi.  C. 

Mr.  Jacobs  of  England,  in  his  learned  Historical  Inquiry  into  the 
production  and  consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  in  the  introduction  :  **  The  general  voice  of  antiqui- 
ty affirms,  that  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper,  or  Brass,  were  the  fint 
metals  discovered ;  and  that  they  were  used  partly  as  ornaments,  and 
partly  as  instruments  of  war,  or  of  industry ;  for  though,  from  their 
softness,  they  were  not  the  best  calculated  for  the  latter  purposes, 
they  were  better  adapted  to  them  than  those  of  flint  or  other  hard 
stones,  or  hard  wood,  which  ^ad  been  before  used  by  the  most  anciefft 
tribes,  and  which  were  also  found  among  the  savage  people  inhabit- 
ing  Australia,  who  were  discovered  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

A  well  known  passage  of  Hesiod  affirms,  that  in  remote  ages, 
*'  The  earth  was  worked  with  brass,  because  iron  had  not  then  been 
discovered  ;'*  and  Lucretius  bears  testimony  to  the  same  purpose  in 
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Book  ▼:  L  1286,  'Et  piior  eris  er^t,  quam  ferri,  cognitus  usus.' 
This  ifl  oonfrmed  by  the  implements  of  copper  found  in  the  ancient 
niiies,  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed,  in  Siberia,  and  in  Nubia ; 
whose  working  must  have  ceased  some  thousand  years  ago. 

**  When  Brazil  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  the  rude  in- 
haMtants  used  fish  hooks  of  gold,  but  had  no  iron,  though  their  soil 
■bounded  in  that  metal.  The  people  of  Hispaniola  (now  called  Su 
Domingo,)  and  Mexico,  were,  in  like  manner,  unacquainted  with 
Iron  when  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  though  they  had  both  orna- 
meats  and  implements  of  Gold,  and  weapons  of  Copper  ;  which  lat- 
ter, we  learn  from  the  analysis  of  Humboldt,  they  bad  acquired  the 
ait  of  hardening  by  an  alloy  of  tin. 

This  subject  has  been  illustrated  in  Denmark,  by  opening  many 
Scandinavian  tumuli  of  very  remote  ages,  from  which  have  been 
collected  specimens  of  knives,  daggers,  swords,  and  implements  of 
industry,  which  are  preserved  and  arranged  in  the  Museum  at  Copen- 
hagen. There  are  tools  of  various  kinds  formed  of  filnt  or  other 
hard  stone,  in  shapes  resembling  our  wedges,  axes,  chisels,  hammers 
and  knives,  which  are  presumed  to  have  been  those  first  invented. 
Thsre  are  swords,  daggers,  and  knives,  the  blades  of  which  are  of 
gold,  whilst  an  edge  of  iron  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  cutting. 
Some  of  the  tools  and  weapons  are  formed  principally  of  copper,  with 
edges  of  iron ;  and  in  many  of  the  implements,  the  pf  ofuse  applica- 
tion  of  copper  and  of  gold,  when  contrasted  with  the  parsimony  evi- 
dent in  the  expenditure  of  iron,  seems  to  prove,  that  at  the  unknown 
pttiod,  and  among  the  unknown  people  who  raised  the  tumuli,  which 
wtiqaarian  research  had  lately  explored,  gold  as  well  as  copper  were 
BiQch  more  abundant  products  than  iron." 

Mr.  HoCulloch  in  his  Com.  Diet.,  title  Iron,  makes  the  following 
mnarks,  "  Iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  metals  ta  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use  ;  and  the  discovery  of  the 
iBstbod  of  working  it,  seems  to  have  been  posterior  to  the  use  of 
goU,  silver  and  copper.  We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  steps  hy 
vhich  men  were  led  to  practice  the  processes  required  to  fuse  it,  and 
nofkr  it  malleable.  It  is  certain  however,  that  it  was  prepared  in 
UKiiDt  Egyptt  and  some  other  countries,  at  a  very  remote  epochs  but 
il  was  Tery  little  used  in  Greece  until  after  the  Trojan  war.'' 
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As  iron  is  the  great  handmaid  and  agent  of  industry,  the  qusntitj 
of  it  used  by  any  people,  is  a  test,  and  evidence  of  the  amount  of 
their  productive  industry.  This  test  shows  the  great  advancement  of 
the  British  nation  during  the  past  century ;  their  superiority  over 
every  other  nation  in  productive  industry ;  and  the  great  superiority 
of  modem  over  ancient  nationa  According  to  the  British  writers, 
the  whole  quantity  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year 
1740  was  but  17,000  tons,  produced  by  59  furnaces;  in  1750  it 
amounted  to  but  22,000  tons  on  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain ; 
in  1788,  to  68,000  tons  made  in  85  furnaces ;  in  1706  to  125,000 
tons,  made  in  121  furnaces;  in  1806  to  250,000  t(Mis,  from  169  fur- 
naces; in  1820  to  400,000  tons  ;  in  1827  to 690,000  tons;  in  1840 
to  upwards  of  1,000,000  tons ;  and  the  quantity  of  fossil  coal  consum- 
ed in  making  the  iron  in  1840  was  estimated  at  6,000,000  tons,  equal 
to  about  7,500,000  cords  of  wood. 

About  three-quarters  of  this  prodigious  quantity  of  iron  appears  to 
be  used  in  Great  Britain  ;  the  greater  part  of  it  being  used  in  making 
machinery,  steam-engines,  rail-roads,  carriages,  cars,  locomotives, 
steamboats,  and  other  vessels,  cannon  and  other  fire-arms,  stoves,  and 
ploughs.  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  the  quantities  exported  as-  fol- 
lows ;  in  1767  but  11,000  tons ;  during  the  three  years  ending  with 
1806,  the  average  annual  export  was  but  28,000  tons,  and  in  1835  it 
amounted  to  198,410  tons,  or  about  one-fourth  part  the  quantity  made ; 
about  51,000  tons  of  which  were  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  exports  of  iron  from  Great  Britain  during  the  year  ending  Jan. 

5, 1844,  are  stated  in  the  Sup.  to  Dr.  Ure's  Die  of  the  Arts,  as  follows: 

Exports  of  iron  in  bars,  176,148  tona 

Do  in  bolts  and  rods,  '    22,625 

Do              in  pigs  and  cast-iron,  171,219 

Nails,  6,020 

All  other  sorts  of  iron,  44,577 

Wire,  1,508 

Wrought  iron  anchors,  dec.  3,058 

Do            in  hoops,  14,591 

.  Unwrought  steel,  3,199 

Cutlery  and  Hardware,  .  17,183 

Total,  460,128 

Deduct  imported  iron  retained  for  home  consumption,  14,782 

Total  excess  of  exports  over  imports  during  year,        445,346  tons. 
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'         The  17,183  tons  of  cutlery  and  hardware  exported,- are  stated  to 
f       have  been  worth  j&l,745,518,  or  about  •8,100,000. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states,  that  iron  works  are  carried  on  in  various 
parts  of  Prance,  and  the  total  produce  of  pig.iron  is  supposed  to 
amount  (in  1839,)  to  about  350,000  tons  a  year,  and  he  remarks, 
that  it  is  but  little  more  than  one-fourth  part  as  mueh  as  the  products 
of  the  British  iron  works.  The  learned  M.  Malte  Brun  in  his  Geog- 
raphy estimates  it  in  1826  at  less  than  80,000  tons ;  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray in  his  Geography  estimates  it  in  1826^  on  the  authority  of  M. 
Dapin  of  France,  at  161,000  tons.  About  four-fifths  of  the  fuel  con- 
aomed'in  making  it  consists  of  wood,  and  as  it  is  comparatively  scarce 
and  dear,  the  price  of  the  iron  is  proportionably  high. 

The  quantity  of  cast  and  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  in 
1639,  as  appears  by  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  taking  the  cen- 
sus was  286,903  tons ;  the  principal  part  of  which  was  worked  into 
197,233  tons  of  bar  iron.  In  the  same  year,  our  imports  of  iron  and 
tleel  amounted  to  96,302,539 ;  and  our  imports  of  manufactures  of 
iron  and  steel,  to  the  farther  sum  of  $6,507,510  ;  showing  that  our 
amuml  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  was  then  about  400,000  tone, 
and  greater  than  that  of  France,  though  the  population  of  France  is 
twice  as  gceat  as  ours.  The  population  of  Great  Britain  was  then 
about  18,500,000,  a  very  little  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States ; 
and  their  consumption  of  iron  must  have  been  over  700,000  tons,  or 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  and  four  times  as 
much,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  France.   . 

The  American  Almanac  for  1833^  p.  238,  contains  a  table  exhib* 
ing  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  grain,  iron,  fossil  or  mineral  coal, 
^)  produced  in  several  countries  of  Europe  in  1825,  taken  from  the 
Statiatics  of  Van  Malchus,  published  at  fituttgard  in  Prussia,  in 
1826.  The  grain  is  stated  in  Berlin  bushels,  (which  contain  1.58 
Engliah  bushel  each.)  The  estimate  of  grain  for  Great  Britain,  was 
probably  too  high,  and  for  France  and  all  the  southern  countries  of 
Barope  quite  too  low;  but  the  estimate  of  the  iron  produced  in 
Great  Britain,  is  too  low  by  more  than  half,  the  quantity  being  then 
AMrly  600,000  tons.  The  estimates  for  Prussia,  where  the  writer 
^▼sd,  I  think  are  over^rated  ;  those  for  the  neighboring  countries  in 
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the  north  of  Europe,  are  probably  much  more  nearly  correet.     Mr. 

McCulloch  states  the  iron  prodaoed  in  Prossia  in  1885  at  8d»M4 

tons. 

Tons  of  Iron.    ToMofCesl.    Bwdieliof  Gtaiii. 


Sweden  and  Norway, 

78,913 

30,650 

21,362,000 

Russia, 

106,U30 

553,000,000 

Great  Britain, 

225,000 

9,000,000 

262,500,000 

Holland  and  Belgium, 

18,125 

2,770,000 

48,878,000 

Prussia, 

117,489 

280,000 

145,000,000 

Austria, 

56,518 

■ 

113,000 

866,800,000 

France, 

202,750 

2,025,000 

233,817,000 

Spain, 

8,750 

68,000,000 

Portugal, 

2,250 

400 

21,800,000 

Italian  States, 

3,405 

5,090 

11,600,000 

Total  of  these  countries,  820,805 

If  we  put  down  the  quantity  df  iron  made  in  Great  Britain  in 
1825,  (the  time  referred  to  in  the  above  table,)  at  550,000  tons,  it 
was  at  least  three- fourths  as  great  as  that  produced  in  all  contineAtal 
Europe ;  and  very  likely  eight  or  ten  tiroes  as  great  as  the  whole 
quantity  produced  in  the  Roman  world,  during  the  most  fiouriabing 
period  of  the  empire.  The  quantity  of  iron  annually  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  (1845,)  is  much  greater  than  was  pro- 
duced in  all  Europe  a  century  since.  The  iron  mines  of  the  United 
States  are  numerous  and  extensive,  scattered  through  more  than  half 
the  States  of  the  Union,  and  apparently  inexhaustible  ;  and  instead 
of  importing  annually  over  100,000  tons  of  iron,  steel  and  hard* 
ware,  at  an  expense  of  from  ten  to  thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  we 
should  divert  a  portion  of  our  farmers,  from  farming  to  mining ; 
make  at  home  the  whole  amount  of  iron,  steel  and  hardware  we 
need ;  and  thus  lessen  the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  annually 
raised,  create  a  home  market  for  them,  and  save  our  country  from 
being  drained  of  specie  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us. 

Mr.  Babbage,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Economy  of  Machinery,  sec. 
158,  says,  that  M.  de  Villafosse  of  France  states  the  prices  of  bar 
iron  at  the  forges  of  various  countries,  in  January,  1825,  as  follows* 
stated  in  English  pounds  sterling: 
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In  France  per  ton,  ,  •  £26  10 

Belgiom  and  Germany,  16  14 

Sweden  and  Russia,  at  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburg,      13  13 

England  at  Cardiff;  10     1 

and  that  in  France,  bar  iron  is  made  with  a  charcoal  fire,  and  costs 

three  times  as  much  as  the  cast  iron,  out  of  which  it  is  made ;  while 

in  England,  it  is  made  with  a  fossil  or  mineral  coal  fire,  and  costs 

odIj  about  twice  as  much  as  the  cast  iron. 

Considerable  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  have  been 

mtrodaced  in  England  since  1825,  and  the  cost  considerably  reduced 

below  the  above  price.    The  freight  from  England  to  the  United 

StitSB  is  less  than  £2  per  ton  ;  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  United 

Slates,  including  transportation  to  the  great  cities  and  commercial 

nuts  for  sale,  may  be  estimated  at  from  £14  to  £17,  that  is  from 

aboatt67  to  $80  per  ton.     What  would  be  the  effect  on  France, 

Belginm,  <3ermany,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  of  free  trade 

with  England  in  iron  and  hardware  1    Would  it,  or  would  it  hot  en- 

aUe  the  British  to  break  down  the  manufacturers  of  iron  in  all  those  , 

oomrtries,  drive  them  out  of  the  market,  and  monopolise  the  market 

to  themselves,  and  then  to  put  up  the  prices,  and  compel  their 

ne^bors  to  pay  tribute  to  them  f    The  quantity  of  iron  produced 

in  Great  Britain  in  1840,  and  annually  since  that  time,  being  over 

1^000,000  tons,  exceeds  the  whole  product  of  all  the  other  countries 

of  Borope  and^  nearly  equals  the  product  of  all  the  rest  of  the 

vorld. 

corpKR. 
It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  McCulloch,  that  if  we  except  gold  and  sil- 
ver, copper  seems  to  have  been  more  early  known  than  any  other 
in^I.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  before  the  method  of  working 
vtm  was  discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  ingredient  in  all  do* 
n^c  utensils,  and  instruments  of  war ;  and  even  now  it  is  applied 
to  80  many  purposes,  as  to  rank  next  to  iron  in  utility. 

Alloys  of  copper  are  numeroos,  aiid  of  great  value.  Those  of 
copper  and  zinc,  forming  brass  and  bronze,  are  the  most  ancient,  and 
^  most  common  ;  but  those  of  copper  and  tin  are  perhaps  the  most 
UBportant  Tin  alloyed  with  copper  makes  it  more  fusible,  less  liable 
to  rust,  or  to  be  corroded  by  the  air  and  other  substances,  harder,  and 
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denser,  and  more  sonorous,  ^his  is  the  kind  of  alloy  in  use  among 
the  natives  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
with  which  they  constructed  axes,  and  other  tools  and  inatrameDtB  of 
industry. 

Copper  is  spoken  of  in  Brando's  Encyclopoedia  of  Science  and 
Artf  as  an  abundant  metal ;  and  though  it  is  found  in  many  ores,  and 
in  many  counti'ies,  yet  it  is  a  very  scarce  metal,  and  found  in  but  few 
places  and  mines,  and  in  but  small  quantities  compared  with  iron. 
Mr.  McCulloch  remarks  in  his  Com.  Diet,  that  Great  Britain  has 
various  copper  mines,  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Wales,  dec,  but 
particularly  in  the  first.  Though  known  long  before,  the  Cornish 
copper  mines  were  not  wrought  with  much  spirit  until  the  last  cen- 
tury. From  1726  to  1735,  the  mines  of  England  and  Wales  pro- 
duced on  an  average  annually,  only  about  700  tons  of  pure  copper ; 
during  the  ten  years  from  1766  to  1775,  they  produced  on  an  aver- 
age 2,650  tons  annually  ;  in  1798,  the  produce  exceeded  5,600  tons ; 
and  in  1830,  he  estimated  their  produce  at  12,000  tons,  and  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  mines  of  Scotland  about  2000  tons,  and  the  Irish  noinM 
500  tons,  making  the  annual  product  of  all  the  mines  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  that  time  14,500  tons. 

Mr.  AlcCuIloch  states  that  copper  ores  are  abundant  in  Sweden, 
Saxony,  Russia,  Persia,  Japan,  China,  and  Chili ;  that  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Dalecaria  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  celebrated  copper  mine, 
supposed  to  have  been  worked  nearly  1000  years ;  which  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  17th  century,  yielded  an  annual  product  of  nearly  4,000 
tons  of  pure  copper ;  but  it  has  since  greasy  declined.  He  quotes 
Thomson's  travels  in  Sweden,  p.  221.  This  statement  sounds  a  little 
fabulous,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  products  of  the  Corn- 
wall mines,  and  the  low  state  of  productive  industry,  at  that  period, 
and  also  the  fact  that  but  about  723  tons  of  copper  was  exported  from 
Stockholm,  the  principal  place  of  export,  in  the  year  1832.  The 
product  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  province  of  Olonetz,  in  Russia,  is 
estimated  at  3,375  English  tons  a  year.  The  copper  mines  of  Chili 
are  also  very  rich,  and  their  produce  is  imported  into  Calcutta  and 
Canton,  direct  from  Valparaiso.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are 
said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the  world ;  the  Dutch  annually  im- 
port about  700  tons  of  their  produce  into  Batavia,  and  the  Chinese 
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from  800  to  1000  into  Canton  and  other  porta.  Considerable  quan- 
titles  of  copper  are  exported  from  the  Persian  mines,  and  some  from 
the  Russian  mines  of  Georgia  into  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Ure,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  etates 
the  products  of  all  the  Russian  copper  mines  as  follows :  in  1880  at 
8,860  tons ;  in  1881  at  8,004  tons  ;  in  1832  at  8,620  tons  ;  and  in 
1838  but  3,387  tons. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  meagre  accounts  I  have  met  with  in 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  copper  produced  in  the  world  ;  from  which 
it  would  appear,  that  the  products  of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  are 
twice  as  great  as  the  products  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  probably  nearly  as  much  as  those  of  the  mines  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  value  of  copper  in  Great  Britain  fluctuated  during 
the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  present  century,  from  £100,  to  £148^ 
1^  per  ton ;  and  it  is  now  worth  from  about  £S0  to  £90  per  ton  ; 
lad  in  the  United  States,  copper  in  pigs  is  usually  worth  from  17 
to  18  ctB.  per  pound,  or  nearly  $400  per  ton,  and  in  bolts,  bars  and 
sheets,  about  forty  per  cent.  more. 

Very  little  copper  has  been  heretofore  produced  in  the  United 
States;  and  in  1844,  the  value  of  copper  imported  was  $1,370,244 ; 
and  the  quantity  retained  for  consumption  no  less  than  $1,268,977  ; 
nearly  two-thirds  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain,  a  little  from 
Holland,  and  nearly  all  the  balance  from  South  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  quantity  of  foreign  copper  consumed  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States,  must  be  over  2,500  tons.  The  recent  ex- 
plorations and  mining  operations  in  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gao,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  seem  to  render  it  prob* 
able,  that  the  whole  southern  coast  of  that  Lake,  for  more  than  an 
hundred  and  fifly  miles,  and  for  from  five  to  twenty  miles  back,  is 
literally  filled  with  veins  of  copper  ore,  yielding  from  20  to  75  per 
oeot  pure  copper  and  much  silver ;  that  the  mines  and  veins  are 
OM)re  numerous  and  extensive  than  all  those  which  have  been  hitherto 
wrought  in  the  world ;  that  the  hills  are  of  such  moderate  height, 
the  climate  so  favorable  to  health  and  physical  energy,  and  the  faci- 
lities for  traneporting  the  ores  and  copper  by  navigable  waters  so 
peat,  that  they  ctifi  be  worked  to  better  advantage,  and  cheaper,  than 
tlmoBt  any  other  mines  on  the  earth.    And  if  our  citizens  will  at^ 
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tend  to  the  business,  and  do  the  physical  labour,  with  as  much  indus- 
try, zeal  and  energy,  as  some  of  them  have  done  the  wind  vwrkf  the  j 
can  make  themselves  rich  ;  create  an  important  market  for  the  asde 
of  agricultural  products  among  the  miners,  and  thereby  benefit  the 
farming  interest,  and  stop  the  importation  of  foreign  copper,  and  the 
exportation  of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  specie 
to  Great  Britain  annually,  to  pay  for  what  we  import  from  that  coun- 
try ;  and  enable  us  to  export  in  a  few  years,  probably  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  to  Europe,  to  pay  for  other  gooda  The  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  agrioultare  is  so  in- 
ordinately great,  comprising  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole, 
(when  only  about  one-third,  or  two-fifths  at  most  should  be  agrioal- 
turalists,  to  make  a  nation  the  most  flourishing,  as  is  proven  by  the 
examples  of  Great  Britain,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  our  states  of 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;)  and  the  surplus  products  of  almost 
every  tbing  but  wheat  are  so  great,  as  to-  depress  their  prices  to  an 
extremely  low  point,  and  some  of  it  actually  perishes  for  want  of  a 
market ;  and  the  disposition  of  the  American  people  to  remove  to 
the  far  West,  and  engage  in  agriculture,  is  so  strong,  that  every 
day's  labour  which- can  be  diverted  from  agriculture,  where  it  is  not 
needed,  and  employed  in  mining,  and  producing  iron,  copper,  lead, 
or  any  other  metal  which  we  do  need,  will  benefit  the  nation  ten 
times  as  much,  as  if  employed  iu  producing  agricultural  products,  to 
perish  for  want  of  a  market. 

TIN. 

Mr.'McCulloch  states  in  his  Com.  Diet.,  title  tin,  that  the  orse  of 
this  metal  are  found  in  comparatively  few  places  $  the  principal^and 
perhaps  the  only  ones  are  Cornwall,  Galicia,  Erzgeberg  in  Suony, 
Bohemia,  the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Banca  in  Asia.  They 
are  peculiar  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite,  either  in  veiw 
or  beds,  and  are  often  associated  with  copper,  and  iron  pyrites.  Mr* 
Brando  says  it  is  also  found  in  small  quantities  in  Mexico  and  Chili 

Tin  is  principally  used  as  a  <5overing  of  other  metals ;  to  eover 
iron  and  prevent  it  from  oxydizing,  or  rusting,  and  also  to  cover  cop- 
per. Thin  plates  of  iron  are  dipped  into  molten  tin,  which  not  only 
eovers  the  iron  enthrely,  but  penetrates  it,  and  gives  the  wholi^  a 
whit|9  colour.    It  is  then  called  sheet  tm,  and  is  used  for  a  greet  va- 
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liety  of  kitchen  and  cooking  utensils,  and  sometimes  to  cover  the 
roofs  of  buildings.  It  is  also  alloyed  with  lead,  to  form  pewter  ;  but 
as  tin  is  used  only  as  an  alloy,  and  as  a  very  thin  covering  to  other 
metals,  the  quantity  needed  is  very  trifling  indeed,  when  compared 
with  iron,  lead,  and  some  other  metals,  and  very  small  also  when 
compared  with  copper  and  silver. 

Mr.  McCttlloch  further  remarks,  that  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall 
have  been  worked  from  a  very  remote  era.  The  voyages  of  the 
Phcenicians  to  the  Cassiterides,  or  tin  islands,  are  mentioned  by  H^ 
lodotas,  lib.  iii:  c.  115.  After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Brit- 
ish tin  trade,  which  was  always  reckoned  of  peculiar  importance, 
was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Romans.  Besides  Britain,  Spain  furnished  the  ancients  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  tin  ;  but  we  have  no  precise  information  as  to 
the  purposes  to  which  they  applied  it,  except  to  cover  copper  vessels. 

Mr.  McC.  further  remarks,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over  to 
England  some  German  miners,  by  whom  some  of  the  processes  were 
improved.  During  the  civil  wars,  the  mines  were  much  neglected ; 
bat  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  business  of  mining 
was  carried  on  with  renewed  vigor  ;  and  from  1720  to  1740,  the  an* 
Dual  produce  of  the  British  mines  was  about  2,100  tons.  The  pro- 
doce  went  on  gradually  increasing,  till  it  amounted,  in  the  ten  years 
from  1790  to  1800,  to  8,254  tons  a  year.  During  the  next  fifteen 
years,  it  was  under  3000  tons  per  year  ;  since  that  time  it  has  in* 
creased,  and  in  1827  and  1828  amounted  to  nearly  6000  tons  each 
year,  and  in  1837  to  5,180  tons  ;  and  he  says  the  average  produce 
of  the  mines,  might  then  be  estimated  at  4,500  tcms  annually,  about 
(me-foarth  part  of  which  is  exported,  aud  three-fourths  of  it  used  at 
home. 

fie  gives  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  British  and  of  foreign 
(Baaca  and  Malay)  tin  exported  by  the  British  to  different  countries 
of  Europe,  America,  and  western  Asia,  in  1883,  specifying  the  quan- 
tities shipped  for  each,  showing  an  aggregate  of  about  1,250  tons  of 
British  tin,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  foreign  tin  shipped  that  year. 

The  average  price  of  tin  per  hundred  weight  in  England,  from 
1811  to  1815,  is  stated  at  £7  sterling ;  and  from  1820  to  1830  it 
laoged  from  £5  &&  6d.  to  j&6  10s.  at  the  latter  period. 
18 
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He  gives  also  a  table  embracing  an  estimate  of  the  annual  prodoce 
of  the  east  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula  at  17,000  paeuls ;  of  tlie 
west  coast  of  that  peninsula,  including  Banca  and  the  neighboring 
i^ands,  at  53,000  piculs ;  making  in  all  70,000  piculs,  or  little  over 
4,000  tons,  each  picul  being  about  136  pounds.  He  says  the  average 
export  from  Singapore,  during  each  of  the  years  1826  and  1827, 
amounted  to  16,342  piculs,  or  about  970  tons,  and  that  the  great 
marts  for  the  consumption  of  tin  are  China,  Hindostan,  and  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  annual  export  of  tin  from  the  Island  of  Java 
from  1828  to  1837  is  stated  at  36,000  piculs,  or  a  httle  over  2,000 
tons. 

From  these  facts  it  would  seem  that  the  total  annual  product  of  all 
the  tin  mines  of  the  world  does  not  exceed  15,000  tons,  about  one- 
third  part  of  which  is  from  the  single  island  of  Great  Britain.  The 
amount  specified  in  the  table  referred  to,  as  exported  to  the  United 
States  in  1833,  is  about  237  i  tons ;  and  the  value  of  tin  imported  into 
the  United  States  in  1842,  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  $28,590,  and  of  glazed  or  tinned  hollow  ware  at 
•26,742. 

LEAD. 

Lead  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals.  From  its  great  durability 
it  is  extensively  used  in  the  construction  of  water  pipes  and  cisterns^ 
and  as  a  covering  for  flat  surfaces  or  tops  of  buildings ;  and  when' 
converted  into  a  carbonate  of  lead,  or  white  lead,  it  is  mixed  with  oil 
and  serves  as  the  basis  of  white  paint,  and  also  as  the  principal  baflis 
of  paints  of  several  other  colors.  Alloyed  with  tin,  it  forms  pewter, 
and  with  antimony,  it  forms  the  alloy  with  which  printing  types  are 

made. 

Mr.  McCulloch  says  the  products  of  the  lead  mines  of  Great  Brit^ 
ain  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained ;  but  that  they  have  been  esti- 
mated as  follows  :  those  of  Derbyshire  from  5,000  to  6,000  tone  an- 
nually ;  those  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland  from  11,000  to 
12,000  tons,  and  the  Scotch  mines  at  4,120  tons  annually.  He  states 
the  quantity  of  British  lead  and  lead  ore  exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  1833  at  13,898  tons,  and  the  average  value 
of  lead  per  ton  in  England,  from  1800  to  1810,  at  £27  14s.  6d. ;  from 
1811  to  1821,  at  JE23  es.  6d.,  and  from  1822  to  1832,  at  £20  78. 
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He  attributes  the  great  fall  in  price  since  1825,  principaHy  to  the 
vast  supplies  of  that  metal  that  have  been  recently  furnished  by  the 
mines  of  Adra  in  Grenada  in  Spain  ;  and  says  the  richness  of  the 
ore  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  obtained  enable  the  Spaniards, 
who  are  but  indifferently  skilled  in  the  arts  of  mining,  to  undersell 
every  other  people,  and  to  supply  most  markets  to  which  they  have 
access.  So  much  is  this  the  cose,  that  several  of  the  least  productive 
of  the  lead  mines  of  Germany,  and  other  countries,  hanre  been  al« 
lesdy  abandoned ;  and  it  is  even  doubtful  if  the  duties  on  foreign 
lead  will  be  sufficient  to  hinder  some  of  our  (the  British)  mines  frc»n 
sbariog  the  same  fate. 

He  says  the  consumption  of  lead  in  France  is  rapidly  increasing ; 
that  it  is  nearly  all  imported  ;  that  the  imports  averaged  annually 
from  1819  to  1822  inclusive  6,211,500  kilogrammes,  and  in  1829  and 
1880, 15,742,192  kilogrammes  annually,  and  that  the  imports  are  al- 
most entirely  from  Spain  ;  and  he  attributes  the  increased  consump* 
tion  in  France  to  the  fall  of  tlie  price.  A  kilogramme  is  nearly  two 
uul  one-fourth  pounds  avoirdupois  weight,  and  1,000  kilogrammes 
about  a  ton ;  showing  the  quantity  imported  into  Fnino^  in  18S0  to 
have  been  about  15,742  tons. 

He  states  the  quantity  produced  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years, 
from  1823  to  1832,  inclusive,  at  55,903,888  pounds ;  equal,  at  2,240 
pounds  to  the  ton,  to  about  25,000  tons,  or  2,500  tons  annually.  The 
qaantitj  produced  by  the  mines  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  was  31,239,453  pounds, 
equal  to  nearly  14,000  tons,  at  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton ;  and  the 
quantity  mined  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  The  quantity  of 
lead  exported  from  the  United  States,  as  reported  among  our  domeatic 
exports  for  the  year  1842,  was  14,552,357  pounds,  about  6,500  tons, 
valued  at  9523,428  ;  and  the  quantity  exported  during  the  year  end« 
iag  June  30tb,  1844,  amounted  to  18,420,407  pounds,  or  nearly 
B«200  tons,  valued  at  $595,238.  In  1842  the  value  of  our  exports  of 
lead  to  China  was  $163,642  ;  and  to  France,  $126,714  ;  and  in  1844 
tbe  export  to  France  was  valued  at  $212,693. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  of  lead,  besides  white  and  red 
lead,  during  the  year  1821,  amounted  to  $284,701,  in  1828  to 
1305,662,  and  during  the  eight  years,  ending  Sept.  30th,  1828,  they 
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amounted  to  ^2,010,981 ;  in  1841  they  amounted  to  but  #8,702,  and 
since  that  time  to  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  annually.  The  imports 
of  lead  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  September  80, 
1885,  amounted  to  over  1,500,000  pounds,  valued  at  454,112,  and 
the  read  and  white  lead  imported  amounted  to  882,215  pounds,  val- 
ued at  t50,225.  The  value  of  lead  exported  the  same  year  amounted 
to  only  $17,346,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  United  States  that 
year  for  lead  of  nearly  $86,991 ;  while  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  in  1844  for  lead  exported,  over  and  above  the  amount 
imported,  was  no  less  than  $582,884  ;  showing  a  difference  in  favor 
of  the  United  States,  between  the  years  1885  and  1844,  of  no  less 
than  $669,875.  Prior  to  1835,  the  imports  of  lead  into  the  United 
States  were  pretty  large,  and  the  present  balance  in  their  favor  is  of 
great  consequence,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  soon  supply  themselves  with  ircm  and  copper,  as  well  as 
lead,  and  have  a  surplus  of  each  to  export,  instead  of  importing  to 
the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  price  of  lead  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  working  of  the 
nines  of  the^United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  Spain.  The  average 
export  price  of  lead  from  the  United  States  in  1844  was  a  trifle  less 
than  three  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound,  or  about  £15  sterling  per 
ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  appears  by  the  above  statement ;  though  the 
average  price  in  England^  from  1800  to  1810,  was  £27  148.  6d. 

ZINC 

Zinc  appears  to  be  a  rare  metal,  found  in  but  few  countries,  and  in 
no  very  great  quantities.  Mr.  McCulIoch  says  it  is  procured  in 
Flintshire  in  Wales,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  in  the  province  of  Yo- 
nan  in  China ;  and  in  Gleinitz  in  Upper  Silesia,  from  which  latter 
place,  the  foreign  zinc  brought  into  England,  is  principally  procured. 
Besides  its  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  bell  metal,  dec., 
to  alloy  with  copper,  zinc  has  of  late  years  been  formed  into  plates, 
and  applied  to  many  uses  for  which  lead  was  formerly  used,  such  as 
the  roofing  of  buildings,  the  manufacture  of  water  spouts,  dairy  pans, 

Mr.  McCulloch  has  not  stated  the  amount  produced  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, or  in  any  other  country,  but  states  the  imports  into  Great  Brit- 
ain of  zinc  in  1881  at  3,820  tons,  and  the  exports  8,184  tons ;  and  in 
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1892  the  imports  amounted  to  8,438  tons,  and  the  exports  to  2,487 
tons;  and  he  states  the  price  as  having  declined  from  £1^  to  £9  per 
t(m,  and  having  risen  again  in  April,  1834,  to  £11,  lOs  per  ton.  Dr. 
Ure  states  the  imports  of  zinc  in  1843  at  10, 178  tons,*  and  the  exports 
at  6,445  tons. 

The  value  of  the  zinc  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1842  was 
$105,984,  and  in  1844  it  amounted  to  9113,099,  only  $1,139  of 
which  was  re-exported.  From  these  statements,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  produced  in  the  world  is  comparatively  small,  and  that  it  is 
a  metal  of  no  very  great  importance*  as  it  is  principallyused  as  a 
rafastitute  for  tin,  lead  and  pewter,  on  account  of  its  being  cheaper 
than  those  metals.  Mr.  McCulloch  remarks  that  the  word  zinc  oo- 
can  for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541 ; 
bnt  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  its  ores  was  not  known  until  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  metals,  as  has  been  observed,  are  the  principal  instruments 
and  agents,  and  constitute  the  very  main  spring  of  productive  indus- 
try, of  almost  every  kind.  There  are  but  few  mines  however,  in  the 
world,  which  could  be  worked  with  much  facility,  or  to  much  advan* 
tage,  until  after  the  invention  of  gun  powder  to  blast  the  rocks,  and 
of  tbeflteam  engine  to  raise  and  clear  the  mines  of  water,  as  well  as 
to  raise  the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  the  mines  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  often  several  hundred  and  in  some  instances  over  two  thousand 
feet.  Without  the  use  of  gun  powder,  it  was  obviously  impossible 
for  the  ancients  to  do  much  at  mining ;  and  without  the  use  of  the 
steam  engine,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  work  mines  very  deep  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  entrance  to  the  mine.  Though 
the  power  of  steam  had  been  previously  discovered,  and  many  expe- 
rimeots  made  with  it,  yet  the  first  person  who  constructed  a  machine 
in  which  steam  was  successfully  applied  to  purposes  of  usefulness,  was 
Captain  Thomas  Savary,  of  England,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  his 
iavention  in  1698.  He  applied  his  steam  engine  to  pumping  water 
OQt  of  the  Cornish  mines,  and  to  raising  the  ore  from  the  mines.  A 
material  improvement  was  made  in  8avary's  engine  by  Thomas  New- 
oomen  of  Devonshire  in  1705 ;  and  the  movements  of  the  engine  were 
timplified  in  1717  by  Mr.  Beighton,  without  changing  its  principle ; 
Int  after  this  time,  no  considerable  improvement  was  made  until  the 
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great  improvements  of  James  Watt  about  the  year  1769.  It  is  there- 
fore safe  to  say,  that  mining  was  never  carried  on  to  any  great  ex- 
tent in  any  age,  or  any  country,  until  ader  the  introduction  of  tbe 
steam  engine,  the  fore  part  of  the  18th  century. 

Mr.  Hebert  states  in  the  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Encydopoedia 
that  there  is  much  evidence  to  favour  the  belief  that  iron  was  worked 
in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  during  the  time  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Romans ;  and  that  during  the  establishment  of  the  Danes  in  En- 
gland, the  arts  of  mining  and  manufacturing  the  ores  into  iron  were 
much  improved.  It  appears  that  the  manufacture  at  that  period,  was 
chiefly  directed  to  making  malleable  iron,  in  what  were  called  foot- 
blasts,  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  still  used  in  reroute  uncivilized 
countries. 

At  the  time  when  foot-blasts  were  used  for  separating  the  metal* 
the  art  of  casting  iron  was  either  altogether  unknown,  or  in  such  a 
state  that  it  could  not  be  prosecuted  with  advantage.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  blast-fumaces  were  of  a  sufficient  size  to  produce,  with 
ores  and  the  charcoal  of  wood,  from  two  to  three  tons  of  pig  iron  per 
day,  or  from  15  to  20  tons  per  week.  It  was  onlyi  however,  in  the 
most  favorable  situations  for  procuring  water  power,  that  such  great 
products  were  obtained,  and  the  greatest  proportion  of  it  .was  convert- 
ed into  bar  iron  by  means  of  the  refinery  fire.  Wood,  however,  be- 
coming scarce,  or  being  engrossed  by  the  great  manufacturers,  in- 
duced'  several  enterprising  individuals  to  attempt  tbe  substitution  of 
pit  coal  for  making  pig  iron  ;  that  none  of  the  adventurers  succeeded 
until  the  year  1619,  when  Lord  Dudley  obtained  a  patent  and  manu- 
factured pig  iron  in  a  blast  furnace,  but  produced  on4y  three  tons  in 
a  week,  and  that  but  little  was  made  with  pit  or  fossil  coal,  until  afler 
the  middle  of  the  18tb  century,  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  steam 
engine,  when  the  small  furnaces,  supplied  with  air  from  bellows 
worked  by  oxen,  horses  and  men,  were  given  up,  and  larger  furna- 
ces introduced,  with  large  blowing  machines  worked  by  steam  en- 
gines, with  an  increase  of  the  volume  of  air  for  e.\citing  a  more 
vivid  combustion. 

It  has  been  heretofore  stated,  that  the  whole  amount  of  iron  made 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1740  was  but  17,000  tons ;  the  total  amount 
made  in  Great  Britain  in  17&0  was  but  22,000 ;  the  quantity  made 
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in  IrehiDd  is  compftratiyely  trifliDg ;  and  from  all  information  I  have 
been  able  to  collect,  I  can  perceive  no  reason  to  beiieve,  that  at  that 
time,  any  country  of  Europe  produced  much  more  iron  than  Great 
Britain.  The  following  table,  it  appears  to  me,  presents  a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, at  the  periods  therein  specified,  taking  into  consideration  the 
coodition  of  each  country  and  calculating  probabilities.  It  is  stated 
in  tons  of  2,^0  pounds  each. 

1500. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,      6,000 

Prance,  12,000 

Sweden  and  Norway,  3,000 

Russia  and  Poland,  1.000 

Prussia  (present  territory  of,)  5,000 

Austrian  dominions,  8,000 

Belgium  and  the  remaining 
German  States,  10,000     16,000    20,000       200,000 

Spain,  Portugal,  Switzer- 
land and  the  Italian  States,15,000     15,000     16,000         20,000 

United  States  of  America,  1,000       300,000 


1700. 

1740. 

1840. 

12,000 

20,000 

1,000,000 

22,000 

26,000 

350,000 

10,000 

18,000 

80,000 

3,000 

18,000 

180,000 

10,000 

18,000 

130,000 

16,000 

20,000 

90,000 

Total,  60,000  104,000  157,000    2,350,000 

Mr.  Hoot's  Merchant's  Magazine  for  April,  1845,  contans  an  arti* 
cleoathe  mining  industry  of  France,  comprising  nearly  seven  pages,. 
purpOTting  to  be  taken  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Literary 
Gazette,  and  to  be  founded  on  the  latest  French  official  docaments, 
touching  the  mining  industry  of  that  country.  The  following  Mate- 
D^te  are  taken  from  that  article,  and  my  readers  are  referred  to  the 
orig^l  for  more  details  on  the  subject 

_  ■ 

The  number  of  coal  fields  opened  in  France  in  1836  was  forty-eiz, 
^  in  1841  they  numbered  sixty-two,  comprising  256  mines,  situated 
in  forty-one  of  the  sixty-eight  departments ;  of  which  number,  nine 
furnished  anthracite  coal  oply,  fourteen  lignite  only,  and  the  remain- 
iog  thirty-nine  furnished  bitumunus  coal,  five  of  them  yielding  an- 
t^nuiite  coal  abob 

The  following  statement  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  number  of 
teof  coal  raised  from  the  French  coal  mines  at  four  different  pe- 
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riodsy  and  the  quantity  in  tons  of  forei^  coal  coansumed  in  France 

during  the  same  years  : 

1814  18S6.  1836.  1841. 

Tons  raised,  665,610  1,301,045  2,544,885  3,410,200 

Foreign  coal  consumed,  165,345  505,180  099,452  1,619,160 
Total  consumed  in  France,  820,000  1,800,000  3,517,000  4,980,000 
the  exports  of  coal  being  small.  Of  the  imports  of  coal  in  1841,  it  is 
stated  that  992,226  tons  were  from  Belgium ;  196,502  tons  from  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  Biavaria ;  429,950  tons  from  Great 
Britain,  and  only  482  tons  from  all  other  countries.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  raising  the  various  kinds  of  coal  in  France  in 
1841,  was  29,320,  of  whom  22^595  worked  in  the  mines. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy 
the  quantity  of  coal  raised  from  the  mines  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  in 
1841  the  quantity  shipped  coastwise  from  one  port  to  another,  and  to 
Ireland,  was  7,649,899  tons ;  that  1,848,294  tons  were  exported  the 
same  year  to  British  colonies  and  foreign  countries ;  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  British  iron  works  annually  has  been  estimated  at 
6,877,000  tons,  and  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  silk,  copper,  tin,  and  in  the  potteries,  is 
about  as  much  more,  or  nearly  7,000,000  tons ;  nearly  all  of  which 
is  used  on  the  spot,  and  is  not  included  in  any  accounts  of  shipments. 
Beside  this,  large  quantities  are  used  for  fuel  near  the  mines,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  shipments,  and  the  total  quantity  produced  by  the  mines 
is  estimated  at  35,000,000  tons  annually.  Mr.  McCulloch  in  his 
Register  estimated  it  in  1839  at  31,024,417  tons,  which  serves  as  a 
substitute  for  about  40,000,000  cords  of  wood. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  France  from  1887  to  1841  appears 
from  the  official  documents  to  have  been  as  follows,-  stated  in  Urns; 
the  principal  part  of  the  pig  iron  having  heesi  finally  converted  into 
the  malleable,  wrought,  or  bar  iron  : 

Pig  Iron.  Malleftble  Iron. 
1837,                   321,679  tons.  224,618  tons. 

1889,  360,177    "  231,761    " 

1840,  347,773    «  237,379    " 

1841,  377,142    «  268,747    •« 

The  quantity  of  iron  and  hardware  annually  imported  into  France 
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from  1840  to  1843,  was  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  tons ; 
the  imports  from  Great  Britain  in  1842  amounting  to  23,428  tons^ 
16,464  of  which  was  pig  iron.  The  total  annual  consumption  of 
iron  in  Prance,  therefore,  is  less  than  400,000  tons  ;  and  less  than 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States,  by  about  half  as  many 
inhabitants. 

The  quantity  of  lead,  copper,  and  manganese  produced  by  the 
mines  of  France  in  1841,  and  the  quantity  imported  that  year  for 
eonsumption,  is  stated  as  follows  : 

Lead  produced  from  the  mines,      688  tons.     Imported  17,375  tons. 
Copper        do  do  100   "  do  9,970    " 

Bfanganesedo  do  4,978    "  do  1,341    '< 

Iron,  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is  diffused  throughout  the 
earth,  and  is  found  in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty, bat  is  much  the  most  abundant  in  high  northern  latitudes.     Com- 
paratively little  iron  ore  is  found  in  any  of  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  it  would  seem  from  ancient  profane 
history,  as  well  as  from  the  scriptures,  that  copper  and  its  alloy,  brass, 
and  even  silver,  and  in  western  Europe  tin  also,  were  about  as  abun- 
dant, and  used  in  nearly  as  large  quantities  as  iron.     The  quantity 
of  copper  produced  in  Europe  and  western  Asia  at  this  time,  from 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  (as  heretofore  stated,) 
does  not  exceed  25,000  tons  annually ;  and  including  all  Asia,  Amer- 
ica, and  the  West  Indies,  not  over  31,000  tons ;  and  it  is  not  proba- 
ble, in  the  comparatively  low  state  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of 
inining,  and  other  productive  industry  among  the  Roman  people,  that 
the  annual  product  of  copper  could  have  been  more  than  10,000  tons, 
«nd  of  iron  more  than  from  20,00Q  to  30,000  tons,  or  50,000  tons 
*iuiually  at  the  most,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.    It  is  only  during  the  last  century,  that  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  statistics,  and  all  the  estimates  prior  to  that  time,  are 
however  but  estimates  founded  on  the  state  of  science,  and  productive 
industry,  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  but  those  of  a  recent  peri- 
^  are  noostly  of  an  official  character,  and  generally  collected  with 
care. 

It  appears  that  at  this  time,  Great  Britain  produces  annually  from 
one-third  to  two-fifths  of  all  the  irpn  made  in  the  world;  nearly  half 
19 
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the  coppor ;  and  nearly  ooe-third  part  the  tin ;  beside  a  prettj  large 
supply  for  home  consumption  of  lead,  and  some  for  export ;  and  alao 
a  considerable  supply  of  zinc,  and  several  other  metals  of  minor  im- 
portance ;  but  if  we  look  back  no  further  than  the  revolution  of 
1688,  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine  by  Capt.  Savarj, 
to  a  period  before  that  revolution,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  had  produced  much  efiect  upon  the  relative  condition  and  en- 
terprise of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  we  shall  find  that  the  products 
of  British  industry,  and  of  the  British  mines,  did  not  ezoeed  those  of 
many  other  countries  of  Europe,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants. 

Is  there  any  difficuly  in  determining  the  origin,  as  well  as  the 
causes  of  the  immense  amount  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  ?  and  of  their  extensive  commerce,  great 
wealth  and  power,  beyond  any  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  1 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  their  immense  commerce  is  entirely 
caused  by,  and  dependent  upon  their  mining  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, which  furnish  nearly  all  the  materials  oC  their  exports  t  But 
a  century  since,  the  commerce  of  Holland  was  much  more  ext^isive 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  productive  industry  and  wealth 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  was  much  less 
than  that  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  leas  than  one-fourth  part  as 
much  territory.  Holland  then  had  extensive  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  Great  Britain  nothing  but  a  few  trading  factories  ;  where- 
as she  now  holds  dominion  over  an  hundred  million  of  people,  who 
have  been  conquered  by  a  company  of  British  merchants.  A  oentih 
ry  since,  Great  Britain  did  not  hold  a  foot  of  territory  on  the  coiiti- 
nent  of  America,  which  she  notr  holds  ;  all  her  western  possesaboi 
consisted  of  a  few  small  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  origtnl 
thirteen  states  of  this  Union,  and  the  unsettled  territories  attached  to 
them,  comprising  about  one-million  of  inhabitants. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  in  1485,  Bngknd 
was  mostly  a  grazing  country ;  poor  when  compared  with  the  ItaliaB 
States,  Spain,  France,  Burgundy,  (now  Holland  and  Belgium,)  and 
even  Portugal ;  and  though  her  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  were  jm- 
merous,  which  constituted  her  chief  wealth,  atd  her  population  was 
less  than  one-fifth  part  as  great  as  it  is  now,  yet  it  wouM  appear  fion 
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the  frequent  dearths  and  famines,  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised,  was 
much  less,  and  prohably  not  half  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, as  it  is  now.    The  tin  and  lead  mines  were  then  considerably 
worked,  (as  they  were  the  most  productive  of  any  ki  Europe,)  and 
tin,  lead,  wool,  and  a  few  coarse,  unfinishsd  woollen  cloths,  which 
were  sent  to  Burgundy  or  Flanders  to  be  dyed,  dressed,  and  finished, 
were  the  principal  exports.     Mr.  Jacob  says,  in  his  historical  en- 
qoiry  in  relation  to  the  precious  metals,  Chap,  xii:  p.  183,  that  ^'By 
comparing  the  price  of  wool  as  given  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
third,  with  the  exchequer  records  of  the  year  1354,  we  find  that  the 
quantity  of  wool  exported  amounted  to  full  12,715,200  pounds  weight. 
Besides  the  wool,  there  was  in  the  same  year  coarse  cloths  exported, 
whose  value  amounted  to  £16,266,  in  the  money  of  that  time,  or  to 
i&41,400,  in  our  present  money.''    Agriculture  was  then  so  low,  that 
Mr.  Jacob  says,  on  p.  182,  ''  In  ancient*  times  In  England,  wheat 
could  not  he  considered  as  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  very 
little  of  it  was  used  by  the  agricultural  population,  which  then  com* 
posed  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  among  the  people  in  the 
towns,  it  was  by  no  means  the  universal^  or  principal  food.    Rye 
and  barley  were  the  chief  articles  of  consumption." 

Henry  VII. and  his  successors  encouraged  domestic  manufactures 
and  commerce ;  and  as  soon  as  these  branches  (tf  industry,  together 
with  mining,  began  to  improve  and  flourish,  agriculture  improved 
with  them,  until  England  became  an  agricultural  country  ;  and  du- 
ring the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  18th  century,  exported  wheat 
and  floor  over  and  above  the  quantity  imported,  to  the  amount  of 
3,057,515  quarters,  of  eight  Winchester  bushels  each ;  being  nearly 
liOOO,000  bushels  annually.  During  the  next  twenty-five  years, 
from  1726  to  1750,  inclusive,  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  ex* 
ported  from  England,  over  and  above  the  quantity  imported,  amounted 
to  6,M4,762  quarters,  or  55,718,096  bushels,  equal  to  over  2,200,000 
bo«hel8  annually ;  while  the  exports,  during  the  four  years  from  1607 
to  nOO,  over  aniS  above  the  imports,  amounted  to  only  69,433  quar- 
:  tsrB,  or  138,866  bushels  annually.  The  exports  largely  exceeded 
I  the  imports  of  wheat  and  flour  up  to  and  including  the  year  1766. 
^  See  1  McCulloch's  Com.  Diet,  title  Com  Laws  and  Corn  Trade, 
i        The  quantity  of  grain  raised  in  Great  Britain  must  be  at  least  eight 
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or  ten  times  as  great  as  it  was  three  centuries  since.  These  are  sin- 
gular facts,  and  show  the  close  dependence  of  agriculture  on  com- 
merce, and  on  mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry. 

The  scale  of  prices  according  to  which  the  ofRcial  value  of  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  Great  Britain  are  determined  having  been  fixed 
in  1696,  the  accounts  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  show  much 
more  accurately  than  the  aggregate  value  can,  the  relative  quantity 
of  products  exported  and  imported  at  different  periods,  and  the  vast 
increase  of  productive  industry  and  of  commerce ;  and  by  comparing 
their  official  with  their  declared  or  estimated  real  value,  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  commodities  can  be  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

The  following  table  is  an  abstract  from  a  table  in  I.  McCulloch^s 
Com.  Cict.,  title  imports  and  exports,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
official  value,  in  pounds  sterling,  (as  fixed  In  1696,)  of  all  the  ex- 
ports of  Great  Britain,  o£>.  foreign  and  colonial,  as  well  as  domestic 
products,  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  Ireland  and  her  own 
colonies,  at  an  annual  average  or  medium  of  the  undermentioned  pe- 
riods ;  and  the  two  next  tables  give  an  official  account  of  the  real 
market  value,  as  well  as  official  value  of  the  domestic  products  only, 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  du- 
ring the  years  therein  stated. 

Yean.  1006  to  1701.       1749  tol755.      1784  to  1792.       In  18(0.  18l6tol8tt. 

To  Countries 
of  Europe,  £5,383,463    9,291,338    10,411,023    26.430,141    31,680,002 

"  Asia,  214,212       714,105      1,795,747      2,929,816      3,219,446 

"  Africa,  114,043      213,841  809,546      6,161,179         531,712 

**  America,  737,876    2,001,690      5,605,626    10,890,830    17,695,335 


Official  value,      £6,4^,594  12,220,974    18,621,942    46,411,966    53,126,495 

Years,  1800.  1805.  1810.  1815.  1820. 

Official  value,     £22,284,941  22,132,367    32,916,858    33,200,580    32,983,689 
Heal  value,  35,903,350  37,135,746    46,049^777    43,447,373    34,952,251 

Tears,  1825.  1830.  1835.  1836.  tB38, 

Official  value,     £48,024,952  55,465,723    73,495,536    77,932,616    72,312,207 
Real  value,  37,600,021  35,212,873    47,372,270    53,368,572    41,911,898 

The  following  tahle  is  compiled  front  tables  in  Brande's  Encyclo- 
pcedia  of  Science,  title  Commerce,  and  from  an  article  in  Hunt's 
Magazine  for  December,  1845,  purporting  to  be  taken  from  Wil- 
mer  &  Smith's  Liverpool  Times ;  it  gives  an  account  of  the  real  and 
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official  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  Kiogdomfi  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  several  years,  and  differs  from  ihe 
above,  taken  from  the€bm.  Diet,  as  to  the  official  value  for  1836> 

Yean  1836  1837  1840  1844 

Official  Value,  jS85,229,837  £181,564,508 

Real  Value,     £53,368,572  £42,070,744     58,574,286    58,584,292 

To  ooake  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  railroads,  re- 
quired an  immense  amount  of  iron,  and  a  large  quantity  is  required 
annaally  for  new  mills,  factories,  machinery,  railroads,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
well  as  to  repair  the  old|  and  supply  such  as  has  been  worn  out.  The 
manufactures  and  domestic  products  exported  from  Great  Britain  have 
increased  with,  and  nearly  as  fast  as  the  aggregate  products  of  her 
mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead  and  zinc,  which  have  caused,  as  well 
as  furnished  the  instruments  of  her  increased  productive  industry. 
The  foregoing  tables  show  the  great  and  almost  incredible  increase 
of  the  domestic  exports  of  Great  Britain  within  a  period  of  150  years, 
consequent  upon  the  invention  by  Savary  in  1698,  and  the  improve* 
ment  by  Watt  and  others,  of  the  steam  engine,  and  the  prodigious 
increase  of  the  products  of  the  British  mines.  They  also  show  the 
effect  of  the  increase  of  products,  in  causing  a  decline  of  prices. 

Id  order  to  illustrate  the  necessary  dependence  of  productive  in- 
dustry of  all  kinds,  upon  the  use  of  metals,  as  well  as  the  effect  of 
productive  industry  upon  the  increase  of  population,  I  have  compiled 
the  following  tables.  The  statement  of  the  exports  of  France  in 
1785,  prior  to  the  revolution,  is  taken  from  Morse's  Universal  Geog- 
raphy,[published  in  1793,  and  the  statements  of  the  exports  of  France 
during  the  present  century,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine  for 
May,  1843,  p.  438  to  447,  to  which  my  readers  are  referred  for  the 
details.  The  aggregate  of  the  exports  each  year  since  1826,  are  of- 
ficial statements,  according  to  a  standard  of  valuation  for  each  arti- 
cle, established  that  year,  based  upon  the  average,  real  or  market  val« 
nes  of  former  years ;  and  as  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the  manufac- 
tures and  products  exported  by  France  have  fallen  considerably  since 
1826,  on  comparing  the  value  of  French  exports,  with  the  real  value 
of  British  and  American  exports,  the  French  exports  are  stated  too 
Mgb,  and  the  reader  should  make  an  allowance  accordingly.  It 
sboold  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  during  the  revolution,  the  territory 
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of  France  was  extended  to  the  river  Rhine,  and  thereby  increased 
from  158,000  to  208,000  English  square  miles. 

•Mr.  Morse  states  the  exports  of  France  before  the  revolution  «t 
332,000,000  livres  or  francs,  equal  to  about  £13,250,000  sterling*  or 
#63,600,000.  The  domestic  exports  of  Prance  in  1841  amounted  to 
760,700,000  francs,  equal  to  about  £30,420,000  sterling.  Mr.  Hame 
states  in  his  history  of  England,  the  exports  of  that  country,  during 
the  year  1613,  at  £2,487,435 ;  and  that  the  annaal  amount  of  cus* 
toms  or  duties  on  the  imports  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
were  estimated  at  £500*000,  <*  a  sum  ten  times  greater  (he  says)  tiuui 
during  the  best  period  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  but  there  is  pvol^> 
ably  some  exaggeration  in  thie  matter.'' 

The  following  tables  exhibit  statements,  part  of  which  are  bat  es- 
timates of  the  population,  production  of  iron  and  some  other  metals, 
and  the  amount  of  exports  of  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  France,  at  several  different  periods^  See  Ante. 
Chap.  1,  p.  27  to  32. 

ORCAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRKLAND. 

Tem,  1500.         1700.         1750.  1800.         1840. 

ToDi  of  Iron  made,  6,000'      12,000       25,000       175,000     1,000,000 

Copper,  tin,  zinc  and  lead,  2,500  5,000  10,000  25,000  50,000 
Totalofthemetalsintons,  8,500  17,000  35,000  200,000  1,050,000 
Population,  5,000,000  8,500,000  10,500,000  15,100,000  26,500,000 

Domestic  Exports. 
Official  valae,  £6,500,000  12,000,000  22,284,941  110,000,000 

Real  value,  £1,500,000  7,000,000  13,000,000  35,903,350    58,574,286 

The  statements  of  the  quantities  of  the  metals  in  the  years  1600 
and  1700,  are  but  estimateSf  founded  on  the  condition  of  the  country, 
as  compared  with  its  condition  in  1740  and  1760,  from  which  time 
we  have  had  tolerably  accurate  accounts.  The  statement  of  the  offi- 
cial value  of  the  exports  in  1840,  is  but  an  estimate,  on  comparing 
the  real  with  the  official  value  of  the  exports  in  1836  and  1844,  and 
other  years,  as  heretofore  stated ;  and  the  real  values  in  1500,  1700 
and  1760,  are  all  estimates  of  the  present  standard  of  money,  &un« 
ded  on  the  condition  of  (he  country,  and  the  great  increase  of  the 
currency,  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  bank  paper,  and  the  incraase  of 
value  in  consequence  of  such  increase,  between  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  and  the  year  1600.     The  estimatee  for  Prance 
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« 
« 

for  the  jreafs  1500,  1700  and  1750  ate  made  in  the  same  manner^  as 
hiBtorj  seems  to  furnish  not  much  data  on  these  subjects^  until  the 
16th  century.  France  produces  no  tin  or  zinc,  and  no  copper  or  lead 
vorth  taking  into  the  account. 

FRANCS.  \ 

Tewf.                         ISOO.                 17W                  17M.                 1785.  184t. 

Inn  made,         (toDs.)         19,000              93,000                38,000                35,000  377,143. 

Popabtioo,                      11,360,000        10,600,000          33,590,000  35,500,000  34,000,000 

Domest'c  Exports, 

OOddTBlae,  ,  £30,430,000 

iMlvtltte,  ,je3»00^fl00    £10,000,000         £13,000,00       £13^350,000  31,000,000 

As  the  official  value  of  French  products  is  stated  according  to  their 
real  or  market  value  in  1826,  and  the  official  statements  of  British 
eipCMis  show  the  articles  exported  have  declined  in  value  about  3^ 
per  cent  on  an  average,  between  the  years  1826  and  1841, 1  have 
ndqced  the  value  of  the  exports  of  France,  in  the  line  of  their  real 
nine  accordingly ;  and  by  comparing  the  real  value  of  French  ex* 
ports  with  those  of  British  exports  at  the  several  different  periods  sta- 
ted, my  readers  will  see  the  relative  increase  of  the  domestic  exporta 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  during  the  last  century  and  an  half. 
These  tables  show,  that  though  the  population  of  the  United  King* 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  a  little  over  three  quarters 
es  great  as  that  of  France,  yet  the  real  value  of  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  former  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  latter. 
Vhst  a  striking  and  wonderful  contrast  between  the  relative  condi* 
^  wealth,  power  and  productive  industry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Pruiee  at  the  time  of  the  retocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686, 
end  St  the  present  time  f  What  are  the  causes  which  have  produced 
thk  change  ? 

^hile  BlDgtand  remained  a  grazing  country,  up  to  the  end  of  tho 
nth  century,  and  her  principal  exports  were  wool,  coarse,  unfinish- 
4  not  dyed  woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  copper  and  hard- 
^'^  and  a  few  horses  and  cattle,  the  t>eople  were  comparatively 
(^f)  and  the  nation  fbeble,  and  the  population  doubled  only  once  in 
^^or  four  centuries.  During  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen« 
^9  when  the  people  turned  their  attention  more  to  mining  and 
^"'^ufactures,  agriculture  finding  better  markets,  improved  more  ra- 
Nly  than  it  had  ever  done  before  ;  the  people  were  much  better  sup* 
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plied  than  at  any  previous  period*  wilh  grain  as  well  aa  vegetables* 
and  for  the  first  time  in  her  history.  Great  Britain  exported  large 
quantities  of  grain,  and  her  population  increased  about  24  per  cent, 
in  fifty  years.  After  the  British  people  had  made  great  progress  in 
inventions,  and  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  about 
one-third  part  only  of  the  adult  male  population  were  engaged  in  ag* 
riculture,  tlie  population  has  increased  nearly  four  times  as  fast,  du- 
ring  the  present  century,  as  it  did  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  agriculture  is  so  much  improved,  that  if  they  did  not  im- 
port  a  bushel  of  grain,  except  from  Ireland,  the  whole  people,  though 
nearly  six  times  as  numerous  as  they  were  three  centuries  and  an  half 
since,  would  not  only  be  much  better  housed,  and  supplied  with  better 
clothing,  lodging,  fuel,  and  other  necessaries,  but  better  supplied 
with  bread  and  vegetables,  and  every  kind  of  food  except  meat,  at  the 
present  time,  than  they  were  then.  Her  manufacturing  power  and 
industry  is  based  on  the  production  of  her  mines ;  her  mining  and 
manufacturing  industry  furnishes  nearly  all  the  materials  of  her  im- 
mense commerce,  and  is  the  source  of  her  great  wealth  and  power ; 
and  by  means  of  the  improvements  in  tools  and  implements  furnished 
by  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  valuable  markets  furnished  by  her  mil- 
'  lions  engaged  in  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce,  her  agricul- 
ture  has  been  improved  to  a  degree  unequalled  in  any  country,  in 
any  age  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Morse  states,  in  the  fifUi  edition  of  his  Geography,  publidied 
in  1805,  treating  of  Pennsylvania,  that  *^  Iron-works  are  of  long 
standing,  and  their  products  increase  in  quantity,  and  improve  in  qual- 
ity. The  furnaces  are  16,  and  the  forges  37.  The  slitting  and  roll- 
ing-mills are  said  to  cut  and  roll  1500  tons  per  annum.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  Allegany  mountains  are  11  forges,  which  by  estimation 
make  annually  about  400  tons  of  iron.  There  ore  about  as  many 
furnaces ;  some  of  these  have  failed  for  want  of  ore/'  The  quanti- 
ty of  iron  then  made  annually  in  Pennsylvania  was  about  2000  tonfl» 
and  about  the  same  quantity  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  Mr. 
Morse's  statements.  The  census  of  1840  shows  the  quantity  made  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts,  in  1839,  as  follows : 
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Tons  cast  iion.  No.  FamaceB.  Bar  Iron.     For'g  d^  Rol.  nulla. 

In  Pennsylvania,       78,395        213        87,244  169 

Massachusetts,        9,332  48  6,004  67 

United  States,    286,903        804      197,233  795 

Mr.  Morse  remarks  in  relation  to  the  State  of  New  York,  that 
*' Glass  works  and  several  iron  works  have  been  established  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  but  they  never  till  lately  have  been^very 
productive,  owing  to  the  want  of  workmen  and  tlie  high  price  of 
labor."  In  1839,  the  cast  iron  made  in  \hat  State  amounted  to 
29,088  tonst  and  the  bar  iron  amounted  to  87.244  tons. 

We  have  in  the  United  States,  in  all  probability,, supplies  of  ores 
of  iron,  copper,  and  lead  much  more  abundant,  and  since  the  mines 
of  Great  Britain  have  been  so  long  worked,  much  more  easily  ob- 
tained than  they  can  be  in  that  country.  We  have  also  large  and 
numerous  coal  fields,  an  unlimited  amount  of  water  power,  extensive 
forests  and  an  abundant  supply  of  timber,  and  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing ourselves  with  a  domestic  supply  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk,  as 
well  as  cotton  for  manufacturing,  four  or  five,  if  not  ten  times  as 
great,  as  can  be  supplied  by  the  British  Isles.  The  natural  advanta- 
ges of  the  United  States  wduld  seem  to  be  as  great  as  those  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  we  are  nearly  as  much  advanced  in  wealth,  and  much 
more  so  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  than  she  was  half  a 
century  since.  What  then  is  our  correct  policy  ?  Is  it  to  confine 
our  industry  mostly  to  agriculture  as  England  did  prior  to  the  year 
1750,  to  discourage  mining  and  manufactures  by  means  of  free  trade, 
and  try  to  feed  the  British  and  French,  and  let  them  clothe  us,  and 
forakli  us  Willi  the  metals  we  need  I  Shall  we  follow  the  example 
of  B&gland  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which  kept  her  poor  and 
j  feeble!  Or  shall  we  follow  her  example  of  the  19th  century,  which 
has  made  her  rich  and  powerful  9  Shall  we  remain  tributary  to  £n« 
gland,  as  we  were  while  colonies,  and  keep  ourselves  poor  as  agricul- 
turaliits,  to  foster  and  enrich  her  manufacturers  and  miners,  or  shall 
ve  make  ourselves  independent,  and  improve  our  condition,  by  fur- 
Bishing  the  metals  and  manufactures  for  ourselves  ? 
Gold  and  silver  will  be  hereafter  treated  of  in  another  chapter. 
20 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ON  THK  OElGIir  AND  PROOBEflS  OF  AaRICITLTmUB  ANB  THE  MECHANIC 
ARTS,   AND  THSI&*  EFFECTS   UPON  THE  HEALTH  AND  INCREABS  OF 

The  native  Mexicans,' as  heretofore  stated,  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  iron,  at  the  time  of  the  .discovery  of  America  by  Columbus, 
but  had  learned  the  art  of  mining  and  forging  copper,  and  hardening 
it,  with  which  they  made  a  rough  species  of  edge  tools  to  work  in 
wood,  as  well  as  implements  of  a  rude  character  for  digging  up  and 
cultivating  the  earth.  It  seems,  however,  that  they  had  no  domestic 
animals  which  they  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  no  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  animals  for  plowing  or  drawing  wheeled  carriages,  and  that 
they  had  no  such  thing  as  a  plough  or  wheeled  carriage,  wagon  or 
vehicle  of  any  kind.  When  the  nations  about  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  first  learned  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages  and 
ploughs,  is  unknown^  as  that  time  was  prior  to  the  period  of  authen- 
tic profane  history,  and  the  sacred  scriptures  .are  also  silent  on  the 
subject.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  nearly  twelve  hundred  years 
before  Christ,  wheeled  carriages  seem  to  have  been  common  among 
the  Greeks.  In  I.  Kings,  xix:  19,  which  was  nearly  nine  'hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  read  of  Elisha's  ploughing  with 
twelve  yoke  of  oxen.  The  Indians  north  of  Mexico,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  had  some  rude  axes  and  other  instruments 
and  implements  made  of  stone,  with  which  they  could  dig  up  and  col- 
tivate  the  earth  by  hand  or  manual  labour  only ;  but  it  must  have 
been  a  very  laborious  and  slow  process ;  and  it  was  utterly  iotpos- 
sible  to  do  much  ip  cultivating  the  earth  in  such  a  mode  emd  with 
such  implements.  Agriculture  must  necessarily  have  been  confined 
to  the  raising  of  a  few  vegetables  and  the  cultivation  of  a  mere  trifle 
of  grain.  Such  was  probably  the  condition  of  the  Cananites  and  of 
all  the  nations  of  western  Asia,  at  the  time  the  Israelites  went  down 
to  Egypt  to  buy  corn,  and  on  finding  their  brother  Joseph  there, 
finally  removed  to  that  country.    Hence  famines  were  common  in 
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those  days.  We  read  that  Cain  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  but  we  do 
not  read  of  bis  having  any  implements  to  do  so  with,  nor  the  mode,* 
maoner,  extent,  or  success  of  his  agricultural  pursuits,  all  of  *which 
most  have  been  extremely  limited.  He  could  not  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  making  or  use  of  iron  or  of  any  other  metal,  and 
ooold  not  even  have  made  as  much  advance  as  the  North  American 
Indians,  in  making  stone  axes  and  implements.  Cain  must  have  cul- 
tivated the  earth  with  his  hands  only ;  that  is,  he  must  have  burned 
up  the  shrubs  and  dug  up  the  ground  with  his  hands  and  fingers,  and 
perhaps  a  rude  stone  hoe  or  axe  ;  planted  the  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  covered  them  with  earth,  and  finally  gathered  the  crop  in  the 
same  manner.  Agriculture,  carried  on  in  such  a  mode  must,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  have  been  extremely  limited,  scarcely 
amounting  to  any  thing,  except  pulling  out  a  few  weeds,  and  thereby 
aiding  the  spontaneous  growth  of  vegetables,  grain  and  fruits,  and 
gathering  them  when  they  came  to  maturity. 

At  the  time  Noah  built  the  ark,  very  great  progress  must  have 
been  naade  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  people  must  have  had  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  iron,  and  understood  the  mode  of  making,  and 
the  use  of  edge  tools,  and  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  as  well  as  the 
an  of  building  pretty  well.  All  this  knowledge  of  the  metals  and 
the  mechanic  arts  man  had  acquired,  when  what  is  strictly  called  ag- 
riculture scarcely  had  an  existence. 

The  art  of  masonry,  making  mortar  and  making  and  burning 
brick,  and  the  use  of  bricki  stone,  and  mortar  in  building  dwelling 
houses  and  constructing  temples,  walls  for  the  defence  of  cities,  dec* 
was  also  learned  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  world.  This  we  know 
from  the  accounts  in  the  scriptures  of  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  and  the  building  of  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Ninevah,  and 
the  accounts  of  profane  history  of  the  building  of  the  city  of  Thebes, 
with  its  hundred  gates,  in  Upper  Eg3rpt. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes  exhibit  columns,  statues  and  fabricks  of 
(tone,  curiously  wrought  with  the  chisel,  and  many  of  them  cut  out 
of  a  single  solid  stone  of  such  an  immense  size,  that  it  required  a 
great  number  of  men,  and  the  most  powerfbl  machinery  and  com- 
plicated mechanism  to  mov  Ahem  from  the  beds  where  they  were 
quarried,  and  elevate  them  t>  ^^ir  proper  positions ;  where  they 
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have  remain^  for  thousands  of  years,  no  human  being  can  deter- 
mine how  long,  monuments  of  the  mechanical  power,  science,  ikilU 
Rt^  industry  of  the  Thebans. 

The  Thebans  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  iron,  and  ma- 
king and  using  edge  tools,  and  working  in  wood,  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  them  to  make  wheeled  carriages,  build 
scaffolds,  and  construct  machinery  of  sufficient  power  to  move  many 
miles,  and  elevate  to  their  respective  places,  such  immense  columnSf 
and  stones  of  various  shapes  and  uses.  These  cities  were  built  and 
all  these  things  were  done  also,  when  agriculture,  (strictly  speaking, 
that  is,  cultivating  the  earth  by  plowing  or  otherwise  digging  it  up, 
and  sowing  grain,)  was  in  its  infancy,  and  scarcely  known.  The 
Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  nation  that  made  any  consid- 
erable proficiency  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  particularly  in  the  arts 
of  building  and  sculpture,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  about  or  nearly 
2,000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as  is  supposed ;  and  these  arts 
spread  from  there  to  Western  Asia,  and  to  Greece,  and  from  there 
to  Rome,  and  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  mechanic  arts  in  Egypt 
were  in  advance  of  agriculture,  which  followed,  and  could  neither 
precede  them,  nor  advance  any  faster  than  they  did ;  and  such  would 
appear  to  be  the  condition  of  all  countries,  if  we  except,  perhaps, 
colonies ;  agriculture  is  dependent  upon  the  mechanic  arts,  and  upon 
commerce,  and  cannot  advance  any  faster  than  they  advance. 

When  King  Solomon  formed  the  design  of  building  a  great  and 
magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  sent  to  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
for  carpenters  and  labourers  to  get  out  the  timber  and  do  the  wood 
work,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  the  Tyreans  were  more  skillful 
mechanics  and  workers  in  wood  than  the  Jews*  These  Tyrean  car- 
penters and  labourers  were  paid  by  Solomon,  with  provisions,  the  ag* 
ricultural  products  of  the  Jews.     See  I.  King,  Chap.  v.  6-0. 

The  art  of  building  with  brick  and  stone  was  brought  to  a  tolera- 
ble state  of  perfection,  first  in  Upper  Egypt  at  Thebes,  and  after- 
wards at  Babylon,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Lower  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Greece,  whilst  most  of  the  other  mechanic  arts,  and  agriculture  were 
in  a  comparative  state  of  infancy.  This  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  following  causes;  in  the  warm  dilutes  of  Egypt,  south  western 
Asia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  ^gris  and  Euphrates,  the  earth 
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prodaoed  enough  spontaneously,  and  with  very  little  attention  from 
man,  to  supply  him  with  food  ;  the  warmth  and  even  temperature  of 
the  climate  seemed  not  to  require  much  clothing  ;  and  the  scorching 
9QD  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  rendered  a  dwelling  to  shelter  him  from 
its  rays,  an  ohjeot  of  grisater  necessity,  than  any  thing  else  which 
natore  did  not  furnish  him.  Hence  a  dwelling  was  the  first,  and  great- 
est object  of  necessity  which  man  was  required  to  furnish  for  himselff 
by  his  own  art  and  industry  ;  and  hence  large  land  magnificent  dwell- 
ings, palaces,  castles,  and  temples,  became  objects  of  pride,  ambition, 
and  rivabhip,  among  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  stimulated  kings 
aud  princes  to  tax  their  subjects  to  labour  for  years,  for  the  erection 
of  vast  fabrics,  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity,  pride  and  ambi- 
tioiL  The  inventive  genius  of  man  being  exercised  for  centuries  in 
making  the  necessary  edge  tools  to  work  in  wood  ;  and  in  construct- 
log  wheeled  carriages,  and  machinery  for  moving  the  materials,  and 
labing  them,  and  in  devising  and  inventing  all  the  tools,  implements 
aad  mechanical  'powers*,  which  constituted  the  great  chain  of  means 
proper  and  necessary  to  be  used  in  constructing  and  erecting  those 
vast  monuments ;  these  means,  implements,  and  tools  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  mode  of  gratifying  other  wants,  and  providing  himself 
with  other  comforts,  and  were  converted  to  other  uses  ;  and  thus  led 
the  way  to  other  and  more  extensive  inventions  and  improvements  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  to  the  application  of  many  of  them  to  agricul- 
tDral  purposes.  Architecture  seems  to  have  been  among  the  first  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  man,  and  led  the 
vay  to  the  introduction  of  other  arts,  and  to  the  civilization  of  man- 
^d.  The  germ  of  civilization  thus  put  forth,  and  bore  its  first  fruits 
in  warm  climates,  and  was  transplanted  from  age  to  age,  by  colo- 
nists, travellers,  merchants,  and  warriors,  to  more  northern  countries 
and  climates.  In  the  cold  and  severe  climates  of  the  north,  the  earth 
produced  spontaneously  very  few  fruits,  scarcely  any  grains,  and 
▼ery  little  vegetable  food  of  any  kind  wholesome  for  man  ;  he  found 
it  necessary  to  live  mostly  on  animal  food,  and  was  overwhelmed 
vith  wants.  The  severity  of  the  climate  in  winter,  rendered  not  only 
&  warm  hut  or  cabin,  but  a  goodly  quantity  of  warm  clothing  abeo* 
lutely  necessary  to  his  existence  ;  and  the  only  practicable  mode  of 
living,  was  by  hunting,  as  he  could  live  on  the  flesh,  and  clothe  him- 
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self  with  the  skins  of  bis  game ;  and  if  he  bad  any  surplas  skins, 
could  use  them  in  covering  bis  cabin,  and  making  it  more  comforta- 
ble. 

The  early  civilization  of  the  old  world  was  entirely  confined  to 
countries  lying  below  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  $  from  thence  it 
spread  to  Asia  Minor,  the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  to 
Greece,  and  extended  to  the  40tb  degree  of  latitude,  where  it  remained 
until  the  Roman  pow^r  extended  it  a  few  degrees  further  north.     In 
these  early  ages,  all  the  inhabitants  living  above  the  50th  degree  of 
latitude,  subsisted  almost  entiri^ly  by  hunting  and  fishing ;  and  those 
living  between  the  40th  and  50th  degrees  of  latitude  subsisted  mostly 
in  the  same  manner,  though  some  of  them  were  wandering  shepherds, 
and  subsisted  upon  the  flesh  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  made  clo- 
thing and  tents  of  their  skins.    These  were  the  only  modes  of  exis- 
tence in  countries  where  the  winters  were  cold  and  severe,  before 
any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  mechanic  arts.    To 
cultivate  the  earth  without  tools  and  implethents  of  husbandry,  has 
been  shown  to  be  impossible ;  and  such  tools  and  implements  cannot 
be  made,  until  a  people  4)ave  made  some  progress  in  the  useful  arts. 
M.  Compte,  a  learned  French  philosopher,  in  a  recent  very  able 
work,  entitled  "Trait6de  Legislation,''  shows  that  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  world,  and  until  within  a  comparatively  few  centuries,  the  na- 
tives of  all  the  isles  of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  conti- 
nents, in  cold  climates,  were  generally  more  rude  and  savage,  and 
had  made  much  less  progress  in  civilization  and  productive  industry, 
than  those  of  warm  climates.    This  is  the  case  with  our  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  even  at  this  day ;  those  of  the  south  have  made  more 
progress  in  civilization,  are  generally  more  intelligent,  have  more 
industry,  and  are  more  inclined  than  those  of  the  north,  to  abandon 
the  chase,  and  live  like  the  whites,  by  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.     A  hunting  people  live  very  much  isolated  and  scattered,  have 
but  few  bonds  of  union,  very  little  society,  and  scarcely  any  govern- 
ment  except  a  chieftain  to  lead  them  to  battle  in  time  of  war.     Each 
one  is  exerting  himself  in  solitude  to  procure  food  for  himself,  or  his 
children,  and  they  rarely  act  in  concert,  except  in  matters  of  war. 
In  warm  climates,  subsistence  is  much  more  abundant,  population 
more  dense,  the  bond  of  union  which  holds  society  together,  the  irnt- 
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onl  sympathy  of  man  for  man  appears  much  stronger,  socjjsty  is 
gnerally  more  firmly  knit  together  under  a  strong  monarchical  gov- 
eminent,  in  most  *  cases  ahsolute;  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  monarch  and 
his  principal  officers ;  and  hence  the  practicability  of  effecting  great 
otijects,  building  cities,  magnificent  palaces,  temples,  &c.,  by  concert 
of  action;  and  hence  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art  of  building  and 
of  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  tools  and  implements  of  husbandry  of  the  first  necessity,  con- 
sist of  the  plough,  spade  or  pick-axe,  hoe,  pruning  hook,  wagon  and 
axa  The  ploughs  in  use  among  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  of  various  shapes,  but  of  rude  form,  with  a  little 
iron  ^re,  some  of  them  having  a  piece  of  wood,  intended  as  a  mould 
board,  to  turn  over  the  ground,  but  very  illy  constructed,  but  the 
majority  of  ploughs  having  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  more  modem 
times,  some  ploughs  were  made  with  wheels,  and  the  mould*board 
VBs  improved  in  shape,,  and  became  better  adapted  to  use ;  but  the 
pkNigfa  was  still  a  larm,  illshapen,  rough  wooden  instrument,  until 
after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  the  invention 
of  iron  mould-boards,  and  iron  landsides  fitted  to  shares,  and  consti- 
totugall  that  part  of  a  plough  which  runs  in  the  ground.  The  first 
iroD  plough  was  made  of  wrought  iron,  in  1804,  in  Scotland,  by 
William  Allan,  of  Lanarkshire.  Iron  ploughs  were  made  in  a  short 
time  by  other  pereons,  afler  his  pattern,  and  in  the  course  of  twelve 
cr  fifteen  years,  cast  iron  ploughs  were  in  general  use  in  Great  Brit- 
•in  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America.  As  all  that 
part  of  the  plough  which  runs  in  the  ground  is  now  made  of  iron,  it 
toon  wears  perfectly  smooth,  runs  much  easier,  cuts  a  more  uniform 
furrow,  and  turns  it  over  smoother,  and  more  perfectly,  than  a  wood- 
en pknigh  possibly  can.  It  does  its  work  much  better  and  faster 
than  a  wooden  plough,  and  requires  not  over  two»thirds  as  much  ani- 
Dial  power  to  dra^  it  through  the  ground.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
aad  most  important  improvements  in  agricultural  implements  which 
bas  ever  been  made. 

During  the  present  century^  carriages  and  wagons  have  been 
SRatly  improved,  and  made  to  run  much  easier,  by  the  introduction 
^  iron  axle-trees,  the  use  of  more  iron  in  their  construction,  and 
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making  the  wood  work  much  lighter.    All  the  implemeDtsof  agri- 
culture have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  present  oentuiy,  and 
many  new  ones  have  been  invented,  such  as  machines  and  inatni- 
roents  for  threshing,  plaatingt  hoeing,  raking  hay,  &c.    Very  little 
improvement  seems  to  have  been  made  in  agricultural  implemeots 
for  thbusands  of  years,  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  presoot 
century ;  in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  the  world  shows,  thatagricul* 
ture  is  the  last  department  of  industry  in  which  improvements  bare 
usually  been  made ;  and  when  made,  that  they  have  been,  in  most 
cases,  only  new  applications  of  some  mechanical  power  or  instrument 
previously  used. 

It  is  somewhat  uncertain  when  and  by  whom  the  art  of  making 
glass  was  discovered  ;  but  it  is  pupposed  to  have  been  discovered  in 
Syria,  three  or  four  centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  was  not 
much  used  or  known  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Augustus  Ceesar,  and 
totally  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  all  the  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. Its  principal  use  among  the  Romans  seems  to  have  been  to 
make  bottles,  drinking  vessels  and  matters  of  ^rnament,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  used  by  them,  if  at  all,  for  windows. 
It  was  occasionally  used  in  churches,  and  expensive  palaces  and  cas- 
tles, in  some  parts  of  Europe  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  though 
very  ezpeosive  and  rarely  used,  until  after  the  12th  century  ;  and  not 
introduced  even  into  the  better  sort  of  farm  houses  in  England  until 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  See  History  of  In- 
ventionB  and  Discoveries,  by  Francis  S.  White,  title  Glass.  Prior  to 
the  use  of  glass,  windows  were  made  sometimes  of  white  linen  cloth* 
but  most  generally  of  lattice  work,  and  must  have  let  in  much  mors 
wind  and  cold  than  light 

Mr.  White  states  that  originally  houses  were  built  with  an  aper- 
ture in  the  roof,  (like  an  Indian  wigwam  or  cabin,)  for  the  smoke  to 
escape ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  generally  warmed  their  hoosss 
by  portable  stoves,  pans  or  brasiers  without  any  pipe,  in  which  tboy 
used  charcoal  and  charred  wood,  and  threw  perfumes  on  it  to  prevent 
any  unpleasant  effluvia.  Seneca  says  that  flues  were  introdoeed  at 
Rome  when  Nero  was  Emperor ;  but  other  authors  make  no  mention 
of  chimnies,  elevated  funnels  or  fliues  for  carrying  off  smoke,  oor 
were  any  to  be  found  in  the  houses  discovered  at  Pompeii  and  He^ 
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colaneum ;  they  are  therefore  supposed  to  be  a  modern  inventioir, 
and  to  have  been  first  erected  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century,  under 
the  name  of  camini.  They  were  introduced  into  England  and  France 
in  the  12th  or  18th  century,  but  did  not  come  into  general  use  among 
the  middling  classes  of  people,  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
in  the  16th  century.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
Chap.  IX.  part  2d,  by  the  learned  Sir  Henry  Hallam,  who  stateff 
substantially  the  same  facts  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  introduction 
of  glass  windows  and  chimnies. 

Stoves  with  pipes  or  flues,  appear  to  have  been  invented  according 
to  Mr.  White,  in  1680,  by  one  Delaslme,  and  were  wholly  unknown 
to  the  Greeks,  Romans,  ahd  all  other  nations  of  antiquity,  whose 
itoves  were  but  open  pans,  in  which  fires  were  made,  mostly  of 
eharcoal  and  charred  wood.  Stoves  were  at  first  made  of  bricks, 
lotnewhat  similar  to  an  oven ;  sometimes  they  were  also  made  of 
earthen,  and  were  not  oAen,  if  at  all,  made  of  iron,  until  near  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Though  the  power  of  steam  was  previously  known,  and  some  at* 
tempts  had  been  made  to  construct  engines  to  convert  it  to  the  use  of 
man,  yet  the  first  steam  engine  of  any  practical  utility,  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  was  constructed  by 'Thomas  Savary,  as  stated 
io  the  last  chapter,  to  whom  a  patent  was  granted  in  1698.  The 
steam  engine  was  however,  so  imperfect  in  its  construction,  and  so 
expensive  to  keep  in  operation,  in  proportion  to  its  power,  that  it  was 
of  comparatively  little  use,  until  it  was  improved  by  Mr.  James 
Watt,  a  Scotchman,  about  the  year  1767 ;  soon  after  that  time,  it 
was  rapidly  brought  into  use,  and  has  been  for  over  half  a  century 
extensively  used  in  working  pumps  for  draining  nAnes,  and  in  rais- 
ing coal,  iron  ore,  and  other  ore  from  the  mined,  as  well  as  for  work* 

• 

log  machinery  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Some 
of  the  coal  mines  of  England  have  been  worked  to  the  depth  of 
nearly  1000  feet,  and  the  coal  all  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
l>y  the  steam  engine. 

Mr.  McCuIloch,  in  his  valuable  Gazetteer,  title  England  and 

Wales,  remarks  as  follows :  coal  stands  at  the  head  of  the  mineral 

products  of  England ;  and  we  are  probably  more  indebted  to  our 

i&exhaostible  supplies  of  this  valuable  mineral,  than  to  any  thing 
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else,  for  the  extraordinary  progress  we  have  made  in  aianofacturmg 
industry.  The  coal  mines  are  all  in  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the 
Kingdom^  and  these  consequently  are  the  great  seats  of  our  manu- 
factures. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  produce  and  consarop- 
tion  of  coal  in  Great  Britain  in  1839. 

Tons. 

Domestic  consumption  and  smaller  manufactures,  18,000,000 

Production  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  6,000,000 

Cotton  manufactures,  800,000 

Woollen,  linen  and  silk,  do.  800,000 

Copper  smelting,  brass  manufactures,  dedT  925,000 

Salt  works,  850,000 

Lime  works,  500,000 

Rail  way  carriages,  steam  boats,  (Ssc.  1,200,000 

Total  consumption  in  England  in  1839,  28,575,000 

Exported  to  Ireland,  do.  1,000,000 

da  to  colonies  and  foreign  parts,  do.  1,449,417 


Total,  31,024,417 

During  the  same  year,  the  imports  of  coals  into  London  amount- 
ed to  2,638,256  tons. 
Let  us  pause  and  contemplate  these  facts  for  a  moment.     Oreat 

Britain  in  the  year  1839  consumed  over  twenty«-eight  and  an  half 
million  tons  of  mineral  coal,  raised  from  her  mines,  generally  sever* 
al  hundred  feet  in  depth,  by  the  aid  and  power  of  the  steam-engine. 
This  enormous  quantity  of  fuel  is  equal  to  about  36,000,000  cofds  of 
wood  of  average  (jpiality ;  and  would  be  about  as  much  as  could  be  pro- 
cured from  1,000,000  acres  of  wood'^land,  of  average  quantity  of  wood. 
There  are  about  fifty-six  million  acres  of  land  on  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  it  would  require  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  or  more,  to  sup* 
ply  such  a  quantity  of  fuel  annually  for  a  single  century.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  also,  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  vast  quantity  of  fuel, 
is  consumed  in  cooking,  and  warming  dwelling-hoiuses,  work-chops^ 
atoreSf  manufacturing  establishments,  6cc.  ^c,  the  principal  part  of 
which  is  required  in  consequence  of  the  severity,  the  coldness,  and 
dampness  of  the  climate.    Not  over  one-third  part  as  much  fuel  k 
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Beeoed  annuallyy  for  warming  dwellings,  work-shopt,  stores,  &C|  in 
Italy,  Greece,  or  Spain,  as  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  in  Greece,  sunny  Greece,  the  warm  climate  of  Greece, 
while  that  country  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  in  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  the  comforts  of  life  produced  by  mechanical  power  were  so 
few,  and  the  power  of  the  people  to  protect  themselves  from  the  cold 
during  the  mfld  winters  of  that  sunny  climate,  was  so  small  and  limi- 
ted, that  cold  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  evil  man  had  to  contend 
with;  greater  even  than  hunger  itself.  See  Aristotle's  politics. 
Book  *2d.  Chap,  iv:  sections  7  and  8.  In  this  ago  of  the  world,  me- 
chanical power  is  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  man  can  provide 

I 

himself  with  a  plenty  of  warm  clothing,  warm,  dry,  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  an  abundance  of  fuel,  and  can  protect  himself  most 
perfectly  against  the  cold,  in  as  high  a  latitude  as  will  furnish  suffi- 
cient vegetation  for  food.  Heat  is  now  the  great  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man family ;  it  relaxes  and  enfeebles  the  system,  so  that  man  will 
Karcely  do  more  than  half  as  much  labour  annually,  at  the  30th,  as 
he  can  from  the  40th  to  the  50th  degree  of  latitude ;  it  operates  upon 
and  excites  the  nervous  system,  and  the  action  of  the  brain ;  in- 
creases the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  secretion  of  bile,  and 
prodoces  fevers  and  diseases  of  various  kinds,  oftep  so  sudden  and 
powerful  in  their  effects,  as  to  baffle  the  science  of  medicine.  Greece 
is  in  nearly  the  same  latitude,  and  is  quite  as  warm  as  the  states  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  probably  warmer,  and  yet  the 
mortality  of  these  States,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  about  twice 
ss  great  as  the  mortality  of  the  States  north  of  the  4l8t  degree  of  la- 
titude. Even  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  far  north  as  the  40lh  de- 
gree of  latitude,  Dr.  Emerson,  a  learned  physician,  in  commenting 
apoB  the  bills  of  mortality  of  that  city,  puts  down  heat,  the  excessive 
heat  of  summer,  as  the  most  powerful  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of 
the  citizens.  Examine  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  deaths  from  cholera  infantum  du- 
nng  the  month  of  August,  run  from  80  to  70  weekly;  during  the 
moaft  of  July,  from  80  to  50  weekly ;  and  during  the  winter  months 
iMtover  2  or  8  weekly.  What  hot  the  excessive  heat  of  summer 
^Id  produce  such  effects  ?  Cold  was  once,  and  until  a  comparatively 
noeat  period,  the  greatest  enemy  of  man  ;  but  he  has  now  almost 
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oDtirely  o?enx>me  it,  by  means  of  mechanical  power,  new  inveDQons 
and  discoveries  in  mechanical  science,  and  the  consequent  accumula- 
tion of  the  comforts  qf  life.  Heat  is  now  his  greatest  enemy, 
against  which  as  yet,  he  has  found  no  efiectual  protection,  though  the 
modern  improvements  in  building,  in  the  medical  sciences  and  the 
general  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  have  diminished  the  ratio  of 
mortality  considerably  among  the  middle  and  higher  dasses  of  peo- 
ple even  in  hot  climates,  though  probably  not  one-fourth  part  as 
much  there,  os  in  cold  climates. 

When  the  first  mill  was  erected  for  sawing  lumber  by  mechanical 
power  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain  however  that  saw-mills  were  not  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  or  any  of  the  ancient 
nations.  The  first  saw-mill,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  it  is  said, 
was  erected  on  the  Island  of  Madeira,  in  1420  ;  and  the  first  one  in 
Norway,  in  1530.  Saw-mills  were  not  introduced  into  England 
until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  for  a  long  time  occasioned  alarm, 
commotion  and  excitement  among  the  sawyers,  for  fear  they  might 
be  thrown  out  of  employment  The  first  one  was  erected  in  London 
in  1633,  but  it  was  demolished  soon  afterwards,  for  fear  it  might  be 
the  means  of  depriving  the  poor  of  employment,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence.  Saw-mills  were  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Massa* 
chusetts  about  the  same  time.  Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  saw- 
mills, boards  and  plank  were  sawed  by  hand,  which  must  have  ren- 
dered sawed  lumber  very  scarce  and  excessively  dear.  It  must  have 
cost  as  much  as  eight,  or  ten  times,  and  perhaps  twenty  times  as 
much  labor  to  make  it,  as  it  does  now. 

The  Greeks,  Romans,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  nations,  under- 
stood sawing  stone  and  marble,  much  better  than  wood,  and  could 
probably  do  it  nearly  as  cheap.  Hence  all  the  ancient  nations  built 
all  their  houses,  and  other  edifices,  of  brick,  stone,  or  marble,  and 
used  wood  only  for  doors,  casings,  and  perhaps  upper  fioors,  and 
roofs  in  some  cases,  and  a  few  other  purposes.  When  they  had  any 
lower  floor,  it  was  undoubtedly  stone  or  brick  laid  on  the  ground ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  no  floors 
at  all,  and .  cooked,  eat,  and  lived  on  the  bare  ground ;  in  fact  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  among  the  wealthier  class  of  Romans* 
while  Rome  was  in  the  height  of  her  power  and  glory.    Tacitus,  in 
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his  Annals,  Book  iii:  section  15,  in  givin"^  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
Piso,  a  distinguished  Roman,  before  the  Senate,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  his  death,  states,  that  afler  the  trial  com- 
menced, he  was  conducted  to  his  house  at  night,  where  he  wrote  a 
few  lines,  apparently  preparing  for  his  defence  the  ensuing  day ; 
that  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  his  wife  having  left  the  room,  he  or- 
dered the  doors  to  be  made  fast ;  that  he  was  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing, his  throat  cut,  and  his  sword  lying  near  him  on  the  ground.  It 
thus  appears  that  this  distinguished  man  lodged  in  a  room  without  any 
fwr  vhaiever^  and  vnth  nothing  to  stand  upon  hvi  the  naked  ground, 

Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  *'  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals," 
Chap,  xxi:  p.  277,  says  that  '*  When  Erasmus  visited  England  in  the 
former  century,  (the  16th,)  the  houses  were  built  of  mud  and  wood, 
were  thatched  with  straw^  and  instead  of  floors  the  bare  earth 
WAS  COVERED  WITH  RUSHES  OR  STRAW ;  but  in  the  latter  end  of  the> 
17tb  century,  the  dwellings  in  towns  were  chiefly  constructed  of 
itone  or  brick,  were  covered  with  slate  or  tiles,  and  floored  with 

TIMBER.'^ 

Let  us  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  see  what  was  the  kind,  con- 
dition and  comforts  of  the  dwellings  and  work-shops  of  the  ancient 
nations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  Europe,  up  fo  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  even  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century.  Their  buildings  were  made  of  brick,  mud, 
wood  and  stone,  without  chimneys  or  flues  to  carry  off  the  smoke, 
ud  without  stoves  having  pipes ;  being  warmed  by  means  of  a  fire 
boilt  on  the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  or  by  coals,  or  charred 
wood  in  a  brasier  or  open  pan,  without  a  pipe,  the  smoke  rising  into 
the  room,  and  passing  off  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  in  many 
respects  like  an  Indian  wigwam  or  cabin.  Secondly,  their  buildings 
were  without  glass  windows,  and  lighted  from  the  aperture  in  the 
mof,  and  by  means  of  windows  sometimes  made  of  white  cloth,  but 
tDore  generally  of  wooden  lattice  work,  which  in  cold  weather  let  in 
■ore  wind  and  cold  than  they  did  light  Thirdly,  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  sawing  lumber  was  so  great,  that  their  buildings  were  gen- 
erally without  floors  of  any  kind,  there  being  nothing  but  the  naked 
roQod  to  stand,  work,  and  put  their  furniture  and  work  upon,  or 
Mck  or  atone  floors,  lying  upon  the  grotind,  and  generally  equally 
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damp,  cold  and  unhealthy,  as  the  ground  itself.  In  foggy,  cloudy, 
damp  rainy  or  snowy  weather  in  winter,  in  such  climates  as  Eng- 
land and  the  north  of  France  or  any  of  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  such  dwellings  would  necessarily  be  cold,  damp, 
smoky,  dark,  gloomy,  and  unhealthy.  Such  buildings  would  be  to- 
tally unfit  for  work-shops  during  more  than  half  the  year,  hence  the 
utter  impossibility,  in  cold  and  damp  climates,  of  prosecuting  the  me- 
chanic arts  to  any  great  extent,  in  such  buildings ;  and  for  want  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture  was  in  a  very  backward^  rude  and  infmnt 
state  ;  husbandry  being  mostly  of  a  pastoral  character,  the  principal 
business  of  the  farmer  being  the  raising  of  cattle.  Not  only  the 
sciences,  but  nearly  all  the  mechanic  arts,  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  and  the  improvements,  inventions  and  productive  industry  of 
man  in  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  the  mechanic  arts  and  in  com- 
merce, and  the  principal  part  of  the  human  family,  were  confined 
to  warm  and  dry  climates,  to  the  warm  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  occupying  the  southern  parts  of  Asia.  In 
fact,  in  those  periods  of  the  world  when  the  mechanic  arts  were  com- 
paratively in  their  infancy,  man  enjoyed  so  few  comforts  of  life,  and 
was  subject  to  so  many  privations  and  sufferings  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  cold  and  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  high  latitudes, 
as  to  produce  very  great  mortality,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  to  increase  very  rapidly  under  such  circumstances. 
Though  Italy  is  not  larger  than  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and 
now  contains  but  very  few  more  inhabitants,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
contain  less ;  yet  the  population  of  Italy  was  plobably  seven  or  eight 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  second  and  third 
centuries  after  the  chriMian  era,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

Though  food  is  the  first  want  of  man,  and  while  in  a  savage  and 
barbarous  state,  undoubtedly  millions  have  perished  for  want  of  a 
regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment ;  but  where  man  has  ac- 
quired the  art  of  making  iron,  and  instruments  and  utensils  of  huh 
bandry,  the  mechanic  arts  and  commerce  have  sprung  up,  and  a 
division  of  employments  has  taken  place,  the  earth  in  all  warm, 
mild  and  temperate,  as  well  as  hot  climates,  and  generally  up  to  near- 
ly the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  seems  to  bring  forth  abundantly,  and 
to  increase  her  productions  in  proportion  to  the  progress  the  people 
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liftve  made  in  the  mecbaoie  arts,  and  in  commerce  ;  famines  become 
uoknowo,  a  general  failure  q£  all  the  difierent  crops  of  a  country, 
never  occurs^  and  the  people  seldom  perish,  nor  are  their  days  shor* 
tened  for  want  of  food.  Though  the  islaod  of  Great  Britain  has  at 
least  eight  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  it  had  seven  or  eight  centu- 
ries since,  yet  the  whole  population  would  be  better  supplied  now 
without  importing  a  pound  of  breadstufis,  than  they  were  then.  In 
Act,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  famines,  dearths  and  scarcities  of 
provisbns,  and  suffering  for  want  of  food,  have  always  occurred 
among  savages,  barbarians,  hunters,  shepherds,  and  agricultural  na« 
tioDS,  and  have  rarely  been  very  destructive  to  human  life  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  among  any  people  who  had  made  very  great  pro* 
licieQcy  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  commerce. 

Aa  a  general  rule,  man  in  all  civilized  countries,  not  even  except- 
ion Great  Britain,  can  supply  himself  with  a  sufficiency  of  food  to 
promote  health  and  longevity,  much  easier  than  he  can  procure  a 
oomfortable  dwelling  suitable  to  promote  health,  and  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  comfortable  clothing,  bedding  and  fuel.  M.  Quetelet,  a  learo- 
od  Belgian  writer,  in  hi§  Essais  S  ur  L.  Homme,  I.  p.  152  to  154t 
oa  the  authority  of  M.  Villerm6,  of  Paris,  shows  that  the  mortality 
umaaliy  in  the  poorest  district  of  Paris,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as 
in  the  wealthiest  district,  that  the  mortality  increases  regularly,  fron> 
the  wealthiest  to  the  poorest  district ;  and  that  it  is  very  little  afl^t- 
edby  any  cause,  except  the  degree  of  comfort,  and  the  wealth  and 
aase  or  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  The  lives  of  the  poor  are  not 
■hortened  in  Paris  by  want  of  food,  aa  much  as  those  of  the  rich  are 
^J  high  living,  over  eating,  and  want  of  exercise,  which  oflen  bring 
on  the  gout,  dyspepsia,  and  a  long  train  of  diseases  which  greatly 
•horten  human  life.  The  cause  of  the  great  mortality  of  the  poor 
>B  Parian  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  is  not  a  want  of  food,  but  a 
vantof  warm,  dry,  airy  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  a  want  of 
niEcieDt  good  bedding,  clothing,  and  fuel,  to  keep  up  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable, an  uniform  temperature  of  the  human  system  day  and  night, 
^riog  the  year. 

Chreal  Btitain  had  in  1841,  over  eighteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
mbabitants,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of  coal  in  1889, 
br  domestic  purposes  alone  was  about  10  million  tons,  or  over  half 
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a  ton  for  each  person.  This  enormous  quantity  of  fuel,  must  hare 
contributed  immensely  in  that  high  latitude,  and  comparatively  cold 
and  damp  climate,  to  aid  in  keeping  up  an  uniform  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  in  their  houses  and  work-shops,  to  keep  it  dry,  and 
thereby  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 

After  acknowledging  the  kind  agency  of  Providence  in  supplying 
the  coal  beds,  they  were  still  almost  useless  to  man,  without  the  aid 
of  the  steam  engine  to  raise  the  coal  out  of  the  mines.  Prior  to  the 
year  1740,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  annually  in  Great  Britain, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  McCuUoch,  was  only  17,000  tons ;  at  present  it 
amounts  to  over  1,000,000  tons  annually,  and  over  7,000,000  tons  of 
coal  is  consumed  annually  in  making  it.  Without  the  steam  engine, 
coal  could  not  be  raised  in  very  great  quantities  ;  without  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal,  such  an  immense  quantity  of  iron  could  not  be  made, 
nor  could  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  machinery  as  is  used  in  the 
cottoUt  woollen,  silk  and  other  manufactories  be  kept  in  motion ; 
without  a  vast  quantity  of  iron,  rail  roads  could  not  be  made  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  nor  could  such  an  immense  quantity  of 
machinery  be  constructed ;  without  all  these  rail  roads,  and  all  this 
machinery,  a  population  of  over  eighteen  millions  of  people,  and  now 
amounting  to  nearly  twenty  millins,  could  not  be  supplied  with  such 
an  enormous  quantity  of  coal  for  fuel,  nor  could  they  be  furnished 
with  employment  whereby  they  might  obtain  a  subsistence  upon  so 
small  an  island.  The  subsistence  of  millions  of  people  may  be  said 
to  depend  on  the  steam  engine. 

In  this  age  of  the  world,  when  food  and  clothing  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally abundant  in  every  civilized  country,  the  greatest  enemies  to 
human  life,  and  the  most  active  causes  which  produce  disease  and 
death  are  heat,  cold  and  dampness  in  excess.  Though  the  labouring 
classes  are  more  exposed  to  these  elements  and  causes  of  disease  than 
the  wealthy,  yet  moderate  and  regular  exercise  daily,  contributes  to 
health,  and  they  are  not  subject  to  the  endless  train  of  diseases 
brought  on  by  luxury,  excessive  indulgence,  and  indolence;  and  up- 
on the  whole,  the  labouring  classes  in  the  United  States,  who  have 
comfortable  dwellings,  live  quite  as  long,  if  not  longer  on  an  average 
than  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.  Such  is  not  the  case  howevert 
among  those  who  are  engaged  on  our  public  workS}  canals  and  rail- 
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Toadsy  and  live  in  temporary  ^antiesy  io  open  that  rain  drives  in  at 
erery^torm  or  shower^.and  without  any  floor  except  a  few  loose 
boards  laid  on  the  ground.  Such  dwellings  are  always  wet  and  datnp, 
ia  wet  weather,  and  the  floors  are  kept  damp  and  cold,  during  the 
principal  part  of  the  year,  by  the  ground  on  which  they  lie.  They 
ire  soon  heated  through  by  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  and  are  penetrated 
with  the  cold  and  the  winds  very  quickly  on  a  change  of  the  weather ; 
aod  m  fact,  they  afibrd  to  their  inmates,  very  little  protection  from 
the  weather,  and  leave  them  almost  as  much  exposed  to  heat  and 
ooid,  wind,  rain  and  dampness,  as  if  they  were  under  the  shelter  of 
nothing  better  than  a  forest  tree.  Such  dwellings,  together  with  an 
iosofficient  quantity  of  bedding,  are  the  fruitful  source  of  disease  and 
death ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  mortality  of  persons  in  such  cir- 
cumstances is  immensely  great,  probably  two  or  three  times  as  great 
as  it  is  among  persons  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  same  diffi- 
coity  and  danger  attend  persons  who  are  poor,  on  settling  in  a  new 
country ;  they  live  in  miserable  dwellings,  or  huts,  with  floors  as 
just  described,  of  loose  boards  either  lying  on  the  ground,  or  within 
a  few  inches  of  it ;  they  are  hot  during  the  day  in  summer,  and  damp 
and  coM  at  night,  and  are  damp  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Such  is  the  case  also,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  large  cities,  where 
tboosands  o(  persons  live  in  cellars,  and  miserable  shells  of  houses, 
on  low  wet  ground .  by  the  side  of  water  courses,  where  the  air  at 
night  is  generally  damp,  and  oAen  foggy ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this, 
great  numbers  are  crouded  in  together  in  small  apartments,  and 
lodgings  poorly  ventilated,  where  they  must  necessarily  suffer  from 
each  others  breath  and  the  exhalations  from  the  human  system. 
Wherever  such*  diseases  as  the  plague,-  yellow  fever,  Asiatic  cholera, 
dysentery,  &c.  have  appeared  in  cities,  they  have  uniformly  made 
their  appearance  among  the  poor  in  such  dwellings  along  the  water 
eourses;  and  there  also  they  have  continued  the  greatest  length  of 
^ine,  and  been  the  most  destructive  to  human  life. 

Soch  also  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  all  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  throughout  the  world,  pri- 
or to  the  invention  of  saw  mills,  glass  windows  and  chimnies.  Even 
^  rich  had  no  floors  except  brick  or  stone,  laid  upon  the  ground, 
^as  damp  and  cold  as  the  ground  itself;  and  the  poor  generallf 
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had  no  floors  but  the  naked  ground.  They  had  no  glass  windows  by 
which  they  could  admit  the  light*  and  exclude  the  cold  and  dampneaa 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  shut  out  the  damp  atmosphere  at  night ;  nor 
had  they  any  chimnies  or  stoves  by  which  they  could  warm  their 
houses  and  dry  them  when  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  carry  off 
the  smoke,  without  letting  in  the  cold. 

Great  care  is  now  taken,  by  persons  who  are  able,  to  have  either 
cellars  under  their  houses,  or  to  raise  them  up  some  feet  from  the 
ground,  so  that  the  dampness  of  the  earth  may  not  affect  their  floors, 
and  thus  penetrate  into  their  rooms  ;  and  in  building  brick  houses^ 
many  persons  fur  out,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  put  studs  upon  the  inside 
of  the  brick  wall,  and  lath  and  plaster  upon  them,  in  order  to  keep 
the  dampness  of  the  brick  walls  from  penetrating  through  into  the 
rooms.  All  these  improvements  of  modern  times,  have  contributed 
to  increase  the  comforts,  promote  the  health,  lessen  the  sickness  and 
mortality,  and  lengthen  the  life  of  man. 

My  readers  will  readily  perceive  the  impossibility  of  mechanics 
and  manufacturers  working  in  cold  climates,  except  in  summer,  in 
houses  and  workshops  constructed,  warmed  and  lighted  as  they  were 
in  ancient  times.  In  order  to  perform  much  labor  of  a  mechanical 
or  manufacturing  character  in  cold  and  damp  climates,  gpod^  dry  and 
comfortable,  well  lighted  and  well  warmed  workshops  are  absolutely 
necessary  ;  otherwise  the  labor  of  the  workmen  must  be  mostly  con- 
fined to  a  few  months  of  the  warm  season,  and  they  must  lie  almost 
idle  during  more  than  half  the  year.  Not  so  in  warm  and  dry  cli- 
mates, where  the  atmosphere  is  so  warm  and  dry,  during  the  most 
of  the  year,  that  all  the  mechanic  needs  is  a  shelter  or  covering  suf- 
ficient to  protect  him  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  to  enable  him  to  con* 
tinue  his  labor,  with  but  little  interruption,  during  the  whole  year. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  inhabitants  of  France  and 
England,  as  well  as  of  all  central  andjiorthern  Europe,  remained  in 
a  rude  and  barbarous  condition,  living  either  in  the  pastoral  or  hunt- 
ing state,  ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  destitute  of  what  even 
the  poor  now  esteem  the  ordinary  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life, 
for  centuries  after  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  southern  Asia,  Greece, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  northern  Africa  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  commerce  and  civilization. 
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The  increase  of  population,  of  power,  and  of  wealth,  has  pro- 
gresBed  step  by  step,  in  all  civilized  countries,  with  the  inventions 
tod  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  increase  of  productive 
iodustrj,  and  the  extension  of  commerce  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  for  centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  ^s  well  as  long  after- 
wards, the  nations  about  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  southern  Asia, 
bad  from  five  to  ten  times  as  much  population,  in  proportion  to  their 
territory  capable  of  cultivation,  as  the  nations'of  central  and  northern 
Barope  ;  though  the  latter  are  now  much  more  densely  populated, 
and  in  most  instances,  have  two  or  three  times  as  dense  a  population 
as  the  former. 

Though  the  art  of  spinning  and  weaving  wool  and  flax  into  cloth 
was  introduced  by  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  now  France,  and  into  Great 
Britain,  before  the  Christian  era,  or  about  that  time,  yet  the  manu* 
facture  of  cloth  in  these  countries  was  extremely  limited,  until  within 
the  last  two  or  three  centuries.  Flanders  or  Burgundy,  now  Bel- 
gium, was  the  first  country  in  a  high  latitude  and  cold  climate  where 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  of  any  kind  was  ever  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  it  an  article  of  foreign  commerce  and  exportation. 
ThoQgh  the  Flemish  seem  to  have  been  in  advance,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  of  the  English,  French,  Spaniards,  and  all  the  na* 
tions  of  central  and  northern  Europe  during  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
and  for  some  centuries  previous,  yet  they  were  behind  the  Venetians, 
and  did  not  make  very  rapid  progress  in  manufactures  (and  in  fact  it 
was  impossible  for  them  \p  do  so)  until  the  latter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  aAer  the  introduction  of  chimnies  with  fines,  and 
glass  windows  in  their  houses  and  workshops.  Flanders  fiourished 
aod  increased  in  population,  wealth  and  power  during  the  whole  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  until  the  commencement 
of  the  religious  persecutions  and  wars  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the 
ftike  of  Alva,  about  the  year  1567,  with  greater  rapidity  than  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  except  Venice,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
nca.  Venice  prospered  by  means  of  manufacturing  industry  and 
oomroercial  enterprize  combined  ;  but  the' chief  source  of  the  pros- 
perity and  increase  of  population  and  wealth  in  Flanders,  was  their 
tensive  manufactures  of  wool,  linen,  laces,  &c.  Vast  quantities  of 
^^1  were  sent  annually  from  Spain,  England  and  France  to  Flan- 
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dens,  to  be  manufactured  into  cloth,  and  the  cloth,  when  manufac- 
tured,  transported  back  to  the  countries  which  furnished  the  wool. 
This  course  of  business  made  all  these  countries,  in  some  measure, 
tributary  to,  and  contributors  to  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  little 
Dukedom  of  Burgundy.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu- 
ries, Bruges,  and  afterwards  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam,  were  more 
wealthy  and  prosperous,  and  Bruges,  in  the  height  of  her  prosperity, 
was  also  more  populous*  than  either  London  or  Paris.  The  revenues 
of  the  Dake  of  Burgundy  were  then  estimated  as  greater  than  those 
of  England  or  France.  See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  Harper's  edi- 
tion, 102,  note. 

The  first  impulse  to  the  manufacture  of  wool  in  England  was  giv- 
en in  the  14th  century,  by  Edward  III.,  who  invited,  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  Flemish  manufacturers  to  remove  to  England 
and  establish  themselves  there,  in  the  woollen  manufacture;  and 
during  the  religious  persecutions  and  civil  wars  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  the  greater  part  of  the  Protestant 
refugees  fled  to  England,  and  sought  the  protection  of  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, where  they  contributed  to  increase  and  extend  the  manufiMS- 
turing  skill,  science,  industry,  and  prosperity  of  the  British  nation. 
It  appears  from  the  learned  work  of  Sir  Henry  Hallsm,  on  *'  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages,"  that  the  principal  part  of  the  dress  of  men 
in  England,  previous  to  the  14th  century,  was  made  of  leather.  See 
Harper's  Ed.  p.  486,  and  491,  note.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ninth  Chap- 
ter, shows  the  style  of  building  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  misera- 
ble and  comfortless  condition  of  the  dwellings,  even  of  the  wealthy ; 
the  character  of  their  clothing,  made  mostly  of  leather,  furs  aD4 
skins ;  the  scantiness  of  their  furniture,  having  but  a  few  beds,  chairs, 
or  benches,  tables,  and  kitchen  furniture,  mostly  of  a  very  coarse 
kind,  with  very  little  bedding ;  and  destitute  of  a  great  proportion  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  now  enjoyed  by  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
laborers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON   THE   PRINCIPAL   PRODUCTS   OP   AGRICULTURE. 

The  seeds  of  certain  plants  which  have  been  used  by  man  from 
time  immemorial  for  making  bread,  baking  and  eating  as  his  princi' 
pal  food  in  most  countries,  are  called  bread  corns.  The  principal 
bread  corns  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat  and  maize,  or 
Indian  corn,  rice  and  millet.  All  these  grains  respectively,  grow 
spontaDeously  in  some  climates  and  countries,  and  the  most  of  them 
are  native  plants  of  many  countries ;  but  all  the  grains,  vegetables, 
plants,  fruits  and  grasses,  which  man  has  cultivated  with  great  la- 
bor and  attention  for  ages  and  centuries,  and  transferred  from  one 
climate  and  country  to  another,  have  gradually  improved  in  quality 
under  his  fostering  care,  and  become  more  productive. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  have  been  cultivated  in  Egypt  from  time 
immemorial,  and  constituted  the  principal  bread  corn  of  that  coun- 
try, as  appears  from  the  Scriptures.  See  Exodus,  IX.  31 ;  and  wheat 
and  barley  appeared  to  have  been  the  principal  bread  stufis  of  the 
Inaelites ;  see  Genesis,  XXX.  14,  Deut.  VIII.  8,  and  Watson's  Bib- 
liealDict  titles  Wheat  and  Barley. 

Wheat  is  the  most  valuable  to  man  of  any  species  of  grain ;  but 
unfortunately  for  the  human  family,  it  is  the  most  tender,  and  easily 
^ected  by  the  -weathef,  wind,  soil,  climate,  heat,  dampness,  insects 
of  various  kinds,  and  frosts,  of  any  of  the  grains,  and  requires  great- 
^  care  and  attention  in  preparing  and  cleaning  the  ground,  secur- 
^H  it  against  water,  and  getting  good  seed,  perfectly  free  from  all 
fool  stuff,  than  any  other  crop  which  the  farmer  cultivates.  Though 
't  grows  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe  from  the  dOth  to  above  the 
^  degree  of  latitude  ;  from  Italy  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
'^i^n  Sea,  to,  and  including  the  southern  parts  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  yet  it  requires  a  peculiar  and  fine,  rich  loamy  limestone, 
^  gtavel  and  clay  soil ;  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry,  and  a  favor- 
*H«  season  to  bring  forward  as  well  as  to  ripen  and  harvest  the  crop. 
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When  sown  on  very  rich  interval  or  bottom  lands,  the  straw  often 
grows  so  rank  and  large  that  it  is  tender,  falls  down,  and  the 
wheat  blasts ;  when  sown  on  light  and  poor  sandy  soil,   it  will  oAeo 
scarcely  produce  as  much  as  the  seed ;  when  sown  on  wet  ground, 
and  the  water  stands  on  it  during  the  winter,  it  seems  to  turn  to  chess 
or  cheat ;  when  sown  on  stiff  clay  soil,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
spring  is  unfavorable,  and  the  top  of  the  ground  thaws  during  the 
day,  and  freezes  at  night  for  many  days  in  succession,  the  ground 
oAen  heaves,  and  breaks  the  roots  and  kills  the  wheat ;  and  when 
the  wheat  gets  large  in  the  fall,  it  is  sometimes  smothered  and  killed 
by  deep  snows.     When  the  soil,  climate,  season,  and  mode  of  cul- 
tivation are  all  favorable,  it  yields  an  abundant  and  rich  harvest, 
and  is  in  most  countries,  the  most  profitable  crop  a  farmer  can  raise, 
but  in  most  soils,  it  is  the  most  unproductive  and  hazardous. 

It  requires  that  the  ground  should  be  mellow,  and  perfectly  free 
from  all  noxious  weeds  or  grasses,  as  it  is  more  easily  affected  and 
overrun  with  foul  stuff,  than  any  other  grain  or  plant ;  and  therefore 
it  does  the  best  on  lands  entirely  new,  where  all  foul  stuff  has  been 
killed  by  the  fires  in  clearing  the  land,  or  in  an  old  highly  cultivated 
country,  where  the  farmers  by  a  rotation  of  crops,  of  grains  and 
grasses,  keep  the  ground  mellow  and  perfectly  free  from  every  kind 
of  vegetation  except  what  he  sows  or  plants  upon  it.  It  has  been 
found,  in  almost  all  parts  of  these  United  States,  that  the  wheat  crop 
declines  as  the  country  grows  older,  until  large  cities  grow  up«  the 
country  becomes  more  densely  populated,  the  demand  for  wheat 
much  greater,  and  the  markets  better,  when  a  better,  more  sci- 
entific  and  more  careful,  laborious  and  expensive  mode  of  culture  is 
usually  adopted,  and  the  culture  of  wheat  then  revives.  Even  the 
far  famed  western  New  York  seems  to  be  declining  as  a  wheat  grow- 
ing country.  The  high  culture,  and  high  prices  of  England  and 
Belgium  are  the  principal  reasons  why  the  heaviest  crops  of  wheat 
are  more  generally  raised  in  those  countries  than  in  any  other. 

Sir  H.  Ilallam  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his  Middle  Ages,  page  496, 
of  Harper's  Ed.  makes  the  following  remarks :  *^  The  culture  of  ara- 
ble land  was  very  imperfect.  Fleta  remarks,  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  I.  or  11.  that  unless  an  acre  produced  more  than  six  bushels  of 
com,  the  farmer  would  be  a  loser,  and  the  land  yield  no  rent.    And 
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Sir  JobD  Collum,  from  very  minute  accounts,  has  calculated  that 
Dine  or  ten  bushels  were  a  full  average  crop,  on  an  acre  of  wheat. 
An  amazing  excess  of  tillage  accompanied  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
pTodaced  this  imperfect  cultivation.''  These  remarks  would  apply 
literally  to  the  United  States ;  the  crop  of  wheat  per  acre  even  in 
vheat  growing  districts,  taking  a  country  together  for  a  series  of 
years,  will  not  average  over  ten  or  twelve  bushels ;  and  taking  the 
whole  United  States  will  not  average  over  eight  or  ten  bushels  per 
acre;  while  the  average  crop  for  the  whole  of  England  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  McCulloch  and  other  British  writers,  at  three  English  quar- 
ters, or  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre.  Th^e  whole  annual  crop  of 
wheat  in  England  and  Wales  is  over  100,000,000  of  bushels  ;  it  is 
eadmaled  in  Brando's  Eucylopoedia  of  Science  and  Art,  title  wheat, 
at  120,000,000  bushels  in  1842.  It  is  beyond  doubt,  considerably 
larger  than  the  whole  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  which  in 
1839  amounted  to  but  84,823,272  bushels ;  and  probably  the  crop  of 
1845,  tbe  largest  we  have  ever  had,  did  not  exceed  110,000,000  bush- 
ds.  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  sixpence  per  acre,  seems  to  have 
been  about  the  average  rent  for  arable  lands  in  England  during  the 
13th  century.  What  a  contrast  with  the  rents  of  the  present  time, 
which  will  probably  average  over  two  pounds  sterling  per  acre ! 
As  wheat  is  much  superior  for  bread  to  any  other  grain,  and  the  quan- 
tity which  can  be  raised  more  limited  than  that  of  the  coarser  grains, 
tbe  surplus  wheat  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country,  is  never  very 
great  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  price  is  not  depressed  as  much 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  as  Indian  corn  frequently  is.  There  is 
scarcely  any  wheat  cultivated  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Mand,  Connecticut,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Floridat 
and  in  many  large  districts  of  country  in  most  of  the  other  States  ; 
and  the  whole  supply  for  the  whole  population  of  tbe  Union,  is  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  than  theiquantity  raised  in  Great 
Britain  is  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  island. 

Great  Britain  exported  wheat  and  fiour  to  a  moderate  extent,  dii' 
'ingtbe  first  half,  and  central  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  until  the 
year  1767,  when  her  imports  first  exceeded  her  exports.  The  ex- 
<*w  of  exports  over  imports,  from  1700  to  1725,  amounted  to  3,067,- 
^15  imperial  quarters  of  8  bushels  each,  or  24,460,120  bushels  in  25 
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years ;  from  1755  to  ^^^  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  was  2,446,853  quarters,  or  19,570,824  bushels  in  11  yean ; 
from  1766  to  1780,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  equal  to 
846,658  quarters,  or  6,773,264  bushels  in  15  years ;  from  1781  to 
1800,  both  inclusive,  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  equal  to 
5,512,487  quarters,  during  the  20  years.  See  1st  McCulIoch's  Com. 
Diet.  p.  506. 

The  excess  of  imports  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  into  Great  Britain 
over  her  exports  from  1801  to  1S20,  both  inclusive,  were  equal  to 
11,962,296  quarters  ;  and  from  1821  to  1840,  the  excess  of  imports 
was  equal  to  24,256,897  quarters,  or  194,155,176  bushels  in  the  20 
years ;  less  than  ten  million  bushels  annually.  The  annual  crop 
about  the  years  1838  to  1840  was  estimated  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen 
million  quarters,  or  from  one  hundred  and  four  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  million  bushels,  being  from  ten  to  twelve  times  as  much  as 
was  imported.     See  Brande^s  Ency.,  titles  wheat  and  corn. 

The  excess  of  exports  of  flour  and  wheat  from  England,  over  the 
imports,  in  four  years,  from  1697  to  1700  inclusive,  was  but  69,438 
quarters,  or  555,464  bushels.  The  population  of  the  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1700,  was  only  about  6,500,000 ;  and  in 
1767,  when  the  imports  of  flour  and  wheat  first  exceeded  the  exports, 
the  whole  population  of  the  island  was  only  about  8,000,000,  and  the 
population  increased  from  that  time  to  1841,  a  period  of  but  74  years, 
to  18,526,567,  without  reckoning  the  Army  or  Navy.  The  British 
people  consume  annually,  each  of  them  on  an  average,  about  six 
bushels  of  wheat ;  and  though  the  increase  of  the  population  from 
1700  to  1841  was  over  twelve  million  persons,  and  requiring  at  the 
rate  they  now  consume  wheat  and  flour,  at  least  seventy-three  millioDS 
of  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  beside  other  grains,  yet  the  increase  of 
the  production  of  wheat  on  that  island  has  been  so  enorofiod^ 
great,  as  to  nearly  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,. and  to 
require  an  importation  of  only  about  ten  million  bushels  annually ; 
and  the  crop  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  so  good,  that  the  whole 
excess  of  importation  during  these  three  years,  was  but  16,348,408 
bushels.  The  annual  crop,  about  the  year  1765,  was  estimated  at 
less  than  thirty-five  millions  of  bushels,  and  previous  to  the  year  1668, 
at  but  fourteen  millions  of  bushels.    See  1st  McCulloch's  Com.  Diet- 
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498, 240  and  241.  In  1840  it  was  about  one  hundred  and  fi(\een,  or 
oae  hundred  and  twenty  million  bushelS)  while  that  of  the  whole 
United  States  was  only  about  eighty-five  million  bushels.  This  is 
pretty  conclusive  evidence,  that  the  extent  of  the  culture  increases, 
and  its  chanAster  improves,  as  the  demand  increases,  and  the  price 
rises  ]  and  that  the  demand  and  the  price  increase,  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  population,  who 
are  consumers  and  not  producers,  and  by  the  productiveness  of  their 
industry,  acquire  the  means  of  paying  high  prices  for  bread  stuffs. 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  cited  in  McCuUoch's  Commercial 
Diet,  title  bread,  that  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  England  pro- 
duced very  little  wheat,  that  the  wealthy  only  lived  on  wheat  bread, 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  lived  on  rye,  barley  and  oats ;  and 
that  at  the  revolution  of"  1668,  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  England 
and  Wales  was  estimated  at  but  1,750,000  quarters,  or  fourteen  mil- 
lion bushels  ;  about  one  eighth  part  as  much  as  it  was  in  1840. 

It  thus  appears,  not  only  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole,  eat  more  wheat  annually,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  that  the  growtli  of  wheat  in  that 
island  has  increased  during  the  last  140  years  nearly  as  rapidly  as- 
tbe  population.  Whatever  want  and  suffering  there  mny  be  in  Great 
Britain  among  the  poor,  must  be  owing  entirely  to  an  unequal  and 
QDJust  distribution  of  the  products  of  labour,  and  not  to  any  general 
want,  nor  to  any  other  cause.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  kingdom  is  the  main  spring,  and  principal  cause  of 
its  extensive  commerce,  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  its  agriculture,, 
the  rapid  increase  of  wealth,  power,  and  the  comforts  of  life,  the  gen- 
eral decline  of  the  ratio  of  mortality,  and  the  great  increase  of  the 
popnlation.  In  as  much  as  the  British  people,  though  numbering  in 
1841,  over  eighteen  and  a  half  millions,  exclusive  of  the  army  and' 
oavy,  on  a  territory  less  than  the  two  chivalrous  states  of  Virginia 
and  S.  Carolina,  raise  nx>re  wheat  than  the  whole  United  States,  it  b 
luudly.to  be  expected  that  we  can  ever  depend  on  Great  Britain  as  a 
market  for  our  wheat ;  unless  we  are  willing  to  live  on  coarse  grains, 
tod  sell  oar  flour  at  an  extremely  low  price,  say  three  dollars  per  bar- 
rel in  New  York,  in  payment  for  manufactured  stuffs  of  wool,  cot- 
^0]  iron  and  silk,  which  we  ought  to  produce  for  ourselves. 
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it  is  generally  estimated  that  the  people  of  central  and  northern 
Europe  consume  annually,  on  an  average,  including  both  children  and 
dolts,  about  a  quarter,  or  eight  bushels  of  wheat  each,  ten  of  rye,  corn 
or  barley,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  grains  ;  or  twenty  bushels  of  oats. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  including  the  army 
and  navy,  amounted  in  1811  to  12,609,864,  and  must  have  averaged 
during  the  twenty  five  years,  from  1801  to  1825  inclusive,  over 
thirteen  millions  of  persons.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table,  that 
the  importation  of  bread  stuffs,  during  that  whole  period,  was  only 
about  sufficient  to  support  one  and  a  half  million  persons  ;  conse- 
quently, the  agricultural  products  of  that  little  island,  must  have  sup- 
plied with  bread  stufis  an  average  of  eleven  and  an  half  million  peo- 
ple, more  than  three  quarters  of  which  was  wheat ;  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  wheat  than  was  ever  eaten  by  any  other  people  on  the  face 
of  this  globe. 

During  the  fore  part  of  the  French  revolution,  from  about  1793  !o 
1904,  a  considerable  quantity  of  breadstuffs  was  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain,  but  the  above  table  shows  how  utterly 
insignificant  the  quantity  exported  by  us  to  Great  Britain  during  the 
twenty  five  years,  from  1801  to  1825,  inclusive  ;  amounting  on  an 
average  to  only  645,696  bushels  of  grain  and  flour  of  all  kinds ; 
and  the  quantity  from  1825  to  1887,  was  still  more  insignificant,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time.  The  above  table  also  shows  how  nice  the 
tastes  of  the  British  are  ;  that  they  import  comparatively  little  eoarse 
grain  from  any  country  except  Ireland  ;  more  thaa  eleven-twelflhs 
of  the  imports  from  the  United  States,  and  more  than  half  from  all 
•  Other  countries  except  Ir^eland,  being  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  and 
that  nearly  .half  of  all  the  breadstufv  they  import  come  from  Ire- 
land. 

The  average  population  of  Ireland,  during  the  same  period,  from 
1801  to  1825  inclusive,  was  about  6,000,000  ;  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  very  few  in  manufacturing,  except 
in  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  population  of  Ireland  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1841,  amounted  to  8,205,382.  Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  Gazet- 
teer, speaking  of  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  says :  ^<  Of 
its  8,000,000  of  people,  it  is  stf^posed  that  5,000,000  are  mainly 
supported  by  the  potatoe,  and  2,500,000  of  the  remainder,  principally 
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depend  on  oats  ;''  this  leaves  but  500,000,  or  ^ne-Bijctdenth  part  of  the 
whole,  who  are  able  to  live  on  wheat  bread  ;  while  three  quarters  oi 
all  the  bread  corn  consumed  by  the  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain,  is  wheat.  An  agricaltural  people,  like  the  Irish,  who  de- 
pend on  buying  their  clothing,  and  manufactured  fabrics  generally, 
of  other  nations,  and  paying  for  them  in  agricultural  products,  are 
always  poor,  and  are  obliged  to  eat  the  coarsest  food  which  they 
raise,  and  sell  the  best  and  most  valuable  ;  in  other  words,  they  most 
do  as  the  Irish  now  do,  sell  their  wheat,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  all 
the  best  of  their  meats,  and  live  on  oats,  potatoes,  and  refuse  meats. 
On  the  contrary,  manufacturing  and  commercial  nations  have  grown 
rich  very  rapidly,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  lived  sumptuously  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.  Not  only  the  .vealthy,  the  commercial  and  pro- 
fessional classes,  but  nearly  all  the  mechanical  and  n^anufacturing 
classes  of  Great  Britain,  live  on  wheat  bread ;  and  only  the  Tery 
poor,  and  the  agricultural  labourers,  live  on  potatoes,  and  oat  bread, 
like  the  Irish.  The  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labourers  earn 
on  an  average  nearly  twice  as  much  as  agricultural  labourers  do, 
which  enables  them  generally  to  live  on  wheat  bread,  and  to  enjoyt 
as  a  class,  more  comforts  and  more  luxuries,  than  any  agricultural 
labourers  ever  did  enjoy,  in  any  country,  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

RTS. 

Rye  grows  and  flourishes  in  all  countries  and  climates,  and  on  all 
soils  where  wheat  will  grow  ;  but  being  coarser,  and  less  palatable 
for  bread  than  wheat,  it  is  much  less  esteemed,  and  though  contain- 
ing very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  nourishment,  yet  the  demand 
for  rye  is  so  much  less  than  wheat,  that  it  usually  commands  a  price . 
only  from  a  half  to  two  thirds  das  great  It*  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
Crete.  The  berry  is  much  less  plump  than  wheat,  and  on  that  ac- 
count wheat,  on  first  rate  soils,  and  good  selEisons,  will  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  bushels ;  but  it  is  very  little  affected  with  the 
many  casualties,  which  often  occur  to  ruin  wheat ;  and  will  grow 
and  fill  well,  on  any  soil  and  any  land,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet 
or  dry,  which  is  fit  for  either  wheat,  barley,  oats,  corn,  or  most  other 
grain.  It  is  one  of  the  least  hazardous  crops  which  can  he  cultivated, 
and  together  with  Indian  corn,  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  bread, 
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by  more  than  half  of  the  agricultural  population  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  quantity  of  rye  rained  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  was  18,645,567  bushels ;  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  his  report  as  Com- 
niadoner  of  the  Patent  Office,  estimates  the  crop  of  1842  at 
22,702,952  bushels,  and  that  of  1844  at  26,450,000  bushels.  Much 
of  it  has  been  heretofore  distilled  into  whiskey.  It  constitutes  the 
principal  bread  corn  of  Germany  and  Russia.  The  cultivation  of 
rye  in  the  United  States  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent 
whicii  the  market  may  demand. 

OATS. 

Oats  grow  in  any  climate  and  country  where  wheat  and  rye  do, 
Tbey  were  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  are  now  pretty 
extensively  used  for  bread  in  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
some  in  England,  and  various  countries  on  the  continent.  The 
quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  123,071,341  bush- 
els.  Mr.  Ellsworth  estimated  the  crop  of  1842  at  150,883,617  bush- 
els, and  that  of  1844  at  172,247,000  bushels.  They  are  almost  all 
Qsed  for  horsefeed,  and  none,  or  scarcely  any  is  made  into  bread. 
They  make  bread  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  either  rye,  or  Indian 
corn,  and  are  not  esteemed  of  very  great  value  in  the  United  States, 
u  their  place  can  be  supplied  by  other  grains,  which  are  more  nu- 
tritieas.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  they  were  much  used 
UDoog  the  Romans,  as  frequent  mention  is  made  of  them  in  the 
works  of  Roman  authors ;  and  they  are  much  more  easily  cultivated 
tiian  wheat  in  a  low  state  of  agriculture. 

BARLEY. 

Barley  has  been  cultivated  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  from  time  immemorial ;  its  native  country  is  unknown,  some 
•ecribing  it  to  Tartary,  others  to  Siberia,  and  a  few  to  Scotland;  and 
like  many  other  plants  and  grains,  it  is  most  likely  that  it  is  a  native 
of  many  countries.  It  grows  and  flourishes  in  the  same  climates  as 
whnit,  rye,  and  oats,  including  all  temperate  and  cold  climates  and 
conntries ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  table  of  the  different 
loods  and  quantities  of  bread  cprn  imported  into  Great  Britain.  In 
Spain  and  Sicily,  it  is  said  to  produce  two  crops  a  year.  It  was  ez- 
teosiveiy  cultivaled  in  Palestine,  and  used  for  bread,  as  appears  by 
die  Boriptures  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  testament     It  is  also  used 
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for  brend  at  this  day  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  and  some  in  Great  Britain,  though  its  principal  use  in  Oreat 
Britain,  and  its  only  use  in  the  United  States,  is  to  malt,  and  make 
into  beer. 

Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  Gazetteer,  title  England  and  Wales,  states 
that  the  breweries  of  England  in  1830,  yielded  4,678,000  barrels  of 
beer;  and  he  estimates  the  porter  brewed  at  from  1,800,000  to 
2,000,000  barrels,  making  in  all,  over  6,500,000  barrels ;  and  eqnal 
in  its  intoxicating  properties,  to  about  24,000,000  gallons  of  rum. 

The  quantity  of  barley  cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  small, 
and  considering  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  it  is  so;  and  the  quantity,  according  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's 
estimates,  seems  to  be  declining.  It  amounted  in  1839,  to  4,161,504, 
in  1842,  to  3,871,622,  and  in  1844,  to  but  3,627,000  bushels;  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  being  raised  in  the  single  state  of  New  York, 
where  the  temperance  reformation  has  taken  pretty  deep  root,  which 
has  occasioned  a  considerable  decline  in  its  cultivation. 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  plant  of  Asia,  and  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  but  a  few  centuries  since.  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain  since  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, though  not  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  considerably  used  for 
bread  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France,  and  some  other  countries 
of  Europe*,  but  is  not  much  used  in  Great  Britain.  The  quantity 
raised  in  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  7,291,743  bushels ;  in  1842, 
it  amounted  to  9,483,400,  and  in  1844,  to  9,071,000  bushels. 

Millet  is  a  coarse  grain,  used  mostly  for  poultry,  but  little  cultiva- 
ted, and  of  but  little  value  comparatively  to  tho  human  family. 

RICE. 

Rice  has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  and  furnished 
much  of  the  bread  stuff  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and  of  the  great- 
er part  of  southern  Asia,  and  the  neighboring  islands.  It  requires 
moist,  flat  and  marshy  lands,  and  does  the  best  on  lands  covered  with 
water  a  part  of  the  year,  by  the  overflow  of  rivers,  marshes  or  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  It  grows  only  in  hot  and  warm  climates,  and  re- 
quires  such  peculiarities  as  to  soil  and  irrigation,  that  its  culture  can 
never  be  very  extensive ;  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  mostly  con- 
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fiDod  to  the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louis* 
iana.    The  total  amount  cultivated  in  the  United.  States  in  1899, 
was  only  80,841,422  pounds,  equal  to  nearly  1,350,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  food.     The  quantity  raised  in  1842,  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  at  94,007,000  pounds;  and  in  1844,   to   111,759,000 
poQods.    As  the  quantity  of  land  adapted  to  it,  and  on  which  it  can 
be  cultivated  advantageously,  is  quite  limited,  the  increased  demand 
keeps  pace  with  the  supply,  and  keeps  it  up  to  a  fair  price ;  and  it  is 
almost  the  only  article  cultivated  in  warm  climates,  by  the  labour  of 
African  slaves,  which  has  not  fallen  rapidly  in  price,  during  the  last 
half  century.     Avarfco  is  so  strong,  and  has  induced  the  planters  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Brazil,  as  well  as  of  our  southern  states,  to  im- 
port and  multiply  the  number  of  slaves  so  rapidly,  to  enable  them  to 
gpw  suddenly  rich  by  increasing  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee, 
sDgar,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits,  that  the  increased  production  of 
ihose  articles  has  been  much  greater  than  the  demand,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  a  rapid  decline  of  the  market  value  of  almost  all 
of  them;  cotton  now  brings  only  about  one  fourth  as  much  as  it  did 
fiffy  years  since,  and  the  price  of  tobacco  has  long  been  so  low,  that 
its  culture  has  been  a  poor  business,  even  with  slave  labor.     The  lim- 
ited quantity  of  good  rice  lands,  saves  the  rice  planter  from  the  same 
roinoas  consequences. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  Mariner's  Compass,  it  was  impossible 
to  navigate  the  ocean  with  safety,  or  even  at  all,  except  along  its 
<x)sst8 ;  and  hence  navigation  and  transportation  by  water  was  pretty 
mudi  confined  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Red  seas,  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  This  invention  is  claimed 
by  the  Neapolitans  to  have  been  made  by  one  of  their  citizens  about 
t^year  1302  ;  while  the  Venetians  state  that  they  introduced  it  from 
China  about  the  year  1260.  This  valuable  invention  extended,  and 
<^ged  the  character  of  navigation,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1492  ;  and  stimulated  man 
by  opening  to  his  view,  the  broadest  field  of  commercial  enterprise 
^hich  be  had  ever  witnessed. 

INDIAN   CORN. 

The  discovery  of  America,  soon  led  to  the  introduction  to  the  civi- 
<ized  world,  of  the  knowledge,  use  and  cultivation  of  maize,  or  Indian 
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corn,  and  potatoes,  which  are  native  plants  of  the  western  continent, 
and  have  done  more  to  benefit  mankind,  than  all  its  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.     Indian  corn  is  a  native  plant  of  a  warm  climate,  bnt  by 
planting  it  farther  north,  and  replanting  the  seed  thus  grown  from 
year  to  year,  the  climate  has  had  an  effect  to  lessen  the  blade  and 
stalk,  as  well  as  the  ear  and  kernel,  and  so  far  changed  its  charac- 
ter, as  to  adapt  it  to  the  climate,  so  that  corn  which  has  been  planted 
in  Canada  for  a  series  of  years,  being  small,  grows  quick  and  gener- 
ally ripens  as  far  north  as  the  46th  or  47th  degree  of  latitude.     It 
grows,  and  can  be  cultivated  to  advantage  from  the  equator  to  about 
the  46th  degree  of  latitude,  though  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and 
buckwheat  cannot  be  cultivated  much  below  the  30th  degree,  except 
on  lands  several  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean.     Mr.  McCuilocb  in 
his  Com.  Diet,  title  maize,  remarks  that,  "  It  was  introduced  into  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  about  the  beginning,  and  into  England  a  little 
while  after  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.      Its  culture  has 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  ;  being  now  extensively  grown  in 
most  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  all  the  southern  parts  of  Europe.     It 
has  the  widest  geographical  range  of  all  the  cerealia,  growing  luxu- 
riantly at  the  equator,  and  as  far  as  the  50th  degree  of  north,  and 
the  40th  of  south  latitude.     It  has  been  raised  in  England  in  nursery 
gardens  near  the  metropolis,  for  more  than  a  century." 

It  will  also  grow  on  any  soil,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  wet  or  dry, 
clay,  loam,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  mixture  of  them,  on  which  any 
grain  whatever  will  grow  ;  except  that  it  will  not  grow  like  rice, 
on  lands  covered  with  water  a  great  portion  of  the  time.  It  may 
therefore  be  cultivated  to  advantage  on  the  arable  lands,  of  more 
than  three  quarters,  if  not  seven  eighths  of  the  whole  inhabited  part 
of  the  globe,  though  it  grows  the  most  luxuriantly,  and  yields  the 
most  in  a  warm  climate,  and  rich  loamy,  or  alluvial  soil,  neither  very 
wet  nor  very  dry,  and  in  a  country  where  showers  are  frequent  du- 
ring the  summer.  Below  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  it  will  yield 
from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  wheat,  rye  or  barley,  on  the  same 
land  ;  and  from  the  40th  to  the  44th  degree  of  latitude,  it  genersUy 
yields  much  more,  and  often  twice  as  much  as  either  of  those  grains, 
and  frequently  yields  abundantly  even  above  the  44th  parallel  of 
latitude.     It  is  about  as  nutritious  as  rye  or  barley,  nearly  as  much 
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SO  as  wheat,  and  about  twice  as  much  so  as  oats.  It  now  constitutes 
the  principal  part  of  the  bread  com  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  hu- 
man family ;  and  wherever  it  has  been  introduced  and  long  cultiva- 
ted, it  has  entirely  superseded  the  use  of  barley  and  oats  as  a  bread 
corn,  and  rendered  them  useless  to  man ;  except  that  the  latter  is 
useful  as  food  for  animals,  and  the  former  is  distilled  and  used  as  a 
powerful  agent  to  bloat  aj[id  intoxicate  mankind. 

As  Indian  corn  flourishes  in  warm  climates,  on  high  and  dry  land, 
where  rice  will  not  grow,  it  will  enable  Jiindostan,  and  all  thd  coun- 
tries of  southern  Asia,  including  Turkey,  and  the  isles  of  the  ocean, 
to  maintain  at  some  future  ]period  a  population  twice  as  numexous,  as 
they  could  without  it  ;•  and  as  it  is  a  very  certain  and  safe  crop,  seldom 
failing,  it  will  relieve  those  countries  from  the  severe  famines  with 
which  they  have  often  been  afflicted,  and  thus  contribute  immensely 
to  the  comforts,  and  welfare  of  the  human  family.  The  quantity 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  is  ihnmensely  great,  more  than  all 
other  grains  added  together ;  it  amounted  in  1639  to  377,531,875 
bushels;  and  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  in  1Q42  at  441,829,246, 
and  in  1644  at  421,953,000  bushels.  The  crop  of  1839  in  Tennes- 
see amounted  to  nearly  45,000t,000  bushels  ;  in  Kentucky  to  nearly 
iO,000,000  bushels ;  in  Virginia  to  over  34,500,000  bushels ;  in 
Ohio  to  over  33,500,000  bushels ;  in  Indiana  to  over  28,000,000 
bushels ;  in  North  Carolina  to  nearly  24,000,000  bushels ;  in  Illi- 
Qois  to  over  22,500,000  bushels;  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  each 
nearly  21,000,000  bushels  ;  Missouri  over  17,000,000  ;  Pennsylvania 
ovcr^l4,000,000  ;  New  York  nearly  11,000,000 ;  and  in  the  New 
England  states  nearly  7,000,000  bushels. 

Every  region  of  the  United  States  can,  and  almost  every  county, 
not  containing  a  large  city,  actually  does  raise  a  sufficiency  for  the 
wants  of  the  people.  Though,  the  nine  old  free  states  contained  in 
1840  a  population  of  more  than  six  mllions  and  three  quarters,  and 
nused  in  1639  but  little  over  thirty  six  and  an  half  million  bushels  of 
Indian  corn,  less  than  was  raised  in  either  of  the  states  of  Tennessee 
or  Kentucky,  yet  that  quantity  was  abundantly  sufficient  not  only  for 
bread,  and  to  fat  their  pork,  beef,  &c.,  but  left  a  large  surplus  to  dia- 
^  into  intoxicating  drinks.    The  whole  of  the  southern  and  western 
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States  produce  so  large  a  surplus  of  corn  annually,  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  country,  that  in  all  the  interior  districts  of  those  atatea,  remote 
from  large  towns  and  navigable  waters,  it  is  a  drug  in  the  market, 
will  often  scarcely  sell  for  money  at  any  price,  is  almost  worthless  to 
the  producer,  and  much  of  it  is  destroyed  by  wild  animals,  and  much 
otherwise  wasted.     It  generally  sells,  in  those  remote  districts,  where 
the  quantity  is  immensely  great  and  the  population  sparse,  at  from 
ten*,  to  twelve  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  frequently  will  not  sell  in  any 
considerable  quantities  at  even  eight  cents  in  money.     As  there  is  no 
great  superabundi^nce  in  the  old  free  states,  it  is  probably  worth  on 
an  average  through  those  states,  about  fiAy  cents  per  bushel ;  in  the 
new  free  states,  not  over  twenty  cents  per  bushel ;  in  the  most  of  the 
new  slave  states  not  over  ten  to  fifleen  cenis  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  the 
slave  states  together  about  eighteen  or  twenty  cents  per  bushel,  on  an 
average,  at  the  places  of  production.     The  maximum  price  in  the 
free  states  is  over  60  cents  perl>ushel,  and  the  minimum  price  ia.tiie 
slave  states  not  over  eight  or  nine  cents  per  bushel. 

These  facts  verify  the  principle  laid  down  by  Mr.  Say,  and  other 
political  economists,  that  the  market  value  of  every  commodity  de- 
pends, not  on  its  utility,  nor  on  the  cost  of  its  production,  but  on  the 
demand  for  it,  compared  with  the  supply  in  the  market;  and  they  show 
the  importance  of  a  large  mechanical  and  manufacturing  population 
in  i\^e  vicinity  of  the  farmer,  to  create  a  demand  for  agriculturaJ 
products,  and  thus  raise  their  value. 

The  present  free  states  and  territories  embrace  a  territory  of  about 
560,000  square  miles,  calling  Iowa  100,000 ;  and  the  slave  states  and 
territories  embrace  about  629,000  square  miles,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  1,189,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Texas,  the  Indian 
country,  and  the  vast  country  west  of  Missouri,  and  Iowa.  It  i> 
nearly  six  times  as  large  as  France,  more  than  thirteen  times  as  large 
as  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  as  large  as  China  proper ; 
and  we  have  a  vast  country  west  of  it,  containing  over  500,000  square 
miles  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  beside  Texas,  and  still  many  of 
our  politicians  speak  of  the  poverty  of  some  portion  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  importance  of  our  possessing  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  as  though  there  was 
danger  of  our  population  becoming  so  crowded  in  a  few  years,  that 
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we  could  not  raise  safficient  provisions  on  our  present  territory,  on 
this  side  of  Texas  and  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  supply  them. 

Not  over  one  sixth  part  of  the  lands  of  this  vast  country,  including 
Texas,  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  capable  of  being  convert- 
ed into  arable  land,  is  at  present  cultivated  ;  and  the  lands  that  are 
cultivated,  do  not  produce  more  than  ha\f,  and  perhaps  not  over  one 
third  part  as  much  as  they  might  produce,  if  the  country  was  densely 
populated,  markets  for  produce  and  prices  good,  and  all  the  lands 
08  well  improved,  and  cultivated,  as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  some 
other  countries  are.     By  this  calculation,  dtir  country  is  capable  of 
prodacing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  times  as  much  agricultural  pro- 
duce as  it  did  in  1839.     As  the  markets  will  probably  never  require 
such  an  immense  increase  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  we  may  safely  say 
oor  country  is  capable  of  producing  fifteen  times  as  much  breadstuffs 
«  it  did  in  1839.     The  total  quantity  of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn, 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  raised  that  year,  was  over  492,000,000  bush- 
els; beside  123,071,341  bushels  of  oats,  and  108,298,000  bushels  of 
potatoes.    Over  377,000,000  bushels  of  the  whole  crop  was  Indian 
oom,  and  not  over  15,000,000  bushels  of  the  492,000,000,  could  be 
needed  for  seed,  and  ouly  about  16,000,000  bushels  of  flour  and  grain 
of  all  kinds  was  exported ;  leaving  about  462,000,000  bushels  beside 
the  oats,  to  be  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  fed  to 
animals,  and  distilled  into  liquid  fire,  to  destroy  the  people.     Much 
of  this  enormous  quantity  of  produce,  and  particularly  the  corn,  must 
have  been  suffered  to  be  wasted,  being  in  many  large  districts  of 
ooontry  remote  from  markets,  and  from  navigable  waters,  so  cheap 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  harvesting  and  preserving. 

Professor  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  in  his  "  Progress  of  the  Population 
and  Wealth  of  the  United  States,"  p.  197,  has  given  a  table,  showing 
that  the  crop  of  grain  used  for  bread  other  than  oats,  and  also  the 
potatoes  raised  in  each  division  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  would 

afford  to  each  person  the  number  of  bushels  following  : 

« 

.Grain  exclusive  of  cats.    Potatoes. 

In  the  New  England  States,      5  J  bushels  each. 
Middle  States,  17  i 

Old  Southern  States,  33  J 

Southern  or  new  slave  sta's  42  J 
North  Western  States,        43 i 


ihel 

3  each. 

151  bushels  each. 

«( 

(C 

8i 

4(                       CC 

«( 

Ct 

3 

(t                   C( 

«c 

(( 

3 

(C             a 

It 

«c 

3 

«<             ti 
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Perhaps  four  bushels  of  potatoes  may  be  equal  for  food  to  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  and  three  and  an  half  bushels  equal  to  a  bushel  of 
corn.     This  would  make  the  crop  of  breadstuffs  of  the  New  England 
States,  including  potatoes,  and  excluding  oats,  equal  to  about  ten 
bushels  of  wheat,  corn,  and  rye,  for  each  person,  for  bread,  and 
to  convert  into  meat ;  and  about  twenty  one  bushels  for  the  Middle 
States;  much  of  the  latter  being  exported.     The  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  do  not  consume  annually  as  much  as  sixteen  bushels 
each  for  bread^  and  to  feed  to  animals  for  food  ;  and  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  whole  amount'of  breadstufis  and  meat  consumed  in  New 
England  annually,  raised  in  other  states,  exceeds  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  quantity  raised  at  home,  though  being  mostly  wheat,  it  may 
exceed  seventy  per  cent  of  its  value.     If  this  estimate  is  correct,  the 
quantity  consumed  by  each  person,  including  potatoes,  and  what  is 
fed  to  animals  to  convert  into  meat,  is  equal  to  seventeen  bushels  an- 
nually of  grain  ;  and  according  to  this  computation,  the  whole  crop 
of  the  United  States  in  1839,  was  sufficient  to  support  30,000,000  of 
.inhabitants,  with  proper  economy,  if  it  had  been  all  carefully  saved, 
none  exported,  and  none  made  into  whiskey ;  and  calculating  the 
capacity  of  the  country  as  above  estimated,  to  produce  fifteen  times 
as  much  as  the  crop  of  1839,  and  the  result  is,  that  our  present 
terriory,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  capable  of  supporting 
450,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  would  not  then  be  as  densely  popu- 
lated ns  England,  Ireland,  Belgium,  or  some  parts  of  Italy.     And  if 
the  mass  of  the  people  should  live  principally  on  Indian  com,  pota- 
toes, and  vegetables,  and  consume  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  animal 
food,  the  country  would  support  600,000,000  of  inhabitants. 

Such  is  the  capacity  of  this  nation,  provided  mechanism  of  every 
kind  is  encouraged,  and  the  manufacturing  policy,  such  as  is  pursued 
in  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  the  countries  of  central  and  northern 
Europe  is  generally  pursued  here  ;  but  if  the  anti-mechanical,  and 
anti-manufacturing,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  free  trade  policy  is 
to  be  followed,  which  is,  in  many  respects,  almost  identical  with  the 
policy  pursued  by  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Turkey,  during  the  last  three 
centuries,' then  the  whole  country  may  be  run  over  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  its  soil  and  energies,  like  those  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  apparently  exhausted,  while  the  population  is  still  under 


r 
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90,000,000;  mostly  agriculturalists;  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
country,  without  markets  for  their <  produce,  with  very  little  produc- 
tive  industry  ;  and  in  a  state  ofconaparative  destitution,  poverty,  in* 
ddence,  Ind  weakness ;  similar  to  that  ol*'  England  in  the  lOth  cen- 
tary,  and  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  Spanish  American 
DatioDs  at  the  present  time.  The  Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  be  found 
to  be  of  little  use  without  the  mechanic  arts,  mining,  and  manufac- 
toriag  industry. 

POTATOE. 

The  potatoe,  next  to  Indian  corn,  i$  the  most  important  plant  for 
food,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Western  Continent.  It  was  introduced 
into  thecountries  of  western  Europe  during  the  16th  century*  and  into 
Ireland  in  1010 ;  but  was  cultivated  in  England  in  gardens  only,  and 
in  small  quantities,  as  a  great  luxury,  until  the  year  1684,  when  it 
was  raised  for  the  first  time,  in  the  open  fields  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
eaihire.  In  Scotland,  potatoes  were  raised  in  gardens  only,  until 
the  year  1728. 

It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  McCulIoch,  that  about  5,000,000,  or  five- 
eighths  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  subsist  almost  entirely  on  pota- 
toes; that  1,200,000  acres  of  land  in  England  and  Wales,  are  an- 
ooallj  appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  and  turnips,  and 
130^  acres  in  Scotland  to  potatoes  only ;  that  the  crop  of  potatoes 
ifi  Prance  in  1818  was  20,231,807  hectolitres,  about  82,500,000 
iushelfl,  and  that  it  amounted  in  1835  to  71,982,811  hectolitres,  or 
about  204,000,000  bushels.     If  we  suppose  500,000  acres  of  land  in 

^giand  and  Wales,  and  the  130,000  in  Scotland,  to  be  appropriated 

* 

^  potatoes,  and  to  produce  on  an  average  two  hundred  bushels  per 
acre,  the  whole  potatoe  crop  of  Great  Britain  would  ^amount  to  no 
lenthan  126,000,000  bushels  annually.  According  to  the  census  of 
1840,  the  potatoe  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1839  amounted  to 
1^98,000  bushels.  Some  authors  estimate  that  one  bushel  of 
*heat  contains  as  much  nourishment  for  man,  as  four  bushels  of 
P^toes,  others  estimate  three  bushels  of  potatoes  as  equal  to  one  of 
*beat.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe  to  say,  that  four  bushels  of  potatoes 
a^  equal  to  one  of  wheat,  and  that  three  and  an  half  are  equal  to 
^of  rye  or  Indian  corn.  In  the  greater  part  of  the  free  states, 
froiQ  eight  to  ten  times  as  many  bushels  of  potatoes  as  wheat  can  be 
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raised  od  the  same  ground,  as  potatoes  usually  yield  from  100 
to  300  bushels  per  acre,  and  some  times  more.  They  will  also 
yield  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  corn.  These  facts  show  the 
great  importancof  the  potatoe  to  the  human  family.  The  principal 
drawback  to  the  utility  and  value  of  potatoes,  and  in  fact  to  all  veg- 
etables, is  their  perishable  nature,  and  their  being  so  bulky  and  heavy 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  to 
any  great  distance.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing city,  which  furnishes  a  good  market  for  large  quantities  of 
potatoes,  an  acre  of  good  land  planted  to  potatoes,  will  yield  two  or 
three  times  as  much  value  as  the  same  land  sown  to  wheat ;  but  like 
all  other  vegetables,  coarse  grains,  poultry,  &c.,  they  will  bear  trans- 
portation by  land  but  few  miles.  Hence  the  great  importance  to  a 
farming  community,  of  having  a  manufacturing  city  or  town  in  the 
vicinity,  to  furnish  a  market  at  good  prices,  for  vegetables,  fruits, 
coarse  grains,  eggs,  poultry,  fresh  meats,  fresh  butter,  hay,  &c.,  &c. 

SUGAR. 

But  a  century  since,  sugar  was  regarded  as  a  great  luxury,  to  be 
used  only  by  the  wealthy  ;  now  it  is  looked  upon  by  all  classes  in 
this  country  as  a  necessary  which  can  not  be  dispensed  with.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  statements  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  that  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  had  very  little  knowledge  of  sugar  ;  that  the  Saracens  in- 
troduced the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Crete,  Sicily  and  Rhodes,  and  also  into 
Spain,  in  the  ninth  century  ;  and  that  the  Spaniards  introduced  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  into  the  West  India  islands.  The'art  of  re- 
fining sugar,  and  making  what  is  called  loaf  sugar,  is  a  modern  Eu- 
ropean invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Venitian  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  or  beginning  of  the  16th  century. 

Mr.  McCulloch  remarks,  that  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century,  the  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  was  very 
inconsiderable ;  and  it  was  made  use  of  only  in  the  houses  of  the 
rich  and  great.  It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  when 
coffee  and  tea  were  introduced,  that  sugar  came  into  general  use.  In 
1700,  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  was  about  10,000  tons, 
or  22,400,000  pounds,  and  he  estimates  its  progressive  use  in  Great 
Britain  as  foll6ws : 


la  1700 

10,000  tons. 

*•  1710 

14,000     ** 

»<  1734 

42,000     " 

*'  1754 

53,270     « 

1770  to  1775 

72,500 
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1786  to  1790,  average  81.000  tons. 
1801  to  1810,       "      123,265    " 
1811  to  1820,       **      118,147    " 
1821  to  1830,       "      149,600    » 
in  1836,  180,000    " 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  have,  on  an  average,  consumed  more  than  twenty  pounds  of 
sugar  annually,  each  of  them ;  and  during  the  18th  century,  the  con- 
samption  of  sugar  by  them  increased,  as  their  productive  industry 
and  the  means  of  paying  for  it  increased.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of 
Uie  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  they  consume  very  little  sugar, 
aod  Mr.  McCulloch  states  in  his  Gazetteer,  title  Ireland,  that  the 
vbole  quantity  retained  for  consumption  in  Ireland,  in  1825,  was 
about  12,600  tons,  and  in  1835,  only  about  9,300  tons. 

There  is  a  table  in  Brando's  Encyclopoedia,  title  sugar,  showing 
tbe  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  10  years  from 
183Uo  1840  inclusive,  at  1,872,989  ton?  ;  being  an  average  annu- 
all}9  187,298  tons.  This  prodigious  quantity  was  consumed,  not- 
withsui^iding  it  was  loaded  down  with  so  heavy  duties,  that  the  nett 
revenue  amounted  annually  on  an  average  during  the  ten  years,  to 
Je4,532,214  sterling,  or  about  821,700,000. 
Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  consumption  of.  sugar  in  France  as  fol* 


Consumed  by  each 

person. 

about  2  pounds. 

"     2 

(& 

nearly  3 

a 

«      3  J 

iC 

*«       41 

(C 

<4           5 

«< 

In  1788,  at  about  21,300  tons, 

"  1801,      ««       25,200     '' 

**  1812,       "        16,000     »* 

1816  to  1819,  36,000     " 

1822  to  1824,  47,250     " 

1826  to  1827,  62,500     " 

in  1830,  67,250     « 

He  estimates  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  in  France  in 

1B32,  including  beet  root  as  well  as  foreign  sugar,  at  88,000,000 

Wogrammes,  about  88,000  tons,  or  195,000,000  pounds ;  being  about 

ux  pounds  for  each  person,  and  less  than  one-third  part  as  much  as 

• 

» consumed  by  each  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain.  The  foreign  and 
colonial  sugar  entered  for  consumption  in  France  in  1841  was  about 
^,000  tons. 


I 
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He  says  the  average  quantities  exported  from  the  principal  produ- 
cing countries  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1833  were 
nearly  as  follows — stated  in  tons. 

■ 

British  West  Indies,  Demerara  and  Berbice,  190,000 

Mauritius,  30,000 

Bengal,  Isle  of  Bourbon,  Java,  Siam,  Phillipines,  &c.  60,000 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  110,000 

French,  Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies,  95,t)00 

Brazil,  75,000 


Total,  560,000 

The  United  States  then  produced  about  50,000  tons,  and  in  1844 
about  100,000  tons^  including  maple  sugar. 

About  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  the 
world,  appears  to  be  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Why  is  it,  that  they  can  pay  for,  and  afford  to 
enjoy  so  many  more  luxuries  than  their  neighbors? 

It  appears  from  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary^  ^^^ 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  iqaported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  years  stated  in  the  following  tcible,  was 
as  therein  stated,  and  the  aggregate  value  of  the  same  for  the  years 
since  1820  was  as  therein  stated  ;  from  which  my  readers  can  calcu- 
late the  average  price  per  pound,  and  learn  the  decline  in  price : 

In  1790,      22,719,457  pounds.     In  1810,      29,312,307  pounds. 


1796, 

87,582,507 

1815, 

54,782,768 

1800, 

50,537,687 

1820, 

51,537,888 

1805, 

68,046,865 

Value. 

Price  per  poimd. 

1821, 

59,512,885 

«3,558,582 

nearly  6  cents. 

1825, 

71,771,479 

4,282,530 

over  6 

1880, 

86,488,046 

4,630,842 

about  5i 

1883, 

97,688,182 

4,752,843 

nearly  5 

1835, 

126,086,239 

6,806,174 

nearly  5i 

1836, 

191,426,115 

12,514,504 

over  6} 

1840, 

120,939,585 

5,580,950 

nearly  41 

1842, 

173,863,565 

6,503,434 

nearly  3} 

1843, 

71,385,131 

2,632,279 

about  3i 

1844, 

186,894,578 

7,195,700 

over  3i 
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A  small  amount  of  the  sugars  imported,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing 
table,  was  re-exported  each  year,  amounting  in  1830  to  9,725,792 
pounds;  in  1842  to  15,424,264  pounds;  and  in  1844  to  only 
4,db2,]50  pounds. 

The  following  statements  in  relation  to  the  production  and  prices 
of  sugar  in  Louisana,  are  taken  from  the  answers  of  Mr.  Edmund  J. 
Porstall,  a  merchant  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  questions  contained  in 
a  circular  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  published  in  the  same  report  of  the 
Secretary : 

An  account  of  the  crops  of  sugar  raised  in  Louisiana,  during  several 
years,  estimated  in  hogsheads  of  1000  pounds  each,  and  the  prices  or 
▼aloe  on  the  plantations  of  the  sugar  per  pound,  and  molasses  per 
gallon,  during  the  month  of  March  each  year,  which  is  the  usual 
time  of  selling.  The  left  hand  column  of  figures  shows  the  year  of 
its  production,  and  the  right,  the  year  of  sale. 

Price  ot  Sugar.  Price  of  Molasses. 

bi  to  5{  cts.  10  cts. 

5J  to  6      "  18  to  19  cts. 

10  to  11      «  38  to  34  « 

8}  to  4      "  16  to  16   ** 

3J  to  4i    "  13  to  13J  « 

8}  to  4     ."  11  to  12 J  V 

5i  to  6i    «•  20 

31 10  48    *«  14 to  16 J" 

The  two  preceding  tables,  giving  comparative  statements  of  crops 
in  the  United  States,  the  amount  imported,  and  prices  of  difierent 
years,  show  the  practical  operation  of  supply  and  demand,  and  their 
influence  upon  prices.  The  second  statement  gives  the  prices  in  the 
loonth  of  March,  the  other  gives  an  average  of  prices  during  the 
year.  They  show  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
IB  now  80  large,  as  to  afiect  materially  its  price  throughout  the  world, 
^e  light  crop  in  1835--6,  of  only  about  one  third  the  usual  quan* 
%)  increased  the  demand  for  foreign  sugar,  occasioned  the  heavy 

• 

importations  of  1836,  and  these  two  causes  raised  the  prices  of  for- 
^ign  sugars  about  twenty  per  cent,  above  those  of  the  previous  year, 
and  nearly  doubled  the  price,  in  the  month  of  March,  of  our  domes- 
^"Qgars.    The  heavy  crops  raised  in  1839, 1841,  1842,  and  1844, 

25 


Tears. 

Crop  in  hhds. 

1882-1838 

70,000 

1834-1835 

110,000 

1835-1836 

36,000 

1889-1840 

119,947 

1841-1842 

125,000 

1842-1843 

140,316 

1843-1844  • 

100,346 

1844-1845 

204,913 
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not  only  depressed  the  prices  of  domestic  sugars^  the  following  years, 
when  they  came  to  market,  but  they  lessened  the  demand  for,  smd 
diminished  the  importation  of  foreign  sugars  and  depressed  their 
prices  also ;  on  the  contrary,  the  comparatively  light  crop  of  H>ut 
100,846  hhds.  in  1843,  increased  the  quantity  imported  in  1844,  and 
raised  the  price  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  sugars.  It  thus  appears, 
that  a  large  crop  in  Louisiana  depresses  the  price  of  foreign,  as  w^ 
as  of  domestic  sugars,  and  a  short  crop  occasions  prices  to  rise  ;  and 
hence  the  importance  to  the  American  people  of  the  tariff  on  import- 
ed sugars,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  and  increasing  the  production 
of  sugar  at  home,  in  order  to  reduce  the  price,  as  well  as  to  raise  a 
revenue,  and  provide  a  domestic  market  among  the  sugar  growers  for 
other  products. 

Mr.  Forstall  states  the  quantities  of  molasses,  in  addition  to  the 
sugar,  made  in  Louisiana  in  1889  and  1840,  at  6,000,000  gallons 
each  year;  in  1842,  at  7,000,000  gallons;  in  1843,  at  5,000,000 
gallons  ;  and  in  1844,  at  9,000,000*  gallons.    He  states  the  cost  of 
buildings,  engine,  and  machinery,   for  making  sugar  for  a   large 
sugar  estate,  at  $20,000.     The  duty  on  brown  sugars  imported  from 
1816  to  1832,  was  three  cents  per  pound ;  from  1882  to  January 
1884,  but  two  and  an  half  cents  ;  and  the  same  under  the  tariff  of 
1842.     From  January,  1834,  to  June,  1842,  it  was  gradually  reduced 
by  the  compromise  act,  but  my  readers  will  perceiver  at  once,  by  a 
glance  at  the  above  table,  that  the  prices  v>ere  not  reduced  by  ike  com- 
promise actf  and  an  approximation  to  free  trade^  but  on  the  contrarf 
that  they  have  been  more  ^reductdj  since  the  tarijf  of  1842,  than  ever 
befbre.    In  order  to  show  the  effects  of  the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and 
1842,  and  the  compromise  act  of  1888  upon  the  production  of  sogSTt 
he  gave  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  sugar  plantations, 
the  number  of  slaves  employed,  and  the  number  of  estates  on  whieb 
the  machinery  for  making  the  sugar  was  worked  by  horse  power,  and 
the  number  by  steam  power. 
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Tean.    Sagv  Plantations.    By  horse  pow«r..    Stoam  power.    No.  of  Slaves. 

1826  306  226  82  21,000 

1830  691  .  36,000 

1841  668  307  '  361  50,670 

1844  762  354  408 

Sugar  can  be  made  from  one  and  an  half  to  two  cents  per  pound 
oheaper  in  the  torrid  zone,  in  Brazil,  and  the  West  India  Islands, 
than  in  Louisiana,  and  without  a  tariff^  the  sugar  planters  of  the 
United  Stales  would  soon  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  the  business ;  which  would  greatly  lessen  the  aggregate 
sDpply  of  sugar  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  cause  prices  to 
rise. 

Mr*  Forstall  compares  the  profits  of  sugar  and  cotton  planting,  as 
follows.  Slaves  on  the  sugar  plantations,  in  1840,  in  Louisiana, 
50,670,  and  on  the  cotton  plantations  98,220.  Average  crops  of 
sugar  from  1842  to  1845  inclusive,  145,143,000  pounds,  and  per 
head  of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  2,844  pounds,  at  four  and  an  half 
cents  average  value  on  the  plantation,  gives  a  product  for  each  slave 
of  «128  86 

and  143  gallons  of  molasses  at  fifteen  cents,  21  45 

Total  for  each  slave,  $150  31 

Deduct  all  expenses  of  the  slaves,  and  the  plantation 
for  each,  75  00 

Annual  profits  on  each  slave,  and  for  profits  of  capital,  $75  31 
On  the  cotton  plantations,  annual  product  for  each  slave  from  1842 
to  1845,  about  1636  lbs.  at  6)  cts.  $106  34 

Deduct  expenses  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  plantation  for  each,  30  00 


Ammal  profits  for  each  slave,  and  the  profits  on  capital,    $76  34 
showing  that  it  is  about  equally  profitable  in  Louisiana  to  cultivate 
cotton  at  six  and  an  half  cents,  or  sugar  at  four  and  an  half  cents  per 
pound. 

A  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  sugar  imported,  was  re-ex- 
ported ;  the  quantity  exported  in  1842,  amounted  to  over  15,000,000 
P<Minds,  being  about  157,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  sugar  for  home 
^nsttmption,  beside  domestic  sugar.     In  1840,  the  quantity  of  maple 
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sugar  made  in  the  United  States,  was  stated  with  the  census  at  about 
35,000,000  pounds ;  call  it  the  same  in  1842,  the  crop  of  Louisiana 
in  1841  was  about  125,000,000  pounds,  making  the  whole  supply 
and  consumption  of  the  United  States  for  1842,  about  317,000,000  of 
pounds,  for  a  population  of  16,000,000  of  persons,  exclusive  of  field 
slaves,  or  a  trifle  less  than  twenty  pounds  for  each  person.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  free  population  of  the  United  States  coDsame  leas 
sugar  on  an  average  than  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  though 
the  latter  pay  duties  on  all  they  consume  about  five  times  as  high  as 
the  former,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  more  pounds  sterling,  than 
we  pay  dollars. 

COFFEB. 

The  coffee  plant  is  a  native  of  that  part  of  Arabia  called  Yemen; 
but  it  is  now  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Southern  part  of 
India,  in  Java,  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  Mr.  McCuUoch  says  it 
is  supposed  that  coffee  was  not  roasted  and  the  decoction  used  as  a 
drink  earlier  than  the  forepart  of  the  15th  century  ;  and  that  it  was 
introduced  into  England  and  France  between  the  years  1640  and 
1660.  From  1660  to  1808  the  duty  on  coffee  in  Great  Britain  was 
from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  pound,  which  prevented  it  from  being 
consumed  in  very  great  quantities.  The  quantity  annually  consum- 
ed in  Great  Britain  never  amounted  to  one  million  pounds  prior  to 
the  year  1804,  except  three  years,  1791,  1703  and  1795. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  coffee  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  in  the  united  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  different  periods,  taken  partly  from 
McCulloch's  Com.  Diet,  and  partly  from  Hunt's  Magazine  for  Sept., 
.1845,  p.  274  to  279.  The  quantity  stated  for  the  United  States  prior 
to  1821,  is  the  whole  amount  imported,  (much  of  which  was  re-ex- 
ported,) and  is  taken  from  Mr.  Walker's  report ;  and^the  price  of 
cofiee  in  the  United  States  is  also  taken  from  the  same  report 
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Tmib.  United  SUitet.    Price  per  lb.    Great  Brittin.    Q.  B.  and  Ireland. 


Pounds. 

in  cents. 

Poands. 

Pounds. 

1800, 

7,408,106 

826,590 

1810, 

5,852,082 

5,308,096 

1820, 

13,291,857 

6,869,286 

1821, 

11,886,063 

21 

7,327,283 

7,593,001 

1825, 

20,678,062 

111 

10,766,112 

11,082970 

1830, 

38,363,687 

8 

21,840,520 

22,691,522 

1885, 

91,753,002 

lOJ 

23,295,046 

1840, 

86,209,761 

9 

28,664,341 

1842, 

107,383,577 

8 

28,330,857 

1843, 

85,916,666 

7 

29,974,404 

1844, 

149,711,820 

61 

1845, 

94;603,337 

5i 

The  duties  on  coffee  imported  into  Great  Britain  were  reduced  in 
1808  to  7d.  sterling  per  pound,  raised  in  1819  to  Is.  and  reduced  in 
1824  to  6d.  In  the  United  States,  the  duties  from  1794  to  1812  were 
five  cents,  from  1812  to  1816  ten  cents,  from  1816  to  1830  five 
cents,  and  since  1832  coffee  has  been  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  above  table  shows  many  truths ;  first  the  great  increase  of 
coDsumption  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  former ;  secondly,  the  trifling  amount  consumed  in  Ire- 
land, compared  with  the  great  quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 
which  must  be  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  Irish  people,  and 
their  inability  to  pay  for  much  coffee ;  thirdly,  the  immense  decline 
io  price,  showing  that  the  production  must  have  increased  much 
nH)re  rapidly  than  the  consumption  ;  and  lastly,  showing  the  prodi- 
gioas  effect  which  a  reduction  of  duties  has  upon  the  quantity  con* 
ttmed. 

Statement  of  the  estimated  production  of  coffee  in  the  world  in 
1843,  see  Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine  for  Sept.  1845,  p.  279. 

Pounds. 
Brazil,  '  170,000,000 

Cuba,  46,000,000 

St  Domingo,  38,000,000 

Porto  Rico  and  Laguyra,  36,000,000 

Carried  forward,  289,000,000 
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Pounds. 

Brought  forward,  289,000,000 

British  West  Indies,  10,000,000 

Dutch  West  Indies,  3,000,000 

Ceylon,  7,000,000 

Su  matra  and  Java,  1 40,000,000 

East  Indies  and  Mocha,  6,000,000 

French  Colonies,  4,000,000 


Total  pounds,  459,000,000 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  the  product  of  Mocha  and  the  other  Arabian 
ports  at  that  time  (1836)  at  10,000  tons,  and  the  total  product  of  the 
world  at  147,000  tons ;  equal  to  329,280,000  pounds. 

The  above  table  shows  that  nearly  two^thirds  of  all  the  coffee  now 
produced  in  tlie  world,  is  from  the  western  hemisphere ;  and  Mr. 
Hunt  states  the  production  and  increase  in  Brazil  as  follows:  in 
1820  at  95,700  bags ;  in  1825  at  172,510  bags ;  in  1830  at  391,785 ; 
in  1835  at  627,165  bags ;  and  1840  at  1,063,805  bags.  According 
to  the  statements  in  the  Com.  Diet,  title  colonies  and  colony  trade,  the 
increase  of  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  is  almost 
as  remarkable  as  in  Brazil ;  it  is  as  follows :  in  1752  the  export  of 
coffee  from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  60,000  pounds ;  in  1775  to 
440,000  pounds;  in  1797  to  7,931,621  pounds ;  in  1832  the  exports 
to  England  amounted  to  19,811,000  pounds ;  and  they  have  been 
stationary  at  about  the  latter  quantity  for  some  time.  These  results 
show  how  active  the  slave  trade  has  been,  and  how  actively  it  is  still 
prosecuted  by  the  Brazilians. 

The  Com.  Diet  states  the  amount  imported  into  France  for  three 
years  from  1830  to  1833  inclusive,  at  a  trifle  less  than  36,000  tons, 
or  nearly  27,000,000  pounds  annually  ;  while  the  amount  retained 
for  home  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  the  same  three 
years  was  68,990  tons,  or  nearly  23,000  tons  annually ;  and  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  the  consumption  of  France,  though  the  population 
of  the  latter  was  then  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  free  popula- 
tion of  the  former.  At  present  (1846)  the  United  States  consume 
from  forty-five  to  fif%y  thousand  tons  annually,  and  about  four  times 
as  much  as  either  Great  Britain  or  France  did  fifteen  years  since. 
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The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  in  Prance  in  1641  was 
13,954,116  kilogrammes,  or  about  12,900  tons,  according  to  official 
reports. 

The  cofiee  tree  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  high  or  low,  rich  or 
poor,  in  the  torrid  zone.  Though  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  and  pro- 
duces the  most  abundantly  on  rich  loamy  and  alluvial  soils,  yet  it 
^>es  well,  and  produces  better  flavored  coffee  on  high,  dry  and  sandy 
soils  and  the  sides  of  hills  and  even  mountains,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  quantity  which  may  be  produced. 

TEA. 

Mr.  Brando  remarks,  in  his  Encyclopcedia,  that  **  tea  was  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  even  to  our  ancestors,  pre- 
viously to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
cemnry.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  imported  in  small  quanti- 
ties by  the  Dutch,  but  was  hardly  known  in  this  country  (England) 
till  ader  1650.  In  1664  tho  East  India  Company  bought  two  pounds 
and  two  ounces  of  tea  as  a  present  to  his  majesty.  In  1667  they  is- 
sued the  first  order  to  import  tea,  directed  to  their  agent  at  Bantam, 
to  the  efiect  that  he  should  send  home  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  best 
tea  he  could  get." 

It  is  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet,  that  **  the  tea  shrub  may  be  described 
as  a  very  hardy  evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  from  the 
equator  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  For  the  last  sixty  years  it 
has  been  reared  in  this  country  (England)  without  difficulty  in  green- 
houses ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
Java,  Singapore,  Malacca  and  Penang ;  all  within  six  degrees  of  the 
equator.  The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems  to  be  that 
between  the  25th  and  3dd  degress  of  latitude,  judging  from  the  sue* 
cess  of  its  cultivation  in  China."  **  Its  growth  is  chiefly  confined  U> 
hilly  tracts,  not  suited  to  the  growth  of  corn."  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tea  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country  might  be  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  if  the  same  efforts 
were  made  to  introduce  it  as  were  made  to  introduce  the  cultivation 
of  rice  and  cotton. 

The  following  statements  are  extracted  from  the  Com.  Diet.,  show- 
ing the  progress  of  the  consumption  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  from  1711 
to  1766,  obtained  by  deducting  the  quantity  exported  from  the  quan- 
%  sold  at  the  company's  sales : 


Ponnds. 

1711, 

141,095 

1750, 

1720, 

237,904 

1760, 

1730, 

537,016 

1770, 

1740, 

1,302,549 

1780, 
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Potuuli. 
2,114,922  1782,  4,166,654 
2,293,613  1784,  8,608,473 
7,723,538  1786,  13,985,606 
5,568,315 

The  following  account,  extracted  from  the  Com.  Diet,  shows  the 
quantities  of  tea  entered  for  home  consumption  in  each  of  the  kiof - 
doms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  nett 
duties  paid  thereon  each  year : 


Ycaw. 

Great  Britain. 

Ireland. 

Nett  amount  of  duties  collected. 

1790, 

14,693,299  lbs. 

1,736,796  lbs. 

£580«362  16s.  lOd. 

* 

1800, 

20,358,702 

2,926,166 

1,222,086  17       7 

1810, 

19,093,244 

2,922,368 

8,647,737  11       3 

1815, 

22,378,345 

3,462,776 

4,058,091  13       5 

1820, 

22,452,050 

3,150,344 

3,527,192    2       4 

1825, 

24,830,015 

3,889,658 

4,030,019  13       3 

1830, 

30,047,079 

3,387,097  18       9 

An  account  of  the  quantities  of  tea  retained  for  home  consumption 

in  the  united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  nett 

amount  of  revenue  collected  thereon  the  following  years.     See  Com. 

Diet.,  Brande's  Ency.  and  Hunt's  Ma{^  for  Sept.  1845. 

Tears.  Quantity  consumed.  Nett  ReTenue. 

1834,  34,969,651  pounds,  £3,589,361 

1885,  36,574,004  8,832,427 

1838,  32,366,412 

1840,  32,262,892  3,473,964 

1841,  36,396,078  8,978,198 
1844,  41,363,770  4,524,198 

The  following  account  shows  the  quantity  of  teas  imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  years  therein  stated.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported in  1832  amounted  to  1,279,462  pounds,  in  1842  to  2,290,786 
pounds,  and  in  1844  to  2,804,620  pounds. 


Years. 

Quantity  in  pounds. 

Years. 

Quantity  in  pounds. 

1790, 

3,047,242 

1882, 

9,906,606 

1800, 

8,797,684 

1835, 

14,416,572 

1810, 

6,647,726 

1840, 

20,006,505 

1820, 

4,891,447 

1642* 

15,692,094 

1880, 

8,609,415 

1844, 

15,656,1 14 
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Since  18^  there  has  been  no  daty  paid  on  tea  consumed  in  the 
United  States ;  and  yet  the  increased  consumption  since  1790  has 
been  very  little  greater  than  th»  increase  of  our  population,  and  the 
effect  of  taking  off  the  duties  and  admitting  it  free  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible. Though  the  duties  on  teas  consumed  in  Great  Britain  are 
enormOQsly  heavy,  amounting  to  nearly  as  much  of  late  years  as  the 
duties  on  all  the  imports  of  the  United  States,  yet  the  consumption 
of  tea  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  at  present  more  than  twice  as  great  in  propor** 
tion  to  the  population  as  it  is  in  the  United  States ;  and  about  three 
times  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 

Let  us  compare  the  consumption  of  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar,  inclu- 
ding maple  sugar,  in  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  in  1630, 
and  1842,  in  order  to  see  which  nation  enjoys  the  most  of  these  luxu- 
ries in  proportion  to  the  population,  calling  each  pound  of  tea,  on  an 
ayerage  of  qualities,  equal  to  five  pounds  of  cofiee.  Prior  to  1830, 
vhen  the  accounts  were  kept  separate,  it  appears  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  consumed  more  than  six  times  as  much  |ea  and  coffee 
as  the  Irish,  and  about  three  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
Qlation ;  and  I  presume  the  same  proportions  hold  good  since  1840, 
and  have  made  the  calculations  accordingly. 

United  States.  Great  Britain. 

1830.  1843.  1830.  1843. 

Population,                    13,866,030  18,000,000  16,300,000  18,700,000 

Te&eonsmxied,                7,173,091  13,401,308  30,047,079  33,500,000 

Tea  equal  l>  Coffee,      35,865,455  67,006,540  150,335,395  163,500,000 

Coffe«  conaumed,          38,363,687  107,383,577  31,840,530  34,300,000 

Equal  in  Coffee  to         74,339,143  174,390,117  173,075,915  186,800,000 

Sigu  about                160,000,000  317,000,000  380,358,373 

Dntinpaidoatea,    6  to  40c  per  lb.    five  of  duty,  £3,387,097  £3,300,000 

Bo  do  coffee,         3  eta.  per  lb.  free  of  duty,  £558,544 

Do   do  br'n  angar,  3  cts.  per  lb.  3}c.  per  lb.  £4,354,103 

It  has  been  heretofore  shown  more  in  detail,  that  the  British  con- 
some  more  sugar,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  Stales  ;  and  the  result  shows  that  they  also  con- 
sumed more  tea  and  coffee  in  1830,  and  about  the  same  quantity  in 
1B42 ;  notwithstanding  they  pay  an  enormous  duty  on  those  articles 
towards  supporting  the  government,  and  we  pay  none  at  all  on  tea 
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and  ooffee,  and  but  a  light  duty  on  sugar.  High  duties  seem  to  have 
very  little  efiect  in  checking  the  consumption  of  luxuries  among  a 
people  who  have  the  means  of  payiiag  for  them.  The  British  are 
mostly  engaged  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry, 
which  is  much  more  profitable  than  the  agricultural  industry  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  enables  them  to  pay  high  prices  for, 
and  to  consume  more  of  these  luxuries*  than  we  can  pay  for  at  low 
prices.  The  agricultural  population  of  Ireland  cannot  pay  for,  and 
therefore  cannot  consume,  more  than  about  one  third  part  as  much  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  the  manufacturing  population  of 
England,  who  are  of^en  sneered  at  in  this  country  as  paupers. 

The  consumption  of  tea  on  the  continent  of  Europe  is  smalL  It 
is  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet  that  in  1832  the  quantity  of  tea  imported 
into  Russia  amounted  to  6,461,064  pounds ;  that  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  Holland  annually  is  about  2,800,000  pounds ;  that  the  con- 
sumption of  France  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  230.000  pounds  a  year ; 
that  the  importations  into  Hamburg  vary  from  1,500,000  to  2,000,000 
pounds  annually,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  forwarded  into  the  in- 
terior of  Germany  ;  and  that  the  imports  into  Venice  and  Trieste  do 
not  exceed  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  I  find  no  account  of  the 
quantity  of  tea  consumed  by  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  According  to  official  reports,  the  quantity  of  tea  entered 
for  home  consumption  in  France  in  1841,  amounted  to  154,100  kil.; 
about  346,000  pounds. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  says  in  his  Com.  Diet,  title  coffee,  '*  %he  intro- 
duction of  tea  and  cofiee,  it  has  been  well  remarked,  has  led  to  the 
most  wonderful  change  that  ever  took  place  in  the  diet  of  modern 
civilized  nations ;  a  change  highly  important  both  in  a  moral  and 
physical  point  of  view.  These  beverages  have  the  admirable  advan- 
tage of  affording  stimulus  without  producing  intoxication,  or  any  of 
its  evil  consequences.  Lovers  of  tea  or  coffee  are  in  fact,  rarely 
drinkers  (that  is  of  alcohol);  and  hence  the  use  of  these  beverages 
has  benefitted  both  manners  and  morals.  Raynal  observes  that  the 
use  of  tea  has  contributed  more  to  the  sobriety  of  the  Chinese  than 
the  severest  laws,  the  most  eloquent  discourses,  or  the  best  treatises 
on  morality."     (Scotsman,  17th  Oct.  1827.) 

Dr.  Ure  in  the  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Arts,  article 
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tea,  quotes  the  following  remarks  from  Professor  Liebig.     ^^  Recent 
Yesearches  have  shown  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  doubt,  that 
tbein  and  cafTein  (the  peculiar  properties  of  tea  and  coffee)  are  in 
all  respects  identical,"  and  he  adds,  "  we  may  consider  these  vegeta" 
Ue  comjMmnds  so  remarkable  for  their  action  on  the  hrain^  and  the 
sfAsianu  of  the  organs  of  motion,  as  elements  or  food  for  or- 
gans as  yet  unknovm,  which  are  destined  to  convert  the  blood  into 
nervous  substance,  and  thus  recruit  the  enerot  op  the  uov- 
iMa  and  thinking  faculties.''    *^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris,  lately  held,  M.  Peligot  read  a  paper  on  the  chem- 
ical combinations  of  tea.     He  stated  that  tea  contains  essential  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition,  far  exceeding  in  importance  its  stimulating  prop- 
erties ;  and  showed  that  tea  is,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable articles  of  general  use." 

In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  ^ea  and  coffee  are 
lik^y  to  assume  a  physiological  importance  not  realized  or  thought 
of  until  recently.  They  both  comprise  a  large  per  centage  of  tan- 
nin, and  some  other  astringent  substances  in  their  composition,  and 
act  directly  upon  the  nervous  cords,  perhaps,  more  as  tonics  than  as 
stimulanls ;  and  tea  particularly  seems  to  act  upon  the  brain  and  ner- 
V008  cords,  rather  as  a  sedative  than  as  a  stimulant. 

Tbe  nervous  fluid,  and  the  nervous  cords  and  filaments  of  the 
^vtio,  are  very  different  things  ;  the  latter  being  but  the  tubes  in 
which  the  former  flows ;  and  if,  as  suggested  by  Prof.  Liebig,  any 
considerable  portion  of  tea  and  coffee,  when  taken  into  the  system  and 
ssdmilated,  is  secreted  by  the  blood,  and  forms  nervous  fluid,  these 
drinks  are  of  essential  importance  in  supplying  the  substance  on 
wliich  all  our  mental  and  muscular  action  depends.  And  though 
they  may  in  some  sense  be  called  stimulants,  yet  they  act  as  natvral 
ftioadants,  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  fluids  (which  is 
the  natural  stimulant  of  the  brain  and  nerves,)  and  not  by  changing 
its  character  or  substance.  They  may  thus  act  as  stimulants  to  the 
hraia  and  nerves  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  fluid,  in 
(he  same  manner  as  nutritious  food  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  the  whole 
system,  by  supplying  the  materials  which  constitute  the  blood,  and 
thereby  increasing  its  quantity  ;  but  in  as  much  as  persons  may  in- 
jore  themselves  by  consuming  too  much  nutritious  food,  more  than 
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is  requisite  \o  supply  a  sufficiency  of  blood  ;  so  persons  of  very  sen* 
aitive  and  excitable  nerves  may,  in  like  manner,  by  using  too  much 
tea  or  coffee,  and  supplying  too  much  nervous  fluid,  produce  too 
much  mental  and  muscular  activity,  and  thereby  injure  their  health 
and  constitutions.  Alcohol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  unnatural  stimu- 
lant ;  in  as  much  as  the  direct,  and  perhaps  the  only  effect  of  the  extra 
quantity  of  hydrogen  which  it  contains,  is  to  stimulate  the  system, 
and  increase  the  action  of  the  blood  to  an  unnatural  degree,  without 
furnishing  much,  if  any,  nourishment,  and  exhaustion  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence. 

TOBACCO. 

Tobacco  is  a  plant  indigenous  to  America.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe  the  fore  part  of  the  16th  century,  but  it  has  long  been 
extensively  used  throughout  Europe  as  well  as  America.  When  to^ 
bacco  leaves  are  distilled  they  yield  an  essential  oil,  on  which  their 
virtue  depends,  and  which  is  said  to  be  a  virulent  poison.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact,  that  this  weed,  of  which  man  uses  so  much,  is  avoided 
by  animals ;  that  it  will  destroy  animal  life,  and  is  frequently  used  to 
destroy  vermin ;  that  it  is  nauseating  to  the  stomach ;  that  it  cannot 
be  taken  into  the  system  in  even  as  large  quantities  as  arsenic,  laud- 
num  or  other  poisons,  without  dangerous  consequences  ;  and  that  it 
is  taken  into  the  mouth  and  noee  merely  to  stimulate  the  surface  of 
the  skin  and  some  of  the  glands,  and  its  contents  together  with  all 
the  saliva  raised  by  and  mixed  with  it,  carefully  spit  out.  It  may  be 
useful  to  some  persons  of  a  very  full  and  plethoric  habit,  but  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  very  deleterious  to  the  human  system. 

The  following  table  is  extracted  from  the  Com.  Diet.,  and  purports 
to  be  an  official  account  of  the  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  nett  amount  f( 
duties  and  excise  collected  thereon  during  the  years  therein  stated. 
The  duties  have  been  from  Is.  3d.  to  4s.  sterling  per  pound. 


in  pounds. 

1790, 

8,960,224 

1800, 

11,796,415 

1810, 

14,108,193 

1820, 

13,016,562 

1830, 

15,170,719 

1832, 

15,892,792 

in  ponnde. 

2,900,437 

£133,195 

6,737,275 

327,916 

6,221,6^6 

444,198 

2,582,498 

516,446 

4,122,782 

614,970 

4,342,676 

652,566 
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Temn.  Quantity  coDBiimed,   Nett  revenue.    Quantity  consumed,        Revenue. 

* 
£512,383 

987,110 
1,599,378 
2,610,972 
2,309,287 
2,428,532 

The  quantity  of  tobacco,  cigars  and  snufT  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1837,  and  the  amount  of 
nett  revenue  collected  thereon,  are  stated  in  Brande's  Encyclopoedia, 
title  commerce,  as  follows :  tobacco,  22,821,489  pounds  ;  cigars, 
144,385  pounds ;  snuff,  351  pounds ;  revenues  collected  on  them, 
£8,417,663,  equal  to  about  916,400,000,  and  amounting  to  about 
tvo-tbirds  as  much  as  all  the  annual  revenues  of  the  United  StateSf 
derived  from  duties  on  imports. 

The  tobacco  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1839,  as  reported  with 
the  census  of  1840,  was  219,163,319  pounds.  According  to  a  late 
report  of  Mr.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry,  the  value  of  the 
tobacco  exported  from  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows  : 

Leaf  Tobacco.  Manv&ctured  Tobacoo. 

1821  $5,648,962  •149,083 

1625  6,116,623  172,353 

1330  5,586,865  346,747 

1835  8,250,577  357,611 

1840  9,888,957  813,671 

1842  9,540,755  525,490 

1845  7,469,819  538,498 

The  quantity  exported  in  1845,  valued  at  the  above  sum,  was 
stated  in  the  annual  Treasury  Report  at  147,168  hhds.  of  tobacco, 
5,812,971  lbs.  manufactured  tobacco,  and  44,309  lbs.  of  snuff,  calling 
the  hogsheads  1100  pounds  each,  and  the  whole  quantity  exported 
^hat  year  would  atnount  4o  more  than  167,000,000  pounds.  The 
quantity  exported  in  1835  amounted  to  but  94,858  hogsheads,  in  1842 
to  158,710  hogsheads,  and  in  1844  to  163,042  hogsheads. 

The  Com.  Diet,  states  the  annual  average' of  the  exportations  of 


No.  of  hhdfl. 

Value. 

2,031 

9162,782 

22,272 

1,140,942 

28,773 

3,110,170 

6,823 

686,065 

10,826 

956,556 

1,173 

115,311 

25,763 

1,195,968 

6,771 

480,978 
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tobacco  from  the  United  States  for  three  years,  ending  September 

30th,  1838,  as  foHows  : 

Countries  exported  to,  * 

Russia,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark, 
Holland  and  Belgium, 
Great  Britain, 

Gibralter,  Malta,  and  Spain, 
France, 

Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Austria, 
Other  countries  of  Germany, 
All  other  countries, 

108,422  «7,748,772 

Mr.  Morse  states,  in  his  Geography,  5th  Ed.,  that  the  planters  of 
Virginia,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  paid  their  principal  attention 
to  the  culture  of  tobacco,  of  which  there  used  to  be  exported,  gener- 
ally, 55,000  hogsheads  a  year.  Maryland,  and  the  Caroiinas  also 
exported  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  and  the  whole  annual  export 
from  the  colonies  has  boen  estimated  as  high  as  100,000  hogsheads. 
Dr.  Seybert  in  his  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  p.  112,  states  the 
exports  of  tobacco  in  1803,  at  86,291  hogsheads,  and  in  1804,  at 
83,343  hogsheads. 

These  facts  show  that  there  was  very  little  increase  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  tobacco  annually  exported  from  the  United  States,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  fiAy  years,  from  1775  to  1830  ;  but  that  the  in- 
crease has  been  much  greater  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  Though 
considerable  quantities  are  cultivated  in  France,  and  other  countries 
of  southern  Europe,  yet  the  tobacco  of  America  is  preferred  ;  and 
such  is  the  universal  custom  and  fashion  of  using  it,  that  the  demand 
seems  to  be  increasing  of  late,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  it 

The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  in  Great  Britain  have  been  for  some 
years,  three  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  or  from  600  to  1200  per 
cent.,  and  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have  also  imposed  enonnoosly 
heavy  duties  on  it,  and  yet  the  people  will  have  it ;  and  the  amount 
we  export,  as  heretofore  shown,  and  particularly  the  quantity  in 
1844,  shows  that  it  is  Hot  materially  diminished  by  either  European 
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or  American  tarifia«  so  long  as  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes  to  pay  for  it. 

COTTON. 

Though  cotton  is  a  native  plant  of  India,  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
Mexico,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  warm  countries,  and  it  has  been 
spun  into  cloth,  and  furnished  the  principal  clothing  of  the  Hindoos, 
from  time  immemorial,  and  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  America,  yet  its  manufacture  seems  to  have  been 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  to 
have  been  first  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Moors,  who  introduced 
it  into  Spain  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  It  was  not  introduced 
into  Italy  until  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  and  into  Flan- 
ders and  Prance  at  a  still  later  period,  and  not  intfoduced  into  En- 
gland until  the  sixteenth  century.  The  fibres  of  cotton  being  shorter 
than  those  of  flax,  and  more  difRcult  to  spin  and  weave  by  hand,  the 
quantity  manufactured  in  Europe  was  very  small,  until  after  the  in- 
vention and  general  .use  of  machinery  for  spinning  and  weaving  it ; 
>Dd  the  Europeans  were  principally  supplied  with  cotton  cloths  from 
Itidla,  and  some  from  China,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  century,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  down  to  the  close  of  the  wars  growing  oul 
of  the  French  revolution  in  1815. 

Mr.  Baine,  in  his  *'  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,"  expresses 
^e  opinion,  that  the  cotton  manufacture  was  first  introduced  into 
Eogland  by  the  Protestant  refugees  who  fled  from  Flanders,  during 
the  religious  persecutions,  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  shows  that  the  average  importation  of  cotton  into  England  from 
noi  to  1705  was  only  1,170,881  pounds;  in  1730,  only  1,546,472 
poands;  in  1751  it  amounted  to  2,976,610  pounds;  the  average 
^Q&Dtity  imported  from  1771  to  1775,  was  only  4,764,569. pounds  ; 
ukI  the  average  from  1776  to  1780,  but  6,766,613  pounds.  These 
fsctsshow  how  small  and  trifling  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured 
^  Gfigland,  until  afler  the  invention  of  the  spinning  jenny  by  Har- 
greaves  in  1767.  Though  the  culture  of  cotton  had  been  introduced 
^  these  United  States,  (then  colonies,)  prior  to  the  revolutionary 
^%  and  small  quantities  were  made  into  cloth  by  females  by  hand, 
for  domestic  uses,  yet  no  cotton  was  exported  by  them,  until  about  the 
y^r  1784,  and  very  little  imtil  afler  the  invention  of  the  cotton^in 
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by  Mr.  Whitney  in  1793.  The  quantity  exported  in  1791  was  but 
189,816  pounds,  and  in  1792,  but  138,328  poands ;  in  1794  it  in- 
creased to  1,601,700  pounds. 

Ths  following  tarleb  show  tbb  cultivation,  manufacture, 
and  foreign  trade  in  cotton  at  different  periods. 

Table  number  I,  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States  at  different  periods  prior  to  1820,  and  annually  since 
that  time ;  and  also  the  quantity  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States  respectively,  is  made  from  official 
reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  state- 
ments in  the  Commercial  Dictionary,  Brande's  Encyc.  of  Science 
and  Art,  Baine's  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  Mr.  Hunt's 
Merchant's  Mag^ine.     The  price  since  1620  is  the  export  price  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  found  by  dividing  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
cotton  exported  by  the  number  of  pounds.     Add  the  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  to  the  quantity  exported  during  any  year, 
and  it  will  show  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year.     So  much  of  it  as 
relates  to  the  years  from  1790  to  1834,  is  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  bearing  dale  February  29,  1836.     Where  the 
authorities  and  estimates  in  relation  to  the  consumption  are  conflict* 
ing,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  the  medium  between  extremes. 
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[Table  No.  I.] 


Avenge  of  yean. 


MilKowof 

pounds 
exported. 


Valae  in  doll&n, 
exported. 


Avenge 

price  per  lb. 

c«nu. 


Uoanttty  maniifiictvred,  staled  in 

millionf  ofpooDdt,  by 
6.  Britain.  I   France.  |U.  BuUv. 


1700  to  1750, 
1751 
1764 

1771  to  1780, 

1781  to  1790, 

1791 10  1800, 

1801  to  1810, 

1811  to  1820, 

1821  to  1830, 

1831  to  1840, 

1841  to  1846, 

1820—1821, 

1821—1822, 

1822—1823, 

1823—1824, 

1824—1825, 

1825—1826, 

1826—1827, 

1827—1828, 

1828—1829, 

1829-1830, 

1830—1831, 

1881—1882, 

1832—1833, 

1833—1834, 

1884—1835, 

1835—1836, 

1886—1837, 

1837—1838, 

1838—1839, 

1839—1840, 

1840—1841, 

1841-184^, 

.  1842-1843, 

1843-1844, 

1844-1845, 


None. 

do 

do 

do 

do 
5.53 

43 

69.67 
203.4 
431.73 
686.87 
124.891 
144.67 
173.72 
142.37 
176.45 
204.58 
294.31 
210.59 
264.84 
298.46 
277 
822.21 
324.7 
384.71 
387.36 
423.63 
444.2 
595.95 
413.62 
743.94 
530.2 
584.71 
792.3 
668.63 
863.51 


20,157,484 
24,035,058 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
36,846,649 
25,025,214 
29,359,545 
22,487,209 
26,575,311 
29,674,883 
25,289,492 
81,724,682 
86,191,105 
49,448,402 
64,961,302 
71,284,925 
63,240,102 
61,556,811 
61,238,982 
63,870,307 
54,330,841 
47,593,464 
49,119,806 
54,063.501 
51,789,643 


30  to  75 
do 
do 
do 
do 
33.8 
22 
20.5 
13.2 
12.24 
7.48 
16 
16.6 
11.6 
15 
21  • 
12.2 
9.9 
10.2 
10 
10 
9.1 
9.5 
11.1 
12.9 
16.6 
16.7 
14.2 
10.3 
14.8 
8.5 
10.2 
8.1 
6.2 
8.1 
6 


1.9 
2.97 
3.87 
5.75 
18 
30.5 
67.2 
104.8 
180.3 
840.9 
472 
114 
120.5 
177 
1"31 
206 
150.25 
250.5 
,208.25 
190.75 
255 
257 
268.8 
286.3 
302.4 
830.9 
875.2 
368.5 
1455 
365 
430^ 
390 
417 
484 
490 
580 


10 

18 

30 

69.6 
102 
155 

47 

61 

50.5 

75 

60 

96 

87  ■ 

61 

71.5 

87.3 

65.5 

78 

87 

80 

112 
120 
137 
114 
160 
158 
159 
154 
151 
158 


a  trifle. 

do 

do 

do 

.5 

6 

12 
80 
60 
83 
180 
50 


60 


77.5 

82 
100 

85 

94 
104 
116 
117 
107 
128 
140 
160 
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[Table  No.  II.] 
The  foIlowiDg  tabk,  stating  the  total  production  and  export  of  cot- 
ton by  all  the  principal  cotton  growing  countries  of  the  world  at  se?- 
eral  different  periods,  stated  in  millions  of  pounds  and  fractions^  is  a 
summary  statement  from  the  aforesaid  letter  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  July  20,  1836.    See  Com.  Diet.,  title 

» 

cotton. 


Tears, 
In  the  U.  States, 

1791. 

1801. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1834. 

Millions  of  pounds  produced, 

exported, 

2 

i 

48 
20i 

80 
62} 

180 
124i 

385 

298i 

460 

384 

Brazil  produced, 
exported, 

22 
20 

36 
24 

35 
31 

32 

28 

88 
37 

30 
30 

West  Indies  produced, 
^              exported, 

12 
12 

10 
17 

12 

7 

10 
9 

9 
12 

8 
8 

Egypt  produced, 
exported. 

i 

6 
5 

18 
16 

25i 
23 

The  rest  of  Africa  produced, 

exported, 

46 

45 

* 

44 

40 

36 

34 

India  produced, 
exported, 

130 

160 

30 

170 
41 

175 
50 

180 
70 

186 

80 

The  rest  of  Asia  produced, 

exported, 

190 
5 

160 
7 

146 
6 

135 

115 

110 

Mexico  and  S.  America,  ex- 
cept Brazil,  produced, 
exported, 

68 

66 
22i 

57 

44 

35 

35 

All  other  countries  produced, 

exported, 

15 

11 

8 

4 

13 

Total  produced  in  the  world,  490    630    555      630      820      000 
Mr.  Woodbury  states  the  quantity  manufactured  in  the  following 
countries  as  follows : 


1791. 

1801. 

1811. 

1831. 

1833. 

China  and  India, 

285 

280 

270 

260 

242 

Mexico  and  S.  America, 

50 

45 

48 

42 

36 

Germany, 

15 

22 

25 

30 

36 

Spain, 

2 

3 

5 

8. 

10 

Prussia, 

2 

5 

6 

7 

•    30 

Turkey  and  Africa, 

52 

50 

48 

45 

43 

Othor  countries  except  those 

» 

stated  in  table  No.  I., 

60 

50 

50 

45 

40 

r 
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Frior  to  the  year  1820,  no  country  of  Europe  except  Great  Brit- 
ain, manuikotured  any  cotton  cloths  for  exportation.  Mr.  Woodbury 
olatas  the  Taloe  of  the  toports  of  cotton  manufactures  from  India  in 
1602  at  t20,000,(HK),  and  in  1813  at  $16,000,000.  He  states  t&e 
eiports  of  Gotten  GUxxls  from  China  in  1806  at  94,000,000 ;  in  1820 
at  $3,000,000,  and  in  1826  at  but  $1,750,000.  Under  the  withering 
infiueDce  of  free  trade  with  England,  the  manufacture  of  cotton  has 
declined  in  India,  China,  Turkey  and  South  America,  as  above  stated, 
and  their  market^  filled  with  British  goods,  and  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers ruined. 

.    [Table  No.  III.] 

Statement  of  the  crop  of  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  each 
year  from  1838  to  1844  inclusive ;  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  and  the  exports  of  the  same  to  Great  Britain,  France  and  all 
other  countries  each  year  from  1839  to  1845  inclusive,  and  the  stocks 
received  from  all  countries  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  year,  stated 
in  bales,  taken  mostly  from  Hunts'  Merchants  Magazine  and  the 
Democratic  Review.  The  average  weight  of  a  bale  in  1830  was 
about  350  pounds,  in  1835  about  865  pounds,  in  1838  about  375 
pounds,  and  since  1840  from  395  to  415  pounds ;  the  bales  from 
Brazil  weigh  less  than  half  as  muoh,  and  those  from  Egypt  and  the 
Weot  Indies  about  three-fourths  as  much. 


T«an  ofpowth. 

Do.  ttpnrt  and'cowunpt'D, 

1838.        1830. 
18W.        1840. 

1840. 
1841. 

1841, 
1843. 

1649. 
1843. 

18». 
1844. 

1844. 
1845. 

Whole  croft 

1,360,532 

3,177,835 

1,634,045 

1«084,311 

9,378,875 

3,090,400 

3,394,508 

<>rett  Britain, 

Fnaee, 

Hortk  of  Eorope, 

AAodwrpaitoT 

796,418 

948,343 

Sl,517 

13,A11 

1,946,701 

447,465 

103,333 

78,815 

858,703 

348,770 

66,376 

49,480 

035,631 

308,199 

79,056 

51,531 

1,400,711 

349,139 

117,791 

70,493 

1,903,498 

383,685 

60.053 

75,354 

1,430,300 
350,357 
134,501 
150,509 

Total  opnted, 

Cooranediiittie  UnitedStatet, 
ft«cb  on  band  in  tb«  U.  Sutea, 

D«.      do.    GrMtBflta4n, 

!>•.     ,do.    Fnnce, 

Do.     do.   U.8.fcEarope, 

1,074,660 

870,018 
09,244 

305,000 
75,000 

419,000 

1,870,003 

905,193 
58^443 

464,000 
96,000 

979,0001 

1,813,304 

907,988 
73,479 
550,000 
136,000 
701,000 

1,465,947 

487,850 

31.807 

505,000 

138,000 

807,000 

3,013,137 

395,139 

94,486 

780,000 

119,000 

1,099^000 

1,089,490 

346,744 
159,772 
908,000 

1,101,000 

3,083^706 

989,000 

04,130 

940^000 

1,190^ 
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[Table  No.  IV.] 
The*rollowiDg  table^  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from  difierent  coaotries,  the  quantity  ex- 
ported, and  the  quantity  left  for  mapafacture,  is  taken  from  Brande's 
£ncy.  and  purports  to  have  been  compiled  from  Parliamentary  pap 
pers. 

1832.  1835.  1838. 

Imported  from  U.  S.  lbs.  219,756,753  284,455,812  431,437,888 

Brazil,  20,109,560  24,986,409  24,464,505 

Turkey  and  Egypt,  9,113,890  5,738,966  5,412,478 

Other  foreign  countries,  598,048  5,207,389  4,759,688 

E.  Indies  and  Mauritius,  35,178,625  41,474,909  40,230,064 

British  West  Indies,  1,708,764  1,495,517  928,425 

Other  British  possessions,  366,885  343,961  617,537 

Total  imported,  286,832,525     863,702,963     507,850,577 

Quantities  exported,  18,027,940      82,779,734      80,644,409 

Left  for  consumption,     268,804,585    380,928,229    477,206,106 

[Table  No.  V.] 
The  quantities  of  cotton  exported  to  Eutope  from  India,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Brazil,  West  Indies,  and  all  other  countries  except  the 
United  States,  are  stated  by  Professor  McKay  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Magazine  for  December  1844,  and  Decem- 
ber 1845,  as  follows  : 

From  India.    From  all  other  countries  except  the  U .  8 . 
Tears.  Bales.  Bales. 

1889  132,000  176,000 

1840  216,000  112,000 

1841  275«000  165,000 

1842  255,000  121,000 

1843  182,000  165,000 
1644  about          180,000  197,000 

The  East  India  bales  are  stated  in  Brande's  Ency.,  to  contain  on 
an  average  868  lbs.;  those  from  Egypt  284  Ibe.,  and  those  from 
Brazil  only  171  lbs. 

These  tables  show  the  wonderfully  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  during  the  present  century,  in  a  few  countries 
only,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  manufacture  in 
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India,  China,  Turkey,  South  America,  and  Africa  has  declined. 
They  also  show,  that  though  there  has  been  very  little  increase  in 
the  caltivation  of  cotton  in  any  country  except  the  United  States, 
that  the  increase  here  has  been  so  immensely  great,  as  to  exceed  the 
deaiaiid,  produce  a  constant  increase  of  stocks  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
each  year,  (now  equal  to  about  one  half  of  a  yearns  growth,)  and  to 
caose  a  constant  and  regular  depression  of  the  price.  It  is  now 
worth  less  than  one-fourth  part  as  much  per  pound,  on  an  average, 
as  it  was  from  the  year  1790  to  1800,  and  only  about  one  fifth,  or 
one  sixth  part  as  much  as  it  was  sixty  years  since. 

Tbey  also  show  that  the  price  of  cotton  is  governed  entirely  by  the 
reiatiye  proportion  between  the  supply  and  demand  .in  the  market, 
and  that  there  is  no  truth  in  the  assumption  of  some  of  the  free  trade 
politicians,  that  our  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  on  fabrics  of  cotton,  tends  to  depress 
the  price  of  cotton.  We  had  a  tariff  passed  in  1824,  which  took 
eiect  in  1825 ;  another  passed  in  1828  ;  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  tariff  act  of  1824  raised  t^e  price  of  cotton  in 
1B25,  from  fifYeen  to  twenty  one  cents  per  pound,  as  shown  in  Table 
No.  1,  as  it  is  to  argue  that  the  tariff  of  1842  depressed  the  price  in 
1843  and  1846. 

We  see  that  the  tariff  of  1828  produced  no  sensible  effect  on  its 
piioe,  for  it  remained  about  the  same  after  as  before  the  tariff,  being 
about  ten  cents  per  pound  in  each  of  the  years  1827, 1828, 1829  and 
1830.  What  but  the  excessively  great  crop  of  1839,  depressed  the 
price  in  1840,  from  nearly  fifteen  to  eight  and  an  half  cents  per 
pound  f  What  but  the  smaller  crop  of  1840  again  raised  the  price 
in  1841  to  ten  and  a  fifth  cents  per  pound  t  What  but  the  medium 
crops  of  1841,  and  1843,  kept  the  average  price  at  over  eight  cents, 
while  the  excessively  great  crops  of  1842,  and  1844,  depressed  the 
price  to  about  six  cents  per  pound  ?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  high 
prices  of  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  were  caused  by  our  bloated  paper 
currency,  and  speculating  mania,  and  that  the  high  prices  in  1837, 
1838,  and  1839,  were  caused  by  the  operations  of  Mr.  Biddle  and 
other  bankers,  speculating  in  cotton,  and  making  heavy  loans  to  cot- 
Urn  speculators. 

The  extraordinary  fact  is  shown,  that  the  middling  crops  raised  in 
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188St  1840,  and  1841»  of  from  1,360,000  to  1,684,000  bales,  w 
worth  nearly  ai  much  in  the  market,  as  the  heavy  crope  nJaed  in 
1839,  1842,  and  1844,  of  from  2,177,885  to  2,894,503  bales  ;  and 
the  amount  produced  by  the  crops  raised  in  1842,  1843,  and  1844, 
prove  conclusively,  that  a  crop  of  two  million  bales  is  wwth  more  in 
the  market  than  one  of  two  an  half  millimi  bales. 

These  tables  show  the  causes  which  govern  prices,  in  the  clearest 
and  most  conclusive  manner,  that  it  can  possibly  be  shown  ;  and 
prove  that  the  price  of  commodities  is  not  much  affected  by  their 
utility,  or  the  amount  of  labour  required  to  produce  them,  but  solely 
by  the  demand  compared  with  the  supply ;  their  utility,  and  cost  of 
production  having  only  an  indirect  effect,  by  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing either  the  supply  or  the*  demand.    The  tariff  acts  of  the  United 
States,  by  increasing  the  manufacture  and  the  demand  for  raw  cotton, 
and  the  supply  of  cotton  goods,  have  a  strong  tendency  to  raise  the 
price  of  cotton,  and.  lower  the  price  of  cotton  goods ;  because  they 
increase  the  demand  for  the  former,  and  the  supply  of  the  latter. 
The  tariff  has  the  same  effect  upon  wool  and  woollens.    It  increases 
the  manufacture  of  wool,  and  thereby  increases  the  demand  for  it, 
and  enhances  the  price  ;  and  by  increasing  the  supply  in  the  market 
of  woollen  goods,  it  tends  to  lower  the  price  of  them.    The  same 
may  be  said  of  iron  and  hardware,  and  all  other  fabrics  manafactnred 
in  our  country  ;  the  tariff,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  as 
well  as  for  agricultural  products,  enhances  their  value,  while  it  tends 
to  diminish  the  prices  of  the  articles  manufactured,  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  them. 

Cotton  will  grow  on  almost  any  land  adapted  to  Indian  com,  or 
any  other  grain,  from  the  equator  to  about  the  thirty-eighth  degree 
of  latitude,  though  it  flourishes  most,  and  is  mostly  confined  in  the 
United  States,  to  those  states  lying  below  the  thirty«fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  almost  entirely  to  the  country  below  the  thirty-sizth  de* 
gree.  As  it  will  grow  in  about  half  of  North  America,  two-think  of 
South  America,  the  whole  of  the  arable  part  of  Africa,  in  Spaiot 
Portugal,  Greece,  Turkey,  all  southern  Asia,  New  Holland,  and  all 
the  Islands  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  it  is  so  valuable  in  proportioD  to 
its  weight,  Ihat  it  will  bear  transportation  thousands  of  miles,  the 
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production  can  be  increased  to  any  amoant,  which^the  wants  of  the 
commercial  world  require^  and  it  is  impossible  to  monopolize  it. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1889,  according  to  the  re- 
turns with  the  census  of  1840,  amounted  to  790,479,275  pounds. 
This  is  an  under  estimate,  as  the  exports  and  home  consumption  of 
1889  and  1840,  as  stated  in  table  l,show  the  crop  of  1889  most  have 
been  about  860,000,000  pounds ;  only  about  84,000,000  pounds  of 
which  were  raised  in  the  States  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude,  including  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  all  the  states 
Borth  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  nearly  all  the  tobacco  was  raised 
hi  1889  in  the  ^ve  states  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
and  in  the  free  states ;  over  nine  million  pounds  having  been  raised 
^t  year  in  the  free  states,  over  two  hundred  and  eight  millions  in  the 
Bortbem  slave  states,  and  less  than  one  million  in  the  southern  slave 
ttttea  The  northern  slave  states  have  obtained  the  name  of  tobacco 
growing  and  slave  breeding  states,  and  the  southern  slave  states,  the 
name  of  cotton  growing  states.  Including  Arkansas  with  the  south- 
em  slave  states,  the  slave  population  of  the  southern  and  northern 
slave  states  has  been,  at  difierent  periods,  as  follows : 

1810  1820  1830  1840 

N«them  Slave  States,       810,523       965,505       1,159,670       1,315,397 
fioiihmi  SUtc  States,       353,331       553,505  845,805       1,270,899 

It  thvs  appears,  that  nearly  all  the  increase  of  our  slave  popula- 
tioD  smce  1830,  has  been  in  the  cotton  ^growing,  or  southern  slave 
slates,  and  yet,  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables,  numbers  1  and  3, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  the  productfon  of  cotton  has  increased  since 
1620,  about  twice  as  fast  as  the  slave  population  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing states,  and  about  four  times  as  fast  as  the  whole  slave  population 
of  the  Union.  This  must  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  improve* 
BWDts  in  agricultural  implements,  and  in  the  mode  of  culture,  have 
enabled  the  same  number  of  hands  to  raise  nearly  twice  as  much  cot- 
ton as  they  did  twenty  years  since ;  partly  to  the  increased  facilities 
for  getting  it  to  market  by  means  of  steam  boats  and  rail  roads,  but 
QOBtly  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  very  little  foreign  demand  and 
^  regular  cash  market  for  Indian  com,  pork,  beef,  or  any  other 
ptodiiet  which  they  could  raise  except  tobacco ;  and  for  this  reason, 
the  planters  have  applied  nearly  all  their  force  to  the  culture  of  cot- 
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ton,  as  the  only  product  which  would  always  commaixi  a  market»  and 
sel^  for  money.  About  50,670  slaves  in  1840  were  employed  in 
growing  cane,  and  making  sugar,  probably  iialf  as  many,  in  the  cul- 
ture of  rice ;  many  were  employed  in  raising  corn,  wbeatt  stock, 
dsc,  and  many  as  domestic  servants,  mechanics*  and  in  cities,  leav- 
ing not  over  800,000,  or  a  million  at  most,  principally  employed  in 
the  culture  of  cotton«  The  slave  population  increased  from  1830  to 
1840  about  twenty-four  per  cent.,  probably  100,000,  or  five  per  cent 
of  the  increase  was  by  means  of  the  slave  trade,  (importations  from 
Cuba  and  Africa,)  which  is  now  much  diminished  by  reason  of  the 
reduced  price  of  slaves,  but  we  may  safely  calculate  the  increase 
from  1840  to  1850  at  about  twenty  per  cent  Slaves  in  1840,  (in- 
cluding about  20,000  in  Texas,)  2,506,000,  increase  to  1850  at 
twenty  per  cent.,  500,000,  making  in  1850,  about  3,006,000 ;  and 
judging  from  the  past,  we  may  expect  that  about  1,256,000  of  them 
will  be  in  the  noithern  slave  states,  as  breeders,  raising  tobacoo, 
corn,  <SiEC.;  and  about  1,750,000  in  the  southern  slave  states  and 
Texas,  mostly  engaged  in  the  culture  of  cotton,  perhaps  100,000  oi 
them  employed  in  the  culture  of  sugar,  if  the  duties  on  sugar  are  not 
reduced.  The  number  of  slaves  employed  in  growing  cotton,  we  may 
conclude,  will  be  nearly  fifly  per  cent,  greater  in  1850,  than  it  was 
in  1840,  and  by  means  of  improved  modes  of  culture,  and  greater  fa* 
cilities  of  t^ansportation  by  means  of  rail  roads,  we  may  reasonably 
calculate  that  the  product  ^U  be  increased,  during  the  ten  yearsy  at 
least  eighty,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  per  cent.  It  about  doubled 
from  1820  to  1830,  and  again  from  1830  to  1840  it  doubled,  and  has 
increased  about  forty  per  cent,  during  the  last  five  years.  The  average 
price  of  cotton  exported  during  the  last  four  years,  has  been  but  litde 
over  seven  cents  at  the  places  of  exportation,  as  shown  in  table  num- 
ber 1,  and  it  has  not  been  worth  over  six  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
pound,  on  an  average  of  all  qualities  and  places  on  the  plantations; 
and  if  the  present  anti-manufacturing  policy  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
slaveholders  is  pursued,  and  the  quantity  as  much  increased  during 
the  next  five  years,  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  five,  by  the  year 
1850  cotton  will  not  be  worth  to  the  planters  on  their  plantations  on 
an  average,  more  than  five  cents  per  pound  ;  and  perhaps  not  over 
three  and  an  half,  or  four  cents  per  pound,  by  the  year  1860  ;  and  if 
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tiie  tariff  on  cotton  goods  is  reduced,  and  the  present  rapid  increase 
of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 'thereby  checked, 
the  probability  is  that  the  decline  of  the  price  of  raw  cotton  will  bo  • 
still  more  rapid. 

The  supply  of  cotton  for  the  European  and  American  markets,  is 
DOW  over  one  thousand  millions  of  pounds  annually ;  the  crop  of  the 
year  1844,  for  consumption  in  1845,  amounted  to  over  1,100,000,000 
pounds  beside  the  amount  manufactured  in  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America.    In  the  United  States  each  pound  of  cotton  manufactured 
is  made  into  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  yards,  averaging  about 
three  aad  a  quarter  yards  each ;  the  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  En- 
gland and  France  are  much  finer,  and  each  pound  of  cotton  is  made 
on  an  average  into  over  four  yards,  and  the  crop  of  1844  would  make 
about  4,400,000,000  .yards;  equal  to  fifteen  yards  for  each  person 
in  Europe  and  America,  amounting  in  1645  to  about  288,000,000, 
of  inhabitants.     Considerable  quantities  are  also  spun  and  wove  into 
cloth  by  hand  in  families,  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  in  addition 
to  the  above  quantity.     Such  being  the  case,  it  does  not  seem  proba- 
ble that  the  demand  for  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica can  increase  as  rapidly  during  the  next  fifleen  years,  as  it  has 
<lonQg  the  last  fifteen,  unless  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  fabrics  of 
Cfama,  as  well  as  India,  should  be  ruined  and  driven  out  of  their  own 
markets  by  the  importation  of  British  and  American  goods. 

Whenever  the  markets  are  surfeited  with  cotton  manufactures,  the 
^emnd  for  raw  cotton  will  be  lessened  and  the  price  must  fall  still 
more  rapidly  than  it  ever  has  done,  until,  like  tobacco,  it  gets  down 
to  about  three  to  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  yields  no  profit 
to  the  grower.  Tobacco  has  been  so  low  for  about  thirty  years,  as 
to  yield  very  little  if  any  profit  to  the  planter,  whose  profits  mostly 
arise  from  breeding  slaves,  to  sell  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  planters 
farther  south.  Mr.  Clay  in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1839  upon  the  abolition  petitions^  stated  the  fact  that  slaves  had  fal- 
l^Q  very  much,  and  he  estimated*  their  average  value  at  that  time  at 
•400  each.  They  were  probably  worth  from  1880  to  183T  at  least 
KOO;  prior  to  1830  from  $500  to  $600  $  at  this  time  (1846)  not 
<^rf300  each  on  an  average. 
The  slaves  being  treated  much  more  tenderly  in  the  breeding  than 
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in  the  cotton  planting  States,  their  natural  increase  is  greater,  having 
be^n  from  1380  to  1840  not  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  and 
•  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  289,017.    The  increase  remaining 
in  the  northern  slave  states,  55,727  deducted  from  the  whole  increase, 
shows  that  284,190  were  sold  during  the  ten  years,  and  taken  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  slave  states  and  Texas,  including  those 
taken  by  the  planters  who  were  emigrating  thither.    Calling  the 
sales  equal  to  one  half,  117,000  at  9460  each,  and  the  planters  of  the 
northern  slave  states  realized  from  1880  to  1840  for  slaves  sold  by 
them,  the  sum  of  (53,820,000,  amounting  to  nearly  five  and  an  half 
million  dollars  annually  ;  nearly  rs  much  as  the  whole  value  of  their 
tobacco  crops  during  that  period ;   and  nearly  12,000  were  annu- 
ally furnished  to  their  sons,  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  as  a  capital 
to  remove  with  to  Texas,  and  the  cotton  planting  states,  worth  as 
much  as  the  number  sold  ;  making  the  whole  annual  profits  of  breed- 
ing slaves  in  the  northern  slave  states  during  that  period,  nearly 
910,800,000  ;   and  nearly  as  much  in  the  southern  slave  states. 
Slaves  having  fallen  within  ten  years  nearly  one  half,  the  profits  of 
breeding  slaves  are  now  much  less. 

As  the  products  of  slave  labor,  including  sugar  and  coffee  as  well 
as  cotton  and  tobacco,  are'  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  demand 
for  them,  the  prices  of  those  products  are  rapidly  declining,  which 
causes  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  price  of  slaves.  These  causes 
will  continue  to  operate  with  more  rapidity  in  future  than  they  have 
done  heretofore,  unless  a  portion  of  slave  latK)ur  can  be  diverted  into 
other  channels,  and  employed  in  mining  and  manufacturing  pu^ 
suits.  The  mines  of  coal  are  supposed  to.  be  very  extensive  in  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  iron  mines  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  extensive  and  easily  wrought  in  the  states  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missourii  and  slave  labour 
is  perhaps  better  adapted  to  mining  than  to  most  any  other  parauit. 

SBBSP  AND  WOOL. 

The  first  clothing  of  Adam  and  Eve,  after  the  fig-leaves,  seems  to 
have  been  made  of  skins,  (Gen.  iil:  7,  and  21.)  but  we  read  that 
Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  (Gen.  iv:  2,  and  4.)  and  in  the  same 
chap.  V.  19,  that  Jabal  was  the  father  of  those  thai  dwell  in  tents, 
and  of  such  as  hikve  cattle ;  that  Noah  dweh  in  a  tMtt,  and  his  sons 
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covered  bis  nakednoss  with  a  garmeot,  (Gen.  ix:  30,  and  23.) 
Whether  the  tents  and  garments  spoken  of  in  4th  and  0th  Gen.  ahove 
referred  to,  were  made  of  skins,  or  wool  spun  and  wove  into  ck>th,  is 
perhaps  uncertain,  but  we  read  in  Leviticus  xiii:  47,  and  50,  that  the 
Israelites  after  they  leA  Egypt  had  garments  made  of  both  wool  and 
flax.  Wollen  and  linen  cloths,  together  with  leather  and  skins,  con* 
itituted  almost  the  entire  clothing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Israelites, 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
except  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  until  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
aianufacture  at  a  comparatively  recent  period.  In  temperate  as  well 
as  in  cold  climates,  sheep,  next  to  cattle,  are  the  most  useful  to  msui, 
of  all  the  animal  creation.  They  afford  a  large  supply  of  food,  and 
the  priucipal  material  of  clothing,  and  can  be  reared  in  situations 
and  soils  unfit  for  agriculture,  and  do  well,  where  other  animals 
voald  scarcely  live.  England,,  as  heretofore  shown  in  Chap.  VII. 
p.  146-151,  was  mostly  a  grazing  country,  until  the  17th  century* 
aad  up  to  that  time  the  principal  exports  of  the  English  consisted  of 
wool,  coarse  unfinished  woollen  cloths,  a  small  quantity  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  hardware,  and  a  few  horses  and  cattle ;  and  up  to  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  the  exports  were  but  trifling  in  amount,  consist- 
iog  of  woo),  cattle,  horses,'  and  tin. 

It  is  stated  in  Brando's  Ency.,  and  in  the  Com.  Diet,  that  the 
oamber  of  sheep  in  England  and  Wales  is  uncertain,  but  Mr. 
Loecock's  estimate  contaiaed  in  bis  treatise  on  English  Wool,  is 
adopted  by  them  as  entitled  to  the  most  credit.  According  to  his  es- 
timste,  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  Iambs  in  England  and  Wales 
in  1800,  including  the  number  slaughtered  and  lost  that  year,  was 
36,148,468 ;  and  their  product  of  wool  that  year  at  384,000  packs  of 
^ lbs.  each;  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  02,160,000  pounds.  It  is 
«bo  stated  in  tbe  Com.  Diet.,  title  Wool,  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
SooOaod  was  estimated  in  1814  at  2,850,000,  and  the  author  estima- 
ted them  then,  (1837,)  at  8,500,000  ;  in  Ireland  at  2,000,000  ;  and 
in  England  and  Wales  at  26,500,000 ;  making  in  all  in  the  United 
Kifigdoin  82,000,000  ;  and  he  remarked  that  the  estimate  is  about 
len  millions  below  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  1812,  and  that  Dr. 
Ounpbell,  in  his  «'  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,''  published  in 
1774,  ohserree :— *^  Many  computations  have  been  made  upon  this 
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important  subject,  and  amongst  others,  one  about  thirty  years  since* 
which  at  that  time  was  thought  to  be  pretty  near  the  .truth.  Aocord- 
ing  to  the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained,  there  may  be  from 
10,000,000  to  12,000,000  sheep  in  Englatid,  some  think  more. 
The  value  of  their  wool  may,  one  year  with  another,  amount  to 
£3,000,000 ;  the  expense  of  manufacturing  it  may  probably  be 
£9,000,000,  and  the  total  value  £12,000,000.  We  may  export  an- 
nually to  the  value  of  £3,000,000,  though  one  year  we  exported 
more  than  £4,000,000.'^ 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  in  the  Com.  Diet,  the  quantity  of  wool  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  the  quantity  retained  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  official  as  well  as  the  real  or  market  value  of  woollen 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  different  periods  as  follows  : 

1810.  1890.  1830.  1833. 

PoandB  of  wool  imported,    10,914,137      9,789,030      33,313,059  38,076,41^ 

do.  retained  for  consamption,  7,691,773      31,522,859  39,066,620 

Woollen  Manufactures  exported, 

1820.         1^00.      .  1832.        ISai.       183S. 

Official  value,  '  £5,558,709  £6,544,576  £6,514,704  £7,406,909 

Declared  value,  £5,586,138      4,850,884     5,239,992     5,736,870     6,840,511 

In  1838,  the  declared  value  of  their  exports  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures and  yarn,  were  £6,157,813.  Mr.  McCulloch  states  that  in  1700 
and  1701,  the  official  value  of  the  woollen  goods  exported,  amoan- 
ted  to  about  £3,000,000  a  year  ;  and  that  the  average  official  value 
of  the  exports  for  the  six  years  ending  with  17699  was  £3,544,160 
per  annum.  Since  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  the  prodigious 
increase  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  cotton  fabrics  have  for  many  uses 
supplied  the  places  of  woollenj  as  well  as  of  linen  cloths,  and  the 
woollen  manufacture  has  increased  very  slowly  in  Great  Britain  du- 
ring the  last  century  and  an  half.  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  in  his 
Gazetteer,  the  value  of  the  fabrics  of  wool  annually  manufactured  in 
Great  Britain  at  that  time  (1840,)  at  £22,000,000,  and  those  of  cot- 
ton at  £35,000,000  ;  and  if  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Campbell  heretofore 
stated,  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  1774,  at  from  ten  to  twdfe 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  was  very  near  correct,  the  manufacture 
of  wool  has  not  increased  since  that  time  as  fast  as  the  population. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  in  his  Gazetteer,  that  the  total  annual  pro* 
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dnct  of  wool  in  England  and  Wales  was  then  (1840«)  eftimat^  at 
470,000  packs  of  240  lbs.  each ;  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
112,800,000  lbs..  He  states  the  number  of  sheep  in  France  at 
39,000,000,  and  the  wool  annually  produced  by  them  on  an  average 
from  1630  to  1840,  on  the  authority  of  Berghaus  at  42,000,000  kilo- 
grammes ;  about  93,000,000  lbs. 

Let  us  compare  the  number  of  sheep  in  these  countries,  and  the 
quantity  of  wool  annually  produced,  with  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
U.  States,  and  the  production  of  wool  in  1840,  according  to  the  census. 

No.  of  sheep.  PoundBofwool.  PonndB  to  each  aheep. 


In  England  &  Wales, 

26,500,000 

112,800,000 

over  4.25 

«*  Scotland,  about 

3)500,000 

«  Prance, 

39,000,000 

93,000,000 

2.4 

**  oar  Free  States, 

12,144,468 

27,488,407 

2.25 

«*  '<   Slave  States, 

7,166,906 

8,313,707 

1.16 

Coiled  States, 

-^19,311,874 

85,802,114 

1.85 

These  facts  indicate  the  character  of  the  husbandry  of  these  coun- 
tMif  and  show  very  clearly,  that  the  same  truth  holds  good  in  re- 
lation  to  growing  wool,  as  well  as  to  other  branches  of  agriculture ; 
that  wherever  manufactures  are  flourishing,  there  is  an  active  de- 
naod  for  raw  produce  at  good  prices,  and  agriculture  is  generally 
floonsbing,  and  conducted  with  much  science  and  skill ;  and  that 
wherever  there  are  no  manufactures,  there  is  but  little  demand  for 
AW  produce,  and  agriculture  is  generally  in  a  very  sluggish  and  low 
Kate,  and  wages  and  lands,  as  well  as  produce  very  low. 

Sheep  do  well  on  rough,  rocky,  hilly  and  mountainous  lands,  which 
are  totally  unfit  for  cultivation ;  they  also  do  well  on  the  flat  prairies, 
S3  well  as  on  the  dry  opening  lands  of  the  North-western  States. 
The  Alpaca  or  Peruvian  sheep  has  been  introduced  into  England, 
sod  naturalized  in  that  country,  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  is 
a  large,  hardy  sheep,  accustomed  to  climbing  and  living  on  short 
&re  among  the  lofty  Andes  of  Peru,  has  done  well  in  England,  and 
IB  said  to  yield  an  average  of  ten  pounds  of  fine  wool,  worth  from  Is. 
8d^to  28. 6d,  sterling  per  pound.  There  are  great  quantities  of  rough, 
Ully  and  mountainous  lands  in  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  some  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  many  other  states  of  but  little  value  for  anything 
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but  grazing,  on  which  many  millions  of  Alpacas  and  other  sheep  might 
he  kept ;  and  instead  of  producing  about  one-third  part  as  much  wool 
in  the  United  States  as  is  produced  on  the  little  island  ofOreat  Britain, 
our  present  States  and  Territories  are  capable  of  producing  at  least 
five  ^imes  as  much,  and  the  country  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains,  including  Texas,  can  produce  seven  times  as  much,  or  850r 
000,000  pounds  of  wool  annually. 

We  not  only  import  large  amounts  of  woollen  manufactures,  hot 
large  quantities  of  wool  also.  Our  imports  of  wool  in  1842  and 
1845  were  as  follows  :  in  1842  wool  costing  less  than  eight  cents  per 
pound,  10,637,251  pounds,  value  $685,649 ;  over  eight  cents  per 
pound,  783,701  pounds,  value  $111,733;  and  in  1845,  wool  not  exceed- 
ing seven  cents  per  pound,  23,382,097  pounds,  value  $1,508,789 ; 
and  over  seven  cents,  450,943  pounds,  valued  at  $136,005. 

These  facts  show  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  tariff  of  1842,  in  di- 
minishing the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  imported  worth  over  seven 
cents  per  pound,  which  was  done  by  increasing  the  production  of 
wool  of  that  quality  in  the  United  States.  The  increased  importation 
of  very  coarse  wool,  shows  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  in  the 
same  proportion,  no  such  wool  being  raised  in  this  country. 

PLAX,  HBMP,  AND  SILK. 

Flax  is  a  native  plant  of  Egypt,  and  of  almost  every  country  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  used  fpr  cloth  from  the  earliest  periods  of  pro- 
fane as  well  as  sacred  history  ;  but  its  use  at  present  is  almost  super- 
seded by  cotton,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  promote  health  much 
more,  and  to  be  much  better  for  clothing  on  that  account  than  linen. 

Though  sillc  was  made  into  cloth  at  a  very  early  period  in  Chins* 
India,  Persia,  and  some  other  countries  of  Asia,  and  its  use  became 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  Christian  era,  yet  the  rearing  of 
silk  worms  and  the  silk  manufacture  were  not  introduced  into  Europe 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  about  the  year  530. 

But  after  the  introduction  of  these  arts  at  Constantinople,  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos,  Greece  continued  to  be  the  only  European  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  practised  until  about  the  middle  of*  the 
twelf\h  century,  when  they  were  introduced  into  the  island  of  Sicily* 
From  this  island  they  spread  into  Italy  ;  and  Venice,  Milan,  Florence* 
and  Lucca,  were  soon  after  distinguished  for  their  success  in  raisisg 
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■ilk  WORDS,  and  for  the  eitent  and  beauty  of  iheir  manufaomreB  of 
bIL 

The  silk  maaufacture  was  introduced  iaio  Tuura  in  France,  by 
aotne  worhroen  from  .Italy,  on  the  invitation  of  Louii  XI.,  about  the 
j<ar  1460,  and  at  Lyons  in  1520 ;  and  into  England  about  the  same 
time,  though  it  did  not  make  tnuch  progress  in  England  until  tiie  age 
orQaeen  Elizabeth. 

The  quantities  of  flax,  b«np,  and  silk  cocoons  produoed  in  the 
Ooilsd  States  in  1839,  according  to  ibe  census  of  1840,  were  as  fol> 
lows  :&z  and  hemp  95,251}  Ions,  and  silk  cocoons  61, 552  j  pounds. 

The  following  table  of  the  principal  sgricultural  products  of  tb» 
United  Slates  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  so  far  as  relates  to 
Uis  United  States,  Li  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  with  the 
Utknal  census  of  1640,  as  the  crops  of  the  year  1839  ;  so  far  as  re- 
hlsato  Greet  Britain,  it  is  from  Mr.  r<lcCulloch's  Gazetteer,  and  is 
intended  as  an  average  of  crops  for  a  aeries  of  years  about  the  scune 
period  ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  Pranoe,  it  is  from  the  same  Gazet- 
tMr,  and  staled  in  hectolitres,  for  the  years  1B18  and  1835,  and  pur- 
j^  to  be  taken  from  official  tables.  A  hectolitre  is  about  2.84  bush- 
ek  As  the  statements  in  the  Gazeteer  of  the  crops  of  potatoes  and 
taineps  in  Great  Britain,  are  in  acres  and  not  in  quantities,  I  hav» 
Mimated  the  average  quantity  at  200  bushels  per  acre,  and  carried  it 
out  KGordingly,  and  have  added  to  the  polaloe  crop  of  the  Unitsd 
Stales  Gve  per  cent,  as  an  estimate  of  the  crop  of  turoeps. 


MiiH  ai  MiUtt, 

BKtrtw. 

Ou., 

is,—-- 


Tbe  304,165,194  hectolitres  of  grain  raised  in  France  in  18W> 
Ueequftl  to  about  560,000,000  bushels';  of  which  it  was  estimated 
tW  101,277,801  hectolitres  were  consutned  by  man ;  42,I85,00B 
consumed  by  borsea,  cattle,  &c. ;  20,734,371  required  for  seed  ; 
^,683,575  distilled  and  brewed  ;  leaving  a  surplus  of  34,063,2q6  not 
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needed  for  use,  a  part  of  which  was  exported.    The  population  of 
France  was  33,540,000,  and  the  quantity  consumed  by  man  was 
about  nine  bushels  for  each  person  ;  and  by  animals,  for  horse  feed, 
as  well  as  to  fatten'  hogs,  cattle,  dec.  for  food,  is  equal  to  only  about 
three  and  a  half  bushels  for  each  person  ;   and  exclusive  of  horse 
feed,  perhaps  not  over  two  bushels  for  each  person,  and  two  hecto- 
litres or  nearly  six  bushels  of  potatoes*  equal  to  one  and  a  half  of 
grain ;  making  the  total  annual  consumption  of  grain  and  potatoes 
for  the  use  of  man,  including  what  is  fed  to  animals  to  convert  into 
animal  food,  equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  bushels  of  grain  for  each j>er- 
son,  including  children.     It  has  been  heretofore  estimated,  (see  ante, 
p.  186,J  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  require  grain  and  pota- 
toes  equal  to  seventeen  bushels  annually  of  grain  each  for  bread 
stuffs  and  to  convert  into  meat ;  but  they  consume  about  three  or 
four  times  as  much  animal  food  as  the  French,  and  not  as  roach 
bread  ;  and  it  is  a  great  waste  and  loss  to  convert  grain  into  animal 
food  for  the  support  of  human  Ijfe ;  and  hence  we  consume  about 
thirty-five  per  cent,  more  annually,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers, 
than  the  French  do,  though  we  consume  not  over  7i  bushels  of  bread- 
stuffs,  while  they  consume  about  nine  bushels  annually  on  an  average. 
These  French  statistics  confirm  also  my  former  estimates  of  the 
capacity  of  our  country  to  support  an  immense  population,  and  show 
first  that  we  produce  less  wheat  in  proportion  to  our  population,  than 
either  Great  Britain  or  France ;  secondly,  that  our  product  of  com  in 
the  western  and  southern  states  is  so  immensely  great,  as  to  leave  a 
great  surplus  beyond  the  wants  of  the  country,  which  is  nearly 
worthless,  but  would  be  valuable  if  we  had  a  large  mining  and  man* 
ufacturing  population  to  create  a  market  at  home  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  quantity  of  agricultural  products  of  France,  and  particularly  of 
wheat  and  rye,  have  been  increasing  with  greater  rapidity  than  the 
population,  since  the  peace  of  1615  and  the  attention  of  the  people 
has  been  directed  to  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  to  pub- 
lic improvements.     Mr.  McCulIoch  gives  another  table  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  grain  of  each  kind  raised  per  hectare  in  1815,  1820, 1835, 
1830  and  1835,  which  shows  that  the  quantity  raised  per  acre  in- 
creased regularly  every  five  years,  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
twenty  years  amounted  to  more  than  fifly  per  cent 
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The  quantity  of  wheat  raised  per  acre  In  England  b  estimated  by 
Mr.  McCuIIoch  at  twenty-seven  bushels,  in  Scotland  at  twenty-four, 
in  Franoe  at  about  sixteen,  and  in  the  United  States  it  does  not  prob- 
ably exceed  ten  or  eleven ;  being  about  the  same  as  it  was  in  France 
prior  to  1815,  and  in  England  prior  to  1775. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION    OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS,  AND  ON  MONET,  IN- 
CLUDING  BANK  NOTES,   AS   WELL  AS  OOLD  AND  SILVER  COIN. 

British  coin,  both  gold  and  silver,  is  made  of  eleven  parts  pure  metal 
and  one  of  alloy ;  every  pound  troy,  or  12  oz.  of  standard  silver  or 
9Qkl being  composed  of  11  oz.  2  pwts.  of  pure  metal  and  18  pwts^  of 
ftlloy.  *  From  the  Norman  conquest  in  1066  to  the  year  1300,  a 
pouod  of  standard  silver,  (that  is  11  oz.  2  pwts.  pure  silver  and  18 
pvta  alloy)  was  coined  into  20  shillings,  or  one  pound  sterling  money. 
The  number  of  shillings  into  which  the  same  quantity  of  silver  was 
ooioed  was  increased  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1527  it  was  coined 
ioto  40  shillings,  or  two  pounds,  and  soon  after  into  45  shillings ;  in 
1560  and  from  that  time  until  1600,  it  was  coined  into  60  shillings ; 
ixm  1600  to  1816  into  62  shillings,  and  since  1816  into  66  shillings. 
From  1543  to  1553  the  coin  was  much  more  debased. 

Tbe  act  of  Congress  of  June  1834  prescribes  that  all  coins  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  nine  parts  pure  silver  or  gold  and  one  part 
^oy  ;'that  a  silver  dollar  shall  contain  412i  grains  of  standard  silver, 
that  is,  3711  grains  pure  silver  and  41i  grains  of  alloy.  An  Eng- 
lish shilling  coined  since  1816  contains  but  80.727  grains  of  pure 
silver,  and  a  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  is  worth  over  4s.  7d. 
sterling  in  English  silver  coin,  but  prior  to  1816  a  shilling  sterling 
contained  85.9  grains  pure  silver,  and  a  silver  dollar  of  our  coin  was 
then  worth  less  than  4s.  4d.  sterling.  In  England  gold  only  is  a  legal 
tender  for  large  sums,  and  it  is  made  by  statute  only  about  14.28 
times  as  valuable  by  tbe  ounce  as  silver,  while  the  act  of  Congress 
of  1834  makea  it  16  times  as  valuable  as  silver.  By  our  statute,  the 
gold  eagle  coin  of  the  United  States  of  ten  dollara  shall  contain  23^ 
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grams  of  pure  gold^  &o<l  ^  grains  of  alloy ;  and  in  Bngland,  tha  goU 
sovareign  of  twenty  shillings  contains  113.001  grains  of  pure  goki» 
and  10.273  grains  of  alloy,  and  when  compared  with  the  gold  ooin 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  worth  $4,87.  Calling  a  dollar  is.  6d  stei^ 
ling,  the  par  of  exchange  on  England  payable  in  gold,  is  oyer  9i  per 
cent;  payable  in  silver  it  is  nearly  two  per  cent  in  our  favor;  bat 
as  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  circulating  coin  of  England  is  gold, 
and  silver  is  sold  in  quantities  at  less  than  its  legal  value  as  compared 
with  gold,  and  the  tenth  part  of  an  American  eagle  is  worth  only  4& 
lid.  sterling  in  British  gold,  we  may  fairly  reckon  a  dollar  at  4s.^ 
sterling,  and  the  real  par  of  exchange  at  nine  per  cent,  nominal  pro- 
mium. 

A  very  learned  historical  inquiry  into  the  production  and  consump- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  was  made  by  William  Jacob,  Esq.  of 
England,  and  published  in  1831.  Mr.  Jacob  remarks,  that  it  hn 
been  estimated  by  several  diligent  inquirers  that  the  whole  tinnuai 
revenues  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  amounted  to 
a  sum  equivalent  to  forty  millions  sterling  of  English  money  of  its 
present  standard  of  fineness  and  weight ;  this  seems  not  improbable, 
as  the  population  of  the  empire  has  been  generally  estimated  at  over 
one  hundred  millions,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the 
christian  era.  He  estimates  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  of 
gold  and  silver  in  the  empire  at  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.  D.  14,  as 
equal  to  the  enormods  sum  of  £358,000,000  sterling  of  Eaglish 
money  ;  which  seems  to  me  incredible,  considering  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  business  of  mining,  as  well  as  the  mechanical  power  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on  advantageously  was  then  comparatively  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  and  that  the  mines  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  have  yielded 
very  little  since  that  time.  He  states  that  the  mines  were  all  nearly 
exhausted  at  that  time,  and  that  the  precious  metals  deoreased  from 
that  period  by  friction  and  actual  loss  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  every 
36  years,  leaving  in  the  year  A.  D.  410  but  £107,435,924,  and  la 
the  year  A-  D.  806  but  £33,674,266.  The  quantity  named  at  the 
latter  period  seems  more  probable  than  the  former. 

Tolerably  accurate  accounts  seem  to  have  been  kept  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  American  mines,  and  the  whole  subjeot  has  been  inves- 
tigated with  so  much  care  and  science  by  the  learned  M.  Humboldt^ 
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tkat  his  ealiroates  have  been  generally  adopted  as  approximating  as 
near  to  accuracy  as  is  practicable,  and  Mr*  Jacob  has  generally 
adopted  them  with  but  little  variation,  and  founded  his  calculations 
QpoD  them. 

The  estimates  of  M.  Humboldt  of  the  whole  quantity  of  gold  and 
siher  obtained  from  all  the  American  mines  up  to  1809,  are  as  fol- 
lows :  See  McGuHoch's  Com.  Diet.,  titlp  precious  metals.     . 

Dollars  per  year  on      Whole  amouit  in  dolltn. 
tn  average. 

Prom  1493  to  1500,  250,000  3,000,000 

1500tol545t  8,000,000  135,000,000 

1545  to  1600,  11,000,000  605,000,000 

1600  to  1700,  16,000,000  1,600,000,000 

1700  to  1750,  •       33,500,000  1,135,000,000 

1750  to  1808,  35,300,000  1,670,900,000 


Makiog  up  to  and  including  the  year  1803,        (5,337,900,000 
Equal,  at  $4  80  to  the  pound  sterling,  to  £1,113,063,500 

Mr.  Jacob's  estimates  are  as  follows  :  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  at  ^ 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America  in  the  year  1493,  estimated  in 
English  sterling  money,  at  £84,000,000 

Obtained  from  the  mines  in  108  years,  af\er  making 

allowance  for  the  loss  by  wear,  &c.  138,000,000 

£173,000,000 

Deduct  what  had  been  conveyed  to  Asia  and  what  is 

supposed  to  have  been  made  into  plate,  watches,  jew- 
elry, ornaments,  utensils  and  commodities  of  all    * 
kinds,  43,000,000 

Leaving  the  sum  of  £130,000,000 

8s  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  Europe  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1600. 
Muct  for  decrease  by  friction  and  loss  during  the  17th 

ceDtury,  up  to  the  year  1700,  48,000,000 

Leaving  in  existence  in  1700  of  ^he  old  stock,  £87,000,000 

Produce  of  the  mines  during  the  17th  cen- 
tory,  £337,500,000 

Carried  forward,  £887,500,000  £67,000,000 
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Brought  forwardf 
Conyeyed  to  India  and  China, 


£387,500,000    j^87,OOO,000 
33,250,000 


£304,250,000 
Deduct  a  fif^h  converted  into  other  objects 

than  that  of  coin,  60,250,000 


Deduct  from  this  for  wear  and  loss, 


£244,000,000 
34,000,000 


210,000,000 
£297,000,000 


Leaving  in  Europe  and  America, 

of  coin  at  the  end  of  the  year  A.  D.  1700. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  products  of  the  mines  in  110  years,  from 

1700  to  1810,  or  1809  inclusive,  in  English  sterling  money  on  which 

duties  were  paid,  as  follows  :  those  of 

Peru  at  £100,169,624 

Columbia,  57,341,666 

Chili,  19,532,166 

Buenos  Ayres,  96,250,000 

Produce  paying  duty,  £273,293,356 

Produce  on  contraband,  one-fourth  as  much,  68,323,339 

Produce  of  Mexico,  paying  duty,  304,039,783 

Produce  on  contraband,  estimated  by  Humboldt  at 
one-fif\h  as  much,  60,807,956 


Total  of  Spanish  America, 
Total  of  Portuguese  America, 


706,464,434 
80,000,000 


Total  of  America,  786,464,434 

Or  an  annual  product  of  7,146,767 
Add  for  the  gold  and  silver  of  Europe,  and  the  gold 

dust  of  Africa,  annually,  853,233 

Thus  making  £8,000,000 

for  the  annual  product  of  gold  and  silver  for  all  the  mines  of  Ame- 
rica, Europe  and  Africa. 

Total  coin  in  the  year  1700,  as  heretofore  estimated,  £297,000,000 
Deduct  for  friction  and  loss  in  110  years  to  1810,         71,000,000 


Leaving  of  the  old  stock  of  coin. 


£226,000,000 


Carried  forward, 


£226,000,000 
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Brought  forward,  £22^,000,000 

Whole  product  of  the  mines  in  the  110 

years,  as  stated  above,  £880,000,000 

Exported  to  Asia  two-fifths,  352,000,000 

Leaving,  628,000,000  . 

Made  into  plate,  ornaments,  watches  and 
utensils,  two-thirds  of  balance,  352,000,000 


Remaining  to  be  coined,  176,000,000 

Deduct  for  wear  and  loss,  22,000,000 

154,000,000 


Leaving  a  stock  of  coin  January  1st,  1810,  of  £380,000,000 
Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr.  McCulIoch  agree  that  there  has  been  a  great 
falling  ofiTin  the  products  of  the  American,  as  well  as  the  European 
mines,  since  1810,  and  that  the  product  during  the  twenty  years  end- 
ing January  1st,  1830,  was  but  little  over  half  as  much  as  during  the 
twenty  years  ending  January  1st,  ISIO.  Mr.  Jacob  however  esti- 
mates the  products  of  the  American  mines  from  1810  to  1830  at  over 
eighty  minions  sterling,  and  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  them  at  but 
about  sixty-five  millions  sterling  ;  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  wear  an- 
nually of  gold  coins  at  one  part  in  six  hundred,  and  of  silver  coins  at 
one  part  in  two  hundred,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coin  at  one  part  in  four  hundred  and  twenty  annually,  less  than  one 
fourth  part  of  one  per  cent  annually ;  while  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates 
the  wear  and  loss  at  one  per  cent  annually.  The  wear  and  loss  an- 
nually of  coins  in  use  are  estimated  in  Brando's  Encyclopaedia  of 
Science  and  Art,  title  Bank,  at  one  fourth  part  of  one  per  cent, 
which  agrees  substantially  with  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Jacob. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  supplied  by  the  American 
mines  during  twenty  years,  from  1810  to  1829  inclusive,  Mr.  Jacob 
estimates  in  dollars  as  follows : 

Mexico,  $220,043,200     ^ 

Guatimalk,  2,893,710 

Columbia,  83,564,267 

Peru,  64,688,429 

Buenos  Ayres,  80,000,000 

Chili,  161618,880 

«367,808,486 
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Or  in  sterling  money  at  4s.  2d.  the  dollar  to       £76,626,768 
Produce  of  Brazil,  4,110,000 


Whole  produce  of  America,  £80,736,768 

Products  of  the  European,  and  Russo-Asiatic 

mines,  23,000,000 


Total  in  the  twenty  years,  £103,786,768 

or  but  a  trifle  over  five  millions  sterling  annually,  and  but  five^ighths 

as  much  as  during  the  whole  eighteenth  century. 

From  the  £380,000,000  of  coin  left  January  1st,  1810, 
deduct  for  wear  and  loss  at  the  rate  of  one  part  in 
420  each  year,  which  in  twenty  years  would  amount 
to  £18,095,220,  thus  leaving  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1830,  £361,904,790 

Add  the  supply  from  the  mines  during  that  time,  103,736,000 

Thus  showing,  £465,640,780 

Deduct  amount  exported  to  Asia  in  the  20  years  esti* 

mated  at  £40,000,000,  and  about  four  millions  ster- 

.  ling  annually  made  into  plate,  watches,  utensils  and 

ornaments,  &c.  £80,000,000,  making  in  the  twenty 

years  £120,000,000 

Leaving  for  coin  in  Europe  and  America,  January, 

1830,  £345,640,780 

nearly  ten  per  cent  less  than  there  waa  in  1810.  This  is  slightly 
varied  from  Mr.  Jacob's  statement  in  which  he  estimates  the  amount 
made  into  plate,  watches,  utensils,  gilding,  ornaments,  &&,  at 
£5,612,611  annually,  and  thus  makes  the  decrease  of  coin  during 
the  20  years  £66,611,440  sterling,  or  about  17  per  cent.  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch,  in  his  Com.  Diet.,  title  precious  metals,  estimates  the  coo- 
sumption  in  Europe  and  America  annually  for  all  purposes  other 
than  coining  as  follows  :  in  Great  Britain,  £1,842,916 ;  France, 
£866,190 ;  Switzerland,  £350,000  ;  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  £1,204,- 
118 ;  America,  £300,000,  making  the  entire  annual  consumption 
£4,563,224  ;  and  he  says  M.  Humboldt  estimated  it  at  but  87,182,800 
francs,  equaf  to  £3,459,714  sterling.  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  that 
one-fiflh  part  of  the  whole  amount  used  in  the  arts,  is  derived  from 
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the  fusion  of  old  plate,  leaving  only  £3,650,000  as  the  amount  of 
new  gold  and  silver  annually  used  in  the  arts,  in  Europe  and  America. 

All  the  accounts  and  estimates  seem  to  agree  that  most  of  the 
American  mines  are  growing  less  and  less  productive,  and  the  total 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  much  less  than  it  was  half  a  century 
aiDce,  while  the  population  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  wants 
of  the  commercial  world  as  well  as  the  world  of  fashion,  are  rapidly 
increasing. 

It  should  be  remarked  however,  that  prior  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  some  extent  also  as  late  as  1816,  large  quantities  of  cot- 
ton goods  were  imported  from  India  into  Europe  and  America,  and 
large  sums  of  coin  exported  to  India  in  payment,  as  well  as  to  China 
and  the  East  India  Islands  to  pay  for  tea,  spices,  &c.  M.  Humboldt 
estimated  that  at  the  commencement  of  thp  present  century,  more 
than  half  of  all  the  produce  of  }he  American  mines,  over  twenty- 
five  millions lof  dollars  annually  of  gold  and  silver  were  exported  to 
Asia.  Since  the  machinery  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prodigious  in- 
crease of  the  manufactures  of  that  country,  have  driven  the  cotton 
goods  of  India  not  only  out  of  the  markets  of  Europe  and  America, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  their  own  markets,  and  pretty 
much  ruined  and  broken  them  down  ;  and  the  British  have  also  bat- 
tered down  the  barrier  which  excluded  the  products  of  Europe  and 
America  (except  specie,)  from  the  markets  of  China,  the  drain  of  the 
prectous  metals  to  China,  India,  and  all  Asia  has  ceased,  or  nearly  so. 
It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  balance  of  gold  and  silver  exported  to  China 
and  other  parts  of  Asia  over  and  above  the  amount  imported  from 
them  have  been  as  follows  :  During  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 1885, 
it  amounted  to  $1,995,140  ;  in  1842,  it  amounted  to  $837,094  ;  in 
1844,  to  $574,000 ;  and  in  1845,  to  only  $239,874.  The  exports 
of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  to  China,  as  well  as  India  and 
Turkey  have  been  so  great  since  1830,  that  very  little  specie  had 
been  exported  from  Europe  to  Asia,  and  for  ever  hereafter  we  may 
szpect  the  balance  to  be  the  other  way,  and  specie  exported  from 
China  and  other  parts  of  Asia  to  Europe. 

If  we  estimate  the  products  of  all  the  American,  European  and 
Kussian  mines,  iacluding  the  platina  mines  of  Russia,  and  the  amount 
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procured  from  Africa  at  five  and  an  half  million  pounds  sterling  an- 
nually from  1830  to  1840,  the  wear  and  loss  at  one-fourth  per  cent, 
or  nearly  one  million  annually,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  the 
arts  at  four  millions,  and  the  export  to  Asia  half  a  million,  the  quan- 
tity of  coin  in  Europe  and  America  would  be  the  same  in  1840  as  it 
was  in  1830  ;  and  as  the  drain  to  Asia  has  about  ceased,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  there  may  be  a  slight  increase  of  coin  in  Europe  and  America 
from  1840  to  1850. 

Let  us  compare  the  population  of  Europe  and  America  at  several 
different  periods,  with  the  estimated  amount  of  coin  at  those  periods, 
in  order  to  see  how  their  increase  compares  with  each  other  ;  this 
will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  coin  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  in  the  commercial 
world.  I  have  also  added  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  population 
and  coin  in  the  year  1900. 


In  the  year 

1500, 

Popnlation  of 
Europe. 

80,000,000 

Fopalation  of 
America. 

Toul. 
FopulatioQ. 

Eatiraated  am't  of  coin 

aLd  ballion  in  Eu^fuft 

pooods  sterling. 

£34,400,000 

1600, 

104,000,000 

6,000,000 

110,000,000 

130,000,000 

1700, 

135,000,000 

12,000,000 

147,000,000 

297,000,000 

1810, 

190,000,000 

26,000,000 

216,000,000 

380,000,000 

1830, 

220,000,000 

36,000,000 

256,000,000 

345,000,000 

1840, 

234,000,000 

44,000,000 

278,000,000 

345,000,000 

1900, 

320,000,000 

110,000,000 

430,000,000 

350,000,000 

The  Bank  of  Venice  (as  remarked  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  in  his 
Com.  Diet,  title  Banks,  foreign)  was  the  first  banking  establishment 
in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1171,  and  subsisted  till  the  subversion 
of  the  republic  in  1797.  It  was  a  deposite  bank  only,  and  issued  no 
notes. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was  established  in  the  year  1659 ;  this 
bank  also  was  a  deposite  bank  only,  and  issued  no  notes. 

The  Bank  of  England  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1694 ;  and 
was  the  first  bank  which  ever  issued  notes,  or  bills  to  circulate  as 
money,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Bank  of  Scotland  was  established  in  1695,  with  a  capital  of  but 
£100,000,  which  was  raised  to  £200,000  sterling  in  the  year  1744, 
and  in  1804  to  £1,500,000.  The  original  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  but  £1,200,000  sterling,  consisting  of  a  loan  of  that 
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amount  to  the  government.  These  two  were  the  only  banks,  (if  we 
except  perhaps  some  private  companies  and  bankers  in  London,)  that 
ever  iasaed  notes  for  a  circulating  medium  or  money,  and  as  a  substi- 
tote  for  coin,  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  credit  of  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  at  first  so  poor,  that  the  bank  be- 
came involved  in  difficulties  in  1696,  and  was  compelled  to  suspend 
payment  of  its  notes  in  coin  ;  and  they  fell  in  value,  and  passed 
only  at  a  heavy  discount.  The  amount  in  circulation  February  28th, 
1700,  was  but  £038,240,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  only 
iS781,430. 

It  i»  fair  to  assume  that  the  circulating  medium  of  ihe  commercial 
world  was  scarcely  increased  at  all  by  bank  notes,  or  paper  money 
in  any  shape,   in  the  year  1700,  at  the  commencement   of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  coin  and  bullion 
then  in  use,  was  a  little  under  three  hundred  million  pounds  ster- 
ling.   The  eighteenth,  as  well  as  the  nineteenth  centuries,  have  been 
fruitful  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  projects  of  a  financial  charactert 
to  make  credit,  and  too  oAen  the  credit  of  bankrupts,  spendthrifts, 
knaves,  and  visionary  speculators,  a  substitute  for  coin.     One  of  the 
first,  greatest,  and  most  ruinous,  was  the  great  Mississippi  scheme, 
got  up  at  Paris  by  John  Law,  the  forepart  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Afler  this  great  bubble  burst,  France  confined  herself  to  a  specie 
currency  until  the  issue  of  the  government  assignats,  during  the 
French  revolution,  and  no  bank  for  issuing  notes  was  established  in 
France  until  the  Bank  of  France  in  1803,  to  which  was  granted  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for  a  period  of  forty  years.     Mr. 
Jacob  estimates  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  in  1810  at  but 
two  millions  sterling,  and  in  1830  at  nine  million  pounds  sterling. 
This  bank  was  slow  in  acquiring  the  public  confidence,  so  as  to  get 
moch  circulation  for  its  own  notes. 

The  Netherlands  had  no  money  but  coin  until  the  establishment  of 
4he  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  year  1814,  with  a  capital  of 
5,000,000  florins,  and  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes  for 
twenty-five  years.  Mr.  Jacob  says  its  circulating  notes  then,  (1830,) 
were  not  supposed  to  exceed  one  million  sterling. 
Banks  have  also  been  established  at  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Ber- 
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lin  and  Copenhagen,  beside  numerous  other  banks  in  the  British  do- 
minions, and  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Jacob  remarks,  that  Russia  was  then,  (1830,)  the  only  coun- 
try of  Europe,  which  had  not  returned  to  specie  payments.  He 
says  when  bank  notes  were  first  issued,  and  the  quantity  small,  the 
rouble  was  worth  about  three  shillings  and  four  pence  sterling,  or 
seventy-five  cents,  and  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  Russian  silver 
coin  of  that  name.  The  increased  quantity  gradually  depreciated 
the  metallic  value  of  the  paper,  till  one  silver  rouble  was  worth  four 
of  paper.  It  had  nearly  attained  this  low  value  in  1610,  when  the 
paper  roubles  amounted  to  577,000,000.  It  was  nearly  the  same,  but 
of  somewhat  greater  value  in  1830,  though  the  amount  had  increased 
to  639,000,000  roubles.  He  estimates  their  exchangeable  value  in 
1810  as  equal  to  23,000,000  pounds  sterling,  and  in  1830  to 
£25,250,000. 

Mr.  Jacob  states  that  the  paper  nK)ney  of  Austria  had  increased 
prior  to  1810,  to  1,060,000,000  of  florins,  and  had  at  one  time  so  de- 
preciated, that  a  silver  florin  would  purchase  ten  or  twelve  paper 
florins,  and  that  these  were  worth  in  1810,  only  about  one-fifth  part 
of  their  nominal  value.  And  calling  their  nominal  value  about  two 
shillings  sterling,  and  their  real  exchangeable  value  in  1810,  one 
fifth  part  as  much,  he  estimates  their  total  exchangeable  value  in 
1810  at  21,000,000  pounds  sterling.  About  the  year  1825  they 
wore  redeemed  at  two-fifths  their  nominal  value,  and  specie  payments 
resumed,  and  he  estimates  the  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  in 
1830,  at  one  hundred  million  florins,  equal  to  £10,000,000  ster- 
ling. 

Mr.  Jacob  says  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  circulation 
in  1810  amounted  to  abput  twenty-four  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
he  estimates  the  notes  of  the  private  and  joint  stock  banks,  and  the 
other  banks  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  same  amount,  that  is, 
at  forty-eight  millions  in  all.  The  tables  in  Brando's  Encyclopcedis' 
of  Science  and  Art,  title  bank,  show  that  the  circulating  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  1810  amounted  to  £21,019,600,  and  the  coin 
and  bullion  in  the  bank  £3,501,410  ;  excess  of  circulation  over  coin 
and  bullion,  £17,518,190 ;   and  that  in  1830  the  circulation  was 
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£20,050,730,  the  coin  and  bullion  £9,171,000,  and  the  excess  of 
notes  in  circulation  but  £11,559,730. 

The  country  bank  notes  of  England  and  Wales  in  circulation  in 
1810  are  estimated  in  the  Com.  Diet,  at  £28,893,868  ;  in  1833  they 
were  reduced  to  £10,152,104.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
in  circulation  in  1810  are  stated  at  £3,170,064,  and  in  1632  at 
£3,975,822. 

After  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  1797,  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes' occasioned  their  decline  in 
value,  and  their  depreciation  is  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet,  in  1810  at 
Dearly  18  per  cent.,  and  in  1814  at  over  25  per  cent. 

The  basis  of  the  private  and  joint  stock  banks  relied  upon  to  re- 
deem their  notes  was  not  specie  nor  bullion,  but  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  ;  so  that  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  their  circulation 
was  an  addition  of  so  much  to  the  money  or  circulating  medium  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  whole  paper  currency  of 
Europe  and  America  in  1810  as  equal  in  exchangeable  value  to 
£120,000,000  sterling ;  that  one-third  as  much  specie  and  bullion 
was  kept  on  hand  to  redeem  the  paper,  and  that  the  real  increase  of 
Ibe  circulating  medium  by  means  of  bank  paper  was  but  £80,000,000 
sterling  in  1810,  and  a  little  less  than  that  in  1830.  We  have  pretty 
accurate  data  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1811, 
1830  and  1840,  (U.  S.)  and  of  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  banks  at 
those  several  periods,  and  suppose  the  bank  paper  was  about  the 
Mme  in  1810  and  1811.  As  the  Bank  of  Russia,  and  also  that  of 
Austria  were  both  in  a  state  of  suspension  in  1810,  and  the  former 
also  in  1830,  they  probably  had  very  little  specie  or  bullion  to  re- 
deem with,  and  I  shall  estimate  the  same  at  but  ten  per  cent.  Mr. 
Jacob  remarks  that  in  the  smaller  staites  of  Germany,  in  Italy,  except 
thai  part  of  it  which  is  under  the  dominon  of  Austria,  and  in  Spuin 
and  Switzerland,  the  currency  has  been  invariably  metallic  ;  and  in 
Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  a  paper  currency  existed  in  1810, 
and  still  circulated  ;  but  the  whole  amount,  as  well  as  the  variations 
in  those  countries  has  been  so  small  that  they  affect  in  a  very  trifling 
^gree  the  view  here  taken. 

The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  my  inquries  as  to  the  ex- 
changeable,  not  nominal,  value  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Europe 
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and  America  in  January  1810  and  1830^  th«  depreciation  from  which 
the  nominal  amount  may  be  calculated,  the  amount  of  specie  and 
bullion  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks,  and  the  increase  of  the  circulating 
medium  by  means  of  bank  notes;  reckoned  in  English  sterling 
money,  calling  a  pound  sterling  four  dollars  and  a  half  of  our  money. 


Depreci»- 

tioo, 
per  cent. 


ExchaiiffMble 

valae  of  b'knotei 

in  circalation. 


Ballion  -and  spe- 
cie in  the  buws. 


EzeeMsf  UBk 

note*  over  ipeqe 
•od  balKoo. 


B'k  of  England,  1810, 

Do.  1830, 

Private  and  joint  stock 

banks  in  1810, 

Do.      ,        1833, 

Bk's  of  Ireland,  1810, 

Do.  1830, 

Bk's  of  Scotland,  1810, 

Do.  1830, 

B'k  of  France,    1810, 

Do.  1830, 

B*k  of  Russia,     1810, 

Do.  1830, 

B'k  of  Austria,    1810, 

Do.  1830, 

Holland  in       1810, 

Lo.  1830, 

Portugal,  1810, 

Do.  1830, 

Prussia,         '  1810, 

Do.  1830, 

United  States,  1811, 

Do.      1830, 


14 
par 

14 

par 
14 
par 
14 
par 
par 
par 
72 
75 
80 
par 

par 
30 


par 
par 
par 


18,000,000 
20,050,730 

20,000.000 

10,152,104 

2,700,064 

.^^,000,000 

•8,000,000 

3,500,000 

2,000,000 

9,000,000 

23,000,000 

25,250,000 

21,000,000 

10,000,000 

none, 

1,000,000 

1,400,000 

2,000,000 

none, 
2,000,000 
6,250,000 


3,501,410 
9,171,000 

1,500,000 
2,152,104 

500,000 
2,000,000 

600,000 
1,400,000 

800,000 
8,500,000 
2,300,000 
2,525,000 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 

400,000 
200,000 
500,000 

700,000 
3,425,000 
4,915,000 


14,498,590 
11,559,730 

18,500,000 

8,000,000 

2,200,000 

3,000,000 

2,400,000 

2,100,000 

1,200,000 

5,500,000 

20,700,000 

22,625,000 

19,000,000 

6,500,000 

600,000 
1,200,000 
1,500,000 

1,300,000 
2,825,000 
8,718,000 


13,628,000 

Estimated  increase  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  cur- 
rency in  1810,  by  means  of  bank  notes,  £82,523,500 
Do.            do            do              1830,        do  71,397,780 

It  probably  amounted  in  1840,  to  about  the  same  as  in  1880. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  annual  product  of  the  mines  of  Asia  at 
£1,235,000,  and  th«  silver  at  £165,000  ;  total  £1,400,000. 

The  whole  population  of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  circulating  medium  or  money,  including  bank  notes  at 
their  exchangeable  value  as  well  as  coin,  according  to  the  foregoing 
calculations  and  estimates,  and  the  proportion  or  amount  of  money  for^ 
each  person,  reckoned  in  American  dollars  at  #4,80  to  the  pound, 
were  as  follows,  to  which  is  added  an  estimate  of  the  popiilatk>ii  and 
coin  only  in  the  year  1900. 
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Dollan  and  cent* 

Tear. 

Population. 

Pounds  sterling. 

to  each  person. 

1500 

80,000,000 

£34,000,000 

$2,00 

1600 

110,000,000 

130,000,000 

5,67 

1700 

147,000,000 

297,500,000 

0,70 

1810 

216,000,000 

462,500,000 

10,26 

1830 

256,000,000 

416,400,000 

7,80 

1840 

278,000,000 

416,000,000 

7,16 

1900  probably, 

,  430,000,000 

coin,  350,000,000 

4,00 

The  largest  amount  of  money,  including  bank  notes  and  coin,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  which  ever  existed  in  the  civilized 
worjid,  or  probably  ever  will  exist,  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
bloated  paper  currency  in  Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Austria,  from 
1810  to  1815  ;  when  half  of  Europe  seemed  deluded  with  the  idea 
that  mere  promises  to  pay  were  as  good  as  payment  itself ;  and  they 
sought  to  aid  themselves  with  their  miserable  paper  currency  to  con-^ 
quer  Napoleon.  The  paper,  however,  rapidly  depreciated  from  tea 
to  eighty  per  cent.,  in  proportion  to  the  excess  put  in  circulation  be** 
yond  the  commercial  wants  of  those  countries  respectively,  and  their 
ability  to  redeem  it  in  coin ;  and  their  golden  and  delusive  dreams 
were  soon  dissipated.  Nothing  less  than  the  frosts  of  a  Russian  win- 
ter gave  the  first  check  to  the  increasing  and  colossal  power  of  Na* 
poleon. 

The  opening  of  the  China  trade  is  enabling  the  Americans  as  well 
ssthe  Europeans  to  send  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  goods  and 
other  manufactures  to  that  country,  and  will  pretty  much  stop  the 
constant  drain  and  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  Asia,  which 
has  been  going  on  for  many  centuries.  There  is,  however,  scarcely 
a  posBsibility  that  the  products  of  the  mines  for  any  considerable  pe* 
riod  can  be  greater  than  they  have  been  during  the  last  thirty  years  ; 
and  hardly  a  probability  that  they  will  hold  out  to  yieldfive  millions 
of  pounds  sterling  annually  for  even  a  century  to  come ;  and  yet 
this  amount  is  required  to  supply  the  wear  and  loss  of  the  amount  of 
coia  now  in  use,  and  to  make  utensils  and  articles  of  luxury  and  or- 
nament for  the  present  number  of  inhabitants,  and  satisfy  their  lux- 
urious tastes  and  ambition  for  show. 

The  history  of  the  last  hundred  years  shows  that  the  increase  of 
population  and  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  every  country,  depends 
mostly  on  the  state  of  improvement  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  macbi- 
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nery,  and  the  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry  of  the 
nation  ;  that  mankind  have  less  difficulty  in  supplying  themselves 
with  food,  than  they  have  in  providing  themselves  with  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  a  sufficiency  of  clothing,  beds,  bedding,  and  fuel ;  and 
that  the  excessive  mortality  of  Europe  prior  to  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tury,  ^hich  checked  the  increase  of  its  population,  was  not  owing  to 
a  want  of  food  to  sustain  life,  but  to  a  want  of  such  necessaries  and 
comforts  as  can  be  supplied  only  by  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
add  mining  industry.     Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  there 
is  good  reason  to  expect  that  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  population  of  Europe  will  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twemy 
millions ;  and  the  population  of  America  increase  to  from  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  to  one  hundred  and.fifteen  millions;  making  the  whole 
population  of  Europe  and  America  amount  to  at  least  four  hundred 
and  thirty  millions,  and  perhaps  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  five  mil- 
lions.    It  will  be  much  more  difficult  to  supply  such  a  population 
with  the  precious  metals,  according  to  our  present  luxurious  and  ex- 
pensive habits  of  display  and  ostentation,  than  to  supply  them  with 
food.     Unless  nnany  new  and  very  productive  mines  of  the  precious 
metals  are  found  hereafter,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  in  use  as  coin  to  supply  the  nations  of  the  earth  with  a 
circulating  medium,  can  never  increase  very  much,  but  must  gradu- 
ally decrease  through   all   enduring  time  ;    while  population,  the 
wants  of  commerce,  and  the  demands  of  luxury,  will  be  constantly 
increasing  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  former  age  of  the  world. 
My  mind  cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  precious  metals  has  been  decreasing,  and  their  relative  value 
gradually  increasing  when  compared  with  the  value  of  labour,  and 
of  the  products  of  industry,  for  nearly  half  a  century  past ;  which  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  constant  decrease  of  the  money  value  of  la- 
bour, and  of  all  manufactured  fabrics  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Euro- 
pean wars  in  1815.     And  though  the  aggregate  population  of  Europe 
is  about  twice  and  an  half  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  year  1700,  and 
more  than  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centary,  and  the  demand  for  ilour  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  for  food  has  increased  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  yet  the 
money  price  of  all  kinds  of  food  is  now  about  the  same  as  at  the  for- 
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mer  period,  and  much  leas  than  it  was  during  the  wars  growing  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  at  the  latter  period. 

The  first  notes  ever  issued  to  circulate  as  money,  and  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coin,  were  made  by  the  Bank  of  Bngland,  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  soon  afler,  private,  and  joint  stock 
banks  became  so  numerous  in  England,  ahd  the  circulation  of  their 
notes  interfered  so  much  with  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  in  1708  Parliament  passed  an  act  prohibiting  any  company  from 
being  established  for  the  issue  of  notes  payable  on  demand  in  England 
and  Wales,  with  more  than  six  copartners.  This  restriction  con- 
tinued until  1826,  when  it  was  abolished  so  far  as  respects  all  places 
more  than  sixty-five  miles  from  London  ;  but  within  that  distance,  it 
still  continues. 

France  soon  caught  the  mania  for  banking,  and  in  1719  the  great 
real  estate  Bank  was  got  up  at  Paris  by  John  Law,  usually  known 
as  the  Mississippi  scheme  ;  the  stock  of  which  was  puffed  into  con* 
sequence  and  rose  several  hundred  per  cent,  in  its  exchangeable 
value  ;  all  Paris,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  capitalists  and  business 
men  of  France  became  excited  on  the  subject^  speculated  largely  in 
its  stock,  and  fancied  that  they  had  made  themselves  rich  ;  but  in  a 
few  months  the  bubble  burst,  the  bank  exploded,  and  the  circulation 
of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  (which  was  extensive,)  as  well  as  its  stocky 
became  worthless,  and  embarrassment,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  was 
suddenly  spread,  and  extended  throughout  the  nation.  This  disas- 
trous experiment  entirely  cured  the  French  people  of  their  mania  for 
paper  money,  and  they  had  no  more  o^  it  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  a  century ;  and  until  the  madness  of  the  democratic  party,  during 
the  French  revolution,  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in* 
duced  the  government  to  issue  many  millions  of  paper  money  called 
assignats,  which  were  payable  in  the  confiscated  lands  of  the  clergy 
and  nobles.  This  experiment  failed  also,  and  was  very  disastrons  in 
its  consequences,  though  not  equally  so  as  the  great  Mississippi 
scheme  of  Law. 

During  the  American  revolution,  our  forefathers  resorted  to  the 
expedient,  which  had  become  very  prevalent  in  Europe,  of  issuing 
government  notes,  called  continental  money,  to  aid  them  in  their 
emergency.     From  1776  to  1781,  359,547,027  dollars  were  issued 
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by  order  of  the  American  CongresSf  (as  is  stated  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1980,  p.  183 ;)  and  it  depreciated  so  rapidly,  that  in 
1780  it  was  not  worth  more  than  two  aniian  half  cents  on  the  dollar, 
and  in  1782  less  than  one  cent  on  the  dollar.  The  result  was  most 
distressing  to  the  armyt  and  vi^ry  disastrous  and  ruinous  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  whole  nation. 

There  was  no  hank  in  the  present  United  States  until  the  Bank  of 
North   America  was  established  in  Philadelphia   in  1781.      The 
firs  thanking  association  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  a 
joint  stock  company  organized  in  the  year  1784  under  artwlesof 
association,  under  which  it  did  business  as  a  bank  nearly  seven  years, 
when  it  was  incorporated  in  March  1791,  by  the  name  of  the  Bank 
of  New  York.     In  1792  the  Bank  of  Albany  was  chartered,  and  in 
1793  the  Bank  of  Columbia.     No  other  banks  were  chartered  by  the 
State  of  New  York  until  the  year  1800,  when  the  Manhattan  Com- 
pany was  incorporated.     The  first  United  States  Bank  was  estab- 
lished in  1791,  and  af\er  the  year  1800  banks  began  to  increase  in 
all  parts  of  ^e  United  States. 

As  heretofore  shown  in  the  table  of  paper  currency,  the  paper  mon- 
ey of  Russia,  Austria  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  that  of  EUi gland,  France 
and  the  United  States,  has  been  greatly  depreciated,  and  great  Iosms 
have  consequently  been  sustained  by  the  holders  of  it  in  each  and  all 
of  those  countries.  It  is  stated  in  Brando's  Encyclopaedia  that  no 
fewer  than  two  hundred  and  forty  of  the  country  banks  failed  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  during  the  years  18149  1815  and  1810,  occaaioping 
nearly  as  much  distress,  loss,  bankruptcy  and  suffering,  as  the  great 
Mississippi  Scheme  of  France  in  1719.  During  the  years  1816  and 
1817  a  great  number  of  banks  failed  in  the  United  States ;  rtaoy 
failed  in  1825  also  ;  and  the  failures  in  the  United  States  during  the 
revulsion  from  1837  to  1842  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  and  sixtji 
(including  about  fifty  in  Michigan,)  with  a  nominal  and  pretended 
capital  of  over  #132,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  over  948,000,000. 

The  invention  of  paper  money  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the 
English  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  first  carried  into 
effeet  by  means  of  the  Bank  of  England*  It  gained  but  little  crsdit 
for  many  years ;  but  such  has  been  the  mistaken  confidence  and  ths 
deloaion  of  the  public  in  many  countries  on  this  subject,  at  several 
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periods,  that  it  has  servod  to  stimulate  a  wild  spirit  of  gambling  spec- 
ulation, and  has  probably  done  more  to  foster  reckless  extravagance, 
fraud  and  knavery,  and  to  promote  dishonesty  and  corruption  in  busi- 
ness during  the  past  century,  than  all  other  causes  combined.  Near- 
ly #2,000,000,000  must  have  beea  lost  by  the  holders  of  paper 
money  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

A  paper  currency  not  redeemable  in  coiaat  the  will  of  the  holder, 
whether  issued  by  the  government,  by  incorporated  or  joint  stock 
baaks,  or  by  individual  bankers,  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  \ivhich 
can  afflict  any  country. 

But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  frauds,  losses,  and  eviis,  result- 
iog  from  paper  money,  the  conveniences  and  advantages  arising 
from  well  managed  banks  are  very  great ;  and  banking  is  so  inter- 
woven with  our  system  of  doing  business,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  per- 
baps  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  dispense  with  bank  notes,  as  a  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country. 

Something  however  should  be  done  to  secure  the  public,  and  to 
prevent,  as  well  as  to  punish  fraud.  The  individual  liability  of 
bankers,  without  more  speedy  and  efficient  remedies  to  enforce  such 
liabilities  than  the  common  law  affords,  and  different  Judges  from 
some  they  have  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Michigan,  proves  to  be 
almost  worthless. 

The  public  mind  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  following  points, 
as  necessary  safeguards  in  our  system  of  banking  :  first,  that  govern- 
nent  stocks  in  good  credit  should  be  deposited  with  some  government 

■ 

officer,  in  pledge  to  redeem  their  outstanding  notes;  secondly,  that 
8Dcb  officer -should  keep  the  bank  plates,  have  all  the  notes  struck 
off,  countersigned  and  registered  in  his  olSice,  and  delivered  to  the 
bankers ;  and  that  uniformity  as  far  as  practicable  should  be  preserved 
in  the  plates  of  all  the  notes  of  the  same  denomination  in  the  state ; 
tbirdly,  that  every  bank  should  keep  on  hand  in  specie,  and  in  specie 
foods  subject  to  draft  at  sight,  an  amount  equal  to  from  thirty  to  fifly 
per  cent,  of  all  their  liabilities  to  the  public,  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  debts  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  whenever  called  on ;  fourthly, 
that  none  but  those  who  have  capital  to  lend,  and  do  not  wish  to  bor- 
row money,  should  become  bankers,  and  to  secure  this  object,  that  no 
baok  should  be  allowed  to  make  loans  to  its  directors,  i^cers,  or 
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fltockholdersy  either  directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  fifthly,  that  all  viola- 
tions of  law  by  the  stockholders  as  well  as  the  officers  should  be 
declared  and  punished  as  crimes ;  and  that  neither  the  bank  nor  any 
stockholder,  director,  or  other  officer  thereof,  should  be  allowed  to 
set  up  any  violation  of  law  as  a  defence  to  a  suit  on  any  contract  of 
such  bank,  bank  officer,  or  stockholder. 

The  first  point  stated,  is  substantially  the  basis  on  which  the  Bank 
of  England,  (the  first  bank  which  ever  issued  notes,)  has  always  done 
business,  and  the  same  principle  of  banking  is  now  in  operation  in 
the  states  of  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  second  point  is  important  to 
secure  the  stockholders  of  banks,  as  well  as  the  public,  against  frau- 
dulent and  excessive  issues ;  and  also  to  guard  against  counterfeits. 
This  provision  also  is  in  operation  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  under 
their  general  banking  laws.  The  third  point  seen^  absolutely  neces- . 
sary  to  secure  at  all  times  the  redemption  of  bank  notes  in  gold  aud 
silver  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  bankers,  it  appears  to 
be  increasing  in  importance  in  the  public  mind.  As  to  the  fourth 
point,  the  case  of  the  late  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  of  numerous  others,  has  created  a  very  general  impression  in 
this  country,  that  the  payment  of  the  capital  stock  of  a  bank  in  coin 
to  any  amount  whatever,  affords  but  little  security  to  the  public,  if 
the  directors  and  officers  of  the  bank  can  take  it  half  or  all  out  again, 
in  the  shape  of  loans  to  themselves  ;  that  when  the  directors,  mana- 
ging stockholders,  and  officers,  have  thus  loaned  to  themselves  per- 
haps two  or  three  times  as  much  as  the  amount  of  their  stock,  it  is 
often  for  their  interest  to  have  the  bank  fail,  and  its  notes  deprecia- 
ted, to  enable  them  to  buy  them  up  at  half  price  or  less,  iqid  apply 
them  in  payment  of  their  own  obligations ;  their  indirect  gains  by 
such  failure  being  much  greater  than  the  loss  of  their  stock.  To  al- 
low speculators  as  well  as  business  men  who  want  money,  to  maau- 
facture  paper  money  at  pleasure,  and  loan  it  to  themselves,  presents 
too  many,  and  too  great  temptations  for  over-issues  and  improper 
loans,  to  be  consistent  with  a  sound  currency,  and  the  security  and 
safety  of  the  public  The  fifth  is  also  important,  to  deter  selfish  and 
cunning  men  from  attempting  to  make  bank  paper  an  instrument  to 
defraud  the  public ;  and  also  to  prevent  them  from  setting  up  their 
own  violations  of  law,  to  defeat  the  honest  claims  of  their  innocent. 
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confidiDg,  and  deluded  creditors.  But  what  appears  to  me  equally  as 
importanty  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  of  the  points  above  named, 
is  a  radical  change  in  the*  mode  of  electing  directors,  so  as  to  give  all 
the  stockholders  a  fair  voice  in  the  election  of  directors  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  bank,  and  not  allow  a  few,  who  own  a  majority  of  the 
stock,  to  combine  together,  and  control  the  whole,  for  their  own  pri- 
vate advantage ;  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
rights  ofthe  other  stockholders.  Yide  ante.  Chap,  iv:  pages  96  to  104, 
vhere  this  subject  of  elections  is  discussed  more  at  length. 

Tiie  following  is  a  condensed  statement  from  official  reports  of  the 
Dumber  and  condition  of  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  at  several 
difierent  periods ;  showing  the  number  from  which  returns  had  been 
made,  and  also  the  number  whose  condition  was  only  estimated,  on 
the  first  day  of  January  of  each  of  the  following  years. 


iNo.  0 


(\Ho.  of 
I  esti- 


«fTeari  L  ""  -   . 

fsii 

1815 
1816 
18-20 
1830 
1834 
1835 
1837 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1845 


51 

38 

120 

88 

134 

112 

213 

95 

282 

48 

406 

100 

515 

43 

632 

2 

662 

661 

61 

619 

165 

577 

114 

580 

127 

To- 
tal 

89' 
208 
246 
308 
330 
506 
558 
634 
662 
722 
784 
691 
707 


Capital 

ID 

Dollare. 


Depositee 
in 
Doll«ri. 


Circulation 

in 

Dollan. 


Specie 

in 
Dollar*. 


52,610,601 
82,259,590 
89,822,422 
137,110,611 
145,192,268 
200,005,944 
231,250,337 
290,772,091 
327,132,512 
358,412,692 
313,608,000 
228,861,000 
206,045,000 


35,950,470 
55,559,928 
75,666,986 
83,081,365 
127,397,185 
90,270,000 
75,696,857 
64,890,101 
56,168,623 
88,020,600 


28,100,000 

45,500,000 

68,000,000 

44,863,344 

61,323,898 

94,839.570 

103,692,495 

149,185,890 

135,170,995 

116,572,790 

107,290,214 

58,563,688 


15,400,000 
17,000,000 
19,000,000 
19,820,240 
22,114,917 

43,937,625 
37,91 5»340 
45,133,673 
33,105,155 
34,813,958 
33,515,806 


89,608,7111    44,241,242 

The  foregoing  table  is  taken  from  official  reports  and  extracts,  and 
shows  that  the  amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  United  States  was 
bat  little  more  in  January,  1843,  than  it  was  in  January,  1834 ;  and 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes  about  40  per  cent.  less.  The  table  ex- 
hibits the  whole  amount  of  notes  issued  and  outstanding,  of  all  the 
baoiU)  without  deducting  the  amount  of  notes  held  by  the  banks  re- 
spectively, which  were  issued  by  other  banks ;  on  making  this  de- 
duction, the  nett  circulation  in  January,  1834,  was,but  872,684,651 ; 
m  1835  (82,606,114;  in  1837(112,652,363;  in  1839  $107,708,020; 
in  1841  (81,646,000 ;  in  January,  1843,  immediately  after  the 
tariff  of  1842  took  effect,  but  (45,257,000,  ond  in  January,  1845,  it 
had  increased,  under  the  effects  of  the  tariff,  to  (77,567,950.  By 
deducting  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  bonks  from  the 
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nett  circulation  of  the  same,  at  any  period  stated  in  the  taUe,  anj 
one  can  ascertain  the  increase  of  our  circulating  medium  by  reason 
of  bank  paper. 

The  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks  having  been  about  $17,000,- 
000,  January  1st,  1815,  and  819,820,240  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1820,  the  probability  is,  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  United  States  at  the  former  period,  was  about  twenty- 
two  million,  and  at  the  latter  about  twenty-five  million  dollars,  and 
the  same  October  1st,  1820,  from  which  time  we  have  regular  cus- 
tom bouse  returns  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  precious  metals. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  imports  and  exports  of  specie,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  efiectof  our  tariff  acts  and  foreign  commerce  upon  our 
banks  and  upon  the  amount  of  specie  in  our  country  at  difierent  pe^ 
riods. 

Estimated  amount  in  the  U.  States  Oct.  1st,  1820,  $25,000,000 

Specie  imported  in  four  years  to  October  1st,  1824,  24,911,467 
Brought  in  by  emigrants  not  entered  at  custom  house, 

probably,  2,000,000 

Total  *50,911,467 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  four  years,      34,675,778 
Made  into  plate,  utensils,  jewelry  and  ornaments,  over 
and  above  old  metal  worked  over,  and  the  produce 
of  the  mines  of  the  United  States,  probably,  1,235,669 

Total,  $35,911,467 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  in  specie  but  $16,000,000 

Oct«  1st,  1824,  when  the  tariff  act  of  1824  took  effect. 
Imports  of  specie  in  four  years  to  Oct,  1st,  1828,  $28,672,59!^ 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  custom 
house,  probably  2,000,000 

Total,  $46,672,572 

Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  four  years,      29,403,126 
Made  into  plate,  jewelry,  &c.,  over  and  above  old  met-  ^ 
al  worked  over  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  ' 
United  States,  probably  1,26M^ 

Total,  $30,672,693 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  only  $16,000,000 

Oct.  1st,  1828,  when  the  tariff  act  of  1828  took  effect. 
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Specie  imported  in  six  years  to  Oct.  Ist  1834,  $d8,755,02Sr 
Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  custom 

house,  probably  4,000,00Q 

Total,  $73,755,025 


Specie  exported  during  the  same  period  of  six  years,        26,462,528^ 
JMade  into  plate,  jewelry,  iSisc,  over  and  above  old  met- 
al worked  over,  and  the  produce  of  our  mines,  prob- 
ably 2,292,402 

Total,  $28,755,025 


Leaving  in  the  United  States  in  specie  and  bullioDt        $45,000,000* 
Oct.  1st,  1834,  soon  after  the  free  trade  compromise 
act  of  March  1833,  made  the  first  reduction  of  duties 
on  foreign  manufactures. 

Specie  imported  in  three  years  to  Oct.  1st,  1837,  $37,048,742^ 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered  at  custom 
house,  probably  1,500,000 

Total,  /  $83,548,742 


Specie  and  bullion  exported  during  the  same  period,  16,778,350 

Excess  over  old  metal  and  produce  of  mines  of  the  U. 
States,  made  into  jewelry,  dec,  during  this  extrava- 
gant period  of  speculation,  probably  4,000,000 

Total,  '  $20,778,360 


Leaving  a  balance  of  specie  and  bullion  in  the  U.  S.  of   $62,770,392' 
Oct  1st,  1837,  when  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  nation 
were  in  a  state  of  suspension. 

As  the  imaginary  wealth  and  extravagance  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  increased  rapidly  during  the  speculative  period  from 
1834  to  1837,  the  increase  was  immensely  great  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver made  into  plate,  utensils  and  ornaments ;  so  much  so,  that  the* 
value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  precious  metals  in  1830, 
as  returned  with  the  census  of  1840,  was  $4,734,960,  which  mast 
have  consumed  an  amount  of  gold  and  silver  exceeding  three  mil' 
lions,  and  pAbably  equal  to  three  and  an  half  millions  of  doUan, 

The  products  of  our  gold  mines  in  1839  amounted  to  but  $529,005, 
aadthe  amount  of  silver  must  have  been  quite  small,  but  it  is  not  put 
tlownseporate  from  some  other  metals,  and  probably  did  not  exceed 
1250^000.  The  amount  worked  into  plate,  jewelry  and  other  onM»- 
BieDts  aad  utensils  over  and  above  the  products  of  our  mines  and  the 
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old  gold  and  silver  worked  over,  prol>ably  has  amounted  to  a  million 

and  a  half  of  dollars  annually  for  several  years  past. 

Specie  and  bullion  imported  during  the  year  ending 

Sept  3(Hh,  1838,  *  «17,747ai8 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered,  probably  600,000 

Total,  «81, 117,508 

Specie  exported  during  the  year,  3,508,046 

Excess  worked  into  jewelrv,  plate,  dec,       1,500,000 

5,008,046 

$76,109,462 
There  is  an  annual  decrease  by  friction  and  loss  of 
nearly  one-fourth  part  of  one  per  cent.,  which  du- 
ring the  17  years  would  amount  to  four  per  cent, 
oii  sixteen  millions  nearly  half  the  time,  and  6fty 
millions  the  remaiuing  half,  or  about  1,109,462 

Leaving  in  the  United  States  in  coin  and  bullion,  $75,000,000 
October  1st,  1838. 

Imported  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1839,  $5,595,176 

Brought  in  by  emigrants'and  not  entered,  probably  600,000 

Total  *  •       $81,195,176 

Coin  and  bullion  exported  during  the  year,  8,776,748 

Excess  worked  into  jewelry,  dec,  as  above  estimated,  1,500,000 
Decrease  by  friction  and  loss,  about  one-fourth  per 

cent.,  218,433 

$10,495,176 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  U.  States,  Oct  Ist  1839,  of    $70,700,000 

Imported  in  three  years  to  Oct  1st,  1842  $17,945,712 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered,  probably  1,800,000 

Total,  $90,446,712 

Exported  during  the  same  three  years,     $28,264,885 

Decrease  by  friction  and  loss,  one-fourth 

per  cent,  annually,  480,827 

Made  into  jewelry,  dz^c,  as  heretofore  es- 
timated, 4,500,000 

'  28,245,712 

Leaving  a  balance  of  coin,  &c.  in  the  United  States  a 

Oct  Ist  1842  of  %62,200,000 

Imported  in  two  and  three-fourths  years  to  July  1st, 

1845,  /  $82,136,608 

Brought  in  by  emigrants  and  not  entered,  probably  1,650,000 

Total,  $95,986,608 

Carried  forward  $95,986,608 
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Brought  forward,  995,086,608 

Exported  during  the  same  period,  $15,087,473    . 

Decrease  by  friction  and  loss  one-fourth 

per  cent,  annually,  450,000 

Made  into  jewelry  as  heretdfore  estimated,     4,100,000 


10,637,478 

Leaving  a  balance  of  976,849,185 

of  coih  and  bullion  in  the  U.  States  July  1st,  1845 

While  the  several  states  were  selling  their  bonds  in  Europe,  and  to 
the  agents  of  European  capitalists  in  America,  from  1833  to  1888^ 
to  raise  money  to  establish  banks,  make  canals,  rail-roads,  and  other 
improvements,  and  were  increasing  their  debts  in  Europe  about' 
tlOO,000,000,  the  specie  of  the  United  States  was  increased  by 
means  of  importations,  to  the  amount  of  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  but  after  our  debts  became  so  large  that  European  capitalists 
became  alarmed,  and  would  not  loan  us  any  more  money,  nor  buy 
oar  state  stocks  and  bonds  at  scarcely  any  price,  less  than  a  discount 
offipm  twenty  to  eighty  percent.,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
still  continued  to  glut  our  markets  with  their  goods,  and  during  four 
years  under  the  operation  of  the  free  trade  compromise  act  of  1888, 
drained  the  United  States  of  specie,  and  reduced  the  quantity  in 
the  country  from  975,000,000,  October  1st,  1838,  to  $62,200,000, 
October  1st,  1842.  From  October  9th,  1839,  when  the  most  of  our 
banks  suspended  specie  payments  the  second  time,  to  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  act  in  August,  1842,  was  one  of  the  most  gloomy  periods  in 
the  history  of  our  country  ;  about  as  gloomy  as  the  six  years  next 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1824,  and  immediately  aAer 
the  heavy  importations  of  1815,  1816,  and  1817  ;  exceeded  only  by 
the  general  embarrassment,  depression,  prostration,  and  suffering  of 
the  country,  during  the  period  from  1784  to  1789,  and  immediately 
after  the  heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods  at  the  close  of  our  rev- 
olutionary war,  when  the  country  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent,  that 

OLOKIOUS  BTfrBM  OF  FRBK  TRADE,  which  tho  NULLIFIKR8  haVO  long 

been  sighing  after. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  1842,  the  industry 
and  energies  of  the  country  have  been  constantly  reviving  ;  impor- 
tations of  foreign  manufactures  have  been  checked ;  the  balance  of 
trade  has  been  in  our  favor,  a  part  of  which  has  been  paid  to  us  in 
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specie,  and  a  part  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  our  for- 
eign debts  ;  the  specie  of  the  country  has  been  increased  over  four- 
teen millions  of  dollars  in  less  than  three  years ;  and  our  banks, 
commerce,  manufacturing  and  agricultural  industry,  are  all  in  a 
sound,  healthy,  and  prosperous  condition. 

My  estimates  show  over  seventy-six  million  dollars  in  coin  and 
bullion  in  the  United  States,  July  1st,  1645,  and  about  the  sams 
January  1st,  1845,  when  there  was  a  little  over  forty-four  million 
dollars  in  the  banks ;  leaving  in  circulation  about  $32,000,000 
specie;  besides  877,567,000  bank  paper  ;  making  a  circulation  in  all 
of  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  million  dollars,  equal  to  nearly  twen- 
ty-three million  pounds  sterling.  Our  circulation  is  still  quite  too 
low  for  the  commercial  wants  of  the  country  ;  and  though  it  is  about 
fifty  per  cent,  greater,  as  my  tables  and  calculations  show,  than  it 
was  when  the  tariff,  act  took  effect  in  the  fall  of  1842,  yet  it  is  less 
than  six  dollars  for  each  person  ;  while  the  average  circulation  for 
each  inhabitant  in  Europe  and  America,  has  been  shown  in  th^.table 
of  monies  at  different  periods  to  be  $7.16  for  each. 

The  average  paper  circulation  of  Great  Britain  from  1830  to 
1835,  (with  a  population  less  than  ours,)  was  about  thirty  millk>D8 
sterling  ;  and  the  specie  in  circulation,  as  generally  estimated,  not 
less  than  twenty  millions  ;  making  in  all  a  circulation  of  50,000,000 
sterling ;  being  about  fifteen  dollars  for  each  inhabitant,  while  we 
have  less  than  six  dollars. '  Mr.  Jacob,  on  pages  386-7  of  his  inquiry, 
estimated  the  coin  in  Great  Britain  at  £30,000,000  sterling,  at  that 
time  (1830)  ;  and  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in  use  in  plate» 
jewelry,  personal  ornaments,  d:c.,  at  twice  as  much,  or  £60,000,000, 
and  in  Europe  and  America  at  £400,000,000  sterling.  He  states 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  circulating  medium  of  France  was  coin,  and 
that  the  amount  was  generally  estimated  at  from  £80,000,000  to 
£100,000,000  sterling  ;  from  £2  14s.  to  £3  2s.  for  each  peraon. 

If  our  country  goes  on  increasing  in  population,  productive  indus- 
try,  internal  improvements  and  domestic  commerce  as  we  have  reason 
to  expect,  before  the  year  1860  we  shall  need  a  circulating  medium 
exceeding  {(300,000,000.  How  is  this  large  amount  to  be  supplied  ? 
Is  there  any  way  to  obtain  it  but  to  import  and  consume  fewer 
wines,  silks,  satins,  laces,  fine  cottons,  broadcloths,  iron  and  cudery» 
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and  roanafacture  these  articles  for  ourselves,  get  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor,  and  get  that  balance  paid  to  us  in  specie  ? 

As  our  mines  produce  very  little  gold  and  silver,  our  country 
needs  about  two  millionsof  dollars  annually  more  than  the  products 
of  our  mines,  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  people,  and  supply  them  with 
utensils  and  ornaments ;  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our 
population,  requires  an  increase  of  coin  of  two  and  a  half  millions  an- 
nually ;  so  that  we  must  import  about  $4,500,000  annually,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  country,  and  have  a  sufficient  specie  basis  to  sustain 
our  banks,  and  maintain  the  credit  of  our  paper  currency.  The 
unoont  of  specie  in  the  United  States  is  so  exceedingly  small,  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  population  and  commercial  wants  of  the  country,  that 
large  importations  of  foreign  goods  and  an  exportation  of  specie  to 
the  amount  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  for  two  or  three 
years  in  succession,  will  inevitably  weaken  the  banks  very  much  ; 
produce  a  panic,  and  a  run  upon  many  of  them,  and  cause  many 
Allures,  if  not  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments.*  This  is 
verified  by  the  commercial  revulsion  from  1837  to  1S42.  In  May, 
1837,  nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  suspended  specie 
payments ;  during  the  year  ending  September  80th,  1838,  our  im- 
ports amounted  to  but  9108,486,616,  including  $17,747,116  siiecie, 
and  but  little  over  ninety  million  of  dollars  in  merchandise  and 
fi>reign  products;  our  exports  the  same  year  amounted  to  $113,717,404 
•including  but  $3,508,046  in  specie  ;  that  is,  we  exported,  exclusive 
of  specie,  over  $110,000,000  in  amount,  and  imported  but  little  over 
Id0,000,000  ;  paid  off  several  millions  of  debts,  and  got  a  balance 
of  over  $14,000,000  specie  to  sustain  our  banks.  This  enabled 
nearly  all  the  banks  in  the  old  states,  and  many  in  the  new  ones,  to 
resume  specie  payments  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  year 
1698,  and  to  go  on  for  some  time  prosperously  ;  but  the  free  trade 
compromise  act  again  invited  large  importations  of  foreign  goods, 
amounting  during  the  year  ending  September  80th,  1839,  to  $162,- 
002,132,  including  only  $5,595,176  in  specie ;  while  our  exports 
vere  but  $112,251,673,  exclusive  of  specie  to  the  amount  of 
1^776,743 ;  showing  a  nominal  balance  of  trade  against  us  that 
year  of  about  $44,000,000  ;  a  drain  of  over  three  millions  of  specie 
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from  the  country,  and  the  acoumulatioQ  of  a  large  increase  to  our 
foreign  debt. 

This  large  balance  of  trade  against  us  and  drain  of  specie,  occa- 
sioned a  second  suspension  of  specie  payments  on  the  9th  of  October, 
1889,  by  Mr.  Biddle's  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
vas  soon  aAer  followed  by  nearly  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  No  other  country  ever  felt  so  quickly  and  sen- 
sibly, and  sufifered  so  severely,  the  disastrous  effects  of  excessive  im- 
portations of  foreign  goods,  and  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade; 
for  no  other  country  ever  luid  so  small  an  amount  of  specie  in  pro* 
portion  \o  the  extent  of  their  commerce  ;  and  in  no  other  country 
was  the  credit  system  ever  carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  upon  a 
foundation  so  slight  and  frail. 

The  amount  of  specie  in  the  United  States  October  1st,  1839, 
being  about  $70,700,000,  and  October  1st,  1842,  but  962,200,000  in 
round  numbers,  the  quantity  in  the  banks  #45,000,000  in  1630,  and 
but  833,545,000  January  1st,  1843,  averaging  about  939,000,000; 
left  in  circulation,  including  what  was  hoarded  up  and  withdrawn 
from  use,  from  925,000,000  to  929,000,000,  averaging  about 
927,000,000. 

When  specie  is  exported,  it  is  withdrawn  entirely  from  the  vaults 
of  the  banks  in  the  commercial  cities,  and  they  draw  the  specie  from 
the  banks  of  the  country  and  the  interior  cities,  and  the  amount  in 
circulation  is  scarcely  afiected  at  all.  Export  two  years  in  succes- 
sion to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  five  million  dollars  each  year  mors 
specie  than  is  imported,  accompanied  by  a  great  increase  of  debt  by 
means  of  heavy  importations,  these  ten  millions  being  withdrawn 
from  the  banks,  reduces  their  specie  to  about  thirty  millions,  sod 
this  of  itself,  will  often  produce  a  panic  and  a  run  upon  the  baniti> 
and  cause  a  draw  upon  them  of  five  or  ten  million  more,  and  thereby 
occasion  a  failure  of  many  of  them,  and  perhaps  a  general  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments.  The  suspension  of  October,  1839,  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  the  heavy  importations  of 
goods  the  previous  year,  though  the  balance  of  specie  exported  was 
but  little  over  three  millions  of  dollars  ;  and  tho  suspension  of  May« 
1837,  was  in  consequence  of  the  immense  importation  of  foreign 
goods ;  the  rapid  accumulation  of  a  heavy  foreign  debt,  and  the  anti- 
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ctpatioD  of  large  exportations  of  specie  to  pay  it ;  the  great  expan" 
sioD  of  the  banks  ;  and  their  heavy  loans  to  speculators  who  could 
not  pay.  All  these  things  contributed  to  create  a  panic,  and  induce 
a  withdrawal  of  deposites  and  a  run  upon  the  banks,  and  soon  led  to 
a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  in. self  defence,  and  before 
the  anticipated  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  our  foreign  debt  had  com- 
menced. 

Liet  us  examine  the  condition  of  the  country  at  several  different  pe* 
riods,  aDd  compare  our  foreign  debt  with  the  national  debt  of  G. 
Britain,  and  we  shall  realize  more  fully  the  critical  condition  of  our 
banks  and  paper  currency  ;  and  how  much  they  are  affected  by  for- 
eign commerce,  and  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  balance  of  trade. 

The  national  debt  of  the  United  States  at  several  periods  from 

1790  to  1830,  on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  referred  to, 

was  OS  follows  :  In  1791,  $75,169,074 

In  1796,     $81,642,272  "  1801,  82,000,167 

♦»  1812,       45,035,123  '*  1816,  123,016,375 

••  1821,       89,987,427  *'  1822,  93,546,676 

"  1825,       83,788,432  *'  1880,  48,566,406 

The  debt  was  increased  $15,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
in  1803,  and  $5,000,000  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1822,  and 
was  all  paid  off  prior  to  January  1st,  1834.  The  new  debt  of  the 
United  States  created  since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in 
1837,  amounted  on  the  first  of  December,  1843,  to  $26,742,949. 

The  great  Erie  Canal  of  New  York  wos  commenced  in  1817,  and 
completed  in  1825.  The  work  proved  so  valuable,  and  apparently 
a^Taatageous  to  the  State,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  suddenly  seized  with  a  mania  for  internal  im- 
provements ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  tariff  and  national  bank, 
about  the  year  1834,  they  were  taken  with  a  monomania  for  paper 
tfiooey,  and  paper  cities,  accompanied  by  a  high  fever  for  railroads. 
Almost  every  man  that  had  sufficient  facilities,  credit  and  financier- 
tog  talent  to'get  into  debt  enough  to  ruin  bim  eventually,  thought  he 
vas  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  ;  and  many  of  the  State  Legislatures 
aeemed  to  be  governed  by  very  little  more  wisdom.  Some  of  the 
States  commenced  contracting  debts  for  canals,  railroads  and  other 
inprovementa  as  early  as  1820,  but  from  1834  to  1838  inclusive,  the 
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oiost  visionary  echemes  were  devised,  and  the  largest  debts  contracted, 

including  loans  for  the  establisfainent  of  banks,  to  the  amoantof 

•52,640,000. 

The  States  contracted  debts  and  issued  their  stocks  or  bonds  as 

follows  : 

1820  to  1825  inclusive,  to  the  amount  of  912,790,728 

1826  to  1830       «                          "         *•      «  13,679,689 

1831  to  1835       *'                          "         ««     «  40,002,769 

1836  to  1838       •«                          *'         *'     •«  108,228,808 


Total,  $174,696,994 

The  debts  of  the  several  States  amounted  on  the  first  day  of  Jan., 
A.  D.  1844y  as  appears  by  the  American  Almanac,  of  the  year  1645, 
to  about  $205,863,000. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  his  re- 
port of  June  25th,  1842,  stated  the  whole  amount  of  the  State  debts 
at  $198,818,736.  About  two-thirds  of  these  debts  bear  au  average 
rate  of  interest  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  one-third  of  them 
six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  debt  of  New  York  city  is  over  $10,000,000  ;  PhiladelphiSt 
$3,118,000  ;  Baltimore,  $4,295,379  ;  Boston,  $1,800,000  ;  New 
Orleans,  $1,758,000  ;  Cincinnati,  $1,145,000;  Charleston,  $1,142,- 
000;  Albany,  Troy,  Baflfalo,  Rochester,  Mobile  and  Savannah  amount 
to  $1,781,500,  the  whole  amounting  to  $25,042,279. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  of  the  several 
States,  and  of  our  principal  commercial  cities  amounted  on  the  first 
of  January  1844,  to  over  $250,000,000,  beside  the  large  debts  of 
our  merchants  to  Europeans  for  foreign  goods  imported,  amounting 
to  forty  or  fifly  millions  of  dollars.  A  considerable  amount  also  of 
the  stocks  of  our  best  railroads  and  banks  are  owned  in  Great  Britain, 
the  dividends  on  which  roust  be  sent  to  the  owners  abroad  ;  and  ta- 
king these  stocks,  and  the  national,  state  and  city  bonds,  together  with 
our  mercantile  debt  owing  to  Europeans,  and  the  whole  amount  of 
our  foreign  debt  as  a  people  and  as  individuals,  asnounted  in  1842,  to 
nearly  $200,000,000,  (after  excluding  the  repudiated  debts  of  some 
of  the  States,  and  those  of  insolvent  individuals  and  bankrupt  corpo- 
rations,) the  annual  interest  on  which  amounts  to  over  ten  millions 
of  dollars.     The  interest  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  State  debts  hss 
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not  been  paid,  but  has  been  accumulating  for  about  five  years,  and 
has  been  added  to  the  original  loans  to  make  up  the  amount  above 
specified. 

Though  this  debt  is  not  one-sixth  part  as  large  in  proportion  to  our 
population,  as  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain,  yet  their's  is  al- 
most all  owing  to  their  own  citizens,  and  nothing  is  taken  out  of  the 
eountry  to  pay  the  interest,  whereas  ours  is  owing  to  citizens  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Holland  ;  nations  whose  ports  are  gene- 
rally closed  by  means  of  high  tariffs  against  all  our  products  but 
cotton  and  tobacco  ;  nations  which  generally  have  as  large  a  balance 
of  trade  against  us  for  goods  and  luxuries,  as  the  credit  of  our  mer- 
chantB  and  people  will  permit,  and  they  drain  us  of  our  specie  to  pay 
sach  balances,  and  the  interest  on  the  debts  we  owe  them.  The  debt 
of  Great  Britain  being  due  to  her  own  citizens,  does  not  lessen  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  in  the  least ;  and  if  it  could  be  struck 
out  of  existence  at  once,  the  people  in  the  aggregate  would  not  be 
any  wealthier  than  they  are  now.     The  debt  is  equivalent  to  a  mort- 
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gage  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  of  the  government,  upon  the  pro- 
ductive industry  and  the  earnings  of  the  people,  and  thus  tends  to 
oppress  one  class  for  the  benefit  of  another ;  but  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  none  the  poorer  on  account  of  it.  The  effect  is  the  same 
npoD  the  nation,  as  debts  due  from  one  citizen  to  another.  Our  case 
is  different  Our  debts  being  due  to  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  in  or- 
der to  estimate  our  wealth  as  a  people,  we  should  deduct  from  our 
aggregate  means  the  whole  amount  of  our  foreign  debt  individually 
and  collectively,  including  the  amount  of  our  stocks  held  by  Euro- 
peans. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ON  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AND  FOREIGN  DEBTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  TARIFF  ACTS  UPON  THEM  ;  SHOW- 
ING ALSO  THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE, 
THEIR  RELATIVE  INCREASE  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  THE  DUTIES  COLLECTED  ON  IMPORTS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  ALSO  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Owing  to  the  embargo  which  was  passed  by  Congress  and  appro- 
ved December  22d,  1807,  and  the  various  non •importation  and  non- 
intercourse  acts  which  followed  in  quick  succession,  and  the  war 
from  June  1812,  to  January,  1815,  our  imports  during  that  period 
were  not  very  large,  and  the  foreign  debt  of  our  merchants  oould 
not  have  been  very  heavy  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Though  our  na- 
tional  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  over  an  hundred  and  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  yet  at  that  time  it  was  mostly  owing  to  our  own 
citizens  and  to  our  banking  institutions ;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
debts  due  from  our  citirens  and  our  government  to  Europeans  did 
not  perhaps  exceed  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  But  our  duties  on  im- 
ports were  so  low  that  immediately  af^er  the  war,  and  during  the 
years  1815,  1816  and  1817  our  country  was  literally  flooded  with 
British  and  French  and  other  foreign  manufactures,  including  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  silks,  linens,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  iron  and  bard- 
ware,  &c.  dec,  amounting  in  all  during  those  three  years,  (as  esti- 
mated in  Mr.  McCulloch's  Commercial  Dictionary,)  to  the  sum  of 
#359,394,274 ;  while  our  exports  during  the  same  period  amounted 
to  only  8222,149,774.  W  we  add  15  per  cent,  to  our  exports  for 
freight  and  profits  of  American  merchants  and  ship  owners,  they 
would  amount  to  but  8255,472,339,  and  leave  a  balance  of  trade 
against  us  during  these  three  years  amounting  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  nearly  8104,000,000.  As  no  accurate  accounts  were  kept  at  our 
custom  houses  of  the  value  of  our  imports  prior  to  the  year  1820,  the 
above  are  only  estimates,  and  I  think  they  must  be  too  high  by  over 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  the  real  balance  of  trade  against 
us  during  those  three  years  was  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 
Our  exports  in  1818,  1819  and  1820,  amounted  to  8232,115,323; 
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oar  imports  daring  that  period  are  estimated  in  the  Com.  Diet,  at 
t263,325,000,  and  if  we  suppose  they  are  over  estimated  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  add  15  per  cent,  to  our  exports  for  freight  and  pro- 
fits, and  call  our  foreign  debt  at  the  close  of  the  war  930,000,000,  cal- 
culating interest  upon  it,  our  aggregate  foreign  debt,  including  Ameri* 
can  stocks  held  by  Europeans,  would  amount  on  the  dOth  day  of  Sep-* 
tember,  1820,  to  about  $120,000,000  ;  at  least  ten  millions  of  which 
must  have  been  lost  by  the  failure  and  bankruptcy  of  American  mer- 
chants and  importers  ;  leaving  $110,000,000  which  has  been  paid. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  1789,  the  tariff  of  duties  on  wooUent 
cotton,  and  linen  cloths  and  goods,  and  all  manufactures  of  iron  and 
copper  imported  into  the  United  States,  was  but  five  per  cent,  on 
their  value.  By  the  tariff  act  of  1792,  duties  to  the  amount  of  seven 
sod  an  half  per  cent,  were  levied  on  those  articles,  and  on  manufac, 
tores  of  leather.  By  the  tariff  act  of  1804  fiAeen  per  cent  duties 
were  levied  on  manufactures  of  cotton  and  wool  imported  into  the  U. 
States. 

By  the  tariffact  of  April  27th,  1816,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  was 
imposed  on  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather,  hats,  caps*  and 
ready  made  clothing,  and  on  woollen  and  cotton  manufactures  of  most 
kiodS)  except  blankets,  rugs,  and  worsted  s^fT goods  twenty-five  per 
esDL,  until  June  dOth,  1819,  and  after  that  twenty  per  cent,  and  on 
iron  in  bars  and  bolts  from  $9  to  $30  per  ton,  amotmting  to  froift 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  or  thereabouts. 

By  the  tariff  of  May,  1824,  which  took  effect  July  Ist,  1824,  the 
duties  on  manufacttires  of  wool,  except  blankets  and  worsted  goods^ 
thirty  per  cent,  until  June  dOth,  1825,  and  after  that  time  thirty* 
three  and  a  third  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  and  on  all  manufactures  of 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp«  twenty  per  cent.,  and  providing  that  all  cot« 
ton  cloths  should  be  deemed  worth  not  less  than  thirty  cents  per  square 
yard,  and  duties  levied  on  them  accordingly ;  on  carpetkig  from 
twenty  to  fiHy  cents  per  square  yard  ;  on  iron  from  $18  to  $80  per 
ton ;  and  on  manufactures  of  iron  and  hardware  duties  equal  to  from 
thirty  to  sixty  or  eighty  per  cent  An  additional  duty  of  ten  per 
cent  was  also  levied  on  articles  specified  in  the  act,  when  imported 
in  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  U.  States. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  May  19th,  1828|  and  which  took  efieot  June 
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dOth,  and  September  1st,  1828,  duties  were  levied  on  bolt  and  bar  iron 
importedi  made  byToUiug  |>37,  and  if  not  made  by  rolling  (22.40 
per  ton ;  and  on  iron  in  pigs  (12.50  per  ton ;  on  all  cotton  cloths  20 
per  cent,  estimating  all  worth  less  than  thirty-five  cents  per  square 
yard,  at  that  price,  and  levying  a  duty  accordingly,  making  the 
duties  on  coarse,  <cheap  cottons,  from  thirty  to  eighty  per  cent  On 
all  manufactures  of  vool,  until  June  dOth,  1820,  forty  per  cent,  and 
after  that  time  forty-five  per  cent,  and  establishing  minimums  at 
fidy  cents,  $1,  $2.50,  and  04,  per  square  yard  ;  and  estimating  all 
cloths  worth  less  than  fifty  cents  per  square  yard,  at  fifty  cents ;  all 
worth  from  fiAy  cents  to  81,  at  the  latter  sum,  and  so  on,  and  levy- 
ing duties  accordingly  ;  thus  making  the  duties  on  coarse  woollen 
cloths,  from  forty  to  one  hundred  per  cent. 

The  tarifi*act  of  July  14th,  1832,  reduced  the  duties  some  on  iron  ; 
imposed  fifty  per  cent  duties  on  imported  manufactures  of  wool,  ex- 
cept cheap  kerseys,  blankets,  carpetings,  and  worsted  stufis ;  and  on 
manufactures  of  cotton  twenty-five  per  cent,  estimating  cheap  plain 
cottons  at  thirty  cents  per  square  yard,  and  printed  calicos  at  thirty- 
five  cents  per  square  yard,  and  imposing  duties  accordingly. 

Then  comes  the  free  trade  compromise  act  of  March  2d,  1833 ; 
which  provides,  that  in  a^  cases,  where  the  duties  on  imported  goods 
exceed  twenty  per  cent  on  the  value  thereof,  one-tenth  part  of  such 
excess  should  be  taken  ofiT,  on  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1884 ;  another  tenth  part  thereof  on  and  after  January  1st,  1886  ; 
another  tenth  part  of  such  excess  on  and  after  January  1st,  1838 ; 
another  tenth  part  thereof  on  and  after  January  fst,  1840  ;  half  the 
remaining  part  of  such  excess  on  and  after  January  1st,  1842,  and 
the  remaining  part  on  and  after  July  Ist,  1842  ;  thus  reducing  the 
highest  rate  of  duties  on  and  after  the  latter  day  to  twenty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

The  tariff  act  of  August,  1842,  imposes  a  duty  on  imported  iron  in 
bolts  and  bars,  rolled  $25  per  ton,  not  rolled  $17,  and  pig  iron  i9  ; 
and  on  most  manufactures  of  iron,  hardware,  wool,  cotton  and  lea- 
ther, pretty  nearly  the  same,  but  generally  a  little  less  than  the  act 
of  July,  1882.  ^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Uni- 
ted States  free  of  duty,  and  of  those  paying  duty,  for  each  year  from 
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1821  to  1845  inclusive  ;  and  also  the  amount  of  duties  accruing  an- 
nnally  on  the  same.  The  statement  for  1843  is  for  but  nine  months, 
ending  June  dOth  ;  for  all  the  previous  years  it  is  for  twelve  months, 
ending  Sept  30th  ;  the  years  1844  and  1845  end  June  30th.  The 
imports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  are  put  in  a  distinct 
column. 


Ttui.  Com  mod  IrallioD. 


1821 

1822 

'1823 

1824 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 

J  833 
1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 
1844 
1845 


#8,064,890 
3,369,846 
5,097,896 
8,379,835 

6,150,765 
6,880,956 
8,151,148 
7,489,741 

7,403,612 
8,155,964 
7,305,945 
5,907,504 

7,070,368 
17,911,632 

13,131,447 
13,400,881 
10,516,414 
17,747,116 

5,595,176 
8,882,813 
4,988,633 
4,087,016 

22,320,335  13,254,249 
5,830,429  18,936,452 
4,070,2421  18,077,598 


Fzeegooda. 

«2~df7;;423 
3,928,862 
2,650,392 
4,183,938 

4,796,745 
5,686,813 
3,703,956 
4,889,435 

4,401,889 
4,590,281 
6,150,680 
8,339,949 

25,377,582 
50,481,548 

64,809,046 
78,655,600 
58,783,617 
43,112,989 
70,806,616 
48,313,391 
61,031,098 
26,540,470 


Datiftble  goodc< 


ToteL 


Qroti  dntiflt. 


852,503,411 
75,942,833 
68,530,979 
67,985,234 

85,392,565 
72,406,708 
67,628,964 
76,130,648 

62,687,026 
58,130,675 
89,734,499 
86,779,813 

75,670,361 
58,128,152 

71,955,249 
97,923,554 
71,739,186 
52,857,399 
85,690,340 
49,945,315 
61,926,446 
69,534,601 

29,179,215 
83,668,154 
95,106,724 


«62,585,724*18,476,703 
83,241,541 1  24,066,066 


77,579,267 
80,549,007 

96,340,075 
84,974,477 
79,484,068 
88,509,824 

74,492,527 

70,876,920 

103,191,124 

101,029,266 

108,118,311 
126,521,332 

149,895,742 
189,980,035 
140,989,217 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127,946,177 
100,162,087 

64,753,799 
103,435,035 
117,254,564 


22,402,024 
25,486,817 

31,653,871 
26,083,861 
27,948,956 
29,951,251 

27,688,701 
28,389,505 
36,596,118 
29,341,175 

24,177,578 
18,960,705 

25,890,726 
30,818,327 
18,134,131 
19,702,825 
25,554,533 
15,104,790 
19,919,492 
16,622,746 

10,208,000 
29,236,357 
30^952,416 


Non.— The  spacea  show  the  changes  in  the  tariff. 

By  comparing  the  value  of  imports  paying  duty  in  any  year  in  the 
foregoing  table,  with  the  amount  of  duties  collected  that  year,  my 
readers  can  calculate  for  themselves  Ihe  average  amount  of  duties  per 
cent,  on  the  dutiable  articles  under  each  tariff.  They  will  thus  as- 
certain that  the  average  per  cent,  of  duties  on  all  the  imports  subject 
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to  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1816,  was  about  thirty-four  per  cent  from 
1821  to  1824  inclusive  ;  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  about  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  from  1825  to  1828  inclusive ;  under  the  tariff  of  1838, 
about  forty-one  per  cent,  from  1829  to  1882  inclasive ;  and  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1832,  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  in  1883  ;  under  the 
compromise  act,  it  declined  from  thirty-three  to  about  twenty  per  ceot, 
and  under  the  tariff  of  1842  has  been  about  84  per  cent.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Walker,  and  the  advocates  of  free  trade  generally,  have  as- 
sumed that  the  tariff  of  1842  is  too  high  to  collect  the  largest  amoam 
of  duties,  and  that  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  a  grade  o( 
duties  averaging  about  twenty  per  cent,  than  by  means  of  a  higher 
rate,  assigning  as  a  reason,  that  importations  will  be  much  larger 
under  low,  than  under  high  duties.  But  a  slight  examination  of  the 
foregoing  table  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  a  positioD. 
During  the  last  six  years  under  the  compromise  act,  from  1887  to 
1642  inclusive,  the  whole  amount  of  duties  collected  was  bat 
<115,03d,520,  averaging  $19,173,086  annually  ;  while  during  the 
years  1844,  1845,  and  nine  months  of  the  year  1848,  under  the  tariff 
act  of  1842,  the  duties  collected  amounted  to  970,896,774,  or  925,- 
598,826  annually  on  an  average  of  the  years. 

Under  the  tariff  act  of  1828,  the  highest  tariff  we  ever  had,  avera- 
ging about  forty-one  per  cent.,  the  duties  collected  in  four  years  from 
1829  to  1882  inclusive,  amounted  to  $122,015,500,  averaging 
$30,500,000  annually ;  and  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  averaging 
about  thirty-eight  per  cent,  on  dutiable  articles,  the  average  amount 
collected  during  the  four  years  from  1825  to  1828  inclusive,  was 
$28,909,485. 

The  truth  is,  our  people,  like  almost  every  other  people,  are  in- 
clined to  consume  all  the  foreign  luxuries  and  fine  things  which  thej 
can  get,  and  they  can  get  all  they  can  pay  for ;  and  the  effect  of  low 
duties,  approxinmting  to  free  trade,  is  to  flood  our  country  with  Brit- 
ish and  French  manufactures,  wines,  and  other  luxuries ;  we  get  in- 
volved in  debt ;  our  country  is  drained  of  specie  to  pay  for  them ; 
and  our  manufacturers  are  many  of  them  ruined,  and  all  of  them 
much  injured  by  the  competition  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  others 
are  deterred  from  engaging  in  manufacturing  pursuits ;  many  dis- 
continue the  business ;  industry  is  paralized,  and  many  persons  are 
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Uuowii  out  of  employ  mont,  and  ofton  reniaiD  oiodUm  and  year»  almost 
idk.  Heavy  importations  under  low  duties  for  three  or  four  years 
in  succession,  impoverish  our  country  so  much  that  we  cannot  import 
many  goods  for  some  years  afterwards,  for  the  reason  that  we  cannot 
pay  for  them ;  so  that  our  importations  under  low  duties  soon  become 
light,  by  reason  of  our  embarrassment  and  poverty  ;  and  our  reve- 
nues are  light  also.  This  is  verified  by  the  fact  that  our  importations 
in  1834,  1635,  1836,  1837,  and  1839,  were  so  heavy  as  to  involve 
OS  in  debt,  and  render  us  unable  to  buy  a  great  many  goods  in  1840, 
1841,  and  1842,  when  the  duties  were  the  lowest. 

Statement  in  dollars  of  the  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  during  each  year  from  1821  to  1845  inclusive  ;  distinguishing 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  from  the  domestic  products  and 
fiom  the  other  foreign  products*  The  amounts  for  1843  are  for  but 
me  months,  as  the  termination  of  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  in 
1843  from  Sept  30th  to  Jiine  30th. 


Tmi.. 

Coin  sod  boUion. 

Foreign  Prodactt. 

$11,924,429 

Domestic  Products. 

$42,571,894 

Total. 

1821 

810,478,059 

$64,974,382 

1822 

10,810,180 

12,476,022 

48,874,079 

72,160,281 

1823 

6,372,987 

21,870,63'i 

46,45.5,408 

74,699,030 

1824 

7,014,552 

18,922,605 

50,049,500 

75,986,657 

1825 

8,797,055 

25,020,109 

65,718,224 

99,535,388 

1826 

4,704,533 

20,335,376 

52,555,413 

77,595,322 

1827 

8,014,880 

16,188.256 

58,121,691 

82,324,827 

1828 

8,243,476 

14,044,579 

49,970,632 

72,264,686 

1829 

4,924,020 

12,347,344 

55,087,307 

72,358,671 

1880 

2,178,778 

13,145,857 

58,524,878 

73,849,508 

1831 

9,014,931 

10,077,069 

62.218,583 

81,310,588 

1832 

5,656,340 

18,383,133 

63,137,470 

87,176,943 

1833 

2,611,701 

17,577,876 

69,950,856 

90,140,438 

1834 

2,076,758 

21,636,058 

80,628,662 

104,386,978 

1835 

6,477,775 

14,856,321 

100,359,481 

121,693,677 

1836 

4,324,336 

17,422,024 

106,916,680 

128,663,040 

1837 

5,976,249 

15,878,713 

95,564,414 

117,419,376 

1836 

8,508,046 

9,417,690 

95,560,880 

108,486,616 

1839 

8,776,743 

10,626,240 

101,625,433 

121,028,416 

1840 

8,417,014 

11,494,375 

112,174,557 

132,085,946 

1841 

10,034,332 

8,181,235 

103,636,236 

121,851,808 

1842 

4,813,589 

8,080,883 

91,797,242 

104,691,584 

1843 

1,520,791 

5,129,155 

77,686,534 

84,846,460 

1844 

5,454,214 

6,214,058 

99,531,774 

111,200,046 

1845 

8,606,495 

7,584,781 

98,455,386 

114,646,606 
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A  condensed  statement  of  the  public  income  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  specifying  the  m68t  of  its  sources,  during  the  years  18S8  and 
1840.    See  Brande's  Bncy.,  title  Taxation. 

Income,  CoBtoms  and  Excise.  1838. 

r  Foreign,  £1,389,371 

Spirits,  ]  Rum,  1,411,067 

( British,  5,467,201 

Malt  and  Hops,  5,234,986 

Wine,  1,846,057 

Sugar  and  Molasses,  4,893,684 

Tea,  3,362,035 

Coffee,  684,979 

Tobacco  and  Snuff,  3,561,812 
Butter,  cheese,  currants.  Raisins,  and  Corn,  853,160 

Cotton,  and  Sheep's  Wool  imported,  725,445 
Paper,  Soap,  Candles,  and  Tallow, 
Glass,  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  Slate, 
Timber, 

Excise  Licenses, 
On  all  other  articles, 


1,536,260 
1,107,192 
1,572,618 
1,023,202 
2,446,792 


1840. 

£1,290,581 
1,155,613 

5,201,664 
5,325,042 
1,791,646 
4,650,017 
3,472,864 

921,552 
3,588,192 
1,871,776 

785,491 
1,578,466 
1,261,933 
1,730,551 
1,054,115 
2,447,905 


Total  Customs,  and  Excise,  £37,115,861 

Stamp  Duties,  7,212,487 

Land  Taxes,  1,184,830 

Windows,  1,262,561 

Servants,  Horses,  Carriages,  and  Dogs,  1,177,452 
Other  assessed  taxes,  278,242 

Post  Office  receipts,  2,346,272 

Crown  Lands,  388,642 

Other  ordinary  revenues  and  resources,      312,575 


£38,127,408 

7,287,823 

1,181,283 

1,404,642 

1,285,443 

280,919 

1,342,604 

482,429 

300,966 


Total  income,  £51,278,928     £51,^693,510 

Total  income  for  the  year  1839,  £52,058,349 

The  official  value  of  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  1834  are  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet,  at  £49,051,416.  The 
average  imports  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  amount  to  about 
fifty  millions  sterling  ;  and  by  reference  to  the  foregoing  table,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  customs  annually  collected  on  imports  amount  to 
about  £25,000,000,  or  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount  of  imports, 
colonial  as  well  as  foreign. 

What  a  contrast  between  the  amount  of  revenues,  as  well  as  the 
mode  of  collecting  them,  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain! 
The  annual  expenses  of  our  national  government  are  now  over 
928,000,000 ;  and  the  expenses  of  our  state  governments,  including 
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local  taxes  for  county,  township,  police,  road,  school,  and  other  pt^r- 
poses,  amount  to  at  least  as  much  as  those  t>f  our  national  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  more,  making  in  all  not  far  from  $60,000,000 ; 
only  about  two-fifths  of  which  is  derived  from  duties  on  imports,  and 
the  balance  mostly  by  direct  taxation.  The  state  governments  have 
generally  no  resources  but  direct  taxation,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  falls  on  real  estate,  and  is  in  the  most  of  the  states,  and  the 
new  states  more  particularly,  very  burthensome.  The  direct  taxes 
on  lands  and  real  estate  in  the  United  States,  must  amount  annually 
to  over  $20,000,000,  while  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  it  is  less 
than  $6,000,000  ;  and  yet  the  taxes  collected  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  amount  to  between  four  and  five  times  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  collected  in  the  United  States ;  but  they  are  there  mostly 
collected  on  luxuries,  such  as  intoxicating  and  other  drinks,  tobacco, 
sugar,  horses,  carriages,  &;c.,  &c.  Practical  free  trade  and  di- 
lECT  TAXATION  form  no  part  of  the  system  by  which  Great  Britain 
increased  her  wealth  and  power  during  the  last  half  century. 
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[Table  No.  II.] 
Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  pro- 
doce,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  ending 
September  30th,  1842,  (the  last  under  the  compromise  act,)  and  the 
year  eodtng  June  3(Hh,  1844,  (the  first  full  year  under  the  tariff  act 
of  1842.) 

ProduotBoftheSea.  1842.  1844 

Fish  of  all  kinds,  (730, 106        •897,015 

Oil,  whalebone,  and  spermaceti  candles,   2,092,894       2,458,486 

Total  of  the  Sea,  82,823,000    #8,850,501 


Products  of  the  Forest 

Lumber,  timber,  and  bark,  2,606,285  2,092,868 

Manufactures  of  wood,  623  J18  919,100 

Naval  stores,  tar,  turpentine,  dccy  743,329  818,692 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  882,741  1,140,848 

Skins  and  furs,  598,487  742,196 

Ginseng,  63,702  95,008 

Total  of  forest,  $5,518,262  $5,808,712 

Agriculture. 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  homed  cattle,  1,212,638  1,810,551 

Butter  and  cheese,  388, 185  758,826 

Pork,  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs,  2,629,403  3,236,479 

Horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  338,546  343,520 

Wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  8,291,972  7,259,888 

Indian  corn,  Indian  and  rye  meal,  1,087,363  1,149,428 

Rye,  oats,  other  small  grains  and  pulse,       175,082  133,477 

Biscuit,  or  ship  bread,  323,759  388,603 

Potatoes,  and  apples,  118,089  125,57S 

Rice,  1,907,387  2,182,468 

Tobacco,  9,540,755  8,397,255 

Cotton,  47,593,464  54,063,501 

Flax  seed  and  hops,  71,538  75,299 

IiMiigo  and  hrown  sugar,  9,982  13,689 

Total  of  agriculture,                               $71,688,113  #79,918,410 

ManufeetQKS. 

Soap  and  tallow  candlest  485,128  619,544 

Leather,  boots,  and  shoes,  168,925  204,000 

.  Househ'd  furniture,  coaches,  and  carriages,  339,506  391,869 

Hats,  saddlery,  and  trunks,  95,784  117,682 

Rw,  cider,  and  spirits,  858,127  867,618 
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Mura&ctttret. 

SnuflT,  and  tobacco. 

Iron  in  pigs,  bars,  and  nails, 

"        castings  and  other  manufactures, 
Sugar  refined,  and  molasses. 
Cotton  manufactures, 
Lead, 

Gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  U.  States, 
Articles  not  enumerated, 


1843 

1844. 

525,490 

536,600 

120,454 

133,522 

089,068 

582,810 

310,539 

132,516 

2,970,690 

2,898,780 

523,429 

595,238 

1,170,754 

183,405 

2,887,686 

3,871,458 

Total,  992,969,996     $99,715,179 

Deduct  the  coin,  1,170,754  188,405 


Real  amount  of  domestic  exports,        $91,797,242     $99,531,774 

The  foregoing  tables,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  increase  of  our 
population,  present  some  curious  results.  The  slave  States  north  of 
the  35th  degree  of  latitude  grew  about  83,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
in  1839,  according  to  the  census  of  1840 ;  less  than  one-third  as 
much  as  is  now  annually  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  All 
the  exports  of  cotton  and  rice  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  from  the 
southern  slave  States  ;  the  tobacco  from  the  northern  slave  States^ 
and  nearly  all  the  remaining  domestic  products  from  the  free  States. 
The  population  of  the  southern  slave  States,  and  of  the  free  and 

northern  slave  States,  was  nearly  as  follows,  in  round  numbers : 

1800.  1820.  1840. 

Free  and  northern  slave  States,  4,974,000     8,423,000     14,307,000 
Southern  slave  States,  331,000     1,215,000      2,756,000 

From  1800  to  the  embargo  in  1807  the  average  annual  domestic 
exports  from  the  free  and  the  northern  slave  States  amounted  to 
about  $30,000,000  ;  and  the  cotton  and  rice  exported  from  the  south- 
ern slave  States  amounted  to  about  $9,000,000  annually.  In  1820 
the  cotton  and  rice  exported  from  the  southern  slave  States  amounted 
to  about  $24,023,000,  and  the  exports  from  the  free  and  the  northern 
slave  States  amounted  to  only  about  $26,660,000.  From  1842  to 
1845  the  cotton  and  rice  exported  from  the  southern  slave  States 
amounted  to  nearly  $53,000,000,  while  the  whole  amount  of  domes* 
tic  exports  from  the  free  States  and  the  northern  slave  States  (after 
deducting  the  amount  of  American  coin  exported,)  averaged  only 
about  $43,000,000  annually.  While  the  population  of  the  free  and 
northern  slave  States  has  increased  more  than  two  hundred  percent, 
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and  is  now,  (1845,^  more  than  three  timefl  as  great  as  it  was  in  the 
year  18(H),  the  domestic  exports  of  these  states  has  increased  only 
about  forty  per  cent.  What  a  flattering  prospect  for  the  future  the 
foregomg  table  presents  to  the  producers  of  flour,  wheat,  tobacco, 
lumber,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  dec.  dec,  in  case  they  depend 
upoD  a  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  their  products,  to  enable  them 
to  pay  for  and  clothe  themselves  with  British  and  French  goods !  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  also,  that  nearly  half  of  the  exports  of  the 
free  states  are  to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  to  pay  for  sugar,  coflee,  spices,  hides,  tropical  fruits,  &c. 
$2,756,981  of  our  foreign  exporU  in  1844,  and  $15,531,496  of  our 
domestic  exports  of  that  year,  were  to  the  West  Indies,  and  to  the 
American  continent,  and  its  islands,  (not  including  the  British  North 
American  colonies,)  in  payment  of  these  articles  ^f  prime  neces- 
sity, which  we  could  not  produce  for  ourselves ;  and  we  got  also 
t2,656,469  specie  in  this  trade,  which  was  very  advantageous  to  the 
Northern  States.  Our  imports  in  1 844  from  the  old  world  and  the 
British  North  American  colonies,  consisting. mostly  of  manufactured 
products,  amounted  to  about  $81,776,853,  over  $72,000,000  of  which 
were  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  at  least  five-sixths  of  them, 
or  about  $60,000,000,  consumed  in  the  free  and  the  northern  slave 
states,  while  the  domestic  products  of  those  states  taken  by  the  old 
world  in  payment,  amounted  to  only  about  $28,000,000 ;  being  less 
than  half  as  mnch.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  commerce  is,  and 
must  be  very  disadvantageous  to  the  northern  states,  as  it  makes  us 
not  only  dependent  upon,  and  tributary  to  the  manufacturing  nations 
of  Europe,  and  involves  us  in  debt  to  them,  but  it  also  makes  us  de- 
pendent upon  and  tributary  to  the  cotton  planting  states  of  the  south, 
for  their  cotton  sm  an  article  of  export  to  pay  our.  debts  to  foreign 
manufacturers.  Bnt  even  this  resource  is  in  a  great  measure  failing. 
Our  population  has  increased  about  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent 
daring  the  last  ten  years,  and  though  the  cotton  crop  as  well  as  the 
quantity  exported  has  more  than  doubled,  yet  the  foregoing  table, 
No.  I.,  and  the  one  on  page  209,  show  that  the  whole  quantity  ex- 
ported is  now  worth  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1835.  The 
unprovements  in  agriculture  have  been  so  great  in  nearly  all  the 
coontries  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1815,  that  the  quantity  of 
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breadstaft  seems  to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  their  popula- 
tion ;  and  as  b  shown  in  relation  to  Prance  and  Great  Britain,  it  is 
still  continuing  to  increase,  so  that  we  cannot  depend  upon  a  Euro- 
pean market  for  provisions,  perhaps  for  half  a  century  to  come.  As 
Great  Britain  and  France  both  produce  more  wheat  in  proportion  to 
their  population  than  the  United  States ;  and  we  produce  in  the  free 
states  very  little  that  they  want  in  payment  for  their  cloths,  silks, 
satins,  wines,  iron,  hardware,  dec.  dec,  our  means  of  payment  for 
such  articles  are  very  limited,  and  must  continue  to  be  so  for  years  to 
come  ;  and  the  result  will  be,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  manufacture 
for  ourselves,  or  go  naked  ;  for  our  credit  was  very  nearly  exhaust- 
ed during  the  last  three  years  of  free  trade  from  1840  to  1842. 

Some  of  the  writers  and  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have  ex- 
pressed much  sympathy  for  the  British  and  French  within  the  last 
two  years,  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  is 
said  that  they  cannot  afford  to  consume  the  bread  stuflfe  and  provis- 
ion^  raised  in  the  free  states,  because  we  encourage  manufactures  at 
home,  and  refuse  to  clothe  ourselves  entirely  with  the  products  of 
their  factories ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  the  necessary  tendency  of 
our  tariff  is  to  lessen  the  consumption  of  our  agricultural  products  by 
the  British  and  FVench,  and  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  domestic 
exports.     The  foregoing  tables  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  pretence. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  »tuatioD  of  oar  foreign  commerce,  of  our 
exports  and  imports,  in  order  to  learn  the  amount  of  our  foreign 
debt,  the  balance  of  trade,  and  situation  of  the  country  at  different 
periods ;  and  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  these  several  tariff  acts  upon 
the  proaperity  of  the  country. 

All  the  money  and  products  sent  abroad  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
foreign  debt,  and  the  dividends  on  our  stocks  held  abroad,  appear  as 
part  of  our  exports ;  and  the  proceeds  of  all  loans,  and  monies  and 
effects  sent  here  to  be  invested  in  our  stocks,  appear  in,  and  as  a  part 
of  our  imports.  I  have  heretofore  estimated  our  whole  foreign  debt, 
including  the  amount  of  our  stocks  held  by  Europeans  on  the  fint 
day  of  October,  1620,  exclusive  often  million  dollars  due  from  bank- 
rupts, at  the  sum  of  #110,000,eOO 


Carried  forward,  tllO,000,0M 
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Brought  forward,  11110,000,000 

Soma  of  which  being  a  recent  mercantile  debt,  bore  no 
interest,  but  the  most  of  it  drew  an  interest  of  from 
5  to  6  per  cent.,  averaging  perhaps  on  the  whole 
about  5  per  cent,  for  four  years  to  Oct.  Ist,  1824,       22,000,000 
Imports  in  four  years  to  October  1st,  1824,  303,955,559 

Debt  for  purchase  of  Florida  in  1822,  5,000,000 


Total  of  the  items  of  indebtedness,  $440,955,559 


Exports  during  the  same  period  of  four  years,  9287,820,350 
Freights  earned  by  American  vessels,  and  profits  of 
American  merchants,  equal  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on 

the  exports,  43,173,209 

Total  exports,  freights  and  profits,                            .  $330,993,559 

Balance  of  debt  against  us,  October  Ist,  1824,  imme- 
diately aAer  the  tariff  act  of  1824  took  effect,  $109,962,000 
Interest  at  5  per  cent.,  4  years,  to  October  1st,  1828,  21,993,000 
Imports  daring  the  same  four  years,  349,308,444 

Total  of  the  items  of  indebtedness,  $481,263,444 


Exports  during  the  same  period  of  four  years,  $331,720,223 

Add  fifteen  per  cent,  for  freight  and  profits,  49,758,033 

Total  exports,  freights  and  profits,  $381,478,256 

Balance  of  debt  against  us,  October  1st,  1828,  and 

inuaediately  after  the  tariff  act  of  1828  took  effect,  $99,785,188 

Interest  at  5  per  cent.,  6  years,  to  October  1st,  1834,  29,975,000 

Imports  during  the  same  six  years,  584,229,480 

Total,  $713,989,668 


Exports  during  the  same  period  of  six  years,  509,173,111 

knights  and  profits  at  15  per  cent.,  76,375,966 

Total  exports,  freights  and  profits,  $585,549,077 

^>I«nceof  debt,  October  1st,  1834,  after  the  first  re- 
duction of  the  duties  under  the  compromise  act  of 

March,  1833,  $128,440,591 

{Werest  8  years  to  October  1st,  1837,  at  5  per  ce»t.  19,266,083 

IvqKvts  during  the  same  three  years,  480,864,994 

Total  imports,  debt  and  interest,  $628,571,668 


1 


367,775,998 
55,166^96 
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Exports  during  the  same  period  of  three  years, 

Freights  and  profits  at  16  per  cent,  ^^,.ww^-w 

Tatal  exports,  freights  and  profits,  94522,942,391 

Balance  of  debt,  October  Ist,  1887,  •205,629,277 

Interest  one  year  on  the  balance  of  1834  only,  5,929,279 

Imports  for  the  year  ending  October  1st,  1838,  113,717,404 

Total  imports,  debt  and^interest,  #325,275,960 


Exports  for  the  same  year,  108,486,616 

Freights  and  profits^at  15  per  cent.,  16,272,992 

Total  exports,  freights,  &c.,  9)124,759,608 

Balance  of  debt,  October  1st,  1839,  after  the  general 

resumption  of  specie  payments,  9200,516,352 

One  yearns  interest  to  October  1st,  1839,  10,052,817 

Imports  of  the  year  ending  October  Ist,  1839,  162,092,132 

Total  debt,  interest,  and  imports,  9372,661,301 

Exports  same  year,  121,028,416  > 

Freight  and  profits  at  15  per  cent.,      18,154,261  3  139,182,677 

Balance  of  debt  against  the  cocuitry,  October  1st, 
1839,  8  days  before  the  second  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  nearly  all  the  banks  south  and  west 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  9233,478,624 

Three  years'  interest  to  October  Ist,  1842,  35,017,743 

Imports  during  the  same  three  years,  335,249,783 

Total  imports,  debt,  and  interest,  9603,746,150 

Exports  during  the  same  three  years,  9358,629,283 

Freights  and  profits  have  fallen  very  much  within  a 
few  years,  and  perhaps  did  not  exceed  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent.,  44,828,660 

Total  exports,  freights  and  profits,  9403,457,943 

Balance  of  foreign  debt,  October  Ist,  1842,  9200,288,297 

nearly  the  same  as  it  was  October  1st,  1838,  showing 
that  it  required  three  years  to  repair  the  evils  of  the 
heavy  importations  of  the  year  1639. 

Carried  forward,  9200,288,207 
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Brought  forward,  $200,288,207 

We  may  fairly  estimate  the  losses  of  European  cred- 
itors, by  the  bankruptcy  of  American  merchants, 
importers,  and  corporations,  beside  the  loss  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  stock  of  corporations,  at  sixteen 
millions  during  the  revulsion  from  1837  to  1842, 
and  over  four  millions  during  the  previous  sixteen 
years,  in  all  $20,288,207 

Leaving  the  sum  of  $180,000,000 

of  foreign  debt  to  be  provided  for,  including  our  stocks  held  by  £u- 
ropeansy  when  the  tariff  of  1842  took  effect ;  which  requires  an  an- 
nual exportation  of  about  nine  millions  of  dollars  over  and  above  our 
imports,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  same  ;  and  if  not  paid  by  the  ex- 
portation of  products,  our  country  must  be  annually  drained  of  its 
specie  to  make  the  payment. 

Foreign  debt,  $180,000,000 

Interest  two  and  three  quarter  years  to  July  1st,  1845,  24,750,000 
Imports  during  the  same  period,       *  200,443,308 

Total  imports,  debt,  and  interest,  &c.,  $495,193,398 

Exports  during  the  same  period  of  2}  years,  310,193,982 

Freight  and  profits  at  12}  per  cent,  as  last  estimated,      38,789,941 

Total  exports,  freights,  and  profits,  348,983,073 

Balance  of  foreign  debt,  July  1st,  1845,  $146,210,325 

By  reference  to  the  next  preceding  chapter,  and  the  foregoing  ta- 
bles, showing  the  amount  of  coin  exported  from,  and  imported  into 
the  United  States,  and  comparing  the  same  with  the  foregoing  stater 
ments  of  all  our  exports  and  imports,  it  appears,  that  during  the  last 
four  years  of  the  operation  of  the  compromise  act,  from  October  1st, 
1836,  to  October  1st,  1842,  our  foreign  debt  decreased  only  about 
228,145  dollars,  though  the  quantity  of  specie  diminished  nearly 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars,  making  a  difference  for  the  worse  of 
about  $12,500,000  ;  while  under  the  tariff  act  of  1842  of  two  years 
and  nine  months,  from  October  1st,  1842,  to  July  1st,  1845,  the 
foreign  debt  was  diminished  nearly  $34,000,000,  and  the  quantity 
of  coin  increased  over  $14,000,000,  making  a  difference  during  the 
*^o  and  three  quarter  years  for  the  better  of  nearly  $48,000,000  ; 
that  is,  during  four  years  under  the  operation  of  frbe  trade,  the  na- 
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don  aufiered  in  its  condition,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  de- 
cline of  industry^  to  the  amount  of  9l2,')00,000,  and  improved  in  two 
and  three  quarter  years  under  the  tariff  of  1842  to  the  amount  of 
•48,000,000,  making  a  dijOference  of  no  less  than  $60,000,000 
between  the  operation  of  the  two.  And  if  we  were  to  take  into  coq- 
sideration  the  great  increase  in  productive  industry  during  the  latter 
period,  and  its  rapid  decline  during  the  former  period,  the  diSerences 
in  thb  particular  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  would  probably 
amount  to  over  $100,000,000. 

It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect 
on  the  subject,  that  wheuever  our  imports  as  a  nation,  at  our  custom 
house  valuations,  exceed  our  exports,  the  freight  earned  by  Ame- 
rican vessels,  and  the  profits  of  that  part  of  our  exports  and  im- 
ports made  by  American  merchants,  that  the  excess  or  balance  must 
exist  as  a  debt  against  us ;  that  whenever  the  balance  of  trade  is 
against  ust  our  foreign  debt  is  a^umulating  to  the  precise  amount  of 
such  balance,  and  of  the  interest  on  our  former  debt  added  to  it ; 
that  our  exports,  freights,  profits  and  foreign  debt,  must  be  precisely 
equal  to  our  imports,  and  the  interest  on  our  foreign  debt,  and  that 
the  two  must  balance  each  other,  like  a  banker's  account 

Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  all  our  foreign  imports  were  esti- 
mated according  to  their  respective  values,  at  the  places  from  whence 
they  were  imported.  Nothing  was  added  to  the  amount  as  part  of 
the  valuation  for  freight,  and  the  profits  of  importing ;  but  since  that 
time,  the  system  of  home  valuations  of  our  imports  has  been  adopted, 
and  all  commodities  imported  are  estimated  at  their  cash  value  at  the 
custom  house  where  they  are  entered ;  and  aa  freight  and  profits  of 
importing  comprise  a  part  of  the  valuation,  the  freight  and  profits  of 
the  American  ship  owners  and  merchants  perhaps  are  equal  to  fifleea 
per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  exports,  and  they  may  amount 
to  still  more,  though  they  are  put  down  in  the  foregoing  calculations 
at  but  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  avoid  every  appearance  of  un- 
fairness. Calling  them  fifteen  per  cent,  and  the  real  balance  of 
foreign  debt  against  us  would  be  nearly  eight  millions  of  dollars  less 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  than  heretofore  estimated ;  that  is,  it 
would  be  only  about  $138,500,000. 

The  freight  and  profits  earned  and  made  by  American  ship  owners 
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and  merehants,  are  estimated  in  all  the  foregoing  statements  of  our 
exports  prior  to  June  80th,  1839,  as  equal  to  fiAeen  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  amount  of  our  exports ;  and  when  my  readers  reflect  that  the 
total  amount  of  our  foreign  debt  can  be  ascertained  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  and  cannot  be  very  far  from  my  estimates  of  it 
at  different  periods  ;  and  that  my  statements  show  the  amount  of  our 
eiports  and  imports,  for  a  period  of  twenty-fivB  years,  and  together 
with  our  debt,  they  balance  each  other,  they  will  perceive  that 
the  estimate  of  the  per  centage  of  freight  and  profits  cannot  be  very 
far  from  the  truth  in  the  aggregate.  If  our  foreign  debt  is  estimated 
too  high,  then  the  per  centage  of  freight  and  profits  is  estimated  too 
low  in  the  same  proportion  ;  and  if  the  debt  is  estimated  too  low,  then 
the  freight  and  profits  are  estimated  too  high.  The  rule  and  the  ex- 
amples are  given,  and  my  readers  can  alter  the  estimates  to  suit 
themselves. 

Though  the  freights  and  profits  in  the  aggregate,  prior  to  Sept. 
1889,  are  estimated  at  fifteen  per  cent,  yet  the  amount  varies  in  our 
oommerce  with  different  countries  and  in  dififerent  commodities.  For 
iDstanee,  in  our  commerce  with  Brazil  and  all  the  South  American 
States,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  some  of  the  other  West  India  islands,  and 
with  China,  all  or  nearly  all  the  freights,  both  on  imports  and  ex- 
ports, are  earned  by  American  vessels,  and  the  business  done  by 
American  merchants,  who  have  all  the  profits ;  and  as  the  voyages 
are  mostly  very  long  the  freights  are  heavy.  The  greater  part  of 
oor  exports  to  Brazil  consist  of  flour,  breadstufls,  provisions  and  lum* 
her,  and  our  imports  from  that  country  are  mostly  cofiTee  and  sugar, 
&U  of  which  are  heavy  articles  in  proportion  to  their  value,  and  the 
freight  and  profits  both  ways,  in  such  a  trade,  must  be  equal  to  from 
fifty  to  9ne  hundred  per  cent  on  the  products  exported.  On  the 
oontiary,  in  our  intercourse  with  Europe,  the  greater  part  of  our  im- 
ports consist  of  silks,  fine  cottons^  laoes,  broadcloths  worsteds  and 
(mens,  the  freight  on  which  is  comparatively  trifling  in  proportion 
to'their  value,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  sent  into  the  coun- 
try by  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  be  thrown  upon  our  market  and 
told  at  auction  or  on  commission  for  and  on  account  of  the  manufoc- 
tnrer,  and  upon  which  our  importers  make  no  profits,  and  our  ahip 
owners  very  little*    It  is  probable  that  the  average  amount  made  by 
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American  citizens  for  freight  and  profits  on  the  whole  of  our  com* 
•merce  with  Europe  in  the  aggregate  at  this  time,  under  the  system 
of  home  valuations,  does  not  exceed  from  five  to  eight  per  cent. ; 
while  in  our  commerce  with  China,  South  America  and  Africa,  it 
amounts  to  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  and  averages  per- 
haps forty  or  fif^y  per  cent. 

As  our  country  produces  a  very  trifling  amount  of  the  precious 
metals,  which  most  constitute  the  basis  of  our  circulating  medium,  to 
sustain  our  banks  and  bank  paper,  and  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  very  esistince  of  our  domestic  commerce  and  prosperity ;  and  as 
our  country  is  increasing  rapidly  in  population,  and  needs  an  annual 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  over  and  above  the  produce  of  our 
mines,  of  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars,  as  heretofore  shown  ;  it  is 
evident  that  our  commerce  with  any  country,  which  constantly  re- 
quires the  exportation  of  specie  to  pay  a  balance  of  trade  against  us, 
must  be  very  pernicious,  and  injurious  to  our  prosperity  as  a  nation. 
As  our  custom  house  accounts  are  now  kept,  the  specie  exported  from 
the  United  States  is  put  among  the  exports  like  any  other  commodity, 
and  when  the  exports  are  reported  in  the  aggregate,  the  specie  ex* 
ported  is  included  ;  and  the  same  with  our  imports ;  so  that  when  the 
balance  of  trade  from  1836  to  1842  appeared  by  the  custom  house 
returns  to  be  only  about  seventeen  and  an  half  millions  of  dollars 
against  the  United  States,  it  was  really  over  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars  against  us,  and  about  eight  and  an  half  millions  of  dollars  of 
specie  were  exported  during  that  period  in  part  payment  of  the  real 
balance  of  trade  against  our  country.     In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  balance  of  trade  is  for  us  or  against  us  in  our  intercourse  with 
any  particular  country,  .we  should  learn  whether  we  export  in  value 
more  commodities  other  than  specie  to  such  country  than  we  import 
from  it ;  and  if  so,  then  there  is  a  real  balance  of  trade  in  our  favort 
which  remains  a  debt  due  to  us  unless  it  is  paid  in  specie ;  but  if  we 
import,  in  commodities  other  than  specie,  more  than  we  export  in 
payment,  as  in  our  iiitercourse  with  England  and  France,  then  they 
get  a  balance  of  trade  against  us,  which  exists  as  a  debt  until  paid  by 
the  exportation  of  specie.    And  when  we  look  to  the  custom  house 
reports  to  see  whether  the  balance  of  trade  with  any  county  is  for  us 
or  against  us,  we  should  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  freight 
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eftrned  by  American  vessels,  and  the  profits  on  the  commodities  ex- 
ported and  imported  on  account  of  American  citizens.  We  should 
also  look  and  see  whether  we  have  imported  specie  from  such  coun- 
try, or  exported  specie  to  it ;  for  that  after  all,  is  usually  the  best 
tnt,  whether  the  balance  of  trade  is  really  for  or  against  us ;  except 
io  our  intercourse  with  such  nations  as  Great  Britain  and  France, 
where  we  sell  state,  national,  city  or  corporate  bonds,  and  get  their 
manufactures  in  payment,  and  a  large  debt  is  accumulating  during  a 
series  of  years,  before  specie  is  exported  to  pay  it. 

Nations  like  Mexico  and  the  countries  of  South  America,  which 
produce  gold  and  silver  as  commodities  for  exportation,  have  no  oc- 
casion to  pursue  the  same  policy  which  is  necessary  for  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  It  is  not  for  their  interest 
to  check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  and  to  encourage 
their  importation,  which  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  most  com- 
mercial nations  of  Europe  and  of  China,  and  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  these  United  States.  It  strikes  me  that  a  duty  of  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent  upon  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  United 
States  would  have  the  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of 
our  country.  It  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  cotton  and  the 
exportation  of  our  domestic  products  to  pay  our  foreign  debts;  to  check 
the  importation  of  more  foreign  goods  than  we  can  pay  for  in  domes- 
tic products ;  to  lessen  the  exportation  of  specie,  and  thereby  prevent 
ruDs  upon  our  banks,  panics,  commercial  embarrassments,  derange- 
ments of  the  business  of  the  country,  and  a  general  depression  of  the 
value  of  property. 

Until  the  year  1819,  Great  Britain  had  statutes  in  force  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  ;  since  that  time,  her  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  been  so  immensely  great,  and  the  exportation  of  her 
manufactured  fabrics  so  heavy,  that  there  is  a  balance  of  trade  in  fa- 
vor of  the  British,  and  against  almost  every  state,  nation,  and  people, 
vith  whom  they  have  any  commercial  intercourse ;  and  there  is  a 
flow  of  the  precious  metals  almost  constantly  into  Great  Britain  to 
P&y  these  balances  of  trade.  Under  such  circumstances,  they  get  an 
Abundant  supply  of  these  metals  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the 
laws  of  trade,  and  have  no  occasion  for  the  restrictive  policy  which 
they  previously,  and  daring  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  and  part  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  found  necessary  for  their  own  protection; 
and  they  now  seek  to  set  an  example  of  liberality  in  thb  one  partic- 
ular, to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  I  say  in  this  one  particular, 
because  the  British  adhere  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Venetians 
many  centuries  since,  and  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties,  the  ex- 
portation of  all  tools,  instruments,  machines,  dz«.,  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods ;  or  used  in  making 
iron,  cutlery,  glass,  and  various  other  manufactures.  They  have  to 
a  considerable  extent,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  greater  part  of  these  commodities  for  over  half  a 
century,  and  have  supplied  half  of  the  commercial  world  with  them 
at  high  prices,  and  thereby  engrossed  an  immense  commerce,  accu- 
mulated great  wealth,  involved  half  of  the  civilized  world  in  debt  to 
them  to  pay  for  th^ir  manufactures,  and  they  are  determined  to  re- 
tain this  monopoly  as  long  as  possible,  by  withholding  from  other 
nations  the  means  of  acquiring  the  necessary  tools,  instruments,  and 
machinery,  and  of  learning  to  manufacture  for  themselves. 

Statement  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  of  merchandize  im- 
ported into  the  U.  States  during  the  year  ending  Sept.  dOth,  1841, 
(the  last  year  but  one  of  frpe  trade ;)  and  the  year  ending  June  30tb, 
1844,  (the  first  full  year  under  the  tariff  of  1842.) 

1841.  1844. 

Hides  and  skins,  raw  $3,457,248 

Tin  in  pigs,  bars  and  sheets,  1,451,620 

Brass  and  copper,  1,684,351  #1,368,122 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  and  bullion,  4,988,631  5,840,429 

Teas  from  India,  China,  &c.,  3,362,186  4,075,195 

Coffee,  10,444,882  9,764,554 

Cocoa,  222,326  236,622 

Dried  fruits  and  almonds,  1,075,639  614,029 

Spices  of  all  kinds,  498,279  364,034 

Silks  of  all  kinds,  15,554,897  8,463,179 

Silk  and  worsted  goods,  1,931,328  1,292,488 

Worsted  stuff  goods,  3,712,206  1,835,875 

Linen  and  hemp  goods,  8,686,510  4,993,844 

Thread  and  coiton  lace,  1,084,499  982,675 

Hats  and  bonnets,  467,013  737,733 

Manufactures  of  wool,  6,959,334  ^,108,278 

do            of  cotton,  11,757,036  13,641,478 

do            of  iron  and  steel,  3,428,190  2,708,923 

do            copper  and  brass,      314,503  213,838 

Bar  iron,  3,786,897  1,648,647 
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1841.  1844. 

All  other  iron,  «1,068,011  $758,347 

Steel,  609,201  487,462 
Wares  of  glass,  earthen  ^ 

China  and  stone,          ^  1,536,450  1,683,482 

Carpeting,  345,488  289,480 

Wines,  2,091,411  909,005 

Distilled  spirits,  1,743,237  878,977 

Beer,  ale  and  porter,  105,182  123,714 

Molasses,  2,628,519  2,833,753 

Sugars,  8,802,742  7,196,091 

Cigars,  1,254,203  974,431 

Hemp  and  cordage,  742,970  845,531 

iDdigo,  1,145,067 
Articles  not  enumerated, 


Total  Imports,  8127,946,177       #108,435,035 

Value  of  imports  from  G.  Britain,  946,580,894        942.003,820 
France,  23,993,812  17,549,484 


Total,  $70,574,706    '    $59,552,804 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  Sept. 
30th,  1842,  amounted  to  $100,162,087;  and  perhaps  nothing  but 
our  embarrassments  and  inability  to  pay  promptly  our  debts  and  the 
the  interest  on  our  stocks  held  abroad,  ahd  our  low  credit  prevented 
our  imports  from  amounting  to  as  much  as  they  did  in  1839  and  1841. 
The  foregoing  table  shows  the  general  character  of  our  imports,  and 
tbat  about  two-thirds  of  them  in  value  consist  of  articles  which  we 
wght  to  produce  for  ourselves.  It  also  shows  the  effect  of  the  tariff 
^of  1842  in  diminishing  the  importations  from  Great  Britain  and 
Prance,  of  wines,  distilled  spirits,  iron,  steel,  hardware  and  manufac- 
tures of  silk,  worsted  and  linen.  And  though  the  inhabitants  of  the 
free  states  consume  nearly  three  times  as  much  of  the  products  im- 
ported from  Great  Britain  and  France  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  slave 
states  do,  yet  the  amount  of  their  products  taken  in  payment  is  com- 
paratively trifling  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  commerce  is  to  paralize 
their  industry  and  to  impoverish  and  depress  them.  Every  dollar's 
^orth  less  of  wines,  spirits,  laces,  silks  worsted  and  linen  goods  we 

• 

tOQport  we  may  consider  as  so  much  saved  and  clear  gain  to  the 
coQBtry. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  Lex  Mercatoria,  p.  521.   Sir  Wil- 
'^  Temple's  sentiments  on  this  subject  are  so  finely  expressed  in 
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his  observations  upon  the  United  Provinces,  p.  231,  Chap.  VI.  of  the 
fifth  edition,  that  I  could  not  pass  them  by  without  transcribing  them. 
*'  The  vulgar  mistake  that  importation  of  foreign  wares,  if  purchased 
with  native  commodities  and  not  with  money,  does  not  make  a  nation 
poorer,  is  what  every  man  that  gives  himself  leisure  to  think,  must 
immediately  rectify  by  finding  out  that  upon  the  end  of  an  account 
between  a  nation  and  all  they  deal  with  abroad,  whatever  the  expor- 
tation wants  in  value  to  balance  that  of  the  importation  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  made  up  with  ready  money.'' 

<'  By  this  we  find  out  the  foundation  of  the  riches  of  Holland  and 
of  their  trade  by  the  circumstances  already  stated ;  for  never  any 
country  traded  so  much  and  consumed  so  little  ;  they  buy  infinitely, 
but  it  is  to  sell  again,  either  upon  an  improvement  of  the  commodity 
or  at  a  better  market.  They  are  the  great  masters  of  the  Indian  spi- 
ces and  of  the  Persian  silks  ;  but  wear  plain  woollen  and  feed  upon 
their  own  fish  and  roots.  Yea,  they  sell  the  finest  of  their  own  cloth 
to  France,  and  buy  coarse  out  of  England  for  their  own  wear.  They 
send  abroad  the  best  of  their  own  Jbutter  into  all  parts  and  buy  the 
cheapest  out  of  Ireland  and  the  north  of  England  for  their  own  use. 
In  fine,  they  furnish  infinite  luxury  which  they  never  practice,  and 
traffic  in  pleasures  they  never  taste." 

The  above  extract  discloses  the  policy  of  the  Hollanders  and  the 
principal  cause  of  their  great  wealth  and  power  during  the  Hth  and 
18th  centuries.  The  secret  of  their  wealth  was  productive  industry 
and  economy.  No  matter  how  many  luxuries  a  people  buy,  if  they 
buy  them  to  sell  again  and  make  a  profit  on  them  ;  but  if  they  buy 
them  to  consume  in  large  quantities,  unless  their  wealth  and  produc* 
tive  industry  are  very  great,  they  will  soon  squander  their  substance 
and  involve  themselves  in  debt. 

We  have  seen  (ante,  page  262)  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
single  article  of  cotton,  the  exports  of  the  products  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  very  little  during  the  last  forty  years;  thai 
though  the  population  of  the  free  States  and  of  the  slave  States  lying 
north  of  the  35th  degree  of  latitude  has  increased  two  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  is  now  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  forty  years  since,  yet 
their  domestic  exports  have  increased  only  about  forty  per  cent. ;  and 
that  the  amount  of  our  imports  has  kept  us  constantly  involved  and 
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embarrassed  with  a  heavy  foreign  debt.  Let  us  advert  to  the  condi- 
tion and  cofnmerce  of  France  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  see  whether 
their  exports  are  also  nearly  stationary,  like  ours.  The  following 
statements  in  relation  to  the  commerce  of  France  from  1827  to  1841 
are  taken  from  official  reports  published  by  the  French  government 
and  are  all  in  millions  of  francs. 

[No.  L] 
Statement  of  the  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
Prance  during  three  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  also  for  two 
single  years,  in  millions  of  francs  and  fractions. 

1827.      1827  to  1831.     1832  to  1836,     1837  to  1841.     1841. 
Imports,  566  588.2  746.6  973  1,121 

Exports,         602  602.2  794.4  958.8         1,065.4 

[No.  II.] 

Statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  products 

combined  of  France  during  the  years  1836  and  1841,  and  the  ave* 

rage  of  five  years  from  1636  to  1840,  in  millions  of  francs. 

YeanK  1836.  1836  to  1840.  1841. 

Natural  products,  324.6  323.3  343.8 

Manafactured  products,  636.7  614.6  721.6 

Total,  961.3  937.9  1,066.4 

[No.  III.] 
Statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports,  the  growth,  produce  and  manu- 
facture of  France  in  1836  and  1841  and  the  average  of  five  years 
from  1836  to  1840  in  millions  of  francs. 

Tnra,  1836.  1836  to  1840.  1841. 

Natural  products,  172.3  176.9  198.4 

Manufactured  products,  456.7  458.1  562.3 

Total  of  domestic  products,         629.0  635.0  760.7 

[No.  IV.] 

Statement  of  the  value  in  millions  of  francs,  of  the  imports  of  France 

for  home  consumption  and  manufacture  during  the  years  1836  and 

1841,  and  the  average  of  five  years,  from  1836  to  1840. 

1836.  1836  to  1840.  1841. 

Materials  to  be  manufactured,  395.8  446.6  587.3 

Hair  materials  for  consumption,  116.4  137.6  162 

Manufactures  for  consumption,  52.2  53.4  55.3 

Total,  564.4  637.6  804.6 
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[No.  v.] 
Statement  in  millioDs  of  francs  of  the  value  of  the  principal  articles 
of  export,  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture,  of  France, 
during  the  years  1836  and  1841,  and  the  average  of  five  years, 
from  1886  to  1640. 

1836.         1836  to  1840.       1841. 

Manufactures  of  silk,  140.1  130.5  162.5 

do  of  cotton,  65.6  81.5  104.7 

do  of  wool, 

do  of  flax  and  hempt 

do  of  leather, 

Paper,  books,  &c.. 
Pottery  and  glass  ware. 
Linen  and  made  clothes. 
Manufactures  of  metals. 
Watch  and  clock  work. 
Modes, 

Articles  of  Parisian  industry. 
Wines, 

Flour  and  grain  of  all  kinds. 
Salted  meats, 
Madder, 
Fruits  of  table, 
Butter, 
Articles  not  enumerated. 

Total  domestic  exports,  629.  635.  760.7 

[No.  VI.] 
Imports  of  France  for  consumption  and  manufacture. 

Cotton^ 

Silk, 

Wool, 

Indigo, 

Hemp, 

Raw  hides. 

Bar  and  cast  iron. 

Copper  and  brass, 

Lead, 

Sugars, 

Coffee, 

Tea, 

Flour  and  grain. 

Cheese, 

Leaf  tobacco, 

Hemp  cloths, 


49.1 

55.7 

64.6 

31.1 

28 

29.8 

28 

25.6 

20.5 

13.8 

15.3 

2VZ 

21.2 

16.4 

17.5 

8.1 

9.3 

12.6 

4.7 

5 

7.6 

9.1 

6.2 

2.2 

5.7 

5.7 

6.4 

10.8 

6 

5.6 

51.4 

48.2 

54.6 

7.1 

9.4 

16.8 

2 

2.3 

2.1 

18.5 

13.2 

13.2 

4 

5.1 

4.8 

1.6 

1.9 

2.9 

162.1 

172 

202.6 

1836. 

1836  to  1840. 

1841. 

76.8 

81.5 

9B.5 

41.3 

51 

75.6 

31.8 

29.4 

45.9 

15.1 

17.9 

21.1 

4.6 

4.6 

3.8 

19.6 

18.9 

27.1 

6.4 

5.9 

7.4 

12.5 

14.4 

19.7 

7.8 

7.5 

7.8 

42.3 

45.6 

53.5 

10.9 

11.7 

12.0 

.9 

.7 

.9 

4.4 

17.1 

3.6 

3.1 

3.2 

8.2 

7 

17.7 

29.7 

21.9 

20.6 

22.2 
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1836. 

1836  to  1840. 

1841. 

Hemp  yarn, 

11.8 

20.1 

40.1 

Butter, 

1.4 

1.9 

2.3 

Olive  and  other 

oils. 

41.5 

44.9 

45:9 

Articles  not 

enumerated, 

203.3 

223. 

324.3 

Total,  564.4  637.6  804.6 

By  referring  to  the  foregoing  table,  No.  I.,  my  readers*  will  per- 
ceive that  the  commerce  of  France,  including  exports  as  well  as  im- 
ports, increased  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years  from 
1827  to  1841 ;  while  the  exports  and  imports  of  our  free  and  slave 
states  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  has  increased  but 
forty  per  cent,  in  forty  years.  Tables,  No.  II.,  III.,  and  V.,  show 
that  nearly  all  the  increase  of  exports  from  France  consist  of  manu- 
factured products  ;  while  tables  No.  IV.  and  VI.  show  that  nearly  all 
the  increase  of  imports  consist  of  raw  materials  to  be  manufactured, 
and  raw  materials  for  consumption,  which  are  the  products  of  warm 
countries,  and  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  industry  of 
France.  The  whole  of  their  foreign  commerce,  both  imports  and 
exports,  come  in  aid  of,  and  foster  domestic  industry  ;  the  home 
manufacturer  commands  the  home  market  almost  entirely ;  and 
whatever  imports  come  in  competition  with  his  industry,  are  taxed 
with  heavy  duties.  Under  this  protecting  policy  of  the  governmenty 
France  has  made  more  progress  in  productive  industry,  wealth  and 
commerce,  and  nearly  as  much  in  population,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  as  she  ever  made  before  in  a  century.  Her  progress  has 
iK)t  been  confined  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  but  her  manufac- 
turing industry  has  been  the  means  of  improving  her  agriculture  also, 
(as  heretofore  shown,  pages  223  and  224  ;)  and  during  four  of  the  six 
years  from  1836  to  1841  inclusive,  more  grain  and  flour  was  export- 
^  from  France  than  was  imported ;  the  imports  exceeded  the  ex- 
ports only  during  the  years  1839  and  1840,  which  .were  years  of 
short  crops.  France  with  a  territory  but  little  more  than  two-thirds 
u  large  as  the  slave  states  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  latitude, 
supplies  with  grain  and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  a  population  of  about 
35,000,000.  In  fact,  no  instance  can  be  found  on  record  of  the 
growth  of  manufactures  in  any  country,  without  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  agriculture,  and  increase  of  wealth,  population  and 
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commerce.  Since  the  peace  of  1815,  France  has  been  pursuing  the 
same  course  in  relation  to  manufactures,  which  Great  Britain  has 
pursued  since  1760,  and  similar  results  have  followed. 

In  treating  of  the  metals  in  Chapter  VIL,  in  order  to  show  their 
effects  upon  the  productive  industry  and  exports  of  Great  Britain, 
statements  were  given  of  British  exports  at  different  periods  from  1698 
to  1844.'  See  ante,  146  to  152,  and  also  p.  220. 

Statement  in  pounds  sterling  of  the  declared  or  real  market  value 
of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  years  1833,  163d, 
1836  and  1843. 


1S33. 

1835. 

1838. 

184S. 

Coals  and  culm, 

£228,959 

£242,746 

£329,760 

£685,331 

CottoQ  manufactures, 

13,754,992 

16,393,170 

18,482,586 

16,248,759 

Do        yam, 

4,704,008 

5,706,563 

6,120,326 

7,191,870 

Earthern  ware, 

496,188 

539,990 

837,493 

629,585 

Glass  and  glass  ware, 

437,541 

636,928 

551,599 

336,910 

Hardwares  and  cutlery, 

1,464,374 

1,831,766 

2,270,630 

1,744,037 

Linen  manufactures, 

2,093,663 

2,838,050 

3,249,053 

2.816,111 

Do        yarn. 

72,006 

216,635 

415,726 

873,164 

Iron  and  steel. 

1,403,073 

1,640,939 

2,340,207 

2,574,494 

Copper  and  brass, 

883,241 

1,093,949 

1,072,002 

1,652,991 

Lead, 

120,643 

195,096 

234,931 

258,660 

Tin  in  bars,  plate,  &c. 

369,151 

413,358 

449,375 

590.350 

Salt, 

180,580 

142,412 

171,463 

208,207 

Silk  manufactures, 

737,263 

973,479 

916,777 

664,661 

WoUen  manu&ctures. 

6,289,649 

6,836,735 

7,636,117 

6,784,433 

Do       yam, 

246,204 

309,091 

358,690 

697,354 

Value  of  above  articles, 

£33,481.535  £40,010,907  £45,426,735  £43,956,916 

Do  articles  not  enum' 

d,    6,179,473 

7,361,363 

7,941,837 

Total  of  domestic  ezp'ts,  £39,661,008  £47,372,270  £53,368,573 
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Statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  of  foreign  and 
oolonial  merchandize  and  products  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  the  years  1836  and  1842,  and  the  quantities  retained 
for  home  consumption  in  1836,  the  balance  being  entered  for  re-ex- 
portation. 


14 


IC 


tons. 

cwts. 
(( 

<( 

4( 

u 
(( 

lbs. 
pairs, 
cwts. 

galls. 
cwts. 

• 

tons. 

bush. 

lbs. 


Imported. 
1836. 

152,955 

772,119 

34,054,837 

2,788,224 

406,959,057 

7,710,544 

12,881 

108,906 

85,251 

1,529,116 

378,847 

586,032 

352,061 

70,410 

1,490,999 

528,306 

2,682,016 

277,017 

^9,439 

3,339,215 

4,453,081 

1,608,289 

10,994,170 

4,649,161 

1,186,364 

49,307,701 

32,232,907 

168,668 

64,239,977 

9,406,083 


Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  cwt. 

Bark  for  tan'g  or  dy'g,  " 

Coffee,  lbs. 

Cocoa, 

Cotton, 

Indigo, 

Logwood, 

Madder, 

Madder  roots, 

Flax  and  tow, 

Currants  and  raisins, 

Hemp,  undressed, 

Hides,  untanned, 

Do    tanned, 
Leather  gloves. 
Molasses, 
Oil,  olive, 
ft)  palm, 
TraJQ,  sperm  and 

blubber, 
Flax  and  hnseed. 
Silk,  raw, 

ft)  waste  and  knubb.  ^^ 
Pepper  and  pimento,  " 
Sugar,  cwts. 

Tallow, 

Tea,  lbs. 

Tobacco,  unman  ufac'd,  ** 
Manufactured,  ci-  ? 

gars  and  snuff,  5  " 
Wool,  sheep  and  lamb's^  *• 
Wine,  ^Is. 

Total  official  value  of) 

imports,  ^     £47,463,610 

The  above  table,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  year  1886,  is  taken 
from  Brande^s  Ency.,  title  Commerce,  and  comprises  all  the  leading 
wicles  of  import  stated  in  that  work,  except  Timber.  The  column 
^  the  above  table  of  imports  in  1842  is  from  Hunt's  Mag.  for  Dec., 
1^ ;  and  the  following  table  of  other  articles  imported  in  1842 

86 


Consumed. 
1836. 

130,176 

784,819 

24,947,690 

1,130,168 

363,684,232 

2,840,398 

12,361 

105,446 

84,l6l 

1,511,428 

331,968 

567,892 

330,214 

63,010 

1,459,363 

657,082 

1,844,622 

234,357 

18,722 
3,179,097 
4,239,254 
1,524,968 
3,195,405 
3,488,399 
1,314,085 
49,142,236 
22,150,785 

158,182 

60,866,415 

6,809,212 


Imported. 
.  1843. 


645,747 

41,444,414 

8,172,351 

531,750,128 

9,388,226 

18,481 

86,382 

82,879 

1,145,759 

479,804 

585,905 

610,428 


486,463 

3,945,000 

424,242 

17,473 

3,951,773 
1,436,288 
7,801,290 
4,756,011 
1,011,870 
40,742,128 
39,526,968 

811,064 

45,881,639 

7,216,113 
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and  1843,  and  the  amosnt  of  duties  collected  ibereon  in  ld42,  m  from 
the  same  Magazine. 


Imports 

Imports 

Dntiei 

in  1842. 

in  1843. 

in  1842. 

Beef,  salted 

cwt., 

29,921 

60,891 

£3,069 

Butter  aud  cheese, 

(( 

354,945 

331,828 

287,469 

Grain,  wheat, 

qrs., 

2,717,454 

940,666 

1,112,510 

Barley, 

it 

73,335 

179,484 

22,298 

Rye,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  «' 

50,328 

5,392 

16,165 

Oats, 

iC 

301,272 

85,010 

85,082 

Peas  and  beans, 

u 

219,381 

96,633 

46,2T1 

Total  of  grain, 

(« 

3,361,765 

1,307,185 

Equal  in  bushels  to 

26,894,120  10,457,480 

Wheat  flour. 

cwt. 

1,129,852 

439,832 

93,287 

Oat  meal. 

19,069 

5,811 

1,254 

Indian  meal, 

1,934 

1 

1 

Pork,  salted 

cwts 

54,163 

26,967 

5,036 

Hams, 

(( 

7,835 

6,991 

3359 

Rice, 

(( 

511,414 

453,379 

10,305 

Copper  ore, 

tons. 

49,856 

55,598 

15,689 

Copper,  unwrought 

(C 

309 

127 

4 

Iron  in  bars,  unwrought 

44 

18,701 

12,809 

17,233 

Steel,  unwrought 

(C 

654 

1,975 

25 

Rum,  gals.  (incl.  over  proof,) 

4,619,804 

3,729,673 

979,223 

Brandy  and  Geneva, 

1,998,180 

2,756,560 

1,262,697 

Eggs,  No. 

89,548,747  70,448,250 

82,65S 

Total  duties  on  imports  in  1842,  £22,596,266  ;  in  1843,  £22,636,659. 
The  foregoing  tables  of  the  principal  exports  and  imports  of  Great 
BritaiUf  show  the  protecting  policy  of  the  government  and  its  effects, 
as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  people.  They  shew  firvt,  that  by 
reason  of  high  duties,  so  laid  as  to  encourage  home  industry,  as  well 
as  to  collect  revenue^  nothing  of  any  account  is  imported  which  can 
be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  at  home  ;  secondly,  that  the  du- 
ties are  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  prohibition  on  nearly  all  mannfto* 
tured  articles,  and  that  nearly  all  the  imports  consist  of  raw  materi- 
als to  be  manuiactitredy  and  of  provisions  ;  thirdly,  that  their  tx* 
ports  consist  almost  entirely  of  manufactures,  the  principal  valoe  of 
which  arises  from  the  labour  and  skill  bestowed  on  the  raw  materials ; 
fourthly,  that  their  exports  are  rapidly  increasing,  while  the  ezpoiis 
of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States  lyifig 
north  of  the  thirty-fyfth  degree  of  latitude  have  been  nearly  atatioB- 
ary  for  forty  years  past ;  fifthly,  that  the  island  of  (rreat  Britsia 
produces  nearly  provisions  enough  for  the  inhabitants^  and  that  ooia- 
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pantirely  little  is  imported  ;  and  sixthly,  that  the  great  produotiTe 
industry,  and  the  immense  value  of  the  exports  of  Grreat  firitaiDt 
render  the  palates  of  the  manufacturing  labourers  as  well  as  all  the 
middliog  and  higher  claaBes  of  the  people  peculiarly  delicate,  and  en- 
ables thera  in  the  aggregate  to  pay  for  and  consume  more  luxuries* 
delicacies  and  food  of  the  best  qualities,  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

The  principal  part  of  the  imports  consists  of  raw  produce,  the 
grovth  of  tropical  and  warm  countries,  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  British  Isles ;  such  are  the  spicea,  sugar,  molasses,  tea,  cofiee, 
cocoa,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  logwood,  raisins,  wines,  tobacco,  &c.  d^c 
Large  quantities  of  timber,  lumber,  wood,  ashes,  bark  for  tanning 
and  dying,  raw  hides  and  tallow,  are  also  imported.  None  of  these 
artieles  can  by  any  possibility  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  at 
home,  but  still  their  importation  is  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  to  pre- 
vent its  interfering  with,  and  injuring  British  industry.  My  readers 
will  also  perceive,  on  scanning  the  last  table,  that  the  wheat  import- 
ed io  the  berry  amounts  to  about  nine  tiroes  as  much  as  the  wheat 
floor.  This  is  owing  to  the  tariff,  which  is  designed  to  aid  and  pro- 
tect the  milling  business  at  home.  Look  also  at  the  untanned  hides, 
and  the  bark  to  tan  them,  the  undressed  hemp,  the  sheep'  and  lambs^ 
wool,  flax  and  tow,  to  be  manufactured,  the  copper  ore,  unwrought 
copper,  ircMi  and  steel,  to  be  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  protec- 
tion of  every  branch  and  department  of  British  industry  has  been 
carried  to  the  highest  point  possible. 

By  reference  to  the  table  of  exports,  my  readers  will  perceive  that 
A^Hit  forty-five  per  cent  of  their  exports  consist  <^  manufactures  of 
cotton,  including  cotton  yarn  $  and  though  they  buy  every  pound  of 
the  Taw  material,  and  paid  a  duty  on  it,  (until  American  competition 
nnce  the  tariff  of  1842  compelled  the  British  government  to  abolish 
the  duty,)  yet  the  labour  they  bestowed  on  it  in  the  process  of  maau- 
focture,  rendered  the  manufactured  products  about  five  times  as  valu- 
^le  as  the  raw  materials.  The  total  value  of  their  manufactures  of 
cotton  were  estimated  by  Mr.  McCulloch  in  1839  at  £35,000,000  an- 
Qoally.  The  raw  material  was  not  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  planter 
<^er  180,000,000,  cost  the  British  about  $35,000,000 ;  they  increased 
iti  value  by  their  industry,  skill,  and  use  df  capital,  to  £35,000,000, 
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or  (168,000,000  ;  retained  for  their  own  use  about  forty  per  cent,  of 
it,  and  exported  the  balance,  worth  about  9100,000,000. 

Their  woollen  manufactures  were  estimated  by  Mr.  McCulloch  at 
£22,000,000  annually ;  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  made  of  British 
wool,  and  one-third  of  imported  wool.  About  one  third  part  of  the 
whole,  that  is,  about  as  much  as  is  made  of  imported  wool,  is  export- 
ed, but  the  manufactured  product  exported  is  worth  about  three 
times  as  much  as  the  raw  materials  imported,  and  the  gain  to  the 
nation  as  a  compensation  for  British  industry  and  skill,  amounts  to 
about  £5,000,000,  or  $24,000,000,  beside  the  profits  of  the  British 
ship-owners  and  exporting  merchants,  amounting  perhaps  to  nearly 
£1,000,000.  The  coals,  earthen  and  glass  ware,  hardware  and 
cutlery,  iron,  steel,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  manufactures  of 
metals,  and  salt,  exported  in  1836  and  1843,  amounting  each  year  to 
over  £8,000,000,  were  entirely  the  produce  of  British  industry. 
Linen  manufactures  and  yarn  constitute  almost  aH  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries  of  Irish  produce ;  and  the  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce only  (exclusive  of  Irish,)  amount  to  nearly  £50,000,000  badu- 
ally,  or  more  than  five  times  as  much  as  the  exports  of  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  the  thirty-fiflh  degree  of  lati- 
tude, though  the  population  of  the  latter  is  now  (1846,)  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  last  of  the  foregoing  tables,  and  the  table  on  page  178,  show 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  breadstuflfs  imported  annually  into 
Great  Britain ;  and  that  the  increase  is  very  slow  ;  not  one-fourth 
part  as  great  as  the  increase  of  population.  The  quantity  imported 
in  1842  was  the  greatest  it  ever  was  any  one  year.  The  table  on 
page  228,  shows  that  Great  Britain  produces  grain  and  vegetables 
nearly  enough  for  the  population,  and  the  statements  in  Chapter  IXm 
ante  p.  174  to  177,  show  that  the  production  of  wheat  has  increased 
faster  than  the  population,  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

It  has  been  heretofore  shown,  under  the  heads,  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
and  wheat,  in  Chapter  IX.,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  consume 
more  of  those  articles  than  any  other  people  either  in  Europe  or 
America,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ;  and  the  last  of  the  fore- 
going tables  shows  also  that  they  consume  large  quantities  of  imported 
butter,  cheese,  eggs,  rice  and  wine.    With  the  exception  of  the  period 
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of  bloated  paper  currency,  and  visionary  speculations  in  the  United 
States  from  1834  to  1830,  the  quantity  of  wine  consumed  here  has 
not  been  one-fourth  part  as  great  annually  as  in  Great  Britain. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  consume  annually  over  one  hundred 
pouDds  each  of  salted  pork  and  beef,  perhaps  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  pounds  each  on  an  average  of  old  and  young ;  and 
yet  the  whole  imports  of  salted  pork  and  beef  into  Great  Britain  in 
1842  was  but  01,919  cwts.,  and  about  the  same  in  1843  ;  a  quantity 
rafficient  for  less  than  90,000  of  our  agricultural  population.     But 
they  consume  about  four  times  as  many  pounds  of  imported  butter 
and  cheese,  and  five  times  as  many  pounds  of  rice  as  they  do  of  im- 
ported beef  and  pork  ;  this,  taken  in  connection  with  the  eggs  im- 
ported, and  the  vast  number  of  sheep,  lambs  and  cattle,  annually 
slaughtered,  shows  that  the  middling  classes,  and  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  population  generally,  enjoy  a  great  many  delicacies, 
and  that  salted  beef  and  pork  is  quite  too  coarse  fare  for  the  most  of 
them ;  though  the  poor  Irish  agricultural  labourers  are  glad  to  get 
potatoes  sufficient  to  subsist  upon.     As  skillful  mecRanics  and  manu- 
iacturing  labourers  can  earn,  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Ireland,  France,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe,  they  have  the  means  of  enjoying,  and  do  enjoy 
many  more  comforts  and  luxuries ;  and  perhaps  more  than  the  agri* 
ooltaral  population  of  the  United  States. 

Where  provisions  are  as  dear  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and 
most  other  densely  populated  countries^  the  aged,  sick,  and  infirm, 
who  are  poor,  as  well  as  poor  labourers  who  have  large  families  of 
yooDg  and  helpless  children,  must  necessarily  suffer  many  privations, 
and  in  many  oases  be  unable  to  procure  the  comcpon  comforts  and 
neceaiaries  of  life.  These  classes  suffer  severely  in  Great  Britain ; 
there  is  another  class  also,  perhaps  still  more  numerous,  which  suffers 
very  severely  from  Intemperance,  and  gross  drunkenness ;  and  there 
ia  yet  another  class*  the  hand-loom  weavers,  who  have  been  thrown 
<Mit  of  employment  temporarily,  and  their  wages  depressed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  power  loom,  among  whom  there  has  been  occasion- 
ally some  sufifering  ;  but  the  mechanics  and  artisans  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  great  body  of  manufacturing  labourers  get  much  better 
^gOB,  enjoy  perhaps  twice  as  many  comforts,  and  five  times  as 
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mapy  luxuries,  as  they  dki  a  century  since.  And  though  there  is 
considerable  sufiferiog  in  Great  Britaint  as  there  is  necessarily  io 
every  country,  yet  it  is  mostly  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of 
the  products  of  labour  and  capital,  and  not  to  the  fact  that  the  whole 
products  of  British  industry  and  capital,  are  insufficient  to  render  the 
whole  population  comfortable.  Whatever  improvement  has  taken 
place  in  the  condition  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  during 
the  last  century,  has  been  produced  mostly  by  their  manufacturing 
and  mining  industry,  which  has  furnished  the  materials  for  their  ex- 
tensive commerce,  and  led  to  their  advancement  in  agricnltura 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTUEE,  CONSUMPTION  AND  EFFECTS  OF  ALCOBOL. 

Alcohol  is  produced  by  the  process  of  fermentation ;  but  in  a  stale 
of  combination  with  water  and  other  liquid  substances,  from  which 
it  can  be  separated  and  procured  in  a  pure  state,  only  by  distillatioiL 
We  read  that  l9oah  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  juice  of  the 
vine  and  became  drunk.  Fermented  liquors  have  been  in  use  among 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  western  Asia  from  a  period  anterior  to  att« 
thentic  profane  history  ;  but  the  art  of  distillation  is  a  comparatively 
modem  invention,  as  late  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  Alcth 
hoi  is  composed  of  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  a  state 
of  chemical  combination  which  is  produced  by  fermentation ;  but 
when  so  produced,  it  is  so  much  diluted  with  water  and  other  sub- 
stances in  solution,  that  it  will  not  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  it,  and  will  soon  undergo  a  second  fermentation, 
and  be  conrerted  into  vinegar,  unless  it  is  separated  from  the  water 
and  other  foreign  substances  by  distillation,  by  means  of  which  it  ac- 
quires sufficient  strengh  to  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the  atmo6« 
phere,  and  the  further  process  of  fermentation  is  thereby  arrestei 
Alcohol  in  a  pure  state,  or  any  thing  approximating  to  a  pure  stats, 
is  never  produced  by  any  process  of  nature,  but  by  a  highly  artifi- 
cial process  invented  by  man. 

All  the  component  parts  of  alcohol,  like  many  other  compound 
substances,  are  useful  to  man  in  certain  combinations,  and  destruc* 
tive  to  life  in  others.    The  component  parts  of  atmoqphetic  air,  ni- 
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trie  acid,  nitrous  oxyd,  carbonic  acid,  water,  sugar,  alcohol  and  yidt 
egar,  are  stated  in  Brando's  Bncy.  of  Science  and  Art  as  follows  i 

[EXAMPLC  No.  I.] 

ATMOfPBXBIO  AlB.  WaTZK. 

Percent.ybymeaBure.  Do.  by  weight.  By  weight* 

Oxygen,  21.  23.32  Oxygen,          88.88 

Nitrogen,  77.50  75.55  Hydrogen,       11,12 

Aqueous  vapor,  1.42  1.03  ■ 

Carbonic  acid,  .08  .10  100.00 


mospherie  air. 

Nitric  acid. 

Nitron*  oxyd. 

23.32 

74.08 

86.36 

75.55 

25.02 

63.64 

1.03 

, 

.10 

100.00  100.00 

Water,  by  measure,  is  composed  of  about  sizty-six  per  cent,  by* 
drogen  and  thirty- four  of  oxygen  ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter 
being  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  former ;  and  the  weight  of  a  sin- 
gle atom  of  oxygen  eight  times  as  great  as  one  of  hydrogen. 

[No.  II.] 
The  per  centage  by  weight  of  common  atmospheric  air,  nitric  acid, 

and  nitrous  oxyd,  is  nearly  as  follows : 

Ati 

Oxygen, 

Nitrogen, 
Aqueous  vapor, 
Carbonic  acid, 

100.00  100.00  100.00 

[No.  III.] 
The  per  centage,  by  weight,  of  sugar,  alcohol,  carbonic  acid^  andi 

vinegar,  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

Sugar.  AlcohoL  Caibonic  acid.  Vinegar.. 

Oxygen,            50.79  34-78              72.73  47.06 

Hydrogen,           6.85  18.04  &88 

Carbon,             42^6  52.18              27.27  47.06 

100.00  100.00  100.00  100.00 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  single  atom  of  the  foregoing  simple  sub^ 
toces,  calling  oxygen  1.  is  as  follows : 

Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Carbon.  Hydrogen. 

1.  0.875  0.75  0.125 

All  the  foregoing  compounds  are  chemical  combinatioiu^  with  tho 

*tt9ptioa  of  atDMwpheric  air,  which  is  only  a  noecbanical  BBiztnre ; 

^  nitiogeii  in  aitroua  oxyd  being  the  largest  quantity  which  will 

^  a  ehMnkal  combination  with  oxygen.    Though  nkrogen  is 
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taken  into  the  lungs,  in  the 'state  of  a  mixture  with  oxygen,  yet  it  is 
immediately  expelled,  and  the  oxygen  only  retained,  which  is  the 
only  air  that  will  support  animal  life.  Carbonic  acid  is  nearly  three- 
fourths  oxygen,  and  yet  when  taken  into  the  lungs  in  mines  and  stag- 
nant wells,  where  it  often  collects,  it  will  destroy  life  in  a  few  minutes. 
When  nitrogen  is  taken  into  the  system  in  a  chemical  combination 
with  oxygen,  in  nitrous  oxyd,  in  any  considerable  quantities,  the 
lungs  do  not  possess  the  power  to  separate  them  ;  immediate  intoxi- 
cation is  produced,  and  the  powers  of  reason  entirely  suspended  for  a 
few  moments,  until  the  lungs  are  again  filled  with  pure  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Hydrogen  of  itself  is  a  very  light*  subtile  and  highly  inflammable 
substance,  only  one-sixteenth  part  as  heavy  in  proportion  to  is  vol* 
ume  as  oxygen.  When  chemically  combined  with  oxygen  in  water, 
vinegar  and  sugar,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
is  only  one-eighth  part  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxygen,  as  shown  in  ex- 
amples 1.  and  III. ;  but  in  alcohol  there  is  more  than  three-eights  as 
much  hydrogen  as  oxygen.  It  is  this  extra  quantity  and  proportion 
of  hydrogen  in  alcohol,  over  and  above  what  is  contained  in  water, 
vinegar  and  many  other  fluids,  which  gives  it  a  sharp,  biting  and 
burning  taste.  And  when  taken  into  the  stomach, 'and  the  compo- 
nent parts  separated  by  the  process  of  digestion,  the  extra  quantity  of 
hydrogen  passes  into  the  blood  vessels,  and  with  the  blood  into  the 
brain,  and  not  being  required  for  the  purposes  of  nutrition,  it  acts 
only  as  a  burning  and  powerful  stimulant  to  the  brain,  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  until  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  per- 
spiration or  in  some  other  mode. 

Carbon  is  also  an  inflammable  substance,  though  in  a  very  slight 
degree  when  compared  with  hydrogen  ;  but  in  as  much  as  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  is  much  greater  in  vinegar  than  it  is  in  sugar,  and 
much  greater  still  in  alcohol,  it  may  perhaps  be  safe  to  attribute  to  it 
the  sharp  and  biting  taste  of  vinegar,  and  a  portion  of  the  sharp  and 
acrid  taste  of  alcohol  also.  The  facts  seem  to  be  well  established,  that 
several  persons,  long  addicted  to  the  ezoessive  use  of  distilled  spirits^ 
have  been  actually  consumed  by  internal  combustion.  Can  there  be 
any  reasonable  doubt  that  such  sad  occurrences  were  occasioned  by 
the  sufferers  becoming  perfectly  saturated  with  these  iaflaramable 
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ntbstances,  tlie  quantity  being  so  great  thai  it  could  neither  be  thrown 
off  by  the  system,  nor  assimilated  to  it  ? 

As  heretofore  stated  in  reference  to  taking  nitrous  oxyd  gas  into 
the  langs,  the  nitrogen  thus  taken  produces  intoxication  much  more 
quickly,  and  suspends  the  reasoning  powers  more  perfectly,  than  al- 
cohol, opiu^,  or  any  other  intoxicating  substance.  It  may  perhaps 
be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  whatever  greatly  increases 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  brain  beyond  what  is  usual,  increases 
also  the  circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid,  and  tends  to  derange  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  particularly  the  reasoning  powers.  This  is 
frequently  shown  in  cases  of  fever.  The  patient  is  deranged,  and 
perfectly  insane  during  the  violent  paroxysm  of  fever,  and  sanity  b 
again  restored  as  soon  as  the  fever  passes  off  for  the  day.  Perhaps 
no  cause  can  be  assigned  for  this  mental  derangement  except  the  un- 
naturally quick  and  violent  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain  during 
the  heat  of  fever  ;  and  the  same  causes  produce  an  increased  action 
and  an  accelerated  circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid.  This  accelerated 
sod  quick  circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid,  as  well  as  of  the  blood  in 
the  brain,  is  produced  by  alcohol  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  most 
cases,  than  it  is  by  fever  ;  and  hence  the  delirium,  either  partial  or 
complete,  which  always  attends  intoxication. 

Tea  and  coflfee,  on  the  contrary,  increase  the  quantity  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  but  do  not  accelerate  its  circulation.  They  therefore  increase 
the  po.wer  of  the  mental  faculties  without  quickening  their  action, 
or  producing  any  unnatural  activity  or  derangement  of  the  brain  and 
nervous  system.  Vide  Chap.  IX.,  ante  p.  202 — 204.  Though  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  taken  into  the  system  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
produce  complete  delirium,  yet  it  often  produces  such  an  increased 
Action  of  the  brain,  and  acceler^tted  circulation  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
uto  excite  images  and  trains  of  thought,  which  pass  through  the 
loind  rapidly  and  involuntarily  ;  and  it  seems  to  overcome  the  powers 
of  the  intellect,  and  its  capacity  to  reason  ;  and  to  suspend  partially 
the  powers  of  volition,  as  well  as  of  sensation.  The  brain  and  ner- 
vous system  of  a  drunken  man  is  necessarily  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement like  that  of  a  maniac,  unless  the  tendency  of  the  blood  to 
the  head  is  so  great  as  to  produce  apoplexy  ;  and  in  either  case,  both 
"cnsation  and  perception  are  imperfect,  and  he  neither  perceives  nor 
37 
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remembers  very  distinctlyy  amy  thing  that  he  does,  or  any  thing  that 
occurs  in  his  presence.  Alcohol  tends  to  derange  the  functions  of  the 
human  system ;  to  produce  disease  ;  to  stupify  the  mind,  and  partic- 
ularly the  reasoning  faculties ;  to  blunt  the  moral  faculties  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  to  excite  the  passions,  and  the  involuntary  and  habitual 
action  of  some  of  the  mental  faculties,  apd  cause  them  to  predominate 
over  the  powers  of  reason,  and  to  control  the  will.  This  tendency 
is  the  same,  whether  the  quantity  taken  be  great  or  small,  though  if 
it  be  very  small,  the  powers  of  the  system  may  so  far  overcome  it, 
that  its  effects  may  not  be  perceptible.  Small  quantities  of  arsenic 
or  any  other  poison,  may  8.lso  be  taken  from  day  to  day,  withoot 
producing  any  immediately  perceptible  effect. 

Lawyers  and  other  public  speakers  often  drink  to  produce  an  ex- 
citement of  mind,  and  a  greater  flow  of  ideas,  an.d  of  animal  spirits ; 
but  the  ideas  thus  excited  arise  from  the  fancy  and  the  imaginatioD, 
and  not  from  the  judgment  or  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  are  gener- 
ally  more  or  less  wild  and  incoherent.  They  ore  nothing  more  than 
images  and  trains  of  thought  previously  existing  in  the  mind,  ioFol- 
untarily  reproduced  by  habit  and  the  association  of  ideas.  Alcohol 
never  yet  aided  any  person  either  to  judge  or  reason  more  correctly 
than  he  could  without  it.  It  may  make  him  a  better  social  boon  com- 
panion of  the  hour,  but  a  less  safe  adviser,  and  in  many  cases  a  less 
trusty  friend  or  agent.  The  flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  the  agreea- 
ble  sensations  excited  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol,  has  contri- 
buted to  create  and  keep  up  the  delusion  that  it  is  a  cure  for  every 
ill,  both  mental  and  physical ;  that  it  is  useful  to  drink  when  fatigued, 
and  to  prevent  fatigue  ;  to  drink  when  cold  to  warm  the  body,  aod 
when  warm  to  prevent  the  bad  influences  of  the  heat ;  and  to  drink 
to  protect  the  system  from  winds,  storms,  damp  air,  malaria,  feveiS) 
and  even  contagious  diseases. 

Intoxicating  drinks  have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and  also 
I  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  the  means  of  popularity,  as  well  as  the 
medium  of  social  intercourse.  Thousands  seem  anxious  to  be  called 
liberal  and  generous,  and  to  attain  that  reputation  they  strive  to 
drink  themselves  into  favor.  Merchants,  lawyers,  physicians,  me- 
chanics^ farmers,  tavern  ke^ers,  and  labourers,  as  well  as  politicians 
and  gentlemen,  nearly  all  have  thought  that  they  must  treat  their 
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friends  and  acquaintances  with  intoxicating  drinks,  as  an  evidence  of 
friendship  and  social  feeling ;  to  avoid  the  reputation  of  being  mean 
and  illiberal ;  and  to  acquire  the  character  of  being  liberal  and  gen- 
erous. The  temperance  refortnation  has,  however,  made  a  great 
change  in  public  sentiment  on  this  subject,  in  the  greater  portion  of 
the  free  states,  within  the  last  twenty  years ;  but  the  quantity  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  still  consumed  in  iSie  United  States,  is  prodigiously 
great. 

In  January,  1845,  the  Detroit  City  Temperance  Society  appointed 
a  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  the  amount  of  crime,  pauperism 
and  expenditures,  arising  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the 
City  of  Detroit,  during  the  year  1844 ;  and  a  sub-committee  was 
also  appointed  for  each  ward  of  the  city,  to  ascertain  and  report  to 
the  general  committee  the  quantities  of  intoxicating  liquors  sold  and 
consumed  in  the  respective  wards.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  general  committee : 

"  The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  places,  in  the  sev- 
eral wards  of  the  city,  including  taverns,  retail  grocery  stores,  gro- 
ceries or  grogeries,  oyster  cellars,  ball  alleys,  billiard  rooms,  6ccm 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  sold  at  retail ;  the  estimated  quantity 
so  sold  during  the  year  1844,  and  the  amount  paid  by  the  consumers 
for  the  same.  Two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquors  are  estimated  as 
sold  by  .the  glass,  at  three  cents  per  glass,  and  fifty  glasses  to  the  gal- 
lon, or  about  five-eighths  of  a  gill  to  the  glass,  and  the  remaining 
third  by  the  quart  apd  gallon,  estimating  brandy,  gin,  rum  and  whis- 
^^Yi  all  on  an  average,  at  four  shillings  per  gallon.  The  beer  is  es- 
timated at  twenty-eight  gallons  to  the  barrel,  three-fourths  sold  by  the 
glass,  at  three  cents  per  glass,  and  sixteen  glasses  to  the  gallon,  and 
one*fourth  at  two  shillings  per  gallon ;  and  wine  at  twelve  shillings 
per  gallon  : 


K\  of 

No.  of. 

DUtilled  li- 

Am't paid  in 

Beer  in 

Am*t  pid  in 
dol  ars. 

Wine  in 

Am^t  pM  in 

Ward. 

places. 

quors  in  galls. 

dollars. 

barrels. 

l^alls. 

dollars. 

1 

18 

8,050 

$9,4:33 

300 

$3,549 

1,000 

$1,500 

2 

91 

44,107 

51,528 

1,200 

14,196 

8,000 

12,000 

3 

25 

8,338 

9,722 

300 

8,549 

300 

450 

4 

14 

7,100 

8,263 

158 

1,669 

700 

1,050 

5 

14 

7,000 

8,166 

50 

591 

6 

9 

5,200 

6,066 

150 

1,774 

171 

79,850 

$93,178 

2,158 

$25,528 

10,000 

$15,000 
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Paid  for  wine,  (15,800 

Paid  for  distilled  liquorst  93,178 

Paid  for  beer,  25,528 


•133,706 


Let  us  suppose  the  amount  coDsumed  by  travelers  and  per- 
sons transiently  visiting  the  city,  to  be  one-fourth  part  of 
the  whole,  which  would  be  a  large,  probably  too  large 
a  proportion  for  that  cla^  of  persons,  deducted,  33,426 

and  it  leaves  the  gross  sum  of  $100,280 

paid  by  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  for  intoxicating  drinks,  actually  drank 
by  them  during  a  single  year,  exclusive  of  a  large  amount  of  cider, 
which  is  not  taken  into  the  account. 

'*This  estimate  includes  the  amount  sold  at  retail,  by  the  quart  and 
gallon,  by  about  twenty  retail  grocery  stores,  where  sales  are  not 
made  by  the  glass,  and  the  liquor  is  not  drank  in  the  store. 

"The  population  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  taken  in  the  fall  of  the  past 
year,  was  about  11,000  ;  about  one-fourth  part  of  whom,  or  2,750, 
are  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age  ;  nearly  one-third  part  of  this 
latter  number,  call  it  750,  are  temperance  men,  who  use  no  intoxi- 
cating liquors  whatever,  leaving  but  2,000  persons  to  drink  this  enor- 
mous quantity,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  as  women  and  chilren  drink 
very  little.  It  amounts  to  ^50  per  year  for  each  of  the  2,000  drink- 
ers, on  an  average,  or  nearly  15  cents  per  day. 

500  of  this  number  would  probably  drink  over  four-tenths 

of  the  whole,  and  pay  out  daily  on  an  average  each,  24  cents. 

500  would  use  three-tenths  of  the  whole,  and  pay-out  daily 

each,  17    " 

500  would  use  two-ienths  of  the  whole,  and  pay  out  daily 

each,  11    " 

and  500  moderate  drinkers,  less  than  one-tenth,  and  pay 

out  each  daily, 

*<  From  the  best  information  your  committee  could  obtain  from 
brewers  of  this  city,  they  are  satisfied,  that  the  quantity  of  beer  anou- 
ally  brewed  in  the  city,  is  not  less  than  5,000  barrels ;  nearly  half 
of  which,  is  consumed  in  the  city.  This  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
the  reports  of  the  ward  Committees,  so  far  as  the  use  of  beer  is  con- 
cerned. 

<'  If  we  deduct  one-fourth  part  from  the  quantity  of  distilled  liquors, 
it  leaves  about  60,000  gallons,  or  on  an  average,  about  five  and  a 
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half  gallons  for  every  resident  of  the  city.  It  is  very  well  known, 
that  the  average  quantity  of  liquors  drank  by  residents  of  cities,  large 
towns  and  villages)  is  much  greater  than  by  persons  living  in  the 
ooantry,  where  taverns  and  groceries  are  not  so  near  and  convenient 
of  access,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

'*  It  appears  from  Seybert's  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  p.  463, 
that  in  1810,  by  the  Marshals'  returiJs,  with  the  censys  of  that  year, 
there  were  14,191  distilleries  in  the  United  States  ;  and  22,977,167 
g&lk>ns  of  spirits  distilled  during  the  year  previous,  from  fruits  ^nd 
grain,  besides  2,827,625  gallons  distilled  from  molasses,  making  an 
annual  product  of  25,704,892  gallons,  valued  at  15,580,040  dollars. 
In  the  same  year,  only  608,843  gallons  were  exported  from  the  U. 
States,  leaving  for  consumption  of  that  distilled,  during  the  year,  25,- 
006,049  gallons.  On  the  average  of  ten  years  from  1803  to  1812 
inclasive,  7,512,415  gallons  of  foreign  distilled  spirits  were  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  on  an  average,  but  679,322  gal- 
lons re-esported  ;  it  thus  appears,  that  31,929,142  gallons  of  distil- 
led spirits,  over  and  above  wine,  beer  and  cider,  remained  within  the 
United  States  for  consumption  during  the  year  1810.  The  white 
population  was  then  but  5,862,093,  and  the  free  blacks  186,446  m^i- 
king  in  all,  6,048,539  persons  to  consume  that  enormous  quantity. 
Ardent  spirits  are  not  furnished  to  slaves  by  their  masters,  thus  al- 
lowing over  five  gallons  for  each  person,  over  and  above  wine,  beer 
and  cider.'' 

By  the  returns  of  the  marshalls  with  the  census  of  the  United 
States  of  1840,  it  appears  that  in  1839  there  were  distilled  in  the 
United  States  41,402,627  gallons  of  spirits,  and  that  23,267,730 
gallons  of  beer  were  brewed.  The  quantity  of  8{>irit8  imported  during 
the  year  ending  September  dOth,  1839,  was  3,792,718  gallons ;  ex- 
ported 884,992  gallons  ;  excess  of  imports  over  exports  2,907,726. 
The  wines  imported  during  the  same  year  amounted  to  6,577,219 
gallons ;  of  which  348,219  gallons  were  re-exported,  and  the  balance 
of  6,229,000  gallons  were  retained  for  consumption.  There  is 
about  two-fifths  as  much  alcohol  in  a  gallon  of  wine,  on  an  average, 
of  light  and  heavy  wines,  as  in  one  of  brandy  or  rum ;  and  there  is 
generally  about  on^-eighth  part  as  much  alcohol  in  strong  beer  as  in 
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ardent  spirits.     The  quantities  retained  for  consumption  during  th0 

year  in  the  United  States  were  as  follows  : 

Spirits  distilled  in  the  United  States,  gallons  41,402,627 

**      excess  of  imports  over  exports,  **        2,907,726 

Beer  brewed  equal  in  spirits  to  "        2,908,466 

6,229,000  gallons  of  imported  wines  equal  to  *'        2,491,600 

Making  in  all  49,710,419 

gallons  retained  for  consumption  in  one  year,  over  and  above  the 
cider  manufactured.  Intoxicating  drinks  are  not  often  furnished  to 
slaves.  The  free  inhabitants  then  amounted  to  about  14,500,000 ; 
thus  allowing  a  quantity  equal  to  three  gallons  of  ardent  spirits  for 
each  free  person,  on  an  average  of  old  and  young,  male  and  female, 
and  over  six  million  gallons  for  compounding  medicines,  makiDg 
varnish,  and  various  other  uses.  The  average  consumption  of  the 
whole  nation,  including  city  and  country,  being  equal  to  about  three 
gallons  of  distilled  spirits,  exclusive  of  cider,  for  each  free  person,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  citizens  of 
Detroit  and  of  nearly  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  the  United 
States,  was  equal  to  six  gallons  for  each  person,  as  estimated  in  the 
report  referred  to.  But  even  this  apparently  high  estimate  shows  & 
great  decline  in  the  consumption  since  the  commencement  of  the 
temperance  reformation,  as  the  quantity  consumed  in  1810  was 
equal  to  about  five  gallons  for  every  free  person,  as  shown,  by  Dr. 
Seybert,  in  his  Statistics  referred  to. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  only  about  3,500,000  of  the  inhabitants 
were  free  males  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  Women  and  children 
drink  very  little,  scarcely  worth  taking  into  the  account.  A  large 
proportion,  perhaps  one-third,  or  about  1,200,000  of  the  men  use  no 
intoxicating  drinks,  or  scarcely  any,  leaving  but  2,300,000  persons 
to  consume  the  principal  part  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  liquid  poi- 
son. The  consumers  of  intoxicating  drinks  generally  have  occa- 
sional  intervals  when  they  do  not  drink,  amounting  perhaps  to  fif- 
teen days  in  a  year,  leaving  three  hundred  and  fifty  drinking  days. 
Supposing  them  to  drink  three  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  fifty  weeks 
per  year,  on  an  average,  the  quantities  consumed  by  the  difierent 
classes  of  drinkers,  would  perhaps  be  nearly  as  follows,  during  the 
three  hundred  and  fif\y  drinking  days  of  the  year  : 
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Total  in  gallonB. 
50,000  persons,  1  q'rt  each  per  day,   87i  galls,  ann'ly,  4,375^000 


60,000 

6  q'rts  per  week, 

75 

4,300,000 

70,000 

5     •*         " 

62i       « 

4,375,000 

80,000 

4     <i         <i 

50 

4,000,000 

90,000 

3     «•         '* 

37i       * 

3,375,000 

100,000 

2     "         ** 

25 

2,500,000 

250.000 

2  gills  per  day. 

21i       « 

5,468,000 

500,000 

1  gill        " 

11         ' 

5,600,000 

1,100,000 

J     it         it 

5i       * 

6,050,000 

2,300,000  persons  would  consume,  at  this  rate,  39,943,000 

The  1,100,000  who  are  supposed  to  consume  one  half  a  gill  per 
day  on  an  average,  and  five  and  a  half  gallons  per  year,  are  the  tem- 
perate drinkers,  who  drink  occasionally  in  moderate  quantities,  and 
who  do  not  taste  of  liquor  perhaps  more  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
days  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  but  drink  about  that  quantity  annu- 
ally. It  is  from  this  class  however  that  recruits  are  taken  to  fill  up 
the  ranks  of  the  higher  class  of  drinkers  ;  and  each  higher  class  is 
recruited  from  the  one  next  below  it. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  in  his  Gazeteer,  title  England  and  Wales, 
the  quantities  of  British  spirits  consumed  in  England  and  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  respectively,  in  the  years  1837,  1838,  and 
1839,  as  follows  : 


Tears.  England  and  Wales. 

1887  7,133,869 

1838  7,930,490 

1839  8,186,552 
Rates  of  duty  ^ 

per  gallon,     ^   7s.  6d. 


Scotland. 

6,124,035 
6,259,711 
6,188,582 

ds.  4d. 


Ireland. 

11,235,635 
12,296,342 
10,815,709 

2s.  4d. 


The  quantities  of  foreign  rum,  brandy,  geneva,  and  other  spirits, 
imported  into,  exported  from,  and  retained  for  consumption  in  the 
nnited  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  duriqg  the  years  1832, 
1835,  and  1842,  were  as  follows.  See  the  Com.  Diet.,  title  imports 
and  exports,  and  ante  p.  282. 

Exported.    Retained  for  consiui^ption. 

3,244,593  5,147,602 

3,131,906  4,765,706 

1842  6,617,984 

Gallons  of  wine  imported.        Gallons  retained  for  consumption. 

1836  9,406,083  6,809,212 

1842  7,216,113 


Gallons  Imported. 

1832  7,730,571 

1835  7,980,717 
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Mr.  McCulloch  states  in  his  Gazetteer  that  there  was  brewed  in 
England  in  1830  upwards  of  4,678,000  barrels  of  beer  of  all  sorts, 
and  that  from  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  barrels  of  porter  are  supposed 
to  be  annually  supplied  by  the  porter  breweries  of  London.  A  bar- 
rel of  beer  or  porter  contains  about  as  much  alcohol  as  four  gallons 
of  distilled  spirits.  On  comparing  the  quantities  of  domestic  spirits 
consumed  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  respectively,  with  the 
population,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  all  or  nearly  all  the  imported 
spirits  consumed  must  have  been  consumed  in  England,  and  the  con- 
sumption fortunately  does  not  seem  to  be  increasing,  but  rather  on 
the  decline.  The  consumption  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1835, 
1838,  or  any  year  from  1832  to  1839  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

In  1838  domestic  spirits,  7,930,490  gallons. 

"  1835  foreign  spirits,  4,765,706       " 
"  1836  wines  equal  in  strength  to  2,723,600       " 

Beer  and  porter  equal  in  strength  to  26,312,000      " 

Total  consumption  equal  to  "  41,731,796  gallons 

of  distilled  spirits,  by  a  population  of  about  15,000,000  ;  being  two 
and  a  half  gallons  for  each  person,  after  making  deduction  for  the 
quantity  used  for  compounding  medicines,  making  varnish,  &c 
The  quantity  consumed  in  Scotland  appears  to  have  been  much 
greater,  but  I  have  met  with  no  account  of  the  quantity  of  beer 
brewed  in  that  country. 

Mr.  McCulloch  states  in  his  Gazetteer  the  population  of  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  in  1837  at  14,157,573  ;  the  consumption  of  spkits  an- 
nually at  from  40,000,000  to  45,000,000  gallons ;  and  that  beer  and 
spirits  are  extensively  produced  and  consumed  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  He  remarks,  "  If  we  take  Prussia  for  a  standard,  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  said  to  be  temperate  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for  while  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Prussia  amounts  at  an 
average  to  about  three  gallons  to  each  individual,  the  consumptioD  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  only  about  three-fourths  of  a  gallon; 
and  we  believe  that  the  consumption  of  beer  in  Prussia  exceeds  its 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  corresponding  proportion." 

The  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  is  perhaps  greater  in  Sweden, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.    The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  McCulloch's  Gazetteer: 
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**  The  Swedes  are  great  ooosumers  of  ardent  spirits ;  every  proprie* 
tor  and  occupier  of  land  has  a  right  to  distil  spirits;  the  size  of  the 
still,  aod  the  amount  of  the  duty,  depending  on  the  value  of  the  pro* 
perty.  Mr.  Stevens  states  that  in  1829  there  were  167,744  stills 
gdJDg,  which  were  calculated  to  make  within  the  year  about 
30,000,000  gallons,  worth  as  many  rix  dollars,  and  paying  a  duty  of 
434,396  dollars."  "  We  understand  that  but  little  change  has  Xbken 
place  during  the  last  ten  years  ;  but  taking  the  consumption  at  only 
25,000,000,  and  the  population  at  3,000,000,  it  gives  an  average  an- 

• 

Dual  supply  of  eight  and  a  third  gallons  to  every  individual,  young 
and  old,  being  about  three  times  the  average  consumption  of  the 
people  of  Scotland."     Who  can  number  the  victims  of  Alcohol! 


CHAPTE^t  XIII. 

ON  THE  PROPER  DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENTS  ;  THE  NUMBER  OF  PER- 
SONS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  EACH  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  EMPLOY- 
MENTS ;  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THEIR  MINING,  MECHANICAL  AND  MANU- 
lACTURINO  INDUSTRY,  INCLUDING  THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FOREST 
AND  THE  FISHERIES  ;  THE  PROPORTION  OF  OUR  SEVERAL  WANTS 
&EBPECTIVELY  ;  AND  THE  CONSUMPTION  AND  ENJOYMENT  BY  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE    PRINCIPAL  NECESSARIES  AND  COMFORTS  OF  LIFE. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  57.87  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  in 

the  free  states  were  over  fifteen  years  old,  and  but  51.90  per  cent. 

of  the  whites  in  the  southern  slave  states  were  over  fifteen ;  and  per- 

i)«ps  not  over  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  slaves  and  free  colored  per- 

KDsin  the  United  States  were  over  fifteen. 

White  males  over  15  by  the  census  of  1840,  4,074,905 

Colored  males  over  15,  calling  them  26  per  cent.,  747,095 

Total  males  in  1840  over  15  years  old»  4,822,000 

The  following  tahle  shows  that  the  whole  number  employed  in  the 
principal  pursuits  was  4,798,770.  So  far  as  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple is  concerned,  and  their  respective  ages,  the  census  appears  to 
^ftve  been  taken  with  great  accuracy ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to 
b&ve  been  any  fixed  and  uniform  rule  as  to  the  ages  of  persons  reck* 
oned  as  engaged  in  any  particular  employment,  and  it  is  pretty  evi- 
^nt  from  the  returns,  that  some  of  the  marshals  included  boys  of 
^slve  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  perhaps  younger,  among  men,  as 
88 
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engaged  in  agrieulture,  mnd  other  employments,  while  others  inchiM 
those  only  who  were  twenty  yean  old  or  more.    The  reOinM  HaU 
the  number  of  persons,  (incloding  femtUes  and  cbildreD,  as  well  m 
men,)  employed  in  the  maDufaciure  of  cotton,  wool,  flai,  and  dtk; 
in  ail  the  other  employments  the  returns  purport  to  stale  onlylbi 
number  of  men  ;  but  as  no  less  than  3,719,950  are  returned  as  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  about  as  many  as  the  whole  number  of  mahs 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  it  is  evident  that  the  marshals  genenll; 
counted  the  boys  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  and  upwards,  as  .men. 
Summary  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  Ibe  Doited 
Stales  employed  in  agriculture ;  raining  ;  manuradures  and  tndM ; 
commerce  ;  navigaiiou  of  the  ocaati ;  navigatioa  of  canals,  lakes 
and  rivers  ;    ihe  learned  professiona  and  engineers;   scholan  at 
prlnuiry  and  common  schools ;  and  the  white  persons  over  20  yeara 
of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write,  according  to  the  census  of  1640. 
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The  last  column  of  the  foregoing  table  shows  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, how  the  mass  of  the  people  have  been  heretofore  educated  in  the 
soveral  states ;  and  the  next  column  to  the  last  shows  the  number  of 
children  in  each  state  in  the  way  to  be  educated,  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  census.  It  st^ould  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  pro* 
portion,  perhaps  nearly  half  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe  can  not 
read  and  write  ;  that  about  three-fifths  of  them  from  1820  to  1830, 
and  four-fiAhs  from  1830  to  1840,  settled  in  the  free  states  and  terri- 
tones ;  that  there  were  in  the  free  states  about  225,000  who  emigra- 
ted from  Europe  from  1820  to  1830,  about  150,000  of  whom  wore 
then,  (1840,)  over  twenty  years  old  ;  and  that  there  were  also  about 
600,000  emigrants  who  arrived  here  between  the  years  1830  and 
1840,  .over  300,000  of  whom  were  over  twenty  years  old,  and  also 
many  in  the  north-western  states  unable  to  read  and  write,  who  had 
emigrated  from  the  slave  states.  On  taking  all  these  facts  into  con- 
sideration, it  is  probable  that  of  the  whole  number  of  203,806  per- 
sons over  twenty  years  old  in  the  free  States  and  territories,  reported 
by  the  census  as  unable  to  read  and  write,  not  over  one-fourth  part 
of  them  were  natives  of  the  free  States. 

Hie  aggregate  number  and  the  per  cent  employed  in  agriculture 
and  all  other  pursuits  in  the  three  divisions  of  the  United  States  in 
1840,  were  as  follows : 

Employed  in  agriculture.    Employed  in  other  pnrsnits. 

Whole  No.        Percent.  Whole  No.    Percent. 

Fiee  States,  1,735,085        68.08  812,621        31.02 

Northern  slave  states,  1,142,196        85.37  196,461        14.63 

Southern  slave  states,     842,670        92.34  69,837  7.66 


Total,  3,719,951  1,078,919 

The  classification  of  males  over  twenty  years  old  in  the  different 
empk>yments  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  census 
of  1831,  is  stated  in  M cCulloch's  Gazetteer,  title  British  Empire,  as 
Mhtrs: 


soo 
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England. 

Wales. 

■     -T 

Scotland. 

Inlani 

Ocoupiers  or  ftnners  employing 

Ubuarers, 

141,460 

19,728 

25,887 

95,339 

do    not  employing  UbourerSi 

94,883 

19,966 

53,966 

564,374 

Labourers  empl'd  in  agncalture, 

744,407 

,55,468 

87,292 

507,441 

Total  employed  in  agricaltnre, 

980,750 

95,162 

167,145 

i, 167,054 

Employed  in  manafactures  and 

making  machinery, 

314,106 

6,218 

83,993 

25,746 

In  retail  trade  and  the  mechanic 

' 

arts  as  masters  or  workmen. 

964,177 

43,226 

152,464 

298,838 

Capitalists,  bankers,  professional 

and  other  educated  men, 

179,983 

5,204 

29,203 

61,514 

Labourers   employed   in  labour 

not  agricultural, 

500,950 

31,571 

76,191 

89,876 

Other  males  over  twenty  years 

of  age  not  servants, 

189,389 

11,180 

34,930 

110,595 

Male  serrants  over  twenty  years 

of  age. 

70,629 

2,145 

5,895 

•    54,142 

Total  not  empl'd  m  agriculture, 

2,219,234 

99,544 

382,676 

640,711 

VVhole  number  ot  males  above 

twenty  years  old. 

3,199,984 

194J06 

549,821 

1,807,765 

Per  cent,  empl'd  in  agriculture, 

30.63 

43.73 

30.40 

1         64.58 

The  foregoing  tables,  taken  in  connection  with  the  geography, 
history,  and  condition  of  the  states  and  countries  to  which  they  refer, 
appear  to  me  to  authorize  the  conclusion  as  a  general  rule,  applying 
to  all  countries  above  the  thirty-filth,  and  perhaps  to  all  above  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple employed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try, and  the  smaller  the  proportion  employed  in  agriculture,  the 
greater  is  the  aggregate  value  of  their  productive  industry ;  the  more 
flourishing  and  profitable  their  agriculture  ;  the  more  prosperous  and 
wealthy  the  country  ;  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  comforts  enjoy- 
ed by  the  people.  By  comparing  the  proportion  of  the  population 
•oaployed  in  agriculture  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  respectively, 
my  readers  will  perceive,  that  to  every  thirty  adult  males  employed 
in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  there  are  about  sixty-eight  employed 
in  other  pursuits  ;  while  in  Ireland,  to  every  thirty  employed  in  a^ 
riculture,  there  are  but  eighteen  employed  in  other  pursuits.  They 
will  also  perceive  that  the  number  employed  in  agriculture  in  Ireland 
is  greater  than  it  is  in  England  and  Wales  ;  though  Mr.  McGuIlocb 
estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  of  England 
aod  Wales,  exclusive  of  fuel,  at  £182,500,000  sterling ;  those  of 
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Scotland  at  £20,455,875  ;  and  those  of  Irelaud  at  but  £44,500,000. 
The  Dumber  of  ;square  miles  in  England  and  Wales  is  stated  at 
57,81*2,  and  in  Ireland  exclusive  of  lakes,  about  80,000  ;  the  quantity 
of  agricultural  products  of  England  and  Wales  is  probably  *  about 
twice  as  great  os  that' of  Ireland^  and  the  demand  for  them,  and 
particularly  for  vegetables,  milk,  fresh  butter,  fresh  meats  and  fruits, 
created  by  the  large  population  of  England  and  Wales  employed  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  mining  and  commerce,  renders  the 
whole  agricultural  products  of  England  and  Wales  about  three  times 
88  valuable  as  those  of  Ireland. 

The  following  are  estimates  of  Mr.  McCulloch  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  agricultural  products,  and  of  the  rents  of  all  the  lands  in 
Boglaud,  Wale^  and  Ireland. 

England  and  Wales.  Ireland. 

Value  of  agricultural  products,  £132,500,000         £44,500,000 

Aaoual  value  of  the  use  of  the  lands  ^ 

or  rents,  C    29,503,070  12,715,478 


EarDiogsand  profits  of  farmers  and 

labourers,  5  £102,996,980        £31,784,522 

According  to  these  estimates  the  number  of  men  employed  in  agri- 
caltore  in  England  and  Wales,  produce  twice  as  much  jn  quantity  of 
products,  as  the  same  number  do  in  Ireland ;  and  the  value  of  the 
g^Qtt  earnings  and  profits  of  the  former,  after  deducting  rents,  are 
nore  than  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  latter.  These  facts 
Aot  ooly  show  the  importance  of  a  market,  but  they  show  also  that 
tbe  Irish  farmers  and  farm  labourers  must  be  idle  a  large  proportion 
of  the  year  for  want  of  employment.  They  show  that  a  proper  di- 
viaon  of  employments  lies  at  tbe  very  foundation  of  productive  indus- 
try, and  of  individual  as  well  as  national  prosperity  and  wealth. 

No  people  can  produce  very  much,  or  be  very  flourishing  in  their 
condition*  and  be  idle  from  one-third  to  half  the  year ;  and  without  a 
proper  division  of  employments,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tbe  popu- 
lation employed  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  other 
pQnaits,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  labour  for  them  all,  and  to  avoid 
ptat  numbers  being  idle  mnch  of  the  time  for  want  of  employ- 
nsDt  In  view  of  these  facts,  can  any  one  wonder  at  the  extreme 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  Irish,  and  the  great  wealth  and  power  of 
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the  British  people  ?  Woifld  an  Irish  Parliament  he  of  any  use  to  the 
people  ?  Could  it  increase  the  productiveness  or  value  of  their  in- 
dustry ?  Do  not  their  sufierings  and  distress  arise  from  an  improper 
divisi<Ai  of  employments,  and  the  idleness  resulting  from  it  1  from  a 
want  of  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  mining  industry,  to  enable 
the  people  to  provide  themselves,  with  comforts  other  than  breadstufi 
and  provisions  1  Do  they  not  need  better  and  more  houses,  more 
clothing,  more  tools  and  implements  to  work  with,  more  tea,  coffee, 
sugars  spices,  dec.  &c?  and  more  employment  to  enable  them  to 
earn  the  means  of  paying  for  such  comforts  ? 

All  these  considerations  apply  with  the  same  force  to  our  free 
states,  and  to  the  northern  slave  states,  aa  they  do  to  Ireland.  We 
can  never  clothe  ourselves,  and  obtain  all  the  comforts  we  need,  by 
raising  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  part  of  which  are  sold  at  extremely 
low  prices,  and  a  part  actually  lost  for  want  of  a  market.  The  Irish 
enjoy  free  trade  with  England,  and  the  benefits  of  the  English  mar- 
kets for  Uieir  agricultural  products,  which  are  of  great  consequence 
to  them,  and  which  we  do  not  and  never  can  enjoy ;  and  yet  they  are 
miserably  poor  ;  and  we  should  be  equally  poor,  were  it  not  for  the 
more  equal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  products  of  labour,  and  the 
fact  that  our  agricultural  population  being  generally  educated,  and 
not  subject  to  the  paralizing  and  depressing  influence  of  Catholicism, 
are  more  industrious  and  ingenious  in  making  domestic  cloths,  tools, 
and  implements,  and  erecting  and  fitting  up  houses,  workdiops,  and 
other  buildings,  for  their  own  use  and  comfort  In  consequence  of 
the  division  of  employments  being  more  in  accordance  with  their 
wants,  the  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  people  of  Masss- 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  is,  at  present,  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union  ;  and  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  renders 
their  products  more  valuable,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than  the 
products  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  or  any  other  state  except  Maoa- 
chusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 

The  manufacture  of  articles  of  clothing  in  the  United  States  in 
1839,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same,  according  to 
the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  were  as  follows  : 
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Manufactures  of  cotton, 

"  of  wool, 

"  of  silk, 

"  of  flax, 

*'  of  mixed  materials. 

Cloths  made  in  families,  of  wool,  flax, 

cotton,  &c., 
Hats  and  caps, 
Straw  bonnets  and  hats, 
Man.  of  leath.  valued  at  $33,134,403, 
of  which  the  boots  &  shoes  were  about 


No.  of  persons  employed. 

72*119 

21,342 

767 

1,628 

15,905 


20,176 


26,018 


Total  of  the  above  articles  and  ?  157,955 

persons  employed,  5 

Imported  of  the  same  articles  not  including  boots  and 

shoes,  in  1841,  vide  ante  p,  274, 
Daties  paid  on  them,  more  than 
Freight,  cost  and  profits  of  importing,  15  per  cent« 
Jobbeis'  profits  on  at  least  120,000,000  of  the  foreign 

and  domestic  goods  at  12 i  per  cent.. 
Expenses,  freights,  and  profits  of  the  retail  merchant  on 

at  least  160,000,000,  at  25  per  cent. 
Over  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  these  articles 

consist  of  cloths  to  be  made  into  clothing,  the  cost  of 

making  being  on  an  average  nearly  half  as  much  as 

the  materials,  though  the  most  of  it  is  the  domestic 

labour  of  females,  amounting  in  all  to 


Value. 

«46,850,453 

20,696,999 

119,814 

322,205 

6,545,503 

29,023,380 
8,704,342 
1,476,505 

30,000,000 

» 

•143,239,201 


•50,152,823 

11,000,000 

7,500,000 

15,000,000 

40>000,000 


80,000,000 


Total  annual  cost  of  clothing,  including  bedding,  and  )  $346,892,024 
other  furniture  made  of  fabrics  that  are  woven,       3 

Perhaps  the  clothing,  bedding,  &;c.,  furnished  for  the 

2,000,000  field  slaves,  are  worth  about  one  third  as 

much  on  an  average  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  whites, 

call  it  $8  for  each  one,  or  for  all,  16,000,000 

i 


This  leaves  for  the  whites,  free  colored  persons,  and  do- 
mestic servants,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  millions 
in  all,  •330,892,024 

^ual  to  twenty-two  dollars  for  each  on  an  average. 

The  consumption  in  1840  of  bread  stuffs  and  provisions  by  the 

white  and  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  including 

bouse  servants,  amounting  to  about  15,000,000  may  be  estimated  as 

follows,  taken  as  average  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 

(he  last  six  years  from  1840  to  1845. 
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Quantity.  ToUl  valiie. 

Pork,  ham.  bacon  and  lartf,  fresh  and 
salt,  100  lbs.  each  at  $A  50  per 
100  lbs.,  lbs  1,500,000,000  $67,500,000 

Beef,  mutton  and  veal  50  lbs.  each  at 

$4  00  per  100  lbs.,  750,000,000     30,000,000 

Wheat,  4  bushels  for  each  at  80  cts.  bush.  60,000,000     48,000,000 

Rye  and  corn  3  bushels  and  buck- 
wheat half  bushel  each  at  45  cts.,  52,500,000    23,625,000 


Total  value  of  the  above  articles,  $169,125,000 
From  which  should  be  deducted  about  fifteen  per  cent 
for  grinding  the  grain,  furnishing  the  barrels,  salt- 
ing the  meats  and  cost  of  taking  a  portion  of  it  to 

market,  and  profits  of  selling,  26,625,000 

Leaves  for  the  value  of  the  industry  of  the  farmer  in 

producing  these  articles,  9142,500,000 

equal  to  nine  and  a  half  dollars  worth  conaumed  by  each  person. 

Products  of  the  dairy  consumed  about,  $33,000,000 

Milk  and  cream  not  made  into  butter  or  cheese,  20,000,000 

Products  of  the  orchard,  valued  at,  7,256,904 

Products  of  market  gardeners,  2,601,196 

Produce  of  gardens  for  domestic  use,  5,000,000 

Poultry  of  all  kinds,  two-thirds  whole  quantity,  6,280,000 

Eggs,  as  much  as  the  poultry  consumed,  6,230,000 

Potatoes,  four  bushels  for  each  person,  at  20  cts,  12,000,000 

Total  of  these  articles,  $92,318,100 

being  more  than  six  dollars  to  each  person.  ■ 

Teas  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1842 — lbs. 
13,006,540 — Custom  house  valuation  80  cts.  per  lb. 
but  the  average  price  paid  by  the  consumers  was  not 

less  than  70  cts.  per  pound,  $9,104,578 
CofF*  consumed  in  1842— lbs.  107,383,577— Custom 
house  value  8  cts.,  but  the  average  price  paid  by 

consumers  was  about  14  cts.,  15,033,700 
Sugar  consumed  in  1842,  317,000.000  lbs,,  vide  ante. 

p.  201,  average  cost  to  consumers  10  cents,  31,700,000 

Spices  imported  in  1840,  558.910 

Cost  the  consumer  twice  as  much,  add  for  profits,  558,000 

Molasses  imported  in  1840,  custom  house  price,  2,910,791 

Cost  the  consumer  50  per  cent,  more,  1,455,000 

Dried  fruits  and  almonds  in  1841,  ante.  p.  274,  cost,  1,075,6^9 

Cost  the  consumer  50  per  cent,  more,  537,819 

Total  of  these  products  of  tropical  climates,  $62  934,487 
equal  to  about  four  dollars  and  nineteen  cents  for  each  person. 
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Cost  to  the  consumers  of  spirits,  wines  and  beer  as 
sho\rQ  in  chapter  XII,  much  of  it  being  paid  for  by 
the  glass,  $45,000,000 

equal  to  three  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  dwelling  houses  built  in  1839  are  valued  in  the 
census  at  $41,917,401,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
about  right  to  estimate  the  average  annual  rents  of 
houses,  out-houses,  gardens  and  yards  for  each  fam- 
ily of  seven  persons  at  $42  or  $6  for  each  person,       90,000,000 

The  value  of  furniture  manufactured  in  1839.  is  stated 
in  the  census  at  $7,555,405  and  perhaps  the  annual 
wear  and  use  of  furniture  not  included  with  clothing 
may  be  estimated  at  the  same,  7,500,000 

or  fifty  cents  for  each  person. 

Fuel,  wood  cut  up  ready  for  family  use  two  cords  for 
each  person  at  $2  per  cord,  or  $4  for  each  person, 
or  its  equivalent  in  coal,  60,000,000 

Tobacco  about  fifty  cents  for  each  person,  7,500,000 

Total,  $210,000,000 

Grand  total  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  stimulants 
and  enjoyments  for  the  fifteen  millions  free  persons 
and  house  servants,  $865,269,561 

And  by  including  rice,  fish,  salt,  soap,  candles  and  oil 

for  family  use,  it  would  swell  the  amount  to  about,  $885,000,000 
or  ^9  for  each  person  ;  without  including  any  thing  for  ordinary 
domestic  labour,  medical  and  other  professional  services,  education, 
religious  instruction,  books,  newspapers,  amusements,  and  for  the  ex- 
penses of  government  and  the  administration  of  justice.  These  last 
items  would  swell  the  account  to  about  eighty  dollars  for  each  person. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  a  large  deduction  should  be 
nwide  from  the  products  of  the  farmer,  perhaps  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
P^r  cent.,  for  the  products  of  mechanism  employed  by  him  ;  such  as 
the  labour  and  products  of  the  carpenter  in  making  his  barns  and 
sheds,  of  the  waggon  maker,  of  the  blacksmith,  of  the  iron  master, 
*Dd  the  maker  of  other  tools  and  instruments  used  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  After  making  all  these  deductions  it  will  be  found  that  the 
share  of  compensation  which  falls  to  the  farmer  for  his  labour  only, 
^  producing  the  breadstuffs  and  meat  consumed  by  each  person  is 
<*^ly  about  $8,00,  and  in  producing  the  butter,  cheese,  milk,  vegeta- 
^^es,  fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  about  $5,50.     These  facts  and  esti- 
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mates  show  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  living 
goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  as  a  compensation  for  his  labour; 
and  that  entirely  too  much  importance  has  been  generally  attached 
to  agriculture,  and  quite  too  little  to  mechanical,  manufacturing  and 
mining  pursuits.  Our  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices  and  other  products  of 
tropical  climates,  cost  the  consumer  about  as  much  as  the  fanner 
gets  for  his  labour  in  producing  either  our  meat  or  breadstuffs.  Oar 
clothing  and  bedding  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  our  bread  and 
meat ;  our  house  rents  are  worth  nearly  as  much  as  our  bread  and 
meat ;  and  our  fuel  nearly  half  as  much. 

The  small  compensation  paid  to  the  farmer  for  his  products,  and 
particularly  in  all  the  interior  districts  of  the  United  States  remote 
from  navigable  waters  and  markets,  is  owing  mostly  to  the  over  pro- 
duction and  supply  of  agricultural  products ;  the  number  of  farmers 
being  entirely  too  great,  in  proportion  to  the  mechanical,  manufac- 
turing and  mining  classes  of  the  community.  In  1840,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  population  or  about  13,000,000  including  slaves 
lived  on  farms  and  plantations,  and  the  male  portion  followed  farm- 
ing as  their  principal  employment ;  and  the  male  portion  of  less  than 
four  millions  were  engaged  in  all  other  pursuits  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  tables. 

Prior  to  the  year  1767,  nearly  all  the  cloth  made  in  any  country, 
or  any  age  of  the  world,  was  spun  on  a  ohe  thread  wheel,  and  vrove 
in  a  hand  loom.  Spinning,  weaving,  and  making  cloth  in  this  mode, 
constituted  a  large  proportion  of  the  employment  of  females  in  every 
civilized  country.  It  was  common  in  ancient  times  for  ladies  of  the 
first  rank,  and  even  princesses,  to  engage  in  such  pursuits,  and  it 
was  deemed  honorable.  In  this  mode  females  were  employed,  and  in 
this  mode  the  people  were  furnished  with  clothing,  until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  ;  but  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  mostly  supe^ 
seded  by  the  use  of  machinery  at  the  present  time;  and  Great 
Britain  has  been  long  striving  to  clothe  the  whole  world.  Where 
machinery  for  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  processes  in 
making  cloth,  are  introduced,  women  and  even  children  can  do  & 
large  proportion  of  the  work ;  their  labour  is  rendered  from  ten  to 
thirty  times  as  productive  as  by  the  ancient  processes  ;  the  division  of 
employments  is  not  deranged ;  and  no  portion  of  the  community 
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need  be  without  employment  where  such  manufactures  are  carried  on 
extensively. 

But  where  the  practice  of  manufacturing  in  families  is  abandoned, 
and  the-people  are  clothed  with  the  manufactures  of  other  countries, 
there  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  children,  and  comparatively 
little  for  females.     Where  manufacturing  cloth  in  families  is  aband- 
oned, as  it  is  mostly  in  this  country,  not  over  two-fiAhs  of  the  male 
popalation  should  be  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  tbree- 
fiflhs  in  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining,  commercial  and  other 
pursuits.    And  if,  instead  of  having  the  male  portion  of  about 
13,000,000  of  our  population  engaged  in  agriculture,  not  more  than 
8,000,000,  or  at  most  9,000,000,  were  so  engaged,  and  the  remain- 
ing eight  or  nine  millions  were  employed  in  mechanical,  manufac- 
toriog,  mining  and  other  pursuits,  the  markets  would  be  well  sup- 
plied, but  not  so  much  surfeited  with  agricultural  products;  such 
products  Would  rise  in  price ;  the  earnings  of  the  eight  or  nine  mil- 
lions engaged  in  agriculture,  would  exceed  in  value  the  earnings  of 
the  whole  13,000,000,  at  the  present  time  ;  the  country  would  be 
well  supplied  with  cloths  of  every  kind,  and  with  iron,  steel,  copper, 
lead,  hardware,  and  all  manufactures  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  and  lead, 
made  in  our  own  country ;  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  import 
metals  of  any  kind  except  gold,  silver,  tin  and  zinc  ;  and  our  imports 
like  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  would  consist  mostly  of  raw 
materials  to  be  manufactured,  and  of  the  products  of  tropical  and 
warm  climates,  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with  the  industry 
of  our  own  citizens.     In  such  case,  the  division  of  employments 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people ;  we  should 
produce  every  thing  we  need,  which  our  country  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing; and  instead  of  selling  raw  materials  at  extremely  low 
prices  to  pay  for  manufactured  goods  at  high  prices,  we  should  export 
manufactured  goods  to  pay  for  raw  materials  which  we  could  not 
produce,  or  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country.    Instead  of  producing  twice  as  much  Indian  corn  and  some 
other  articles  as  the  country  needs,  and  half  or  one  third  as  much 
hardware,  cotton,  woollen,  silk  and  linen  goods,  we  should  produce 
about  as  much  of  the  former  as  the  country  might  require,  and  a 
^los  of  the  latter  to  pay  for  our  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  other 
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products  of  warm  and  tropical  climates ;  and  the  balance  of  trade 
would  soon  be  in  our  favor,  which  would  be  paid  to  us  in  specie. 

Under  the  compromise  act  prior  to  the  tariff  of  1842,  our  country 
was  filled  with  the  products  of  foreign  industry,  which  displaced  so 
much  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  our  own  citizens,  who  were 
consequently  idle  for  want  of  employment ;  many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  live  very  poor,  and  were  finally  driven  to  agricultural 
pursuits  for  a  support.  The  country  became  involved  in  debt  for  for- 
eign goods,  and  eventually  drained  of  its  specie  to  pay  for  them  ;  ag- 
ricultural products  being  still  more  increased  beyond  the  demand  for 
them,  fell  more  and  more  in  price  ;  and  thus,  by  the  system  of  free 
trade,  the  proper  division  of  employments  was  disturbed,  the  produc- 
tive industry  of  the  country  was  lessened,  and  instead  of  producing 
what  we  wanted,  we  produced  a  great  surplus  of  what  we  did  not 
want,  and  ran  into  debt  for  what  we  did  want  It  makes  but  liule 
difference  what  a  people  pay  for  any  kind  of  necessaries  or  comforts, 
provided  they  can  pay  for  them  in  the  products  of  their  own  industry 
at  corresponding  prices.  The  price  of  the  one  equalizes  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  tendency  is  to  stimulate  the  industry  and  increase  the 
production  of  both  parties  ;  but  when  one  party  refuses  to  take  tiie 
products  of  the  other  in  payment,  and  requires  money,  the  tendency 
is  to  paralize  the  industry  of  the  latter,  in  as  much  as  it  exhausts  his 
means  and  furnishes  him  no  market  for  the  products  of  his  labour, 
and  no  facilities  for  extending  his  business  and  increasing  his  in- 
dustry. 

Let  us  examine  the  subject  and  compare  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States,  according  the  returns  of  the  marshals  made  with  the 
census  of  1840,  with  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  1810  : 

VALUE  OF  MANUFACTURES  IN  1810. 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  fiax,  hemp  and  silk,  #41,549,177 

Cardinff,  fuU'g  and  floor  cloth  stamping  by  machinery,  5,957,816 

Hats  of  wool,  fur,  dec.  4,323,744 

Hides,  skins  and  leather,  17,935,477 

Total  of  the  above  articles,  #69,766,214 

Manufactures  in  1840  of  the  above  articles,  exclusive 

of  all  manufactures  of  leather  but  boots  and  shoes, 

vide  ante,  page  308,  $143,239,201 

Add  for  other  manufactu  res  of  leather,         3, 1 34, 403 

146,378,604 
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The  population  of  the  U.  States  in  1810  amounted  to  7,289,814, 
and  io  1840  it  had  increase  to  17,068,666. 

The  other  manufactures  of  the  United  States  in  1810  were  valued* 

as  follows : 

Instruments  and  machinery  manufactured,  $186,650 

MoDufactures  of  iron,  14,364,526 

"          of  gold,  silver  and  mixed  metals,  2,483,912 

'*           of  lead,  325,560 

Soap,  tallow  candles,  wax,  sperm  and  whale  oil,  1,766,292 

Manufactures  from  seeds,  858,509 

"  from  grain  and  fruit,  liquors  disl'd.  and  fer.    16,528,207 

Dry  manufactures  from  grain,  exclusive  of  flour  and  meal,  75,766 

Manufactures  of  wood,  5,554,708 

*'           of  essences  and  oils,  and  from  wood,  179,150 

"           of  refined  sugars,  1,415,724 

"           of  paper,  pasteboard,  cards,  dec,  1,939,285 

*'           of  marble,  stone  and  slate,  462,115 

"  of  glass,  ■     1,047,004 

"            of  earthen,  259,720 

of  tobacco,  1,260,378 

of  drugs,  dye  stuffs,  paints  and  dyeing,  500,382 

of  cables  and  cordage,  4,243.168 

"           of  hair,  129,731 

Various  miscellaneous  manufactures,  4,347,611 


4( 


$57,928,388 
Value  of  articles  of  clothing  bro't  forward,  69,766,214 

Total  of  the  above  articles,  $127,694,602 

Mr.  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  who  prepared  the  report  from  the  re- 
turns of  the  marshals,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
estimated  the  value  of  manufacturing  grain  into  flour  and  meal,  and 
the  manufactures  of  barrels,  lumber,  maple  sugar,  cane  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, rosin,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  salt  petre,  bricks,  lime,  grinding 
plaster,  d:c.,  at  $25,850,795 

and  he  estimated  the  omissions  in  the  articles^pecifled 
in  the  returns  at  45,068,0.74 


Total  value  of  manufactures  for  the  year  1809.   >        $198,613,471 
See  Seybert's  Statistics.  5 

Number  of  men  employed  in,  and  value  of  manufactures  in  1839, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840 : 
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M eo  employed. 

13,001 
5,492 
1,556 
6,677 
3,734 

22,807 
8,384 


Machinery  made, 

Hardware  and  cutlery, 

Gold  and  silver,  jewelry,  plate,  &c.. 

Various  metals, 

Granite,  stone,  marble,  &C.9 

Bricks  and  lime, 

Tobacco, 

Drugs,  medicines,  paints  and  dyes, 

turpentine  and  varnish, 
Glass  2ind  looking  glasses, 
Earthen  ware, 

Sugar  refined,  } 

Chocolate  and  confectionary,  ^ 
All  manufactures  of  paper  and  cards. 
Cordage, 

Musical  instruments, 
Carriages  and  waggons. 
Products  of  flouring,  grist  and  saw  mills, 
Ships  and  vessels. 
Furniture, 
Houses, 

All  other  manufactures  not  enumerated, 
Articles  of  clothing  and  all  manufactures  ) 

of  leather  brought  forward,  3  157,955 


1,848 

3,236 
1,612 

1,355 

4,726 

4,464 

908 

21,994 

60,788 

not  stated 

18,003 

85,501 


Value. 

#10,980,561 

6,451,967 

4,734,960 

9,779,442 

2,442,950 

9,736,945 

5,819,568 

4,151,899 

660,827 

2,890,293 

1,104,825 

3,250,700 

1,223,865 

6,153,092 

4,078,306 

923,924 

10,897,887 

76,545,246 

7,016,094 

7,555,405 

41,917,401 

34,785,353 

146,373,604 


Total,  431,900      $399,475,134 

To  which  should  be  added  the  following  articles,  the  quantities  and 
not  the  values  of  which  are  generally  given  in  the  census ;  and 
where  the  quantities  are  given  the  values  carried  out  are  but  es- 
timates. 

Men  employed. 

30,497 


Prodttcts  of  mining. 

Cast  iron,  *  tons, 
Bar  iron,       " 

Lead,           lbs.  1,017 

Gold,  1,046 

Other  metals,  728 

Coal,  Anthracite,  tons,  8,043 

Bituminous,  bushels,  8,768 

Salt,                            "  2,365 
Fcpducts  of  the  Fisheries. 

Dried  and  smoked  fish, 

quintals. 
Pickled  fish,  bbls.  >  36,584 

Sperm  oil,  gals. 
Whale  and  fish  oil,  gal. 


Quantity. 

286,903 
197,233 
31,239,453 


863,469 

27,603,191 

6,179,174 


773,947 
472,359J 
4,764,708 
7,536,778 


Whalebone  and  other  products  of  the  fisheries, 


Estimated  value. 

♦16,000,000 

1,093,000 
529,605 
370,614 
1,726,978 
1,956,000 
1,235,000 


2,321,841 

3,777,8T2 
4,288,287 
2,261,083 
1,153,334 
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Prodacto  of  the  Forest.  Men  employed.         Quantity.     Estimated  value. 

Lumber  produced,  valued  at  1  $12,948,507 

Tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  f  ^^  ^^^  619,106  1,238,000 

rosin  in  bbls.,  j       ' 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes,  tons,     3  15,935  1,115,450 

Furs,  ginseng,  and  other  products,  1,592,449 

Maple  and  cane  sugar,  lbs.,  154,410,809  8,300,000 

Manufactures. 
Number  of  cannon  cast,    1  1,744  274  ,  ^^f.  ^^.^ 

Small  arms  made,  S  88,073  a>"W>""V 

Pounds  of  soap,  }  49,820,497  3,491,000 

••     of  tallow  candles,  [  5,641      17,904,507  1,969,495 

"     of  sperm  and  wax  do.    )  2,936,951  978,987 

Spirits  distilled  in  gallons,    >     ,q„^„     41,402,627         10,850,656 
Beer,  &c.,  brewed  in  galls.,  5     ^'^''^'^'^     23,267,730  4,653,546 

Gunpowder  made  in  lbs.,  496       8,977,348  1,400,000 

Printing  offices,  number,  ?        ,,  -oq  1,552 

Binderies,  S  4^^ 

Nnmber  of  commercial  houses  ") 

in  foreign  trade,  5  1,408 

Do    Commission  houses,  2,881 

Retail,  dry  goods,  grocery  and  ? 

other  stores,  5  57,565 

Lumber  yards,  1,793 

Men  employed  in  internal ") 

transportation,  ^      17,594 

Butchers  and  packers,  men  7 

employed,  3       4,808 

Products  of  market  gardeners,  ^  g  --„  2,601,196 

do  of  nurseries  and  florists,  5    '  593,534 

Total,  163,670  $87,941,284 

Brought  forward,  431,900  $399,475,134 

Grand  Total,  595,570  $487,416,368 

embracing  the  number  of  men  employed  in  1840  in  nearly  every 
department  of  industry  in  the  United  States  except  farming,  com- 
nierce,  and  the  professions,  and  the  gross  value  of  their  productSy 
without  making  any  deduction  for  the  value  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  the  manufactures.  The  estimates  are  of  the  prices  at  the 
places  of  production,  and  do  not  include  transportation  to  the  places 
of  consumption,  nor  the  profits  of  sale.  The  foregoing  tables  taken 
in  connection  with  the  statements  and  tables  of  agricultural  products 
in  chapter  IX.  show  the  relative  importance  in  the  aggregate  of  the 
^veral  employments  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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The  value  of  the  grain  made  into  flour  in  1809,  is  not  estimated  in 
the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  that  year,  but  it  is  estimated  in  the 
value  of  the  manufactures  of  1839  ;  from  which  about  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  should  be  deducted  on  this  account,  leaving  the  whole  value 
of  the  products  of  our  manufactures,  mines,  forests  and  fisheries  in 
1839,  about  $437,000,000  ;  and  but  little  more  than  twice  as  much 
as  they  were  estimated  in  1809. 

Though  there  has  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
iron  made  and  of  hardware  manufactured,  and  in  the  manufacture  by 
machinery  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  in  the  United  States  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  there  has  been  a  very 
great  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  domestic  cloths  made  in  fanailies 
of  both  wool  and  flax  during  that  time.  The  impression  has  become 
very  general  among  the  people  that  they  can  buy  cloths  cheaper 
than  they  can  make  them  ;  and  the  effect  has  been  to  discourage  sfld 
diminish  domestic  industry.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  FREE  TRADE  PARTY,  to  manufacture  nothing  for  ourselves  be- 
cause they  can  manufacture  in  England  and  France  cheaper  than 
we  can  ;  to  do  nothing  but  cultivate  our  lands,  and  buy  our  clothing, 
iron,  and  the  manufactures  we  need ;  but  they  have  not  shown  os 
how  we  are  to  pay  for  them ;  and  the  effect  would  be  to  render  our 
people  idle  half  the  time,  and  to  exhaust  their  money  and  their  credit 
also  to  enrich  the  manufactures  of  England  and  France ;  and  we 
8houl4  soon  be  reduced  to  poverty,  and  clothed  in  rags,  if  clothed  at 
all.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  wealth  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 
was  much  greater  in  proportion  to  their  number  in  1842,  than  it  was 
in  1810 ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  to  my  mind  that  it  was  much  leas  in 
1824,  than  it  was  either  in  1810,  or  at  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815. 
It  is  better  for  a  people  to  work  cheap  than  to  be  idle  ;  and  better  to 
manufacture  their  own  clothing,  than  to  buy  it  of  foreigners  because 
they  can  buy  it  cheap,  and  remain  idle  during  much  of  the  time  when 
they  might  have  been  making  it  for  themselves. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  nearly  all  perish  within  a  year  after  they 
ripen  ;  flour  and  most  kinds  of  grain  can  not  be  kept  much  more  than 
a  year  without  great  difRculity,  except  in  very  high  latitudes  and  a 
dry  atmosphere  ;  and  neafly  the  same  difRculty  attends  the  keeping 
of  almost  every  kind  of  meat.    It  is  impossible  for  a  people  to  acco' 
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mulate  the  products  of  their  industry  of  this  kind  for  a  seriss  of  years, 
and  to  keep  them  on  hand  waiting  for  a  demand,  and  a  market  for 
them ;  but  they  are  obliged  to  dispose  of  them  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  after  they  are  raised,  to  save  them  from  spoiling ;  and 
whatever  they  produce  more  than  they  need  for  consumption,  and 
Bwre  than  they  can  find  an  immediate  market  for,  is  in  most  cases  an 
entire  loss.  Whenever,  therefore,  in  any  country,  more  persons  are 
employed  in  raising  perishable  products,  than  can  be  consumed  at 
hopie,  or  sold  to  advantage,  the  labour  of  the  extra  number  so  unn«- 
cesBftrily  emplpyed,  is  not  only  an  entire  loss  to  the  community,  but 
the  dotbing  they  wear,  and  the  other  comforts  they  consume  or  en- 
joy, all  constitute  a  draw-back  from  the  earnings  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

The  evil  does  not  stop  even  here ;  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
io  reference  to  cotton,  Indian  corn,  and  some  other  articles,  that  the 
price  of  commodities  is  regulated  entirely  in  most  cases,  by  the  rela- 
tive proportion  between  the  demand,  and  the  supply  in  the  market ; 
end  by  an  overproduction  of  perishable  commodities,  not  only  the 
surplus  not  needed  is  lost,  but  thot  surplus  serves  to  depress  the  mar- 
ket price  of  what  is  actually  sold,  so  that  a  surplus  is  actually  worse 
to  lbs  producers  in  the  aggregate  than  a  deficient  crop.  How  im- 
portant it  is  then,  that  the  division  of  employments  among  every  peo- 
ple should  be  nicely  and  accurately  adapted  to  their  own  wants,  and 
Id  the  wants  of  the  commercial  world !  that  they  should  produce  as 
fri'is  practicable  whatever  they  need  for  their  own  consumption  and 
comfort ;  and  that  they  should  produce  nothing  in  any  greater  quan- 
tities than  they  need,  unless  it  is  wanted  by  the  commercial  world} 
and  will  sell  at  good  prices. 

It  ifl  therefore  impossible  for  a  people  to  improve  their  condition 
by  the  production  and  accumulation  of  breodstufis  and  provisions  be- 
yoDd  what  are  needed  for  immediate  use.  Wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
silk,  tea,  cofiee,  sugar,  spices,  and  some  other  articles  of  the  produce 
of  warm  climates,  may  be  accumulated  for  future  consumption  ;  but 
they  are  dead  property  while  lying  and  waiting  for  a  market.  The 
netals,  and  almost  all  manufactured  products  can,  on  the  contrary, 
be  accumulated  to  any  extent,  and  be  preserved  and  kept  in  use  for 
a  aeries  of  yearB»  either  administering  directly  to  the  comforts  and 
40 
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enjoyments  of  man,  or  serving  as  useful  agents  in  facilitating  his  la- 
bours and  increasijig  the  products  of  his  industry  and  the  comforts  of 
life.  None  of  the  metals  have  ever  been  produced  and  accumulated 
beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  man  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  no  people  have  ever  produced  or  ob* 
tained  in  any  mode  whatever,  a  sufficient  supply  of  tools,  instruniMiti^ 
machinery  and  utensile  of  industry,  to  increase  to  the  greatest  eztsat 
practicable,  the  products  of  their  industry.  All  such  things  will  lart 
many  years*  Buildings  of  wood,  well  built,  with  proper  repairs, 
will  o(\en  last  and  administer  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  man  for 
half  a  century  or  more  ;  those  well  built  of  brick  or  stone  will  some* 
times  last  for  centuries  ;  agricultural  improvements,  such  as  build- 
ings, fences,  fruit  trees,  drains  and  under-drains,  with  proper  care^ 
attention  and  repairs,  last  a  great  length  of  time  ;  and  canals,  nil 
roads,  and  most  other  public  improvements,  with  proper  att^tion  lad 
repairs,  will  last  as  long  as  man  will  have  occasion  for  them.  All 
these  things  serve  as  active  capital,  and  are  in  their  very  natore  pro- 
ductive, and  serve  as  agents  to  aid  man  in  producii^g  and  disiribatifig 
the  comforts  of  life.  They  are  not  like  the  necessaries  and  luxuries 
we  eat  and  drink,  which  are  immediately  consumed  in  their  use, and 
useless  until  needed  for  consumption.  They  constitute  the  principal 
elements  of  wealth,  and  the  instruments  with  which  it  is  produced  and 
distributed.  Though  the  people  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  civil- 
ized world,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  years  of  poor  crops,  can 
procure  a  supply  of  food  sufficient  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of 
health,  strength  and  longevity  which  is  consistent  with  the  climate 
in  which  they  live  ;  yet  no  people,  as  a  whole,  not  excepting  even 
the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Grreat  Britain,  ever  were  pro* 
vided  with  dwellings  in  such  numbers,  and  of  such  kind  and  construc- 
tion, as  would  tend  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strengtli 
and  longevity,  which  might  be  attained  in  the  country  where  they 
resided. 

Those  things,  therefore,  which  are  not  perishable,  but  productive 
in  their  nature,  together  with  articles  of  clothing,  are  what  we  shooU 
strive  to  produce  and  accumulate  in  this  country ;  in  as  much  as  they 
constitute  the  elements  and  chief  instruments  of  producing  wealth,  as 
well  as  wealth  itself.    But  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States  has 
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attached  too  much  importance  to  commerce,  rail  roads,  canals  and 
other  instruments  for  distributing  wealth,  and  quite  too  little  conse- 
qoeDoe  to  the  agents  and  instruments  necessary  to  produce  it ;  too 
much  importance  to  internal  improvements  and  the  agents  and  instru- 
ments of  transportation,  and  too  little  to  mining,  mechanical  and 
manafacturing  industry,  which  are  necessary  to  produce  the  greater 
portion  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  materials  of  commerce.    Great 
Britain,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  are  deriving  great  advan- 
tages from  their  rail  roads  in  the  transportation  of  raw  materials  to 
be  manufactured,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  their  man- 
dfacturea  and  mines  ;  but  the  great  state  of  New  York  has,  at  pre- 
sent, scarcely  any  manufactures  or  mineral  products  of  her  own  to 
transport     How  much  benefit  is  that  state  (with  the  exception  of  the 
cities  of  N.  Y.  and  Bufialo,)  now  deriving  from  her  splendid  canals  and 
numerous  rail  roads  ?    What  would  have  been  the  probable  condition 
of  that  state  at  this  time,  and  what  its  wealth  and  population,  if  neither 
t  canal  or  railroad  had  ever  been  made  within  its  limits  I    Have  not 
the  English  derived  greater  advantages  from  it,  in  the  increased 
ftcihties  of  introducing  their  manufactures  into  the  interior  of  the 
United  States,  than  the  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York  have  ? 
These  queries  are  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 

Statenaent  of  the  annual  value  in  pounds  sterling  of  the  products  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the  industry  of  Great  Britain  (not 
iDcluding  Ireland,)  as  estimated  by  Mr.  McCulloch  in  his  Gazetteer 
in  1889 ;  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  labour  and  profits 
of  manufacturing  or  producing,  formed  by  deducting  the  estimated 
^Mt  or  the  raw  materials  from  the  value  of  the  manufactured  pro- 
docta: 


Value  of  pro*  Value  after  dednct'g 
ducts.             materials  used. 

Manufaaures  of  cotton, 
of  wool, 
**          of  linen, 

of  silk, 
"          of  leather, 
<'          of  hats. 

£85,000,000 
22,000,000 

8,000,000 
10,000,000 
13,500,000 

2,400,000 

£27,500,000 

14,000,000 

6,000,000 

7,500,000 

10,500,000 

1,600,000 

Total  for  clothing. 

£90,900,000 

£67,100,000 

Carried  forward, 

£90,900,000 

£67,100,000 

I 


dacts. 

materUlB  used. 

£90,900,000 

£67,100,000 

17,000,000 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,200,000 

4,250,000 

4,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 

1,800,000 

1,200,000 

550,000 

500,000 

950,000 

850,000 

ft 

1      1,000,000 

• 
000,000 

15,512,000 

15,000,000 
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Value  of  pra*  Valve  tftcrdfedwtiBg 

Brought  forward, 
Iron  and  hardware, 
Watches,  jewelry,  ^c 
Glass  and  earthenware. 
Paper, 

Copper,  18,000  tons, 
Tin,         5,500    " 
Lead.     46,000    »' 
Salt,      480,000    *'    equal    to    18,- 

000,000  bush,  estimated  with  alum 

and  minor  produce  of  mines,  at 
Coal,  81,024,000  tons. 

Total  of  the  above  articles,  £185,962,000      £106,050,000 

The  foregoing  table  exhibits  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  pro- 
ducts of  British  industry,  and  it  is  not  in  'my  power  to  fill  it  out  with 
all  the  other  products  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  on  comparing  the  foregoing  articles  with  the  same  articles,  the 
products  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  (u 
exhibited  ante,  pages  308,  310  and  811,)  my  readers  will  perceive  the 
vast  disparity  between  the  value  of  their  industry  and  ours. 

According  to  the  returns  made  by  the  assessors  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of 
the  people  of  that  state  during  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1845, 
amounted  to  (1 14,478,448 ;  taking  the  products  of  each  class  in  the 
aggregate,  and  making  no  deduction  for  materials  made  into  manu- 
factures. It  is  supposed,  however,  that  there  are  many  omissions  in 
the  returns  ;  and  the  returns  do  not  include  the  value  of  houses,  or 
any  other  buildings  erected,  nor  the  products  of  many  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  By  including  the  value  of  buildings  it  would  increase  tbe 
amount  to  over  ^120,000,000 

To  prevent  counting  the  same  thing  twice,  once  as  a 
raw  material  produced,  and  again  when  made  into  a 
manufactured  article,  and  to  ascertain  the  true  value 
of  the  productive  industry  of  the  state,  about  80  per 
cent,  should  be  deducted  from  the  whole  amount,  for 
the  materials  manufactured,  wear  of  tools,  ^c  &c,      36,000,000 

Leaving  for  the  total  value  of  the  productive  industry 
of  the  state  employed  in  agriculture,  mining,  manu- 
factures, and  the  fisheries,  the  sum  of  84,000,000 

exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  the  shipping,  commercial,  and  profession- 
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alt  And  DMUiy  of  the  mechanical  ^classea,  and  of  the  value  of  all  do- 
mestic labour.  t 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  produeta  of  their  industry  were  as 

[btlows : 

Vftlne.  Htndf  employed. 

Boots  and  shoes,                                     914,799,140  45,877 

Calico,  printed  » 4,779,817  2,053 

Cotton  goods  of  all  kinds,  12,193,449  20,719 

Straw  bonnets,  palm  leaf  hats  and  braid,    1,649,496  18,311 

Hats  and  caps,  784,942  1,008 

Woollen  goods,  8,877,478  7,372 

Worsted  goods,  654,566  846 

Leather,  3,836,657  2,043 

Products  of  the  mackerel  and  cod  fisheries,   1,484, 1 37  7,866 

Whale  fishery,  10,371,167  11,378 

Machinery  made,  2,022,648  2,421 

Hollow  ware  and  castings,  1,280,141  1,267 

Rolled  and  slit  iron  and  nails,  2,788,800  1,729 

Glass,  758,300  630 

Value  of  grain  of  all  kinds,     .  2,228,229 

*•     of  butter  made,  1,1 16,709 

"     of  potatoes,  1,309,030 

Vegetables  other  than  potatoes,  515,082 

Fruits,  744,540 

Hay,  5,214,357 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  prodigious  amount  and 
Talae  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
that  they  constitute  about  one  eight  part  of  the  value  of  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  United  States  ;  that  they  are  about  as  great  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  inhabitants  as  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  nearly 
three  times  as  great,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  those  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  aggregate.  They  also  show  the  small  value  of 
graio,  when  compared  with  hay,  butter,  potatoes  and  other  vegetablesr 
and  fruits ;  good  markets  at  high  prices  being  furnished  for  all  such 
agricultural  products  by  the  manufacturing  towns.  Why  are  the 
products  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Great  Britain  so  much  more  valua- 
ble than  those  of  the  whole  United  States  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ?  Is  JDanufacturing  industry  so  much  more  profitable  than 
agricultural  ?  If  so  the  government  should  encourage  a  portion  of 
its  citizens  to  abandon  agriculture,  and  engage  in  manufactures ; 
and  the  state  governments  should  furnish  facilities  necessary  to  ac- 
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quire  the  requisite  science  and  akill^and  to  pursue  the  busineBi  toths 
best  advantage. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  requires  several  years  of  training  and  discip- 
line of  both  body  and  mind,  to  fit  persons  for  any  nice  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  employment,  and  make  them   skillful   workmen. 
Great  difficulty  has,  therefore,  usually  been  experienced  in  every 
country,  in  introducing  the  mechanic  arts  and  any  new  branch  or 
modes  of  manufacture,  and  obtaining  skillful  workmen  to  carry  them 
on  successfully  ;'and  many  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe  during  the 
last  five  centuries,  have  made  great  efibrts,  and  held  out  strong  in- 
ducements to  encourage  skillful  workmen  from  other  countries  to  set- 
tle in  their  dominions,  and  establish  their  respective  branches  of 
manufacture.    The  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures  have  never 
flourished  in  any  country,  without  the  fostering  care  and  aid  of  the 
government.     Why  did  the  ancient  Spartans  remain  for  centuries  a 
rude,  ignorant,  uncultivated  people,  without  change  or  improvemeot, 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  v^r,  while  their  neighbors,  the 
Athenians,  were  making  rapid  strides  in  the  mechanic  arts,  commerce, 
literature  and  refinement  t    Was  it  not  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
policy  of  the  government  ?  to  the  fact  that  in  Sparta,  the  mechanic 
arts,  commerce,  literature,  and  every  thing  but  agriculture,  physical 
strength,  courage,  and  the  arts  of  war,  were  discouraged  by  the  laws 
and  the  offieers  of  the  government,  and  therefore  held  in  contempt  by 
the  people ;  while  in  Athens  they  were  encouraged  by  the  laws  and 
government,  and  therefore  held  in  esteem  ? 

It  appears  to  me,  that  good  policy  requires  our  government,  both 
national  and  state,  to  hold  out  every  encouragement  to  induce  a  por- 
tion of  our  population  to  abandon  agriculture,  and  to  engage  in  such 
branches  of  mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  as  are 
necessary  to  develope  our  resources,  and  supply  our  country  with 
articles  of  clothing  of  every  kind,  iron,  copper,  hardware,  and  some 
other  articles.  And  in  order  to  effect  this  object,  persons  employed 
in  all  such  pursuits,  might  be  exempted  from  military  duty,  and  from 
serving  on  juries ;  and  their  capital  invested  in  such  pu4kits  might  be 
exempted  from  taxation  for  state  and  county  purposes,  and  subjected 
only  to  taxes  for  roads  and  local  improvements.  The  laws  might 
also  facilitate  and  encourage  the  prosecution  of  such  pursuits  by 
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means  of  limked  partneiships  and  joint  stock  aasociatioos  with  Umitld 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  tiie  stockholders  who  do  not  manage  the 
business ;  and  by.  furnishing  efficient  and  speedy  remedies  for  and 
against  such  associations  in  Courts  of  Justice.  • 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ON  TflK  OENSEAL  LAWS  WHICH  GOVERN  THE  FBOOEES6  OF  POPULA- 
TION ;  THE  PROBABLE  POPULATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIREi  ANn  OF 
THE  COUNTRIES  COMPRISING  THE  ROMAN  PROVINCES  AT  DIFFERENT 
PERIODS  ;  AND  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN, IRELAND,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM,  RUSSIA, 
DENMARK,  CANADA,  MEXICO,  CUBA,  PORTO  RICO,  CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  remark  has  been  frequently  made  by  writers  on  population, 
that  as  a  general  rule,  when  population  is  not  affected  by  war  or 
pestilence,  it  increases  as  fast  as  food  increases.  It  appears  to  me 
this  rule  is  not  correct ;  thai  it  attaches  quite  too  much  importance 
to  food,  to  say  that  human  life,  the  health,  strength,  activity  and  lon- 
gevity of  man  depend  on  food  alone*  It  attaches  too  much  impor- 
tance also  to  agriculture,  to  say  that  human  life  depends  entirely  on 
food ;  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  provided  by  one  branch  of  indu»> 
try ;  and  that  the  products  of  all  others,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
rank  as  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  do  not  tend  to  sustain  and 
ph>iDote  human  life,  and  to  increase  population.  Such  a  position  is 
disproved  by  the  whole  history  of  man.  The  truth  is,  that  in  all 
countries  below  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  it  has  always  been  more 
difficult  for  mankind  to  provide  themselves  with  clothing,  dwellings 
and  lodging  of  such  kind  and  description  as  are  the  best  adapted  to 
promote  and  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  health,  strength  and  lon- 
gevity, consistent  with  the  climate  in  which  they  resided,  than  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  supply  of  such  food  as  i^  necessary  to  attain  that  ob- 
ject. Though  food  constitutes  the  most  indispensable  means  of  sup- 
porting  human  life,  yet  food  alone  comprises  but  a  small  part  of  the 
means  necessary  to  promote  life  to  such  a  degree  as  to  cause  a  rapid 
increase  of  population.  The  other  means  necessary  have  been  ex- 
Ubited  pretty  clearly  in  the  last  chapter. 
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The  rule  which  governs  the  progreH  of  populetioD  may  be  laid 
down  as  follows.  Wheo  not  affecied  by  wars,  population  generally 
increases  above  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  about  as  fast  as  the  com- 
forts of  life  increaset  The  increase,  however,  can  not  exceed,  or 
never  has  yet  exceeded,  about  three  per  cent  annually,  or  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  in  ten  years.  It  is  very  much  increased  by  early 
marriages,  which  are  promoted  by  the  frugal  and  simple  habits  of  an 
agricultural  people,  and  particularly  those  settled  in  a  new  country. 
Population  is  influenced  much  more  by  climate,  below  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  than  it  is  above.  Though  good  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  clothing  and  lodging  adapted  to  the  climate,  together  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel,  have  a  very  great  influence  upon  health, 
longevity  and  the  increase  of  population  in  warm  countries ;  and  the 
progress  of  population  is  to  some  extent  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggregate ;  yet  no  amount  of  oomforts 
can  guard  against  many  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the  decay  of  rag* 
etation  in  hot  climates,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  marshy  lands  and  stag^ 
nant  waters.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  with  accuracy  ia  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  population  where  the  climate 
has  a  preponderating  influence  over  all  other  causes  in  producing  dii- 
ease.  In  such  countries,  like  the  delta  of  the  river  Ganges,  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  lying  in  the  valleys  of 
rivers  like  the  Mississippi  and  Amazon,  where  the  soil  is  mostly  allu- 
vial and  very  rich  and  productive,  and  vegetation  very  abundant,  so 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  the  means  of  supporting  human  life  are  al- 
most unlimited.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  such  countries,  the 
supply  of  food  has  very  little  influence  upon  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion ;  and  though  an  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  aid  of 
the  medical  sciences,  may  enableman  to  guard  against  and  resist  the 
influence  of  the  climate  to  some  extent,  and  have  considerable  inflo- 
ence  upon  health  and  the  progress  of  population,  yet  afler  all,  the 
influence  of  climate  seems  to  preponderate  over  all  other  causes. 

The  ratio  of  increase  of  the  population  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece^ 
during  the  two  centuries  next  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  two 
centuries  next  after  it,  was  probably  about  twenty-flve  or  thirty  per 
cent  each  century  ;  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  about  the  same  as  it  is 
at  present ;  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  forty  per  eent  every  tan 
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years,  of  all  the  lohabitants  aliove  five  years  of  age.  The  ratio  ot* 
the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  aC  that 
timecould  not  have  been  over  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  in  a  century,  iA 
time  of  peace  ;  and  the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  of  persons  above 
five  years  old,  must  have  been  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  or  nearly 
three  times  as  great  as  it  is  now.  The  decennial  increase  of  the 
population  of  Great  Britain  is  now  much  greater  thanr  the  centennial 
increase  was  at  any  time  prior  to  the  Crusades  of  the  twelfth  'centi»- 
ry.  Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  the  general  ratio 
of  increase  of  the  population  of  Europe,  was  only  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  per  cent,  in  a  century.  All  these  facts  will  be  illustrated  by 
staftatics  of  population. 

The  Roman  Empire,  when  the  greatest  in  extent,  and  the  mosfe 
populous,  during  the  third  century  after  the  Christian  era,  has  beea 
sopposed  by  the  best  historians  to  have  had  a  population  of  120,- 
000,000 ;  about  half  of  whom  were  slaves^  Mr.  Gibbon  estimates 
the  inhabitants  at  that  number  in  his  history  of  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Chap.  II.  It  then  comprised  all  southern  Eu- 
rape,  western  /Isia,  and  northern  Africa ;  and  when  we  take  into 
eoneideration  the  vast  extent  of  territory,  much  of  which  was  very 
productive  ;  the  mild  climate  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi> 
terranean  Sea,  of  all  others  the  best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of 
nan  in  a  low  state  of  civilization,  and  enable  mankind  to  multiply 
ud  increase  in  numbers ;  together  with  the  state  of  agriculture,  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Romans 
^  attained,  the  number  does  not  seem  improbable. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  the  population  of  the  Roman  provinces 
inaterially  declined,  until  the  western  empire  was  invaded  and  de^ 
^^>*tttted  by  the  Croths,  Vandals,  Huns,  Visigoths,  Saxons,  and  other 
iK)rtbern  barbarians,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries*  These  barba- 
'itts  reduced  all  the  provinces  of  the  western  empire  to  the  lowest 
point  of  population,  degradation,  poverty  and  distress,  before  the  year 
^ ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of  Spain  and  the  north- 
em  provinces  of  Africa,  which  were  conquered  by  the  Saracens, 
ul  these  countries  remained  in  very  nearly  the  same  low  state  of 
population,  productive  industry  and  poverty,  until  they  began  to  feel 
Ae  efiect  of  the  Crusades  in  the  twelfth  centurv.    The  culture  and 
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taaaufactare  of  cotton,  and  immjr  otim*  usefbl  aria,  were  introduced 
liy  the  Sarftoens,  or  Moors,  into  Spain  and  northern  Africa,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  letters,  and  agricultare,  revived  considerably  in  those 
«oantrteS)  and  the  popnlatron  increesed.  From  the  best  evideoeea 
We  can  derive  from  history,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  dw 
Rentian  piwinces  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  (the  Arabian  Mabott* 
elans,)  dediued  very  much  in  population,  wealth,  or  productive  in- 
dustry, under  their  domiinioii,  or  that  Bgypt,  or  any  of  the  northen 
provinces  of  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestme  and  Mesopotanua, 
were  much  les^  populous  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  in  the  twelfth, 
than  they  were  in  the  third  century.  If  those  countries  had  not  bees 
populous,  Saladine  could  not  have  collected  an  army  of  thiee  tmif 
dred  thousand  combatants*  to  resist  the  Crusaders.  Bat  froB  the 
iDomenft  those  coantries,  Greece,  and  Turkey  in  Earope,  fell  under 
the  dominion  and  the  blighting  influence  of  the  indolent,  haughty  wd 
liarbarous  Turks,  tbey  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  have  besa  aafc- 
fng  ever  since. 

The  couetries  contajiied  in  the  following  table  comprise  ahoat  the 
eame  territory  as  the  Roman  Empire  did.  Their  extent  in  EngU 
square  miles,  and  popnlation  in  1849,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Mccul- 
loch's Gazetteer,  lo  which  is  added  an  estimate  of  their  popalatioB  n 
Ihe  8d,  and  also  at  the  close  of  the  6th  and  llth  centuries : 
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ENGLANO  ANO  WALES. 

The  population  of  England  at  the  time  of  taking  doomsday  bool^ 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  about  the  year  1:075  consisted  of  SOO,W 
families,  estimated  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  history  of  the  Anglo  Saoitfj 
and  adopted  by  Sir  James  Mcintosh  in  his  history  of  Englani  ^ 
1,700,000.    ISlr.  McCulloch  in  his  Gazetteer  estimates  the  popuJa- 
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ikm  of  England  anci  Wales  at  the  same  period  at  A,)&0^000 ;  in  1877 
at  3,850*000 ;  in  1575  at  4,500,000,  and  in  the  year  1606  at 
^500,000.  Sir  Henry  Hallam  in  his  history  of  the  middle  ages  says 
the  whole  population  of  England  in  1877  did  not  mwh  ax^eed' 
3,300,000.  Mr.  Murray  in  his  EncycIop<Bdia  of  Geography  esti- 
mates the  population  in  1377  at  2,300,000 ;  in  1575  at  4,500,000  and 
in  1688  at  5,500,000. 

The  invasion  and  Norman  conquest  in  1066  was  not  very  destrue- 
tire  to  human  life,  and  the  number  of  Norman  emigrants  who  came 
into  the  country  during  the  first  nine  years,  to  1775,  perhaps  equaled 
the  decrease  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  population  by  reason  of  the  conquest. 

England  and  Wales  contain  nearly  58,000  English  square  miles, 

and  the  population  in  the  year  1075,  probably  amounted 

to  about  1,800,000 

Increase  in  125  years,  over  five  per  cent,  100,000 

Year  1200  estimated  population,  1,000,000 

Increase  during  the  18th  century  over  10  per  cent.,  200,006 

Year  1300,  estimated  population,  2,100,000 

Increase  during  the  14th  century,  being  accelerated 
by  commerce  and  the  mechanic  arts  after  the  crus- 
ades, 20  per  cent,  420,000 

Year  1400,  estimated  population,  2,520,006 

Increase  during  the  15th  century,  including  over  thirty 
years  civil  wars,  25  per  cent,  680,009 

Year  1500,  estimated  population,  8,150,000 

Increase  during  the  16th  century  40  per  cent,  1,260,000 

Year  1600,  estimated  population,  4,410^009 

Increase  durine  the  17th  century  (checked  by  civil 
wars  and  emigration)  home  increase  nearly,  25  per 
cent,  1,000,000 

Year  1700,  estimated  population,  5,500,000 

Increase  in  fifty  years,  20  per  cent.,  1,100^000 

Tear  1750,  estimated  population,  6,600,000 

Increase  in  25  years  to  1775,  10  per  cent,  660,000 

W  1775  estimated  population,  7,260,OQP 

Carried  forward,  7,260,000 
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Brought  forward, 
{increase  in  15  years  to  1790,  about  10  per  cent* 

Yqar  1790  estimated  population, 

Increase  in  11  years  to  1801,  over  11  per  cent. 


7,260,000 
726,000 

7,986,000 
866,980 


year  1801,  population  by  the  first  complete  census,  8,872,980 

The  above  estimates  and  statement  of  the  census  do  not  include 
t^ie  army  and  navy,  which  amounted  in  1801  to  470,598. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland  contains  26,014  English  square  miles  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  McCuIloch,  and  had  in  1696  1,050,000,  and  in  the 
year  1755,  1,265,380  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Scotland  probably  amounted  in  the  year  1200 

to  about  400,000 ;  in  A.  D.  }500  to  650,000,  and  in 

the  year  1600,  to  800,000 

Increase  during  the  17th  century,  25  per  cent.,  200,000 


In  1700,  estimated  population. 
Increase  in  50  years,  20  per  cent.. 

In  1750«  estimated  population, 
Increase  in  25  years,  10  per  cent., 

In  1775,  estimated  population, 
Increase  in  15  years,  10  per  cent., 

In  1790,  estimated  population, 
Increase  in  11  years,  over  10  per  cent.. 


1,000,000 
200,000 

1,200,000 
120,000 

1,320,000 
132,000 

1,452,000 
147,068 


In  1801  population  by  the  census  of  that  year,  1,599,068 

Summary  statement  of  the  popvilation  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Including  the  army  and  navy,  at  the  several  periods  when  ceo- 
suses  have  been  taken,  with  the  ratio  of  increase  during  the  interveo- 
ing  deeennial  periods : 


Population  in 
1801. 

IncreMe 
per  cent. 

PopoJatioQ  ia 
1811. 

locroMe 

per  cent. 

P«^Qktiooia 
1821. 

England, 

Wales, 

Scotland, 

8,331,434 

541,546 

1,599,068 

141 

13 

14 

9,551,888 

611,788 

1,805,688 

Hi 

17 

16 

11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

Total, 
Army,  Navy,  &c., 
Ireland, 

10,472,048 
470,598 

11,969,364 
640,500 

14,072,331 

319.300 

6,801,897 
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loereaae 
percent. 

Population  in  If 

01. 

Tout. 

Increase 

Popolation  in 

Malei.  . 

Females.   1 

per  cent.         1841. 

Wdes, 
8eotluui» 

12 
13 

14J 

6,376,627 

394,563 

1,114,816 

6,714,378 

411,619 

1,250,296 

8,376,295 

3,972,521 

13,091,005 

806,182 

2,365,114 

14J 
51 

14,995,508 

911,321 

2,620,610 

Total, 
Amy,  Navy,  &^. 
Ireland, 

laUods  of  Jeraey,  > 
OneroBey,  Man,  > 
Ac.,                  •) 

7,886,006 
3,794,880 

16,262,301 

277,017 

7,767,401 

103,710 

18,527,439 
8,205,382 

Total  U.K., 

24,410,429 

POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND,  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND. 

A.  D.  1600,  estimated  at  5,21 0,000      Increase  in  175  years. 

"    1775,  "  8,580,000=3,370,000 

Biitiali  colonists  in  1775,  1,600,000    Per  cent. 

-^— ^—    increase. 

4,970,000==95.4 


Population  of  G.  Brit'n  in  1801,  10,472,048       Increase  in  40  years. 
•*  «  "      1841,18,527,439=8,055,391 

Colonists  emigrating  during  the  40  years,  800,000 

ioerease  after  emigrating,  360,000  fj^er  cent. 

— —    increase. 

9,215,391==88 

These  statements  show  that  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  the  British 
population  has  been  nearly  or  quite  as  great  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  present  century,  as  it  was  in  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  next  before  the  year  1775  ;  and  greater  than  it  was  in 
three  centuries  prior  to' the  reformation  and  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  whole  increase  of  the  British  people  in  forty  yeais,  from  1801 
to  1841,  estimated  at  0,215,301,  or  about  88  per  cent.,  is  equal  to  a 
decennial  increase  of  about  17  per  cent.,  and  will  double  the  popu- 
'  lation  in  about  forty-four  years. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  illustrating  the  great  prosperity 
vA  productive  energy  of  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  that  every 
county  of  England  and  Wales  increased  in  population  between  each 
decennial  period  from  1801  to  1841 ;  that  every  county  in  Scotland 
bcreased  in  population  between  the  census  of  1821  and  that  of  1831, 
^biie  seven  counties  declined  in  population  between  the  years  1831 
and  1841 ;  that  England  increased  from  1801  to  1811  about  14i  per 
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cent.,  from  1811  to  1821  nearly  18  per  cent.,  from  1821  to  1831  aboot 
16  per  cent.,  and  from  1831  to  1841, 14)  per  cent  Ireland  inereaaed 
from  1790  to  1831  about  as  fast  as  England,  being  from  14  to  20  per 
per  cent  every  ten  years,  every  county  but  one  increasing  from  tlio 
census  of  1821  to  that  of  1831,  when  the  rapid  increase  is  suddenly 
checked  and  reduced  from  14}  per  cent,  in  ten  years  to  but  little 
over  5)  per  cent,  from  1831  to  1841.  Every  province  but  one  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  increased  from  1815  to  1826,  and  the  averap 
increase  was  nearly  11  per  cent.  In  the  U.  S.  the  changes  between 
thecensus  of  1830  and  1840  were  as  follows  :  in  the  eastern  district  of 
Virginia  forty-two  counties  declined  in  population,  and  but  nineteen 
increased,  and  in  the  western  district  eleven  counties  declined  and 
twenty-nine  increased ;  in  North  Carolina  thirty-one  counties  declin- 
ed and  thirty-three  increased  ;  in  South  Carolina  ten  connties  declin- 
ed and  nineteen  counties  increased ;  in  Pennsylvania  three  counties 
only  declined ;  in  New  York  but  three ;  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  one  in  each  ;  all  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  of 
New  Hanaphire  increased,  while  many  of  the  remote  agricultural 
towns  dechned  in  population ;  and  on  looking  at  the  map  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  as  well  as  of 
Scotland,  it  will  be  observed  that  those  counties  which  have  not  in* 
creased  in  population,  are  all  remote  agricultural  counties  without 
commercial  or  manufacturing  facilities. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland  is  said  by  Mr.  McCulloch  to  contain  an  ana  of  31,874 
square  miles,  of  which  71  li  are  covered  with  water.  The  popular 
tion  was  estimated  in  1662  at  but  1,100,000 ;  in  1731  at  but 
2,010,221  ;  in  1754  at  2,372,634  ;  and  in  1785  at  only  2,845,031 
But  it  is  impossible,  considering  the  number  at  subsequent  periodif 
for  it  to  have  been  so  low  at  those  dates.  Those  estimates  ais 
founded  on  the  returns  of  the  hearth  money  collectors  of  the  number 
of  houses,  and  they  estimated  six  persons  for  each  house  counted  in 
the  returns.  Their  fallacy  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  ia 
1785  was  estimated  at  but  2,845,932,  and  in  1788,  3,900,000 ;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  nearly  forty  per  cent,  in  three  years. 

It  is  probable  that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  less  per  square 
mile  than  that  of  England  and  Wales  at  the  time  of  its  coaqoast  by 
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Henry  II.  of  England  in  the  year  1172,  and  did  not  amount  in  the 
year  1200  to  more  than  900,000 ;  in  the  year  1300  to  1,000,000  ;  in 
the  year  1400  to  1,140,000  ;  in  the  year  1500  to  1,400,000  ;  and  in 
tho  year  1600  to  1,750,000.  Ireland  was  mostly  a  grazing  country, 
without  much  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  or  enterprisey 
iffitil  the  rise  of  manufactures  in  Great  Britain  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  century.  The  Irish  were  very  little  affected  by  the  European 
wars,  and  very  few  emigrated  until  since  the  close  of  the  wars  in 
1615.  Though  a  few  thousand  protestants  were  massacred  in  the 
rabellion  in  1640,  yet  as  emigration  from  England  during  the  civil 
ware  was  great,  and  none  from  Ireland,  the  increase  of  the  popula* 
tioD  of  Ireland  during  the  17th  century  was  perhaps  much  greater 
tlMn  that  of  England,  or  about  40  per  cent.  ;  amounting  to  700,000 ; 
making  the  population  in  1700  about,  2,450,000 

hcresse  in  fifty  years,  nearly  25  per  cent.,  600,000 

In  1750  estimated  population,  3,050,000 

Increase  in  twenty-five  years,  nearly  12  per  cent,  350,000 

• 

In  1775,  estimated  population,  3,400,000 

Increase  in  fifteen  years,  20  per  cent,  680,000 

In  1790,  estimated  population,  4,060,000 

Increase  in  elevea  years,  20  per  cent,  816,000 

h  1801,  estimated  popalatioii,  4,896,000 

lacrease  in  len  years,  29  per  cent.,  979,200 

In  1611,  estimated  population,  5,875,200 

Increase  in  ten  years,  nearly  16  per  cent,  926,627 

In  1621,  population  by  the  census,  6,801,827 

Inciease  in  ten  years,  over  14  per  cent,  965,574 

bi  1681,  population  by  the  census,  7,767,401 

Increase  in  ten  years^  less  than  5}  per  cexii^  437,981 

In  1841,  population  by  the  census,  8,^5,882 

During  the  first  half  of  the  ISth  century,  England  was  en  agricuU 
tnral  ooimtry,  and  exported  considerable  quantities  of  grain ;  and 
^ring  ihis  period  Ireland  was  a  grazing  country.  About  the  year 
1767,  Englamd  began  to  import  grain,  and  sif>ce  the  3rear  1780,  has 
inperted  large  quantities  anneally  from  Ireland ;  wiikh  fumisfaed 
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employment  and  the  means  of  procuring  the  comforts  of  life  to  soma 
extent  to  the  Irish,  and  occasioned  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the  popa- 
lation  of  Ireland  from  1780  to  1881.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  English  market  for  the  agricultural  products  of 
Ireland,  which  has  furnished  employment  to  the  Irish,  and  been  very 
advantageous  to  them,  and  caused  them  to  increase  in  numbers,  has, 
af\er  all,  only  enabled  them  to  subsist  and  to  breed.  While  the  Bd«> 
glish  have  been  accumulating  immense  wealth  during  the  last  sixty 
years  by  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  commerce,  eooh 
bined ;  the  Irish  have  been  confined  mostly  to  agiculture,  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen  ;  and  though  they  have  had  all  the  advantages 
of  FREE  TRADE  with  England,  and  got  British  goods  free  of  duty 
in  payment  for  their  agricultural  products,  yet  the  British  have  got 
all  the  profits,  and  the  Irish  remain  nearly  as  poor  as  they  were  sixty 
years  since.  How  long  will  it  require  for  the  Irish  or  the  Americans 
to  get  rich  by  agriculture,  and  the  blessings  of  Free  Trade  with  En* 
gland  %  by  feeding  the  British  and  being  clothed  by  them  I 

FRANCE. 

The  population  of  Prance  has  been  estimated  in  the  table  of  popu- 
lation of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  countries  comprising  the 
Roman  province^,  at  ten  millions  in  the  third  century  ;  but  five  mii^ 
lions  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and  seven  millions  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  century ;  but  that  estimate  is  intended  for  the  present 
territory  of  France,  and  leaves  only  about  5,500,000  for  the  territory 
of  about  158,000  English  square  miles,  including  Corsica,  compris- 
ing the  kingdom  of  France  as  it  existed  for  centuries  prior  to  the 
revolution  commenced  in  1789. 

Mr,  McCulloch  remarks  that  '*  The  information  with  respect  to 
the  population  of  France  previously  to  1784  is  extremely  imperfect 
But  according  to  the  best  attainable  information,  it  amounted  in  1700 
to  19,669,000,  and  in  1762  to  21,769,000,  including  Corsica.  In 
1784  it  was  estimated  by  M.  Necker  at  24,600,000.'*  By  the  first 
census,  taken  in  1801,  France,  with  its  increased  territory,  (com- 
prising 208,736  square  miles,)  had  a  population  of  27,849,003 ;  aod 
by  the  official  census,  taken  in  1686,  it  had  increased  to  38,540,910. 

The  climate  of  France  being  much  colder  than  that  of  Italy  vsA 
Spain,  and  the  country  much  less  populous,  flourishing  and  wealthy, 
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wna  less  inviting  to  the  barbarians  who  ravished  the  provinces  of  the 
western  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ;  and  though 
the  decline  of  the  population  of  France  (then  Gaul)  was  very  great» 
perhaps  one-half,  this  province  must  have  suffered  much  less  from  the 
barbarians  than  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
We  have  much  less  certain  and  accurate  information  in  relation  to 
the  population  of  France  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century,  than  we 
have  in  relation  to  England.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however, 
that  ^ile  a  Roman  province,  and  also  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne^ 
France  was  more  flourishing,  more  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
more  populous  in  proportion  to  its  territory,  than  England ;  but  from 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was 
00  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  pop- 
ulation in  proportion  to  the  territory,  probably  very  nearly  the  same. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  up  to  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  France  was  more  flourishing  and  advanced  in  civil- 
ization than  England. 

Calling  the  population  of  France  in  the  year  A.  D.  1100  about 
5,500,OOQ,  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  their  increase  as  follows : 
dnring  the  12th  century,  at  about  5  per  cent. ;  during  the  13th  cen- 
tory,  afler  the  crusades,  at  20  per  cent. ;  during  the  14th  century,  at 
25  per  cent.  ;  during  the  15th  century,  at  80  per  cent. ;  during  the 
16th  century,  and  the  religious  wars  of  that  period,  but  30  per  cent, 
wd  during  the  first  eighty-five  years  of  the  17th  century,  up  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  about  38 i  per  cent.  By  this  cal- 
culation, the  population  would  amount  in  the  year  A.  D.  1200  to 
5,775,000 ;  in  the  year  1300  to  6,930,000  ;  in  the  year  1400  to 
8,662,000;  in  the  year  1500  to  11,260,000  ;  in  the  year  1600  to 
14,638,000,  and  in  the  year  1685  it  would  amount  to  19,517,000. 
During  the  religious  persecutipns  of  the  first  ten  years  after  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  it  bus  been  generally  estimated  that 
from  500,000  to  700,000  protestants  were  massacred  and  driven  out 
or  the  kingdom ;  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  depressing  in- 
fluence of  these  persecutions  on  the  industry  and  business  of  the 
country,  prevented  much  increase  of  population  during  the  last  fif. 
^^w  years  of  the  17th  century,  and  left  the  population  in  the  year 
noo,  as  generally  estimated,  about  19,669,000. 
42 
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Population  in  1700,  as  generally  estimated,  19,669,000 

Increase  in  50  years,  15  per  cent,  2,950,000 

In  1750,  estimated  population,  22,619,000 

Increase  in  34  years,  nearly  10  per  cent.,  2,181,000 

In  1784,  estimate  of  M.  Necker,  then  prime  minister,       24,800,000 
Increase  in  6  years,  to  1790,  about  2  per  cent.,  500,000 

In  1790,  estimated  population*  25,300,000 

There  was  added  to  France,  from  1790  to  1801,  a  terri-       | 
tory  lying  along  the  river  Rhine  of  about  45,000  square 
miles,  containing  a  population  of  over  6,000,000 

31,300,000 
In  1801,  population  by  the  first  census,  27,349,003 

Decline  during  the  revolution,  about  3,951,000 

If  the  disturbing  causes  of  the  revolution  had  not  occurred,  it  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  increase  would  have  been  nearly  four 
per  cent.,  nearly  a  million,  instead  of  declining  four  millioD&  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  population  of  France  was  affected 
by  the  revolution,  and  the  wars  and  civil  commotions  grp^v;^ig  out  of 
it,  between  the  years  1790  and  1801,  about  5,000,000. 

The  victims  of  the  revolution  are  stated  in  a  note  in  the  14tb  chap- 
ter of  Mr.  Alisons  History  of  Europe,  as  follows  : 

Guillotined  by  sentence  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals,  18,603 

Women  died  of  premature  child-birth  and  from  grief,  3,748 

Women  and  children  killed  in  La  Vendee,  37,000 

Men  slain  in  La  Vendee,  900,000 

Victims  under  Carrier,  at  Nantes,  32,000 

Victims  at  Lyons,  31,000 

Total,  1,922,351 

But  this  number  does  not  include  the  massacres  at  Versailles,  and  at 
the  prisons  and  several  other  places,  which  might  have  swelled  the 
number  to  1,030,000.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
mortality  caused  on  the  side  of  the  French  by  all  their  foreign  wu^ 
during  that  time,  could  have  amounted  to  over  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  at  most,  and  perhaps  not  over  two  hundred  thousand ;  ms* 
king  the  whole  number  of  victims  of  war  and  massacre  during  this 
dreadful  period,  less  than  1,600,000.  If  these  estimates  are  conect, 
they  show  that  the  indirect  influence  of  war  and  revolutionary  to- 
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nxiits,  in  deranging  business  and  the  regular  pursuits  of  industry,  di- 
mini^ing  the  products  of  industry  and  the  comforts  of  life,  and  there- 
by increasing  oSortality  and  diminishing  marriages  and  births,  is  three 
times  as  great  or  more  on  the  populaticm,  as  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  victims  in  camp  and  in  battle. 

In  1801,  population  by  the  census,  27,349,008 

Increase  about  6.4  per  cent  in  5  years,  mostly  of  peace,     1,758,429 

In  1806,  population  by  the  census,  29,107,425 

Increase  about  4.6  per  cent,  in  16  years,  mostly  of  war,     1,854,460 

Id  1821,  population  by  the  census,  30,461,875 

Increase  nearly  7  per  cent,  in  10  years,  2,107,348 

In  1831,  population  by  the  census,  32,569,223 

Increase  nearly  3  per  cent,  in  5  years,  971,687 

In  1836,  total  population  by  the  census,  38,540,910 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  real  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  France  during  the  six  years  succeeding  the  war,  from  1815 
to  1821,  was  over  four  per  cent. ;  and  that  there  was  none,  or  scarce- 
ly any  change  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  last  nine 
years  of  the  war,  from  1806  to  1815 ;  though  the  population  of  Greft 
Britain  increased  more  rapidly  during  that  period  of  war,  than  during 
any  other  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  British  nation. 

ITALY. 

The  population  of  Italy,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  is  still  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  either  France  or  England.  Dr.  Morse  in  the 
Bi  of  his  Geography  published  in  1793,  says.— ^' Some  doubts 
have  arisen  whether  Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Pliny;  when  it  contained  14,000,000.  It  is  however  believed  that 
the  present  inhabitants  exceed  that  number."  **  It  may  not  perhaps 
be  extravagant,  if  we  assign  to  Italy  20,000,000  of  inhabitants ;  but 
some  calculations  greatly  exceed  that  number."  Mr.  McCuUoch 
states  it  in  1838  at  22,478,192. 

Italy  and  the  Italian  islands,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  contain 
about  119,555  English  square  miles.  It  is  about  twice  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales  ;  and  being  situated  in  a  very  mild  climate,  like 
all  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  it  was  much 
Jaore  favorable  to  health  and  an  increase  of  population  in  a  compare- 
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lively  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  of  civilization,  than  Eng^ 
land,  the  north  of  France  or  any  other  country  in  a  high  latitude. 
The  population  of  Italy  in  the  third  and  fourth  cenfuries,  was  pe^ 
faapa  four  times  as  dense,  and  eight  times  as  great,  as  that  of  Engiand 
and  Wales.  The  Romans  lived  by  agriculture,  and  subsisted  on 
^rain  and  vegetables ;  while  the  Britons  were  yet  in  the  pastoial 
state,  subsisted  on  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  flocks,  and  agricultare 
was  almost  unknown  among  them.    Italy  was  in  a  state  of  peace  the 

» 

most  of  the  time  for  more  than  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  more  than  four  centuries  afterwards,  and  yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  increased  in  population  more  than  thirty  per 
cent,  in  a  century,  or  doubled  in  less  than  about  three  centuries, 
during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  Roman  government,  either 
under  the  Republic  or  the  Empire. 

Italy  was  overrun  by  numerous  hordes  of  barbarians  at  several 
different  periods  in  the  fifth  century  ;  ravaged,  desolated,  most  of  the 
•arts  and  improvements  of  civilization  destroyed,  and  the  country  de- 
populated, and  probably  reduced  to  less  than  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  less  than  half  its  former  number.  This  instance  of  ra^Md 
Incline  is  not  without  a  parallel.  The  Island  of  Hayti  or  St.  Do- 
mingo, which  is  about  one  fourth  part  as  large  as  Italy,  was  estimated 
to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants  when  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1495 ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  butchery  and  oppressrons  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  made  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  compelled  them  to 
labour  incessantly  in  the  mines  without  any  regard  to  their  wants  and 
comforts,  and  without  supplying  them  with  sufHcient  food,  the  native 
inhabitants  in  a  single  generation  declined  to  less  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  Disease  of  mind  soon  preys  upon  the  body,  and  it  often 
happens  that  persons  accustomed  to  freedom,  or  affluence,  pine 
away,  and  find  a  premature  death,  when  reduced  to  poverty,  or  r*- 
strained  of  their  liberty.  When  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  are  despoiled  of  their  property,  and  reduced  from  a  state  of 
comfort  to  poverty  and  want,  like  the  Romans  in  the'fif^h  centuryi 
all  the  objects  of  life  seem  to  have  perished  ;  all  the  energies  of  tbe 
body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  are  soon  paralysed,  so  that  few  pereons 
under  such  circumstances  have  sufficient  energy  to  provide  them- 
«elj|tes  Mvdth  ]the  necessaries  of  life  apparently  within  their  power ; 
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daappointroent  and  disease  of  mind,  as  well  as  want  of  food,  preys 
QpoD  them  ;  they  become  feeble,  nervous,  and  emaciated,  and  disease 
sweeps  them  off  by  thousands. 

Slaves  have  not  the  muscular  power  to  labour  like  freemen.  Mus- 
oolar  power  depends  much  on  the  mind,  on  the  will ;  and  the  will  is 
seldom  if  ever  iirm,  energetic,  and  powerful, .  when  the  person  is 
conscious  that  some  individual,  other  than  himself  or  his  children, 
will  reap  the  reward  of  his  exertions.  Productive  industry  and  se- 
curity of  rights  and  of  property  are  as  necessary  to  cheer  up,  en- 
courage and  invigorate  the  mind,  as  they  are  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
body,  and  strengthen  it  by  exercise.  Hence  the  decline  of  the  popu- 
lation tf>f  Italy  in  the  fifth  century.  Comparatively  few  perished  by 
the  sword  ;  few  adults  perished  by  positive  starvation.  Millions  de- 
pressed in  mind  and  emaciated  in  body,  perished  by  disease,  and 
Bullions  of  children  perished  from  neglect  and  want. 

Though  Italy  remained  in  a  very  depressed  condition  until  the  be- 
giDDing  of  the*  crusades,  and  recovered  very  slowly  previous  to  that 
time,  yet  it  was  much  more  advanced  in  civilization  and  all  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  more  densely  populated  during  the  dark  ages  than  ei- 
ther France  or  England.  Perhaps  it  bad  about  9,000,000  of  inhabi- 
ttnts  at  the  commencement  of  the  12th  century,  or  about  five  times 
ssmany  as  England  and  Wales.  During  the  crusades,  and  shortly 
after  them,  many  of  the  arts  and  products  of  the  east  were  introduced 
into  Italy,  and  more  particularly  into  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  Florence 
sod  Sicily.  The  culture  and  manufacture  of  silk  was  introduced  in 
the  12th  century,  and  of  cotton  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century. 
(Vide  ante.  222-3,  and  Baiue's  History  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture, 
chapter  iv.)  From  the  time  of  the  crusades  until  some  time  after  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  Italian  republics  were  in  the  most  pros-' 
peroQs  and  flourishing  condition  of  any  part  of  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Flanders,  which  was  perhaps  equally  so,  by  reason  of  the 
woollen  mannfacture.  During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuiies,  the 
population  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy, 
Was  perhaps  trebled,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  of  Italy  doubled, 
tiKi  increased  from  about  9,000,000  to  18,000,000. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  Indii^  and  China  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  Africa,  diverted  much  of  the  trade  from  the  Italian 
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cities,  and  effected  their  prosperity  very  much ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  religious  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformation,  prevented 
much  farther  increase  of  the  population  during  the  16th,  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  so  that  it  did  not  perhaps  exceed  20,000,000,  as  esti- 
timated  by  Dr.  Morse,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  Since  the 
feudal  system  was  pretty  much  overturned  by  Napoleon,  and  the  revi- 
val of  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  has  been  a  very  perceptible  increase  in  the  popula- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  Italian  States  except  the  dominions  of  the  ?o^ ; 
amounting  to  about  2,500,000,  or  122  percent  during  the  first  forty 
years  of  the  present  century,  making  the  population  in  1840  about 
22,500,000.  « 

HOLLAND  AND  BKLOIUM. 

During  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  the  first  fif\y  yeais 
of  the  16th  century,  the  manufacture  of  wool  was  carried  on  more  ei- 
tensively  in  Flanders,  now  Belgium,  than  in  any  other  country  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  lace  was  also  very  extensive. 
These  manufactures,  and  commerce  as  their  necessary  attendant, 
sprang  up  in  the  Netherlands,  (including  Holland  as  well  as  Bel- 
gium,) during  the  time  of  the  crusades  in  the  12th  century  ;  and  audi 
were  their  effects  apon  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  their  in- 
crease in  numbers,  wealth,  revenues  and  power,  that  in  the  year 
1550  the  Netherlands  was  the  most  flourishing,  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous, in  proportion  to  its  extent,  of  any  country  in  Europe.  (Vide 
ante,  pages  171  and  172.) 

The  provinces  now  comprising  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  were  dis- 
tracted, ravaged,  and  in  some  parts  desolated  by  the  religious  wan 
and  persecutions  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  under  Philip  II,  of  Spain,  be* 
tween  the  years  1566  and  1573.  Their  manufactures,  commerce, 
productive  industry  and  the  energies  of  the  people  were  all  prostrated, 
and  their  numbers  greatly  reduced ;  but  the  seven  United  Proviooes, 
generally  known  as  Holland,  were  successful  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  Spanish  despotism,  and  maintaining  their  independence. 
Dr.  Morse  makes  the  following  remarks  in  his  geography  :  *'  In  other 
countries,  which  are  possessed  of  a  variety  of  natural  productions, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  manufactures  employed  in  roultiplyiflg 
the  riches  which  the  bounty  of  the  soil  bestows.    But  to  see  in  a 
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country  like  Holland,  large  woollen  manufactures,  where  there  are 
scarcely  any  flocks  ;  numberless  artists  employed  in  metals,  where 
there  are  no  mines ;  thousands  of  saw  mills,  where  there  is  scarcely 
any  forest ;  an  immense  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  a  country 
where  there  is  not  agriculture  enough  to  support  one  half  of  Its  in- 
habitants, is  what  must  strike  every  attentive  observer  with  admira- 
tion." 

The  manufactures  of  the  Hollanders,  including  ship  building,  fur- 
nished the  principal  materials  and  means  of  carrying  on  an  immense 
commerce;  and  their  manufactures,  fisheries  and  commerce,  with 
great  frugality,  were  the  causes  of  the  accumulation  of  their  great 
wealtl}  and  their  increase  in  numbers;  until  Holland,  with  a  territory 
(ineloding  a  part  of  Limburgh  and  Luxemburght  now  attached  to  it,) 
of  about  13,600  square  miles,  much  of  it  a  marsh  redeemed  from  the 
aea,  became  by  far  the  richest  country  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  and  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  frugality  and 
commercial  policy  of  the  Hollanders  is  vividly  pictured  by  Sir  Wm. 
Temple,  (ante.  269  and  270.) 

Though  there  were  occasionally  government  as  well  as  individual 
estimates  of  the  population  of  Holland,  yet  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
was  any  complete  census  ever  taken  of  the  population  of  either  Hol- 
land or  Belgium  until  the  year  1815.  The  population  of  the  seven 
United  Provinces,  (Holland,)  in  1620,  is  estimated  at  1,200,000  in 
Mr.  Grattan's  history  of  the  Netherlands,  chap,  xviii ;  and  Dr.  Morse 
nja  in  his  geography,  that  it  was  estimated  by  the  government  in 
1785  at  2,758,682,  but  that  it  was  then  estimated  by  M.  Pestel  at 
only  2,000,000.  But  in  either  case,  the  population  was  nearly  two 
centuries  in  doubling.  Perhaps  the  population  declined  from  1790 
to  1815,  under  the  galling  yoke  of  the  French,  and  the  continental 
ayitero  of  Napoleon. 

In  1815,  population  of  HoPd  and  Belg'm,  by  the  census,  5,424,502 
Increase  in  ten  years,  about  10}  per  cent,,  588,976 

In  1825,  population  by  the  census,  6,013,478 

^       Increase  in  twelve  years,  to  1837,  19}  per  cent.,  1,144,618 

In  1837,  estimated  population  the  same  as  Belgium  inl^  ,.,, 
1836  and  Holland  in  1838,  $  ^'^^^' 
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In  Dec'r  1836,  population  of  Belgium  by  the  census,  4,*242,600 

Id  Jan'y  1838,  population  of  Holland  by  the  census,  2,915,396 

Total,  7,157,996 

This  is  the  most  rapid  increase  of  population  which  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  any  country  of  Europe,  except  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire^ 
land  from  1801  to  1821  ;  and  it  should  be  remarked,  that  it  has  oc- 
curred in  the  most  densely  populated  country  in  Europe,  and  perhaps 
in  the  world ;  and  that  the  ratio  of  increase  appears  to  be  still  in- 
creasing as  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  increases,  and  has 
not  been  checked,  as  it  has  in  Ireland,  for  want  of  employment  and 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Holland  is  increasing  in  population,  with  a 
very  small  territory,  by  means  of  manufactures,  commerce  and  agri- 
culture combined,  having  no  mines.  Belgium,  with  a  territory  of 
only  13,214  square  miles,  (less  than  one-fourth  part  as  large  as  the 
State  of  Virginia,)  by  reason  of  its  great  mineral  reeouroee,  has  a 
more  complete  division  of  employments  among  its  citizens  than  Hd- 
iand  ;  and  by  means  of  mining,  manufactures,  agriculture  aad  do- 
mestic commerce  combined,  with  but  a  trifling  amount  of  foreign 
commerce,  has  increased  its  population  since  the  close  of  the  wan  in 
1815,  with  a  rapidity  truly  wonderful.  The  division  of  employoeots 
among  them  is  so  complete,  that  they  produce  almost  every  thing  for 
themselves,  and  have  no  occasion  to  import  much,  except  the  pro- 
ducts of  warm  climates  ;  which  do  not  come  in  competition  with,  and 
do  not  displace  and  depress  any  of  their  own  industry.  They  are 
not  afflicted  with  the  ooomas  or  frbb  traoe  ;  and  though  they  pro- 
fess the  Catholic  religion,  yet,  like  the  French  since  the  revolution, 
their  Catholicism  seems  to  sit  very  loosely  upon  them,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  exercised  much  if  any  influence  in  depressing  their 
spirit  of  independence,  enterprise,  and  genios  for  manufactures  and 
other  branches  of  productive  industry. 

RUBSfA. 

Russia  has  gained  so  many  accessions  of  territory  and  population 
within  a  century  past,  and  authors  sometimes  include  the  whole  Rub- 
sian  dominions  under  the  term  Russia ;  at  other  times  include  Poland 
and  all  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe ;  and  at  others,  include  only 
the  ancient  dominions  of  Russia  in  Europe,  that  it  is  oflen  difficult  to 
determine  to  what  extent  of  territory  their  estimates  of  population  do 
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apply.  Dr.  Morse,  in  the  edition  of  his  geography  pobliahed  in  1799, 
estimated  the  territory  of  European  Russia,  including  the  part  of  P<^ 
kiMl  then  subject  to  Ruasiat  at  1,194,976  square  miles,  iM  the  pop- 
ulation at  'iO,<K)a>000,  and  the  population  of  Asiatic  Russia  at  4,000^- 
000.  Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Bncyclopcedia  of  Greography,  says  *'tbe 
population  of  Russiay  (meaning,  I  suppose,  all  the  Ruasiam  domift- 
ioos  in  Burope  and  Asia,)  which,  in  1732,  was  rated  probably  too  low 
at  14,000,000,  had  risen  in  1702,  to  20,000,000 ;  in  1795,  to  86,- 
000,000 ;  in  1818,  to  45,500,000 ;  and  in  1824,  to  50,000,000.'" 
But  much  of  this  increase  was  caused  by  accessions  of  territory. 

The  population  of  the  European  part  of  the  Russian  donnnions  is 
eatimated  in  Balbi's  populatiob  table  of  the  world,  quoted  inr  the 
United  States  Almanac  for  1843,  p.  194,  at  44,118,600. 

Peter  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  in  1696  ;  and  at 
that  time  the  Russians  were  in  a  rude  and  barbarous  state,  with  Tsry 
little  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  or  agriculture ;  scarcely  any 
productiTO  industry  or  employment,  but  war^  hunting,  and  tendisg 
their  floclcs;  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  comforts  of  life;  and  tlie 
mortality  necessarily  so  great,  that  it  was  impossible  kf  the  popu- 
lation to  increase  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent,  in  a  century.  This 
great  prince  did  more  for  the  real  welfare  of  h»  country,  than  was 
ever  done  before  by  any  monarch,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  He 
(raveled  into  Holland  and  England,  spent  some  time  as  a  labourer  In 
their  ship-yards,  in  learning  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  me- 
chaoic  arts  of  those  countries,  which  he  laboured  to  introduee^  asd 
finally  succeeded  in  introducing  into  bis  dominions;  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  advancement  of  his  subject  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  agriculture,  mining,  and  commerce ;  and  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  his  country  in  productive  indu&try,  the  comforts  of  life,  population, 
wealth  and  power. 

The  present  territory  of  European  Russia,  comprising  Polish  Rus- 
sia, Finland,  and  the  Crimea,  estimated  as  above  by  M.  Balbl  to  ton- 
tun  44,118^600.  inhabitants,  has  an  area  (^  about  1,400,000  English 
■luare  miles.  Perhaps  it  contained  a  population  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  fiftewth  century,  of  about  12,000,000 
of  miserable  barbarians.  As  the  inhabitants  were  a  hardy,  robust 
me,  without  any  ideas  of  fashion  and  luiury,  they  generally  married 

43 
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young,  and  their  simple  habits  were  well  adapted  to  a  rapid  increase 

of  population,  as  soon  as  they  acquired  comfortable  dwellings,  and  a 

sufficient  supply  of  clothing  and  other  comforts,  to  protect  them  from 

the  severity  of  the  climate.     Perhaps  they  increased  during  the  dx* 

teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  thirty*tbree  and  a  third  per  cent, 

and  amounted  in  the  year  1700  to  16,000,000 ;  increased  in  50  yean 

to  1750,  about  25  per  cent. 

In  1750,  estimated  population,  20,000,000 

Increase  in  25  years,  20  per  cent.,  4,000,000 

In  1775,  estimated  population,  24,000,000 

Increase  in  15  years,  15  per  cent,  3,600,000 

In  1790,  estimated  population,  27,600,000 

Increase  in  10  years,  10  per  cent,  2,650,000 

In  1800,  estimated  population,  30,250^000 

Increase  during  each  decennial  period,  from  1800  to 
1840, 10  per  cent,  making  the  whole  population  in 
1840,  aboui  44,500,000 

The  population  of  European  Russia  will  double  at  this  rate  in 

seventy.four  years. 

DKNMAftK. 

Denmark  comprises  an  area  of  about  31,856  English  sqoare 

miles. 

In  1801,  population  by  the  census,  1,527,000 

Increase  in  88  years,  82.3  per  cent,  506,265 

In  1884,  population  by  the  census,  2,083,265 

showing  an  increase  of  a  fraction  over  nine  per  cent.,  in  each  period 

of  ten  years.    The  population  will  double  at  this  rate  in  about 

seventy-nine  years. 

cana1>a. 

The  country  now  known  as  Canada  was  discovered,  colonized,  aai 

settled  by  the  French,  by  the  name  of  the  **  Province  of  Quebec;" 

conquered  by  the  British  in  1759 ;  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 

Upper  and  Lower  Canada  by  the  British  ParUannent  in  1701 ;  and 

re-united  into  one  province  in  1843*    The  inhabitants  at  the  time  of 

the  conquest  in  1759,  exclusive  of  the  native  Indians,  were  entirely 

French,  and  are  estimated  1^  Mr.  MoCuUoch,  in  his  Gazetteer,  as 

amounting  to  about  70,000  ;  and  that  the  descendents  of  these  70,000 
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French  amottotad  in  1881  to  upwards  of  400,000 ;  which,  he  re- 
marks, is  '^  the  most  rapid  increase,  probably,  of  any  on  record,  from 
births  alone.''  And  it  undoubtedly  is  so,  if  we  except  our  iVee  states, 
and  the  case  of  the  Israelites  while  in  the  land  of  Bgypt.  The 
Caaodian  French  are  almost  all  plain,  frugal,  and  moderately  indue- 
irious  peasants  ;  of  very  little  intelligence,  enterprise,  avarice,  am- 
bition, or  energy  of  character ;  mostly  poor,  and  far  removed  from 
the  vices  and  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  of  large  cities ;  contented, 
cheerful,  honest,  hospitable  and  happy.  They  cling  with  uncommon 
tenacity  to  their  ancient  prejudices  and  customs.  They  are  in  that 
condition  of  all  others  best  calculated  to  promote  a  rapid  increase  of 
population.  The  vices,  luxuries,  corruptions  and  excitements  of 
large  cities,  not  only  undermine  the  health,  and  weaken  the  consti- 
tution of  man,  but  contribute  much  to  shorten  human  life,  to  dis- 
courage and  diminish  marriages  and  births,  and  to  check  the  increase 
of  population.  The  increase  from  births  is  greater  in  every  country 
among  its  peasantry,  or  yeomanry,  than  in  its  cities ;  and  much  of 
the  increase  of  its  cities  is  by  reason  of  inhabitants  from  the  country, 
and  young  men  in  particular,  constantly  removing  froni  the  country 
into  villages,  and  from  villages  into  cities. 

Mr.  Pothergill,  in  the  Toronto  Almanac  for  1880,  part  1st,  page  69, 
says  the  Province  of  Quebec  contained  in  1788,  by  enumeratton, 
118,000  inhabitants,  French  and  English,  exclusive  of  about  10,000 
loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States,  who  went  to  the  province 
during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution ;  making  in  all  but 
123,000.  Call  it,  in  1788,  125,000;  of  these,  probably  110,000 
were  of  French  descent,  and  but  15)000  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Iru^ 
descent.  .According  to  this  calculation  the  French  population  in- 
creased the  first  ten  years  after  the  conquest,  twenty  per  cent.,  to 
64,000,  twenty  per  cent  the  next  ten  years  to  101,000,  and  at  the 
•ame  rate  the  last  four  years  to  110,000  in  the  year  1788.  The 
French  population  of  Canada  must  have  increased  nearly  twenty  per 
eent  in  seven  years,  anoounting  in  1790  to  180,000,  and  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  per  cent  each  ten  years  from  that  time,  up  to  the  year  1840 ; 
unonnting  in  1800  to  169,000 ;  in  1810  to  220,000 ;  in  1820  to 
286,000 ;  in  1880  to  870,000 ;  in  1840  to  481,000 ;  and  in  1844  to 
584,000,  of  whom  618,565  were  m  Lower  Canada.    These  aston* 
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iekiDg  results  are  produced  by  eurly^  marriages,  and  plain,  simpla^ 
and  frugal  habits. 

The  fact  appears  to  be  estaUidied,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  pops* 
lation  of  Ireland  increases  much  faster  than  the  Protestants.  All  the 
officers  of  the  government  and  the  principal  part  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent  and  better  classes  of  people  in  Ireland  are  protestants.  The 
peasantry  and  lower  classes  marry  earlier  and  more  generally  thao 
the  educated  und  ambitious,  and  have  more  children  ;  which  aooouoti 
for  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  Catholics  than  the  Protestants  in 
that  country.  Similar  causes  have  operated  in  Canada.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants,  prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  were  military  and 
civil  officers  of  government,  half  pay  officers,  land  agents,  &&  &&, 
and  their  families.  The  decennial  natural  increase  of  the  population, 
other  than  the  French,  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-five  per  cent ;  five 
per  cent  less  than  the  French,  by  which  the  15,009  in  1763  wooid 
increase  to  about  63,000  in  1840. 

The  emigration  from  Europe  was  comparatively  small  until  afler 
the  war,  and  was  but  about  40,000,  or  a  little  over  13,000  annoallj, 
for  three  years  ending  in  1828.     It  is  stated  in  McCuUoch's  Gazet- 
teer, title  Canada,  that  "The  number  of  immigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  landed  at  Quebec  in  the  nine  years  ending  in  1838, 
amounted  to  263,080 ;  of  these  165,000  proceeded  to  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince ;  but  of  the  whole  number  from  fif^y  to  sixty  per  cent  re-eoii- 
grated,  afler  %  short  residence,  to  the  United  States.    The  greatest 
Bumber  which  emigrated  in  any  one  year  was  in  1832,  when  51,746 
arrived  at  Quebec ;  the  smallest  number  was  in  1838,  when  4,092  only 
reached  that  port    Within  the  period  spoken  of,  there  were  50,000 
estimated  to  have  reached  the  ^provinces  by  way  of  New  .York  and 
the  Erie  canal ;  a  like  proportion  of  whom  also  re-emigraled.  (Lord 
Durham's  Rep.  pp.  76  and  77.")    This  would  make  about  340,0M 
emigrants  to  Canada  by  way  of  Quebec  and  New  York  in  ten  yeais 
ending  in  1839,  over  half  of  whom,  accenting  to  Lord  Durham's  Re* 
port,  re-emigrated  to  the  United  States,  leaving  ahout  170,000,  wiio 
increased  during  the  ten  years  to  over  200,000.    The  increase,  by 
meaa!is  of  immigration  during  each  decennial  period,  including  their 
children,  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  from  1783  to  1790,  about 
10,000  ;  from  1790  to  1800,  15,000 ;   1800  to  1814),  about  20,000 ; 
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1810  to  1880,  about  50,000 ;  1820  to  IdSO,  about  100,000  ;  and  from 
1880  to  1840,  about  200,000,  as  above  stated ;  and  from  1840  to 
1844,  probably  76,000.  On  calculating  the  decennial  increase  of 
these  emigrants  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  end  of  each  period, 
it  would  make  the  whole  population  of  the  two  provinces,  in  1840, 
about  1,060,000 ;  and  in  1844, 1,199«704,  as  stated  in  the  following 
table. 

The  American  Almanac  for  1846  gives  the  population  as  stated 
in  the  following  table  for  1844 ;  the  editor  was  so  careless  as  to  give 
DO  date,  but  as  he  gives  the  crops  for  the  year  1848, 1  infer  that  tho 
ceasoa  most  have  been  taken  the  following  year.  Mr.  Murray,  in 
his  geography,  says  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  was  but  T7,000 
in  1811 ;  151,000  in  1824,  and  188,000  in  1828.  Mr.  McCulloch, 
in  his  Gazetteer,  states  the  population  of  Lower  Canada  in  1881  at 
511,917 ;  and  that  of  Upper  Canada  in  1835  at  886,461.  The  state- 
ment of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  in  1881,  and  of  Lower  Can- 
ada in  1885,  are  but  estimates  of  the  author. 

PopnkttoA  in  1831.  1835.  1844. 

Of  Lower  Canada,  511,917  570,000  698,649 

Upper  Canada,  250,000  886,461  506,055 

^^^^^^-^^^^^^  ^^^^^^mm^^^^^  ^^^^m^mm^mm^^^ 

Total,  761,917  906,461  1,199,704 

Of  the  698,649  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  in  1844, 518,565  are 
stated  to  be  natives  of  Canadd  of  French  origin  ;  85,075  natives  of 
British  origin ;  11,886  natives  of  England  ;  44,002  natives  of  Ire- 
land;  18,841  natives  of  Scotland;  11,948  natives  of  the  United 
States ;  2,858  natives  of  Continental  Europe ;  and  the  nativity  of 
the  others,  6,484,  is  not  given.  There  are  also  several  thousand 
Ciimdian  French  in  Upper  Canada. 

These  facts  show  that  the  increase  of  the  population  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada  in  nine  years,  from  1885  to  1844,  was  about  thirty- 
two  and  a  third  per  cent.,  equal  to  nearly  thirty -six  per  cent,  in  ten 
yean }  the  per  cent  of  increase  being  greater  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  the  United  States.  The  great  emigration  to  Canada  during  the 
hit  eighteen  years,  has  been  induced  by  the  expenditure  of  large 
^nas  of  money  by  corporations,  as  well  as  by  the  British  Govern- 
QMnt,  in  making  canals  and  other  public  improvements,  which  has 
famished  emplo3rment  to  great  numbers  of  labourer^,  and  given 
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unusual  life  and  activity  to  business  and  ^terprise  in  that  coantry. 
The  Canadians  have  also  imported  large  quantities  of  wheat  during 
the  last  few  years,  from  the  North- Western  States,  and  sent  it  to 
England  as  Colonial  produce,  subject  to  only  a  nominal  duty.  The 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws  will  enable  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
supply  the  English  markets  with  wheat,  and  cut  off  this  trade ;  the 
public  improvements  in  Canada  will  soon  be  completed,  and  both  of 
these  sources  of  prosperity  to  the  Canadians  will  then  be  dhed  op, 
and  they  will  relapse  into  the  same  dormant  oonditbn  as  existed 
there  prior  to  the  commencement  of  these  large  expenditures  of 
money. 

They  import  from  Great  Britain  almost  every  thing  they  use  and 
wear,  including  even  much  of  ready  made  c^thing,  and  boots  and 
shoes,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
be  otherwise  than  poor.  Free  trade  with  Oreat  Britain  prevents 
them  from  manufacturing  for  themselves  ;  deranges  the  division  of 
employments ;  discourages  and  depresses  industry  ;  and  hangs  upon 
them  like  an  incubus,  exhausting  their  money,  and  the  proceeds  of 
all  their  products  that  will  sell,  to  enrich  the  manufacturers  of 
England.  The  lumbering,  fur  and  fishing  business,  as  well  as  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys,  are  of  immense  consequence  to  the 
Canadians ;  and  were  it  not  for  these  sources  of  prosperity,  they 
would  be  as  poor  as  the  Irish.  Though  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the 
population  has  been  greater  in  Canada  duringtthe  last  ten  years^tban 
in  the  United  States,  yet  their  increase  of  wealth  has  barely  kept 
pace  with  their  population,  and  they  are  as  poor  as  they  were  half  a 
century  since.  They  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  febe  t&ai^s 
with  England,  all  the  time,  and  we  have  only  a  part  of  the  tioie. 
Whenever  we  have  attempted  to  supply  ourselves  by  our  own  indus- 
try, with  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  we  have  improved  oar 
condition  as  a  people ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  free  trade  and 
large  importations  of  foreign  goods,  we  have  relapsed  again  into  a 
condition  bordering  on  bankruptcy ;  while  the  Canadians  have  been 
constantly  exhausted,  and  kept  so  poor  by  free  trade,  as  to  be  unable 
to  get  sufficient  credit  to  have  even  the  ups  and  downs  of  prosperity 
«nd  bankruptcy  in  succession. 
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MEXICO.    . 

Mr.  Murray  says  in  his  Geography  : — "  The  population  of  Mexico, 
which  had  previously  been  estimated  on  the  most  vague  oonjecturoy 
has  been  computed  by  Humboldt  with  extraordinary  care.    He  copied 
from  the  archives  of  the  viceroy  a  statement  containing  the  results  of 
an  enumeration  made  in  1793,  by  which  the  number  was  rated  at 
4,483,529.     This  census  was  taken,  boweveri  in  opposition  to  those 
popular  apprehensions  and  prejudices  with  which  such  an  enumera- 
tion is  always  viewed ;  and  the  real  amount  might  be  at  least  a  sixth 
more,  or  5,200,000.     Afler  carefully  comparing  the  numbers  of 
births  and  deaths,  and  observing  the  progress  of  agriculture,  the  in- 
creased  amount  of  duties  on  consumption,  and  the  many  new  houses 
everywhere  building,  he  considered  that  the  population  in  1823  might 
be  safely  estimated  at  6,800,000.'^    In  a  supplement  to  the  edition  of 
this  Geography,  published  by  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1843,  it  is  said  that  a  recent  census  of  Mexico  returns  offi-^ 
cioUy,  7,044,140  inhabitants.     Mr.  McCulloch  says  it  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Poinsett  in  1825  at  6,500,000 ;  by  Mr.  Ward  in  1827  at 
8,000,000 ;  and  by  M.  Chevalier  in  1835  at  7,000,000. 

M.  Humboldt's  estimates  are  entitled  to  great  credit,  and  perhaps 
the  early  enumerations  of  the  inhabitants  in  Mexico,  as  in  all  other 
couQtries,  were  defective.  In  1793,  estimated  population  according 
to  M.  Humboldt,  5,200,000 

Increase  in  30  years,  to  1823,  about  25  per  cent,  1*300,000 


In  1823,  estimated  population,  6,500,000 

Increase  in  18  years,  to  1841,  about  8i  per  cent  544,140 

In  1841,  population  by  the  census,  7,044,140 

M.  Chevalier  estimated  the  different  classes  of  the  population  in 
1835  as  follows : — Ist,  the  Chapetones,  or  pure  Spaniards,  24,000  ; 
H  the  Creoles,  or  native  whites  of  European  descent,  1,300,000 ; 
H  Indians,  or  native  Mexicans,  8,800,000  ;  4th,  the  mixed  castes, 
QomprisiBg  Mestieoes,  Mnlattoes,  Zambos,  Quadroone,  and  Quin- 
<«raoii8, 1,900,000. 
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COBA. 

Mr.  Murray  states  the  population  of  Cuba  in  1775  and  18S{7t  inhis 

geography,  (which  very  nearly  agrees  with  Mr.  McCuHoch,)  as  ib)« 

lows : 

1775.  1827- 

Whites,  96,440  311,051 

Free  mulattoes,  10,327  57,514 

Free  blacks,  1 1 ,520  48,980 

Slaves,                '  44,383  28d«942 


Total,  171,620  704,487 

Mr.  McCulIoch  says  that  by  a  census  in  1791,  the  population 
amounted  to  272,140  ;  and  by  the  census  of  1817,  to  551,998,  and 
he  estimated  it  then  (1839)  at  over  900,000. 

The  culture  of  sugar  and  coffee  has  increased  with  wonderfnl  ra- 
pidity, but  has  not  much  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  wants  of  the 
commercial  world  ;  and  therefore  prices  have  kept  up,  and  have  not 
fallen  seventy-five  per  cent.,  as  has  been  the  case  with  cotton,  during 
the  last  seventy  years.  Their  most  important  manufactures  consist 
of  making  sugar,  mollasses  and  rum,  the  preparation  of  coffee,  the 
making  of  cigars,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
minor  staples  of  the  island.  These  pursuits  furnish  profitable  em- 
ployment to  great  numbers  of  whites,  as  well  as  of  slaves,  and  pro- 
duced the  rapid  increase  of  the  white  population  (partly  by  immigra- 
tion, but  mostly  by  natural  increase,)  indicated  in  the  above  table,  of 
nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  every  ten  years ;  doubling  in  about 
thirtytwo  years.  Mr,  McCulloch  says  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
island,  at  an  average  of  five  years  ending  with  1837,  amounted  to 
$8,048,581  a  year  ;  while  the  revenues  of  Mexico  for  five  years, 
from  1827  to  1831  inclusive,  amounted  to  but  $72,556,182,  or  an 
average  of  #14,511,226  annually,  with  a  population  nearly  eight 
times  as  numerous. 

POETO  EtCO. 

The  area  of  Porto  Rico  comprises  8,700  square  miles.  Mr.  Utfr- 
ray  says,  in  his  geography,  that  in  1778  the  popslation  vashiK 
70,278 ;  and  that  it  amounted,  by  the  official  cenaus  of  1880,  lo 
823,838.  Mr.  McCulloch  says,  in  his  Gazetteer,  that  the  populsiwfl 
in  1788  did  not  exceed  80,650 ;  whereas  it  amounted  in  1886;  ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  to  357,086. 
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Statement  of  the  number  and  claasea  of  the  population  according 

to  the  censuses  of  the 

Yean  1830.  1836. 

Whites,  162,311  188,869 

Free  mulattoes,  }  n,^  oo-r  101,275 

Free  blacks,       5  i^^-fiw/  26,124 

Slaves,  34,240  41,818 

Total,  323,838  358,086 

Increase  of  the  whites  in  six  years,  26,556,  equal  to  16^  per  cent; 
and  the  increase  of  the  slaves  is  over  20  per  cent ;  while  there  is 
scarcely  any  increase  of  free  colored  persons. 

SPAIN. 

The  population  of  Spain  prior  to  the  present  century  was  much 
more  uncertain  than  that  of  England.  Mr.  McCulloch  says,  "  In 
1787  the  population  amounted  to  10,268,150,  or  perhaps  10,500,000, 
as  it  is  believed  on  apparently  good  grounds,  that  the  official  returns 
were  below  the  mark  ;  and  since  then  it  has  increased  nearly  two 
millions.''  He  gives  the  area  at  182,758  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
olation  at  12,168,774. 

The  climate  of  Spain  is  warm,  mild  and  favorable  to  an  increase 
of  population  with  a  pretty  small  amount  of  comforts  ;  much  of  it  is 
very  productive,  and  the  Spaniards,  during  the  15th  and  first  half  of 
the  16th  century,  were,  next  to  the  Italian  States,  the  most  enter- 
prising of  any  people  in  Burope,  and  quite  as  much  advanced  in  the 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures.  It  is  propable  that  at  the  close  of 
the  career  of  Charles  V,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  pop-' 
uktion  of  Spain  was  nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  and  amounted 
to  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  millions  ;  that  the  swarms  of  priests  and 
monks  during  the  despotic  reigns  of  Philip  II,  Philip  III,  Philip  IV, 
Charles  II,  and  their  successors,  together  with  the  combined  tyranny 
of  the  government  and  of  the  Popish  Inquisition  during  a  century  and 
&n  half,  reduced  the  population  to  about  9,000,000  or  9,500,000  in 
the  year  1700.  The  country  revived  a  little  during  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  the  population  increased  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent.,  and 
unounted  to  nearly  10,500,000  in  1787,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  McCul- 
loch ;  and  since  the  iron  reign  of  the  inquisition  and  of  feudalism  was 
44 
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broken  by  Napoleon,  it  bas  probably  inoreased  during  the  last  bdf 
century  nearly  two  millions,  or  about  eighteen  per  cent. 

Some  have  supposed  the  emigration  to  America  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decline  of  the  population  of  Spain ;  but  this  sup- 
position is  not  correct  According  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  MoCulloch 
in  his  Gazetteer,  the  whole  population  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
continent  of  America  of  Spanish  descent  in  1840,  was  less  than 
4,500,000 ;  though  those  of  English  and  Scotch  descent  then  num- 
bered over  12,500,000. 

1550.  1B40. 

Inhabitants  of  Spain,  13,500,000     12,200,000 

Do.        in  America  of  Spanish  descent,       100,000      4,500,000 

Total  of  Spanish  descent,  18,600,000    16,700,000 

Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  4,400,000     18,500,000 

Do.        in  America  of  British  descent,  12,500,000 


Total  of  British  descent,  31,600,000 

What  a  contrast  between  the  relative  Increase  of  the  two  people! 
Mr.  McCulloch  says,  that  according  to  the  official  returns  of  the 
census  of  1787,  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  descriptions,  including  61,617 
monks,  32,500  nuns,  and  2,'M)5  inquisitors,  amounted  to  188,625  in* 
dividuals,  (Townsend,  II.  213  ;)  and  that  in  1883  they  amounted  to 
175,574  individuals,  of  whom  61,727  were  monks,  and  24,007  nuns. 
Independent  of  the  depressing  influence  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, what  country  could  flourish  with  such  an  immense  army  of 
priests,  inquisitors,  monks  and  nuns,  devouring  their  substance  t 
Spain,  Mexico,  and  all  the  Spanish  American  states  and  oolonisib 
have  been  ruled  for  centuries  by  a  clerical,  landed,  and  military 
aristocracy  ;  and  no  country  ever  yet  flourished  under  such  a  domi* 
nion,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  the  government,  whether  repob- 
lican,  democratic,  or  monarchical.  In  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  a  more  commercial  and  manufacturing  spirit  prevails,  and  pre- 
dominates  over  the  priesthood  and  the  military ;  I  say  manufacturiag, 
because  the  expense  of  making  sugar,  molasses  and  rum,  from  the 
cane,  is  about  as  great  as  the  culture  of  the  cane. 

CHINA  AND  JAPAN. 

The  area  of  China  proper  has  been  generally  estimated  at  about 
1,300,000  square  miles  :  Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  it  at  1,348,670. 
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The  population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  150,000|000  to 
960,379,897.  The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  number  according  to  the 
government  oensus  in  1813.  Perhaps  no  credence  should  be  given 
to  any  of  the  pretended  government  or  official  statements,  but  all 
persons  who  have  visited  China  agree  that  the  population  is  exceed- 
ingly dense,  as  much  or  more  so  than  the  best  peopled  countries  of 
Europe ;  and  as  the  whole  country  lies  between  the  twentieth  and 
forty-aecond  degree  of  latitude,  partly  in  a  warm  and  partly  in  a 
temperate  climate^  and  the  territory  is  nearly  half  as  large  as  that 
part  of  Europe  lying  below  the  sixty-second  degree  of  latitude,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  population  equals  or  nearly  so,  the 
whole  population  of  Europe :  and  amounts  to  from  200,000,000  to 
250,000,000.  Belgium  has  over  three  hundred  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  England  and  Wales  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five,  and  if  we  allow  China  an  average  of  two  hundred  !o  the  English 
square  mile,  the  population  would  amount  to  over  260,000,000. 

The  area  of  Japan  is  said  to  be  about  266,600  square  miles,  or 
four  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the 
population  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  twenty  to  fifty  mil- 
lions. It  is  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  quite  likely  may  amount  to 
forty  millions,  and  perhaps  more.  Though  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
have  had  very  Httle  commerce  or  intercourse  with  other  nations,  yet 
China  in  particular  embraces  so  many  degrees  of  latitude  and  grades 
of  climate,  and  its  productions  are  so  various  and  great,  its  internal 
improvements  and  domestic  commerce  so  extensive,  and  the  division 
of  employments  among  the  people  so  complete,  that  enough  is  pro- 
duced in  the  country  to  supply  nearly  all  the  real  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple without  the  aid  of  foreign  commerce.  And  the  density  of  the 
population  of  China  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the  productive 
industry  of  the  Chinese  was  greater,  and  the  state  of  the  mechanic 
arts,  manufactures  and  agriculture  more  flourishing  among  them, 
than  it  was  in  uiy  country  of  Europe  a  century  since. 

Since  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Tartars,  about  two  centuries 
since,  the  country  has  had  uninterrupted  pe&ce ;  the  people  have  en- 
joyed freedmn  of  opinion,  and  perfect  liberty  on  all  matters  of  reli- 
gious exercise  and  worship ;  and  fpom  the  accounts  of  voyagers,  tra- 
velleis,  merchants,  and  missionaries  who  have  visited  tbo  countiy,  as 
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well  as  the  official  reports  of  the  government,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  population  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  Europe,  and  has  perhaps  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  Notwithstanding  the  impression  which  generally  prevails 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  that  the  people  of  hot  climatea  are 
so  much  enervated  by  the  heat  as  to  be  naturally  feeble  and  indolent, 
and  unfitted  for  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labour,  or  a  very 
high  degree  of  productive  industry,  it  is  affirmed  by  M.  Compte  in 
La  Traits  de  Legislation  Li  v.  IIL  Chap.  XXXI L  that  the  activity 
and  productive  industry  of  the  Chinese  is  much  greater  in  the  soath- 
ern  part  of  the  empire  below  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  than 
it  is  in  the  northern  part,  above  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  of  latitude. 

The  Turks  first  entered  Europe  nearly  five  centuries  since,  and 
took  Constantinople  in  the  year  1453  ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  population  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  including  Greece, 
has  declined  under  their  dominion,  from  about  15,000,000  to  lees  than 
10,000,000 ;  and  that  the  decline  of  the  population  of  Turkey  in 
Asia,  and  Egypt,  has  been  still  greater.  What  a  contrast  between 
the  progress  of  these  two  nations !  The  British  have  had  dominion 
over  a  large  portion  of  Indostan  for  more  than  half  a  century,  during 
which  time,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  has  about  doubled,  and 
the  population  of  China  and  nearly  all  the .  countries  of  the  civi- 
lized world  has  greatly  increased.  What  evidence  have  we  that 
either  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  Indostan  has  increased  at  all  1 
During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  up  to  within 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  past,  nearly  all  western  Europe  was  suppli- 
ed with  cotton  goods  from  Indostan  ;  but  now  that  country  is  filled 
with  English  go<^s,  and  the  prices  reduced  so  low  that  the  natives  can 
scarcely  obtain  a  subsistence  by  spinning  and  weaving  by  hand ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  they  are  reduced  to  the  most  abject  poverty  and 
distress. 

These  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  the  mere  form  of  government  has 
but  little  if  any  influence  upon  population,  though  it  is  much  influ- 
enced by  the  measures^ind  policy  of  the  government ;  that  climate 
has  less  influence  upon  it  than  religious  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical 
dominion;  that  it  may  increase  rapidly  in  the  severe  climate  and 
under  the  stern  despotism  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or  the  warm  aan 
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and  milder  domini9n  of  th6  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  principles  of 
religious  toleration  ;  that  though  it  has  increased  in  China  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Tartars,  and  perhaps  increased  under  some  of  the 
saccessors  of  Mahomet,  yet  it  has  sunk  under  the  combined  influence 
of  Mahoroetanism,  and  Tartaric  indolence  and  stupidity  in  Turkey  ; 
that  it  will  increase  either  with  or  without  slavery,  and  under  any 
system  of  despotism,  eith^er  of  government  or  religion,  or  both  com- 
bined, provided  they  concur  in  encouraging  and  fostering  the  me- 
chanic arts,  and  productive  industry ;  but  will  not  increase  much  in 
tbe  States  of  the  Church,  under  the  immediate  civil  and  religious  do- 
xnioion  of  the  Pope,  nor  under  the  dominion  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
military,  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Mexico,  who  pursue  a  policy 
tending  to  discourage  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce, 
though  all  the  people  may  be  nominally  free,  and  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  a  republican  form  of  government 

The  causes  which  affect  population  diirectly  are,  first,  climate ; 
secondly,  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people ;  thirdly,  early  mar- 
riages ;  and  lastly,  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Government  and  reli- 
gion, both  exercise  a  great  influence  in  stimulating  or  depressing  in- 
dustry, and  encouraging  or  discouraging  economy,  and  thereby  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  comforts  of  life,  and  indirectly  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  upon  population.  The  history  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the  French  of  Canada,  show  the  eflTect  of 
early  marriages  upon  the  increase  of  population,  and  that  an  increase 
of  population  is  not  a  certain  indication  of  the  prosperity  of  a  coun- 
try. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ON  THE  EMIGRATION  TO,  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLO- 
NIES AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  ;  THE  EMIGRATION  TO,  POPULATION 
OP,  AND  RATIO  OF  MORTALITY  OF  THE  UNPTED  STATES  PROM  1790 
TO  1840  ;  THE  MORTALITY  OP  THE  ARMY  AT  THE  SEVERAL  BQU- 
TARY  POSTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  SHOWING  THE  EFFECT  OF 
CLIMATE  ON  HEALTH  AND  MORTALITY  ;  THE  EMIGRATION  TO, 
•POPULATION  OP,  AND  MORTALITY  OP  BACH  CLASS  OP  WHITE  PER- 
SONS IN  EACH  OP  THE  THREE  GREAT  DIVISIONS  OP  THE  UNITXD 
STATES  ;  FIRST,  THE  FREE  STATES  ;  SECONDLY,  THE  SLAVE  STATES 
NORTH  OF  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH  DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE  J  AND  LASTLY 
OF  THE  SLAVE  STATES  SOUTH  OF  THE  THIRTY-PIPTH  PARALLEL  OF 
LATITUDE  ;  SHOWINO  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  NORTHERN  AND  SOLITHERN 
CLIMATE  ON  MORTALITY,  LONGEVITY,  AND  POPULATION. 

Mr.  Hinton,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  I.  p.  98,  slRtes 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hutcbinson^s  «<  History. of  the  settlement  of 
tlip  New  England  oolonies,'^  that  during  ten  years  next  prior  to 
1640,  the  number  of  Puritans  who  came  over  to  New  finglaod 
amounted  to  21,000.  The  first  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth 
was  in  1620,  and  several  thousand  came  over  during  the  first  ten 
years ;  and  if  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  is  correct,  the  whole 
number  in  1640,  taking  the  natural  increase  into  consideratioB,  must 
have  been  over  32,000. 

As  the  Puritans  came  into  power  in  England  under  Cromwell, 
their  emigration  was  checked,  and  almost  ceased,  until  the  restoration 
in  1660. 

Having  settled  in  a  new  country,  being  generally  very  poor,  and 
having  few  comforts,  the  mortality  must  have  been  great  among 
them  compared  with  what  it  is  now,  probably  nearly  as  great  as  the 
average  mortality  then  was  of  France  and  England  ;  and  instead  of 
the  population  doubling  from  natural  increase  alone  in  twenty-six 
years,  as  it  has  during  the  present  century,  it  did  not  double,  with 
early  marriages  and  frugal  habits,  short  of  forty-five  years,  at  any 
time  during  the  17th  century. 
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Call  the  population  o{  the  New  England  colonies  in  the 

year  1640, 
Natural  increase  in  45  years  to  1685, 
Immigrants  and  their  children,  perhaps 


S51 


32,000 
32,000 
16,000 


In  1685,  estimated  population, 

Natural  increase  in  16  years,  35  per  cent., 

Immigrants  and  their  children,  perhaps 

In  1701,  population  as  stated  in  the  American  Almanac^ 
Natural  increase  in  35  years, 
Immigrants  and  their  children,  perhaps 

In  1736,  estimated  population, 

Natural  increase  in  13  years,  30  per  cent., 

Immigrants  and  their  children, 

In  1749,  population  as  stated  in  the  American  Almanac, 
Natural  increase  in  26  years,  70  per  cent.. 
Immigrants  and  their  children,  nearly  2,000  annually, 


80,000 
28,000 
12,000 

120,000 

120,000 

40,000 

280,000 
84,000 
21,000 

385,000 

269,000 

51,000 


In  1775,  population  as  estimated  in  the  following  table,         705,000 

Population  of  the  present  United  States  of  America  while  British  col- 
oDies,  estimated  for  1701,  1749  and  1775,  and  total  population  by 
the  census  of  1790  and  that  of  1800. 


In  1701. 

In  1749. 

Id  1775. 

, _.,*- — 

F 

Id  1700.           In  ISOK 

New  Hampihire, 

10,000 

30,000 

80,000 

141,899^^ 

183,762 

Maasachosettfi, 

70,000 

210,000 

300,000 

378,717 

423,245 

Maine, 

10,000 

50,000 

96,540 

151,719 

Klwie  Isltnd, 

10,000 

35,000 

55,000 

69,110 

69,122 

Connecticut, 

30,000 

100,000 

180,000 

238,141 

251,002 

Vennoiit, 

40,000 

85,416 

154,466 

New  York, 

30,000 

100,000 

200,000 

340,120 

586,756 

New  Jewey, 

15,000 

60,000 

120,000 

184,139 

211,949 

PeimtylTania, 

30,000 

200,000 

325,000 

434,373 

602,365 

Ohio, 

45,365 

Tai^ifim^ 

4,875 

Total, 

185,000 

745,000 

1,350,000 

1,968,455 

2,684,625 

Delaware, 

5,000 

25,000 

40,000 

59,096 

64,273 

Bthryland, 

20,000 

100,000 

210,000 

319,728 

341,548 

Virginia, 

70,000 

250,000 

540,000 

748,308 

880,200 

District  of  Columbia, 

14,093 

North  Carolina, 

20,000 

80,000 

260,000 

393,751 

478,103 

South  Carolina, 

7,000 

50,000 

160,000 

249,073 

345,591 

Georpa, 

10,000 

40,000 

82,548 

162,101 

Kentucky, 

73,077 

220,955 

Tennessee, 

35,791 

105,602 

Mflaiasippi, 

8,850 

Total, 

122,000 

515,000 

1,250,000 

1.961,372 

2,621,316 

Giand  total, 

307,000 

1,260,000 

2,600,000 

3,929,827 

5,305,941 
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The  above  estimatee  of  the  population  of  the  colooies  of  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  New  Jereey  and  Pennsjlvaaia  in  1701  and  in  1749, 
are  taken  from  the  American  Almanac  for  1830«  pp.  177  and  178 ; 
except  that  the  estimates  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  and  Del- 
aware in  1749  is  there  put  down  together  at  250,000 ;  which  is  too 
high  to  be  probable,  when  the  population  of  those  States  in  1790  is 
taken  into  (jonsideratlon.    The  population  of  the  southern  colonies 
is  there  estimated  in  1701  at  but  77,000,  to  which  I  have  added 
45,000,  making  1^2,000.    Calling  Delaware  25,000  in  1749,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  southern  colonies  then  amounted  to  but 
276,000,  according  to  the  American  Almanac,  which  appears  to  me 
too  low,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  population  of  those 
states  in  1700  and  1800,  and  the  exports  of  those  colonies  to  Great 
Britain  from  1720  to  1760,  on  page  179  of  the  same  almanac    For 
these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Ramsaj  and 
Mr.  McCal],  I  have  raised  the  estimate  of  the  southern  colonies  in 
1701,  45,000 ;  and  in  1749,  289,000,  many  of  whom  were  slaves ; 
making  the  aggregate  of  the  southern  colonies  in  1749,  515,000 ; 
and  of  all  the  colonies,  1,260,000  ;  instead  of  1,046,000,  as  estimated 
in|ttie  American  Almanac 
Whe  slave  trade  must  have  been  carried  on  very  actively  from 
1750  to  W75,  and  again  from  the  close  of  the  revolutionaiy  war  in 
1783,  to  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1790.    I  have  estimated  the 
population  of  1775  from  the  census  of  1790,  and  the  estimates  of  Dr. 
Morse  in  the  edition  of  his  Geography  published  in  1805;  calculating 
the  increase  of  the  northern  states  from  1775  to  1790,  at  about 
thirty-three  and  one  third  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  southern  states,  by 
reason  of  the  large  importation  of  slaves,  at  about  seventy  per  cent; 
the  slaves  in  the  southern  states  amounting  in  1790  to  657,527,  and 
in  the  northern  states  to  but  40,370,     Calling  the  increase  by  means 
of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  southern  colonies  from  1750  to 
1790,  about  400,000,  and  estimating  their  population  in  1749  at 
515,000,  makes  their  increase  to  1,961,000  in  1790,  look  probable; 
but  calling  it  but  276,000  in  1749,  and  it  seems  very  improbable  in- 
deed.   Dr.  Ramsay,  in  his  ^'  History  of  South  Carolina,''  estimates  the 
negroes  in  that  colony  in  1739  at  40,000,  and  Mr.  McCall,  in  his 
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*^  Miitory  of  Georgia,^'  estimateii  the  oogroes  of  that  oolooy  in  1778 
at  14,000. 

Bat  let  the  eati^patea  be  aa  they  may,  they  prove  odo  isoportaat 
fact,  that  from  1750  to  1790,  the  white  population  of  the  aouthern 
states  increased  faster  than  the  same  population  in  the  northcfrn 
states,  and  as  fast  also,  within  a  small  fraction,  from  1790  to  1800, 
and  ^though  since  that  time,  the  territory  of  the  slup  states  has 
been  immensely  increased  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
and  the  people  of  the  free  states  have  but  just  hsgun  to  break  over 
the  Mississippi,  yet  the  iticrease  of  the  white  population  of  the  free 
states  from  1880  to  1840  was  over  thirty-nine  per  cent.,  while  the 
ificrease  of  the  same  population  during  the  same  period,  in  the  slave 
states,  was  but  a  little  over  twenty-six  per  cent.  The  difierence  in 
the  relative  increase  of  wealth  in  the  free  and  ||y^ve  states,  is  much 
greater  still.  Increase  of  population,  as  well  as  of  wealth,  is  an  evi' 
deaoe  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  question  arises,  why 
were  the  slave  states  equally,  if  not  more  prosperous  than  the  free 
states  while  colonies,  and  also  after  the  revolution  up  to  about  the 
year  1800,  while  their  prosperity  is  not  one  half  as  great  at  the 

it^^ro 
;reflfie  of^pi 

lation  from  1800  to  1810,  when  compared  with  the  fr^states,  de- 
clined immensely  ;  the  increase  of  the  free  states  during  that  peried 
being  orer  forty  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  whites  of  the  slave  states 
only  about  thirty  per  cent 

The  white  population  of  the  United  States  doubled  twice  and  con- 
siderably more  in  fifty  years,  from  1790  to  1840  ;  they  doubled  mi 
twenty-three  and  a  half  years  ;  while  during  the  18th  century  they 
doubled  once  in  about  83  years,  or  three  times  in  a  hundred  yean. 

The  free  states  lie  almost  entirely  north  of  the  thirty-ninth,  and 
mostly  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  anc^  I  have  divided  the- 
United  States  and  territories  into  three  great  divisions  :  first,  the  free 
states;  secondly,  the  slave  states  north  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of 
latitude  ;  and  thirdly,  the  slave  states  south,  of  the  thirty-fifth  degree 
of  latitude,  including  the  whole  of  Aricansas  in  the  latter  division. 
This  division  is  made  on  account  of  the  difiTerence  in  the  climate,  as 
veil  as  in  the  productions  of  the  several  latitudes,  in  order  to  ascer« 

45 


present  time  1    They  had  free  trade  to  their  hearts'  content^^K>m 
1800  to  the  embargo  in  1807,  and  yet  their  relative  increflfie  of^pu^ 
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tEiin  and  show  the  lufluenGe  of  ihe  climBte,  the  productions,  uid  the 
local  policy  and  pursuits  of  tbeee  several  divisions  upon  the  hetltb, 
mortality,  longevity,  and  rate  of  increase  of  the  population,  and 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Slavery  consiitules  o^e  gres), 
clearly  defined  and  marked  dividing  liOe  across  the  Union  from  eut 
to  west.  The  cOltivation  of  sugar  and  rice  is  entirely  con&ned,  and 
that  of  cottK  nearly  so,  to  the  last  division,  south  of  the  35th  degras 
of  latitude  ^wbila  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  the  breeding  of 
slave*  for  market^is  mostly  conlinBd  to  the  northern  slave  sttt». 
White  population  of  each  of  the  States  and  Territories  at  six  eou- 

meratioDs,  and  the  per  cent,  of  decennial  increa!>e  from  1820  to 

1830,  and  from  1830  to  1840. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  free  colored  persons,  and  of  the  number 
of  stjtiare  miles  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories. 


Pree  Si't A  T. 


Sq.  miles. 

1790. 

IhOO. 

1S]0. 

i»». 

1630. 

lOvVa 


Maine, 

N.  Hamp., 

Mass'tts, 

R.  Island, 

Conn., 

Vermont, 

N.  York, 

N.  Jersey, 

Pennsvl'a, 

Ohio* ' 

Indiana, 

niinois,- 

Michigan, 

Wise., 

Iowa, 

Total, 

N.  Skve  St*t. 

Delaware, 
Maryland, 
D.  of  Col., 
Virginia, 
N.  C.,- 
Tennessee 
Kentucky, 
^•iissouri, 

Total, 

&  Shve  St't. 

S.C. 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mias.. 

Loaisiana, 

Arkansas, 

Florida, 


32,000 

9,200 

8,750 

1,300 

5400 

9,800 

49,000 

7,500 

47,500 

39,750 

36,500 

57,900 

59,700 

9p,000 

100,000 


560,000 


2,200 
11,150 
100 
66,620 
49,500 
40,200 
40,500. 
65,500 


630 
6,001 
3,469 
2,801 

255 
4,654 
2,762 
6,537 


Total, 


275,770 


31,750 
61,500 
52,900 
47,680 
49,300 
55,000 
55,680 

353,810 


Total  in  U. 
States,  1,189,580 


27,109 


3,899 
8,043 

12,766 

4,975 

361 

114 


30,158 


1,801 
398 


2,199 


59,466 


818 

856 

6,452 

3,304 

5,330 

557 

10,374 

4,402' 

14,561 

337 

163 


47,154 


8,268 

1 9,587 

783 

20,124 

7,043 

309 

741 


56,855 


3,185 
1,019 

182 


4,386 


108,395 


900 

929 

970 

786 

6,806 

6,740 

3,609 

8,554 

6,453 

7,844 

750 

403 

25,333 

29,279 

7,843 

12,460 

22,452 

30,202 

1,899 

4,723 

393 

1,230 

613 

457 

220 

m 

78,241 

•9,281 

« 

13,136 

12,958 

33,927 

39,730 

2,549 

4,048 

30,570 

36,889 

10,266 

14,612 

1,317 

2,727 

1,713 

2,759 

607 

347 

94,085 

114,070 

4,554 

6,826 

1,801 

1,763 

571 

240 

458 

7,585 

10,476 

59 

14,180 

20,153 

186,506 

233,504 

1,190 

1,355 

604 

537 

7J)4& 

8,669 

tb^ 

3,238 

^47 

8,105 

881 

730 

44,870 

50,027 

18,303 

21,044 

37,930 

47,854 

9,538 

17,342 

3,629 

7,166 

1,687 

3,598 

261 

707 

185 

172 

137,499  170,728 


15,855 

52,938 

6,152 

47JM 

19iflB 

4,555 

4,917 

569 


161,877 


7,921 

2,486 

1,572 

519 

16,710 

141 

844 

30,193 


319,569 


16,9W 
^j|78 

^^42 

22,732 

5,524 

7,317 

1,574 

174,847 


8,276 

2,758 

2,039 

1,366 

25,502 

465 

817 

41,218 


386,298 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  Slaves  in  the  diflTerent  States  and  Tern- 
torieSf  at  six  enumerations.  ' 


FrMSutm. 

1790. 

1800. 

1810. 

18«. 

1890. 

18M. 

Mainet 

2 

N.  Hamp. 

158 

8 

3 

1 

Massac'tS) 

1 

R.  Island, 

IL952 
fll,769 

881 

108 

48 

17 

5 

Coanect't, 

951 

810 

97 

25 

17 

Vermont, 

17 

N.  York, 

21,324 

20,343 

15,017 

10,088 

76 

4 

N.  Jersey, 

11,428 

12,422 

10,851 

7,557 

2,254 

674 

Pennsy'a, 

8,787 

1,706 

795 

21  Ij 

403 

64 

Ohio, 

1 

6 

3 

Indiana, 

135 

287 

190 

3 

3 

Illinois, 

168 

917 

747 

.     331 

Michigan, 

m* 

24 

32 

Wiscon^n, 

n 

11 

Iowa, 

/ 

• 

16 

Total, 

40,370 

35,946 

27y5l0 

19,108 

3,568 

1,129 

N.  SlftTe  Sto'i. 

• 

Delaware, 

8,887 

6,153 

4,177 

4,509 

8,292 

2,605 

Mawland, 

103,036 

105,635 

111,502 

107,398 

102,994 

89,737 

dB)1- 

3,244 

5,395 

6,377 

6,119 

4,694 

YnlRia^3,427 
N.  Caro.»0,572 

845,796 

392,518 

425,153 

469,767 

448,987 

133,296 

163,824 

205,017 

245,601 

245,817 

Tenn. 

3,417 

13,584      44,535 

80,097 

141,603 

183,059 

Kentucky, 

11,880 

40,343 

80,561 

126,732 

165,213 

182,258 

Missouri, 

i 

3,011 

10,222 

25,091 

53,240 

Total, 

521,169 

648,051 

810,528 

965,505 

1,159,670 

• 

1,215,897 

8.  Slave  8t'i« 

S.  Caro. 

107,094 

146,151 

196,365 

268,475 

815,401 

327,038 

Georgia, 

29,264 

59,404 

105,218 

149,656 

217,531 

280,944 

Alabama, 

41,879 

117,549 

258,582 

Mississip. 

3,489 

17,088 

32,814 

65,659 

195,211 

Louisiana, 

• 

34,660 

69,064 

109,588 

1^,452 

Askansas, 

1,617 

4,576 

19,935 

Florida, 

15,501 

26,717 

Total, 

136,856 

209,044 

858,331 

553,505 

845,805 

1,270,82^ 

Total  U.S. 

697,897 

893,041 

1,191,864 

1,438,118 

2,009,043 

2,487,859 

ON  POPULATION.  957 

The  great  flood  of  emigranis  comnienced  coming  to  the  Uoited 
Slates  about  the  year  1826  or  1827,  and  after  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  had  commenced  their  canals.    Many  Irish  emigrants 
came  over  from  1817  to  1825,  to  work  on  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
canals  of  New  York,  but  the  number  was  small  when  compared 
with  the  immense  swarms  who  came  over,  after  nearly  all  the  states 
had  caught  the  mania,  and  embarked  in  their  splendidjAtems  of  ip* 
ternal  improvement.    The  domestic  increase  of  the  ^ople  of  Ire- 
land, over  and  above  emigration,  was  as  follows  :  from  1791  to  181 1, 
over  twenty  per  cent,  each  ten  years;  from  1811  to  1821,  ibboui 
seventeen  per  cent.;  from  1821  to  1831  over  fourteen  per  cent; 
and  from  1881  to  1841,  but  five  and  five-eighths  per  cent,  making 
the  population  by  the  census  of  1841  amount  to  8,205,382.     It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  ratio  of  decennial  increasiQ^ay  have  declined 
between  1800  and  1841,  as  the  population  became  m^re  dense,  and 
the  means  of  subsistence  more  difficult  and  precarious,  from  ti/^nty 
to  fifteen,  and  possibly  as  low  as  twelve  and  five-tenths  per  cent.; 
but  even  at  the  lowest  rate  the  emigration  must  have  been  from 
1831  to  1841  about  seven  percent,  amounting  to  over  540,000  per^ 

fiH|2V)( 
to  300,000  of  them  came  to  the  United  States.  M§ 

The  emigration  to  Canada  has  been  stated,  ante.  p.  839  to  841. 
The  Com.  Diet,  title  Emigrants,  states  the  number  of  emigrants 
who  arrived  at  Quebec  in  seven  years,  from  1829  to  1835  inclusive, 
at  211,152,  and  the  number  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  who- 
arrived  at  New  York  during  thejsarae  seven  years  at  143,215.  la 
the  same  work,  title  New  York,  the  number  of  passengers  arriving^ 
at  New  York  city  from  foreign  countries  in  ten  years,  from  1880  to 
1839  inclusive,  is  stated  to  be  422,006. 

The  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  ten  yearsy 
from  1812  to  1821  inclusive,  is  stated  in  the  Encyclopaadia  Amevi- 
cana,  on  the  authority  of  official  reports,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  follows  : 

To  the  United  States.    To  the  British  eolonies  in  Amen^a^ 
Prom  England,              33,608                               23,783 
'*    Scotland,                4,727                                19,471 
'*    Ireland,                 80,653                                47,223 
Total,  68,988  90,477 


SODS ;  some  of  whom  went  to  England  as  labourers,  and  so^^to 
Canada  to  labour  on  their  public  works ;  and  perhaps  £m|  2^^0 
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It  18  Stated  by  Mr.  M.Carey  in  his  new  Olive  Branch,  published  in 
1820,  page  237,  on  the  authority  of  Seybert's  Statistics,  p.  29,  that 
the  emigrants  who  arrived  at  ten  ports  in  the  United  States  in  1817, 
amounted  to  22,240. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  each  year,  for  twenty  years,  from  1825 
to  1844  iWusive,  extracted  from  the  American  Almanac  for  1841, 
p.  82  ;  Brande's  Ency.,  and  Hunt's  Mag.  for  March,  1846;  and 
•  so  far  as  relates  to  the  years  1825  to  1837,  purports  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Jjondon;" 
and  for -the  subsequent  years  taken  from  the  **  Report  of  the  Emi- 
gration Commissioners  of  Great  Britain.'' 


Year. 


British  Colo- 

niei  in  North  {Uoited  States! 
America. 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 

iSl 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

Total, 

1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 

Total, 

G.  T. 


8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
13,307 
80,574 


90,172 


fp067 

28,808 
40,060 
15,573 
34,226 
29,884 
4,557 
12,668 
32,293 


322,465 


5,551 
7,063 
14,526 
12,817 
15,678 
24,887 


80,522 


Tola]  to 
Araerica. 

14,292 
19,881 
27,174 
24,901 

28,985 
55,461 


Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 


Aostraltan 
Colooien. 


170,694 


23,418 
32,872 
29,  J  09 
33,074 
26,720 
37,774 
36,770 
14,33*2 
33,536 
40,642 


308,247 


38,164 
54,123 
23,518 
22,924 


188,729 


45,017 
68,852 
28,335 
43,660 


180,864 


551,3661    569,633 


81,485 
99,211 
57,917 
73,134 
42,293 
72,000 
66,654 
18,889 
46,194 
72,935 


630,712 


83,181 

117,975 

51,853 

66,584 


«19,593 


1,120,999 


Total 


114 

485 

14,891 

116 

903 

20,900 

114 

715 

28,003 

135 

1,056 

26,092 

197 

2,016 

31,198 

204 

1,242 

56,907 

880 

6,417 

• 

177,991 

114 

1,561 

83,160 

196 

3,733 

103,140 

617 

4,093 

62,527 

288 

2,800^ 

76,222 

325 

1,860 

44,478 

298 

3,124 

75,417 

326 

5,054 
14,021 
15,786 

72,034 

15,850 

• 

• 

32,625 

• 

1,835 

8,534 

128,344 

1,881 

3,478 

57,213 

1,873 

2,229 

70,698 

r 
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More  than  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number  to  the  British  Nerth 
American  colonies  weqt  to  Canada. 
Of  the  emigrants  who  left  the  British  Isles  in  1837  and  1844,  the 

following  were  the  proportions  from  each  country. 

1837.  1844. 

From  England,  40,502  50,267 

*»      Scotland,  4,779  4,504 

"     Ireland,  '  26,753  15,! 


Total,  72,034  70,686 

Statement  of  the  number  of  passengers  and  emigrants  who  arrived  in 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  by  sea,  from  1831  to 
1840,  according  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
distinguishing  Americans  by  birth  from  foreigners.  See  Mr. 
Tucker's  "  Progress  of  the  United  States,^'  p.  84  and  85,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Congress. 


Yean. 

Americans. 

Foreigners. 

Years. 

AmericailB. 

Foreigners. 

1831 

1,256 

15,713 

1836 

4,029 

76,923 

1832 

1,155 

34,970 

1837 

3,813 

79,206 

1833 

1,251 

58,262 

1838 

3,964 

42,731 

1834 

2,114 

64,916 

1839 

4,171 

70,494 

1835 

3,320 

45,444 

1840 

5,810 

86,338 

Total, 

30,883 

_  swfie 

The  number  of  foreigners  in  the  above  statement  arri^^g  in  1831 
and  1832,  is  put  down  at  but  50,663.  It  is  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet., 
title  New  York,  that  the  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  New 
York  city  in  1831  was  31,739,  and  in  1832,  48,589,  amounting 
during  those  two  years  at  that  one  port,  to  80,328.  Mr.  Tucker 
remarks,  *'  if  to  this  number  we  add  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  pro- 
portion arriving  at  other  ports,  we  shall  have  107,104,  thus  showing 
omissions  in  those  two  years  amounting  to  56,421.  The  omissions  id 
the  subsequent  years  are  believed  to  be  comparatively  small.  Cor- 
recting then  these  errors,  the  whole  number  of  emigrants  who 
arrived  at  all  the  ports  in  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  between  1830  and  1840,  would  be  631,417.'' 

Many  foreigners  came  to  the  United  States  as  passengers  on 
business,  and  visits  of  pleasure ;  but  perhaps  the  number  did  not 
much  exceed  the  number  still  omitted  in  the  returns  for  the  years 
subsequent  to  1832,  and  that  the  real  number  of  emigrants  arriving 
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from  foreign  countries  on  shipboard,  during  the  ten  years,  was  equal 
to  at  least  626.000.  On  comparing  this  number  with  the  namber 
(306,247,)  reported  in  (he  British  statistics,  as  stated  in  theforeg6ing 
tables,  as  having  led  the  British  Isles  during  those  ten  years  for  the 
United  States,  and  my  readers  will  observe  that  a  little  less  than  half 
of  all  the  emigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  on  slff^board,  are 
from  the  BA^sh  Isles. 

By  referring  back  to  page  340  my  readers  will  observe,  that  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Durham's  Report,  more  than  half  the  emigrants  to 
Canada  soon  re-emigrated  to  the  United  States  ;  and  by  referring  to 
the  foregoing  table  of  British  emigration,  they  wilK  notice  that  the 
emigration  direct  to  the  British  North  American  colonies,  during  the 
ten  years,  was  322,465  ;  of  whom  at  ledst  265,000  went  to  Canada, 
and  only  about  li6,000  remained  there,  who  increased  during  the 
ten  years  twenty  per  cent,  to  200,000,  and  the  remainder  went  to  the 
United  States  ;  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  emigration  to  the  United 
Sates  through  Canada  of  100,000,  and  swelling  the  number  of  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  from  1831  to  1840  inclusive,  to  725,000. 

On  examining  carefully  the  returns  to  Congress  of  the  passengers 
a]M|Mmigrants  to  the  United  States  during  the  years  1833,  1887, 
1^9  an(i^842,  and  making  a  statement  of  them,  I  found  that  they 
consist  mStly  of  young  persons  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  them  being  under  five  years  old ; 
though  about  twice  that  proportion  of  the  emigrants  and  their  chil- 
dren born  after  emigrating,  were  under  five  years  old  At  each  census, 
as  my  calculations  herein  after  given,  show.  Coming  every  year 
during  the  decennial  period,  they  are  here  on  an  average  five  yean 
before  they  are  enumerated ;  and  being  mostly  young  persons,  many 
of  them  just  married,  they  bring  but  few  children  with  them,  and 
have  a  great  many  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  before  the  next 
census  after  their  arrival ;  and  as  about  four-fifths  of  them  oome  to 
the  free  states,  the  mortality  among  them  is  not  very  great,  not  over 
six  per  cent,  before  the  census.  The  number  of  children  under  five 
years  old,  by  which  the  census  is  swelled,  on  a  careful  calculatioD, 
indicates  that  the  increase  of  the  births  over  the  deaths  among  tbemt 
during  the  average  of  d^e  years  before  the  census^  exceeds  twenty 
per  cent. 


r 
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Emigrants  to  the  United  States  from  1630  to  1840,  as 

above  estimated,  725,000 

Increase  by  births  before  the  census,  20  per  cent.,  145,000 

Total  increase  by  means  of  emigration,  870,000 

Emigration  to  Texas  during  that  period,  perhaps  54,000 

« 
Real  increase  of  our  population  by  means  of  immigration,    816,000 

The  emigration  during  the  four  first  years  of  the  presfct  decennial 
period,  from  1841  to  1844  inclusive,  amounts  to  at  least  400,000,  if 
not  more ;  and  the  nymber  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  we  may  safely 
expect  during  the  remaining  six  years,  not  less  than  650,000,  or 
about  1,050,000  in  all  from  1840  to  1850  ;  who  with  their  children 
will  increase  our  population  during  the  present  decennial  period^ 
about  1,260,000  persons.  The  children  born  of,  and  brought  up  by 
persons  of  foreign  birth,  whose  associations  are  mostly  with  each 
other,  and  whose  habits,  feelings,  opinions  and  prejudices,  are  all  of 
foreign  origin,  and  not  adapted  to  the  customs  and  institutions  of  our 
country,  will  imbibe  the  opinions,  prejudices,  and  feelings  of  their 
parents  and  associates,  unless  they  are  educated  at  our  schools,  and 
taught  to  read,  think  and  reason  for  themselves,  and  not  rely  upon 
priests,  party  leaders,  and  political  demagogues  to  manufacture  4fen- 
ions  for  them.  M 

It  must  be  apparent  to  my  readers  on  a  moment's  reflection,  that 
the  proportion  of  children  in  any  two  countries,  where  the  mortality 
and  average  length  of  human  life  is  the  same,  is  an  exact  index  of 
the  relative  increase  of  the  population  of  each.  The  proportion  of 
children  in  countries  of  about  or  nearly  the  same  density  of  popula- 
tion, IS  also  a  pretty  certain  index  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  ;  for  the 
greater  the  mortality  among  adults,  the  greater  will  be  the  per  cent- 
age  of  children  in  the  community.  Where  a  census  is  taken  every 
ten  years,  the  children  under  ten  years  old  at  each  enumeration, 
supply  the  places  of  all  the  deaths,  and  constitute  all  the  increase 
during  the  preceding  ten  years ;  and  the  proportion  of  children  under 
ten  years  old,  shows  whether  the  population  is  increasing  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  number,  and  the  per 
centage  of  children  among  the  white  population,  at  the  several  periods 
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TXAB8  0LD. 

Per  cent  of 

Percent. 

deaths  for 

of  decen. 

Per  cent. 

the  previouB 
« ten'yearB. 

increiae. 

34.8667 

15. 

29.51 

34.3990 

14.50 

30.38 

83.8800 

14.00 

29.09 

32.6637 

13.50 

28.28 

31.6070 

13.10 

27.06 

S6ft  Off  FOFULATIOlf* 

of  taking  the  (»D8Ii%  an  «atiiiiate  of  the  per  centage  of  deatfast  and  a 
statement  of  the  per  centage  of  domestic  increase  corresponding  with 
such  ratio  of  deaths,  during  each  period  of  ten  years  from  1790  to 
1840.  In  these  calculations,  the  deaths  of  children*  which  happen 
between  the  time  of  their  births  and  the  first  census  thereafler,  are 
not  taken  into  the  account ;  but  when  they  die  afler  having  beeo 
once  enumecatedy  their  deaths  are  included  in  the  calculations. 

CSILDRXir  UHDBB  T 

Nomber. 

In  1800  1,479,315 

1810  2,016,479 

1820  2,625,790 

1830  3,427,730 

1640  4,485,052 

The  number  of  white  females,  and  the  number  and  proportion  to 

the  females,  of  children  under  ten  years  old  at  each  census  from 

1800  to  1840,  are  stated  by  Prof.  Tucker  in  his  «<  Progress  of  the 

United  States,"  as  follows  : 

1800.  1810.  1890.  1830.  1840. 

No.  of  white  females,  2,100,068  2,874,433  3,871,647  5,171,115  6,939,843 
No.  ot  child,  under  10,  1,479,315  2,016,479  2,625,790  3,437,730  4,485,130 
PrdVofcfaild.  pr.  ct.  70.92         70.15  67.82  66.20  64.63 

This  il]pistration  shows  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
children  coapared  with  the  number  of  females,  during  each  decen- 
nial period,  amounting  in  the  forty  years  to  6.29  per  cent 

The  ratio  of  deaths  is  found  with  tolerable  accuracy,  by  numerous 

calculations  founded  on  supposed  ratios  of  mortality,  and  appr(»i- 

mating  to  the  facts  and  results  shown  by  the  census ;  and  the  ratio  of 

done^ic  increase  and  the  emigratioB  is  adapted  to  the  ratio  of  nw* 

.  tality  with  mathematical  aocuracy  in  the  following  maimer. 

[EXAMPLB*  No.  I.] 

GhiUren  under  10  years  old  by  the  census  of 

1800,  34.8667  per  cenL 

Over  ten,  65.6333   <*      •^ 

If  of  100  persons  in  1700^  there  have  died  15, 
as  estimated,  leaving  85  alive, — then  as 
85  :  15  :  :  65.633  to  11.582  dead, 


of  the  oHgiDal  stock  of  77.215alive  m  1799 

which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of        22.765 
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As  77^215  inorease  22,785  :  :  ao  100  will  increase  29.51. 

Whites  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  3,172,464 


Do.     over  10  years  old  in  1800,  2,825,190 

Deaths  from  1790  to  1800,  at  15  per  cent.,  475,870 

Total,  3,301,060 

Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1790,  3,172,464 


Leaving  for  emigrants  over  10  years  old,  128,596 

Total  in  1790,  8,172,464 

Domestic  increase  at  29.51  per  cent,  .936,192 

Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  necessary 
to  make  the  numher  in  IdOO,  195,849        195,849 

Total  by  the. census  of  1800,  4,304,505 


Children  of  emigrants  under  10  years  old,  67,253 

All  the  calculations  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  domestic  Increase,  and 
the  number  of  foreign  emigrants  and  their  children  under  ten  years 
old,  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  Only  those  enumerated  at  the 
census  next  afler  their  arrival,  including  their  children,  are  included 
in  these  calculations  as  emigrants ;  those  who  die  before  the  first 
census  after  their  arrival  are  not  taken  into  the  account  at  all ;  and 
at  the  second  and  all  subsequent  enumerations  of  the  people,  Ikoy 
are  reckoned  as  citizens,  and  their  children  as  domestic  increase. 

[Example,  No.  II.] 
To  determine  the  ratio  of  increase  from  1880  to  1840,  and  the  in- 
crease  of  our  population  during  that  period  by  means  of  emigration, 
estimating  the  mortality  at  13.1  per  cent. 
Children  under  10  by  the  census  of  1840,  31,60  per  cent. 

Over  10  years  old,  68.40 

Deaths  at  13.1  per  cent.,  10.81 


of  the  original  stock  of  78.71  alive  in  1880 

Which  taken  from  100  shows  an  increase  of  21.29 

As  78.71  increase 21.29  : :  so  100  will  increase  27.05 

White  population  of  the  United  States  in  1830,  10,526,246 

Do.    over  10  years  old  in  1840,  9,704,658 

Deaths  from  1880  to  1840  at  18.1  per  cent,  1,378,988 

^               Total,  11,083,691 

Deduct  those  enumerated  in  1830,  10,526,246 

ud  it  leaves  for  foreign  emigrants  over  10  years  old,  567,848 
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Total  whites  in  1880,  10,526,248 

Domestic  increase  at  27.05  per  cent.,  2,847,850 

Increase  by  foreign  emigration,  816,107         816,107 

Total  in  1840  by  the  census,  14,189,705 

Children  of  emigrants  under  10  years  old,  256,764 

In  1800  total  white  population  by  the  census,  4,304,505 

Domestic  increase  at  30.33  per  cent.,  1,805,557 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  emigratiox^  including  the 

Louisianians,  251,958 


1810,  total  white  population  by  the  census,  5,862,020 

Domestic  increase  at  29.09  per  cent.,  1,705,260 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  emigration,  299,179 

1820,  total  white  population,  7,866,459 

Domestic  increase  at  28.28  per  cent.,  2,226,638 

Increase  by  means  of  foreign  emigration,  433,156 

1830,  total  white  population,  10,526,248 

The  decrease  of  the  per  centage  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
age  at  eachf  census  since  1810,  shows  conclusively  that  there  has 
been  a  constant  decline  of  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation during  that  period;  the  ratio  of  decennial  increase  having  de- 
clined according  to  my  estimate,,  from  30.33  to  27.05  per  cent  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  as  the  country  grows  older,  and  luxury  in- 
creases,  early  marriages  are  not  so  common  ;  it  cannot  be  owing  to 
a  diminution  in  the  period  of  human  life,  for  the  census  tables  show 
an  increasing  longevity ;  and  all  my  arithmetical  calculations  on  the 
subject,  show  a  regular  diminution  of  the  ratio  of  mortality,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  prove  a  decline  of  the  ratio  of  the  domestic  in- 
crease of  our  population. 

The  census  of  1840^show3  that  in  all  the  new  western  .states  which 
are  filled  with  emigrants,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  proportion 
of  children  under  ten  years  old  is  greater  than  in  the  old  free  states; 
that  is  more  than  31.60  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those  states,  is 
under  ten  years  of  age  ;  while  the  proportion  of  children  under  ten 
in  the  new  states  of  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi,  filled  with 
emigrants  from  the  free  as  well  as  from  the  older  slave  states,  is  less 
than  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Taking  the  whole  country 
together  north,  south  and  west^  the  proportion  of  the  population 
under  ten  years  old  is  very  little  if  any  affected  or  changed  by  emi* 
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*  grants,  as  appears  by  comparing  the  population  of  the  several  states 
with  each  other.  This  fact  is  also  verified  by  my  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, upon  which  the  following  table  is  based  :  the  proportion  of 
emigrants  under  ten  years  old  jt  each  census,  and  those  above  ten, 
are  adapted  to  the  estimated^ratio  of  mortality  with  mathematical  ac- 
curacy, in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  Examples,  No.  I.  and  II.  The 
number  and  per  centage  of  emigrants  between  ten  and  twenty  years 
old  is  also  established  with  tolerable  accuracy  upon  the  census  of 
1820. 1880,  and  1840,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter  in  Examples,  Nos. 
V.  and  VI.  The  several  proportions  of  the  emigrants  over  twenty 
years  of  age  are  but  estimates,  the  aggregate  only  over  that  age 
being  established  upon  fixed  rules  ;  so  that  the  general  calculations 
would  not  be  affected  by  increasing  one  class  and  diminishing  another 
to  the  same  extent.  The  great  mass  of  persons  who  emigrate  in  all 
ooontries  are  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five  years  old,  with  some  small 
children  mostly  under  five  years  of  age,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Congress,  of  the  number  of  passengers 
arriving  annually  since  1820  on  shipboard.  This  is  also  shown  by 
the  census  of  the  new  states,  and  particularly  the  territories  of  Wis- 
koDsan  and  Iowa ;  and  by  such  cities  as  St  Louis,  and  Cincinnati, 
which  are  growing  rapidly  by  means  of  immigration. 
Estimate  of  the  number  and  respective  ages  of  the  foreign  emigrants 

to  the  United  States,  including  their  children  born  between  the 

time  of  emigrating  and  the  first  census  thereafter. 


r«r  ttut.  of  do.  from 

Prom  1700 

From  IBOO 

From,  1810 

From  1820 

From  18S0 

1830  to  1840. 

to  1800. 

to  leio. 

to  1820. 

to  1830. 

to  1810. 

Under  10  about 

31.7 

67,253 

86,736 

99,849 

139,126 

258,764 

10  to  20, 

12. 

23,000 

38,000 

.  35,330 

52,030 

97,343 

90  to  30, 

32. 

60,000 

70,000 

93,000 

136,000 

261,000 

a0to40, 

16. 

30,000 

36,000 

46,000 

70,000 

130,000 

40  to  50, 

6.3 

12,000 

16,000 

19,000 

28,000 

53,000 

50  to  60, 

2. 

3,596 

5,222 

6,000 

8,000 

16,000 

195,849  251,958  299,179  433,156  816,107 
The  whole  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  Louisiana  who  came  into  the 
United  States  by  the  purchase  of  that  territory  in  1808,  are  reckoned 
in  the  above  table  with  the  emigrants  of  1810.  They  must  have 
Amounted  to  thirty- five  or  forty  thousand,  and  the  great  proportion  of 
children  among  them  occasioned  a  slight  increase  in  the  per  centage 
of  children,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  classes  between 
20  and  30  and  30  and  40  years  of  age,  at  the  census  of  1810. 
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As  the  oenmises  of  1830  and  1840  divide  the  population  into  olaiNs  * 
each  class  except  the  first  four  being  ten  years  older  than  the  next 
younger  class,  it  is  obvious  that  each  class  at  the  census  of  1840, 
above  ten  years  old,  is  composed  of  tj^e  same  persons  as  the  class  Un 
years  younger  at  the  census  of  1880,  deducting  the  decrease  by  mesas 
of  deaths,  and  adding  the  increase  by  means  of  immigration.  The 
same  persons  composing  the  class  between  fiAy  and  sixty  in  1840, 
after  deducting  the  emigrants  reckoned  in  it,  and  accounting  for  the 
deaths,  composed  the  class  between  forty  and  fifly  in  1880 ;  that  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  in  1820 ;  that  between  twenty  and  thirty  is 
1810 ;  that  between  ten  and  twenty  in  1800 ;  and  the  class  under 
ten  in  1790. 

If  the  census  of  1880  and  that  of  1840  had  been  taken  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  no  emigration  had  occurred  to  disturb  thecalculatioDs, 
the  number  of  deaths  of  each  class  could  be  calculated  with  unerring 
certainty,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  examples.  Unfortun- 
ately the  several  enumerations  taken  prior  to  1830,  divide  the  pop- 
ulation  into  classes  very  irregularly,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  very  certain  calculations  as  to  the  mortality  prior  to  that  time. 
The  census  of  1850,  if  taken  like  that  of  1840,  will  enable  me,  or 
some  one  else,  to  correct  (he  errors  in  my  present  estimates  of  mo^ 
tality,  upon  which  all  the  calculations  as  to  domestic  increase  and 
emigration  are  based. 

Aggregate  of  each  class  of  white  persons  in  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1830  and  1840. 


Agot. 

Jane  lit,  1830. 

Job*  Itt,  1840. 

MalcB.       1     Femaiei.        Agpr»g»te. 

'Male*.       1     Feaales.    |  A<sra|»tc 

Under  ^ 
5  to  10 
10  to  15 
15  to  30 
30  to  30 
30ta40 
40  to  50 
50  to  60 
60  to  70 
70  to  80 
80  to  90 
SOtolOO 
over 100 

972,980 

782,075 

669,734 

573,196 

956,487 

592.535 

367,840 

229,284 

135,082 

57,772 

15,806 

3,041 

301 

921,934 

750,741 

638,856 

596,254 

918,411 

555,531 

356,046 

223,504 

131,307 

58,336 

17,434 

3,533 

338 

1,894,914 

1,533,816 

1,308,590 

1,169,450 

1,874,898 

1,148,066 

733,886 

453,788 

366,389 

116,108 

33,340 

4,564 

539 

1,270,743 

1,034,050 

879,530 

756,106 

1,333,453 

866,452 

536,606 

314,528 

174,238 

80,067 

31,677 

3,508 

476 

1,203,319 

986,940 

836,683 

792,174 

1,253,587 

779,122 

503,183 

304,862 

173,329 

80,558 

23,967 

3,332 

316 

2,474,06s 

3,010,990 

l,7l6,2rt 

1,548,380 

3,576,040 

1,645,574 

l,O38»780 

619,390 

347,567 

160,635 

45,644 

5,740 

792 

Total, 

5,355,133 

5,171,115 

10,536,348 

7,349,434 

6,940,371 

14,189,705 
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Examples  to  show  the  number  and  the  per  centage  of  the  deaths  of 
each  class  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States  ;  the  deaths 
of  infants  before  the  first  census  after  their  birth,  are  not  taken 
into  the  account,  as  they  are^not  included  in  any  of  the  classes. 


[ExAfifPLE,  No.  III.] 


Children  under  5  years  old  in  1830,      1,894,914 


Deaths.    Per  eeat. 
of  deaths. 


Do.      from  10  to  16  in  1840,  1,716,212  \.q^  ,^0 

Deduct  for  emigrants  of  this  class,  20,000  f^^^'*  "^ 

Alive  in  1840  of  those  under  6  in  1830,  1,696,212  1 

[Example,  No.  IV.] 
From  5  to  10  in  1830,  1,532,816  7 


From  15  to  20  in  1840,  1,548,280 

Deduct  for  emigrants'  bal.  of  97,343,         77,343 


Alive  in  1840, 


Under  10  in  1830, 

From  10  to  20  in  1840, 
Deduct  for  emigrants, 


1,470,987  3 

[Example,  No.  V.] 

3,427,730 


».«*;'«  U«.Mi 


Alive  in  '40  of  those  under  10  in  1830, 3,167,149 

[Example,  No.  VL] 
Under  10  in  1820,  2,625,790 


From  10  to  20  in  1830, 
Deduct  for  emigrants, 

AUts  in  1830, 


2,478,040  L-.^^^ 
62,030  p*'»»^»" 

2,427,010  I 


[Example,  Nd.  VIL] 
Prom  10  to  20  in  1880,  2,478,040 ' 


Prom  20  to  30  in  1840, 
Deduct  for  emigrants, 

Alive  in  1840, 


2,576,040 
261,000 

2,815,040  i 


10.49 


^  61,879        4.08 


7.60 


7.60 


^68,000        6.58 


308  on  population. 

[Example,  No.  VIU.) 

From  20  to  30  in  16D0,  1,67 4,S9 

From  30  to  40  in  1840,  1,645,57 

Deduct  for  emigrants,  I3U,00 

Alive  in  1840,  1,515,574  j 

[ExAMPLi,  No.  IX.] 
From  30  to  40  in  1830,  1,148,066  "J 


^359,324      19.16 


From  40  to  50  in  1640,  1,088,789  I  ^  ,^„ 

Deduct  for  emigrants,  53,000  j        ' 

Alive  in  1840,  995,789  \ 

[Example,  No.  X-] 
From  40  to  60  in  1830,  723,866  1 

From  50  to  60  in  1840,  619,390  I  „,^ 

Deduct  for  emigrants,  16,000  j        * 

Alive  in  1B40,  603,390] 

[Example,  No-  XI.] 
From  50  to  60  in  1830,  452,768  ?  ,„■  oon      mm 

From  60  to  70  in  1840,  347,567  J        ' 

[Example  No.  XII.] 
From  60  to  70  in  1630,  266,389  >  , -,,  _..      «  ,« 

From  70  to  80  in  1640,  180,625  $  »"'»''" 

[Examplh  No,  XIII.] 


RackoD  tbe  dektha  from  1620  to  IBSO  at  7.6  per  cant,  aa  in  Ex- 
iMiple  Na  VI,  and  at  6.58  per  cent  TrDm  1B30  to  1S40,  as  ia  Bx- 
omple  No.  VII,  and  tbey  amount  in  twenty  jreors  to  13.67  per  oanL, 
as  in  Example  No.  XVI. 

[Example  No.  XVII.] 


Under  lO  in  1810,  3,016,479 

From  20  to  30  in  1830, 
BmigraDts  from  10  to  20  in  1820,  ^ 
35,330,  lessBperceDt,2,830dead  tinnat       it^t-, 


leases  32,500  y        168,500 

Boiigr'ts  Tram  20  to  3' 
tS30,  136,000  3 

Alive  in  1830,  1,706,896 

On  comparing  Example,  No.  XVI.  with  No.  XVII.,  it  appears 
lint  ihe  raorlalily  among  persons  of  the  same  ages  in  twenty  years 
from  1810  to  1630  was  1.70  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  from  1820 
to  1840 ;  that  ia  the  mortality  from  1610  to  1620  in  Example  XVII. 
was  1.70  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  from  1830  to  1840  in  Exam- 
ple XVI.,  the  period  from  1320  to  1630  being  the  same  in  boUi  cases. 
This  class  was  too  young  to  have  t>eeD  much  aiTected  by  the  war  of 
1612,  and  this  result  confirms  my  previous  estimate  of  a  constantly 
treating  ratio  of  mortality.  If  no  emigrants  were  token  into  tbe 
Kcwint,  the  mortality  in  twenty  years,  in  I'^xample  XVI.,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  leas  than  two  per  cent.,  and  in  Example  XVII,  but  a 
neither  of  which  can  be  correct. 
JIPLE,  No.  XVIII.] 


136,405      81.6a 
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Call  the  deaths  of  this  class  16.87  per  cent,  from  1610  to  1880,68 
in  Example  XVII.,  and  19.16  per  cent.»  from  1880  to  1640,  as  in 
Example  VIII.,  and  they  amount  to  precisely  81^  per  cent,  in  the 
thirty  years,  as  in  Example,  No.  XVIII. 

[Example,  No.  XIX.] 

Deaths.    Per  cent 
afdeathi. 

Under  10  in  1600,  1,479,815  ^ 

From  80  40  in  1880,  1,148,066 

Emigrants  from  10  to  20  in  1810^ 

86,000,  less   9  per  cent.,  8,400 

dead,  leaves  in  1820,  84,600,  less 

20  per  cent.,  6,900  dead,  leaves  27,700 

Emigrants  from  20  tJ  80  in  1820,  |^  508,849      34.03' 

93,000,  less  20  per  cent,  18,600 

dead,  leaves,  74,400 

Emigrants  from  80  to  40  in  1680,  70,000 

Total  emigrants  to  be  deducted,  172,100 

Alive  in  1880,  976,966 

Here  is  a  difference  between  the  deaths  in  Examples  Na  XVIII. 
and  No.  XIX.,  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  between  two  pe- 
riods of  time  of  thirty  years  each  ;  twenty  years  of  which  from 
1810  to  1830  being  the  same.  1  have  heretofore  estimated  the 
general  ratio  of  mortality  from  1800  to  1810  at  14.5  per  cent,  and 
from  1880  to  1840  at  13.1  per  cent;  this  seems  to  confirm  the 
general  accuracy  of  that  estimate,  and  shows  a  decline  of  mortality 
during  that  period  of  about  one  per  cent  more  than  my  estimate ; 
thi^  one  per  cent  is  equal  to  nearly  15,000  in  this  class,  and  was 
mostly  occasioned  by  the  war  from  1812  to  1815.  When  we  reflect 
that  this  class  was  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  years  old  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war^  and  the  next  older  class  from  twenty-two  to 
thirty-two  years  old,  it  will  be  perceived  that  these  two  classes  most 
have  furnished  nearly  all  the  rank  and  file  of  our  troops,  aad  that 
this  class  being  young,  must  have  suffered  severely,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  ten  or  twelve  thousand ;  nearly  enough  to  make  my  estu 
mates  and  calculations  agree. 

On  carefully  examing  Mr.  Brackenridge's  '*  History  of  the  War 
of  1812,"  and  counting  up  all  the  killed,  wounded  and  missiDg,  on 
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tbe  part  of  the  Americans,  in  all  the  battles,  both  military  and  naval, 
I  foQod  the  killed,  including  half  the  missing,  amounted  to  only 
about  foar  thousand,  and  the  wounded  to  about  five  thousand.  Pro- 
bably not  over  one-fifth  part  of  the  wounded,  or  one  thousand,  died  of 
their  wouncis,  making  but  five  thousand ;  and  those  who  died  of 
fatigue,  disease,  &c.,  incident  to  war  and  military  encampments,  who 
would  not  have  died  during  that  decennial  period,  in  case  there  had 
been  no  war,  would  not  probably  amount  to  more  than  three  times  as 
many  more,  making  the  whole  mortality  caused  by  a  three  years' 
war  to  one  of  the  contending  parties,  not  over  20,000.  The  war 
scarcely  increased  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  nation  to  a  perceptible 
.degree.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  the  medical  statistics  of  the 
araiy,  that  the  Florida  war,  during  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration, 
scarcely  increased  the  mortality  of  the  army  in  a  perceptible  manner. 
It  cost  millions  of  money,  but  very  few  lives. 

MORTALITY  OF  THE  ARMT. 

Id  April,  1840,  a  report  of  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality 
in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  was  compiled  by  Samuel  Forry^ 
M.  D.,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Lawson,  M.  D.,  Surgeon 
General,  from  the  records  of  the  Surgeon  General's  and  Adjutant 
GeneraPs  offices,  embmcing  a  period  of  twenty  years,  from  January, 
1619,  to  January,  1839.  The  following  tables  are  taken  from  Dr. 
Forry's  report ;  all  the  military  posts  in  the  free  states  are  included 
in  one  division  ;  those  in  the  states  north  of  the  thirty-fiAh  degree  of 
latitude,  including  the  whole  of  North  Carolina  in  the  second  division ; 
and  those  in  the  states  south  of  the  thirty-fiflh  degree  of  latitude,  in- 
cluding all  those  in  Arkansas,  in  the  third  division. 

The  first  general  division  comprising  the  free  states  is  subdivided 
into  three  classes ;  the  first  seven  posts  contained  in  the  following 
table,  and  situated  on  the  great  western  lakes,  comprise  the  first 
class;  the  next  seven  posts  situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  from 
Maine  to  New  Jersey,  comprise  the  second  class ;  and  the  remaining 
seven  posts,  lying  in  the  interior  remote  from  the  Ocean  and  the 
Lakes  also,  comprise  the  third  class. 
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Statement  of  the  mean  ratio  of  mortality  annually,  and  the  relative 
degree  of  sickness  at  each  military  post  in  the  free  States,  from 
January  1829  to  January  1830.  The  report  dividee  the  twenty* 
one  posts  into  three  classes,  numbered  1,  2,  3,  comprising  seven 
posts  each,  in  the  order  here  stated. 


LAUt  POSTS. 

SI 

• 
^  c  E 

•  ^  e> 

9 

O 

it! 

Mil 

S£S 

■«.5  j; 
«5 

1411 

Fort  Brady  in  Michigan, 

39 

962 

11 

6 

1,275 

1,335 

^'    Mackinac       do 

33 

865 

5 

2 

1,577 

1,823 

"     Gratiot       •     do 

34 

782 

14 

10 

2,452 

3,135 

"    Dearborn,  Illinois, 

25 

588 

8 

3 

939 

1,59&* 

"    Niagara,  New  York, 
Madison  barracks,  do 

24 

570 

10 

8 

1,439 

2,525 

16 

561 

n 

9 

2,221 

3,959 

Fort  Howard,  Wisconsin, 

39 

1,647 

25 

15 

3,150 

1,913 

ATLANTIC  POSTS. 

Fort  Sullivan,   Maine, 

30 

432 

17 

17 

868 

2,009 

"    Preble,            do 

27 

376 

11 

a 

576 

1,582 

"    Constitution,    do 

29 

390 

7 

5 

320 

821 

'*     Independence,  Mass., 

19 

533 

13 

7 

1,536 

2,882 

"     Wolcott,  Rhode  Island, 

29 

380 

5 

3 

577 

1,519 

"    Trumbull,  Connecticut, 

29 

604 

13 

7 

659 

1,422 

"    Columbus,  New  York, 

29 

948 

18 

9 

2,268 

2,398 

UTTXRIOR  POSTS. 

Hancock  Barracks,  Maine, 

40 

1,633 

17 

9 

3,116 

2,908 

West  Point,  New  York, 

40 

3,784 

13 

9 

16,804 

4,500 

Fort  Snelling,  Iowa, 

40 

1,496 

24 

11 

3,534 

2,362 

"     Winnelrago,  Wisconsin, 

40 

1,534 

20 

14 

2,145 

1,398 

"    Crawford,       do 

39 

1,793 

43 

28 

5,472 

3,052 

"     Armstrong,  Illinois, 

28 

591 

20 

8 

1,527 

2,584 

"     Leavonworth,    west  of 

Missouri,  on  Mo.  river, 

35 

1,823 

44 

349 

22 

208 

6,506 

3,569 

22,242 

59,161 

Avcmge  per  cent,  of  deaths  r 

mnua 

uy, 

1.5 

.9 

2,660 

Do.  of  the  1st  class  of  posts  < 

on  the 

)  Ijakes, 

1.3 

.9 

13,053 

2,185 

Do.      "      2d     »*         " 

«     A 

Ltl  antic, 

2. 

1.5 

7,004 

1,912 

Do.     '*      3d     '»        "■     in 

thei 

nterior. 

1.4 

.8 

39,104 

8,103 

The  deaths  from  Asiatic  cholera  are  excluded  or  deducted  from  the 
calculations  of  the  report  of  the  Adjutant  General,  as  well  as  from 
those  of  the  medical  department ;  and  in  the  latter,  those  also  report- 
ed OS  suicide,  asphyxia  from  freezing  and  drowning,  and  other  acci- 
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dental  deathB,  ore  also  excluded  ;  leaving  only  such  as  resulted  from 
diseasO}  which  exhibits  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  constitution  of 
man. 

Dr.  Forry  makes  the  following  remark  : — '4n  reeard  to  the  ratio 
of  mortality,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  little  diflference  between  the  first 
and  third  class  of  posts.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  is  about  fifty  per 
cent  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  other  two  classes  ;  a  result  to  he 
a$crihed  mainly  to  the  circumstance  that  the  troops  have  more  easy 
ACCESS  TO  spirituous  LIQUORS.  Moroover,  in  the  last  class,  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  aggregate  mean  strength  consists  of  the  cadets 
at  the  military  academy,  among  whom  the  usual  effects  of  alco*- 
.  HOLic  POTATIONS  amoug  soldiers  are  not  exhibited. '^ 

The  mortality  among  the  cadets  at^West  Point  is  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  annually. 

Though  these  reports  run  through  a  period  of  ten  years,  being 
made  quarter-yearly,  yet  many  quarters  are  omitted ;  and  in  several 
cases  posts  have  not  been  occupied  during  the  whole  period.  By 
dividing  the  number,  in  the  column  of  mean  aggregate  humber  of 
nen,  by  the  number  of  years  included  in  the  reports,  it  will  give 
the  average  number  of  men  at  the  post  during  the  given  period ; 
thus,  divide  the  3734  put  down  as  the  mean  aggregate  number  at 
West  Point,  bv  ten,  (the  number  of  years,  or  one-fourth  part  the 
number  of  quarters,)  and  it  gives  373,  as  the  average  number  at  the 
post  during  the  ten  years. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  mean  ratio  of  mortality  annually  in  the  2d  and 
3d  genera]  divisions,  comprising  the  slave  Spates,  and  the  relative 
degree  of  sickness  at  each  post,  from  Jan.  1829,  to  Jan.  1839. 


2d  OKITSRAL  DKTISlOir, 

Comprising  the  Northern  Slave  States. 

• 

No.  of  quarters 
included  in  the 

reports. 

Mean  aggre- 
gate nember 
of  men. 

• 

Deaths  per  Ad* 
jutanl  Gene- 
ral's reports. 

Deaths  per 
Medical  re- 
turns. 

Total  nomber 
of  cases  of  tlek- 
neis  reported. 

Hi 

pa  o  9  fl 

Port  Delaware,  Delaware, 

10 

350 

11 

11 

774 

2,211 

♦*     McHenry,  Maryland, 

28 

596 

12 

10 

1,831 

3,076 

»*     Severn,           do 

26 

385 

16 

12 

1,199 

3,114 

**     Washingjan,  do 

24        336 

14 

7 

974 

2,899 

•«     Monroe,  Virginia, 

34 

2,651 

106 

85 

8,463 

3,190 

Bellona  Arsenal,     do 

19 

249 

8 

6 

598 

2,402 

Fort  Johnson,  N.  Carolina, 

25 

350 

15 

11 

697 

1,991 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Missouri, 

32 

3,193 

135 
317 

111 
258 

10,965 

3,4.'^4 

8,110 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  annually, 

3.9 

3.1 

3d  OEirSRAL  DIVISIOK, 

Comprising  the  Sonihern  Slave  States. 

1st,  posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Fort  Gibson,  Arkansas, 

40 

4,064 

259 

180 

16,487 

4,057 

Forts  Smith  &  Coffee,  Ark., 

18 

234 

20 

11 

906 

3,872 

Fort  Towson,  west  of  Ark., 

32 

1,349 

47 

26 

3,727 

2,763 

««     Jesup,  Louisiana, 

40 

2,300 

67 

66 

6,945 

3,020 

««     Mitchell,  Alabama, 

28 

655 

25 

19 

1,805 

2,756 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana, 

28 

1,053 

71 

65 

3,584 

3,404 

New  Orleans,         do 

40 

312 

40 

13 

1,074 

3,442 

Fort  Pike,               do 

27 

376 

11 

6 

578 

1,537 

"     Wood,             do 

28 

934 

28 

19 

1,236 

3,700 

**    Jackson,         do 

12 

164 

14 
577 

9 
414 

507 

3,091 

10,841 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  annually. 

5.34 

3.83 

9d,  posts  in  Florida  and  on  the  Atlantic. 

• 

• 

Fort  Moultrie,  S.  Carolina, 

28 

665 

30 

20 

1,712 

2,574 

Oglethorpe  Barracks,  Ga., 

18 

268 

18 

14 

659 

2,459 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Ga., 

29 

487 

18 

17 

Fort  Marion,  Florida, 

24 

304 

9 

8 

668 

2,197 

"     King,              do 

15 

408 

13 

7 

1,150 

2,819 

*•    Brooke,           do 

18 

596 

15 

%11 

2,011 

3,374 

Key  West,              do 

15 

208 

24 

20 

1,002 

4,817 

Temporary  posts  in  Florida, 

3,092 

125 
252 

76 
173 

6,510 

2,105 

6,028 

Per  cent,  of  deaths  annually. 

4.2 

2.9 

Mean  aggregate  force,  and 

deaths  in  the  Southern  Slave 

States  and  Florida, 

16,869 

829   587 

Per  cent  of  deaths  annually, 

4.98 

3.491 
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Dr.  Forry  remarks  that,  '*  The  annual  ratio  of  mortfiJity,  on  an 
average  of  all  the  posts,  is,  according  to  the  Adjutant  General's  re- 
turns, three  per  cent.,  and  according  to  the  medical  reports  two  and 
two-tenths  per  cent  ■  In  each  calculation,  the  deaths  from  epidemic 
cholera,  (one  hundred  and  thirty,)  are  excluded;  and  in  the  latter, 
those  also  reported  as  suicide,  asphyxia  from  cold,  submersion,  d&c. 
The  mortality  by  the  medical  returns,  may  be  therefore  regarded  as 
a  pretty  fair  expression  of  climatic  influence.  The  difference  between 
the  ratio  of  mortality  of  the  northern  and  southern  division,  is  quite 
striking,  the  average  of  the  latter  being  according  to  the  medical 
returns,  nearly  four  fold  greater,  and  according  to  the  post  returns 
nearly  three  times  higher  than  that  of  the  former.  This  disparity  is 
equally  manifest  in  the  statistics  of  the  first  part,  as  shown  by  the 
results  of  four  years,  terminating  with  1825.  In  1822,  this  inequal- 
ity, according  to  the  Post  returns,  is  very  remarkable,  the  annual 
ratio  of  mortality  in  the  southern  division  being  thirteen  and  five>* 
tenths  per  cent.,  and  in  the  northern  no  more  than  one  and  nine- 
tenths  per  cent  A  distinguishing  feature  between  those  two  divisions 
is,  that  the  northern  exhibits  little  variation  in  the  annual  mortality, 
whilst  the  southern,  in  consequence  of  more  fatal  epidemic  visitations, 
shows  greater  extremes."  ^^  During  the  ravages  of  epidemic  fever, 
the  mortality  may  be  very  great  without  the  average  number  in  the 
hospital  being  materially  augmented.  In  the  windward  and  leeward 
command  of  the  West  Indies,  for  example,  the  mortality  is  six  times 
as  high  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  extent  of  sickness,  as 
shown  by  the  number  of  admissions  into  hospital,  is  but  twice  as 
great"        • 

'<  In  the  West  Indies,  the  mortality  of  British  troops  on  an  average 
of  twenty  years,  terminating  with  1836,  is  nine  and  five-tenths  per 
cent,  and  among  the  black  troops  three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent.; 
in  the  Bermudas  two  and  nine-tenths  per  cent;  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  one  and  four-tenths  per  cent;  Canada  one  and  four- 
tenths  per  cent,  and  Newfoundland,  on  an  average  of  twelve  years^ 
three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  The  rate  of  annual  mortality  of 
the  British  troops,  serving  at  home,  heing  the  result  of  the  statistics 
of  seven  years,  commencing  with  1830,  is  one  and  seven-tenths  per 
cent.    The  mortalily  of  the  French  army  on  the  home  station,  is 
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about  two  [ter  cent  In  the  Prussian  army,  the  ratio  ts  one  and  one- 
tenth  per  cent.;  but  this  low  scale  of  mortality  is  attributable  lest  to 
greater  salubrity  of  climate,  than  to  the  circumstanoe  that  the  soldien 
are  almost  entirely  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  twenty*five." 

The  per  cent,  of  deatns  at  the  military  post  at  Baton  Rouge  abo?e 
New  Orleans,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Forry  as  follows :  in  1819,  over 
twelre  per  cent.;  in  1820,  over  twenty-two  per  cent.;  in  1821,  at 
twenty-three  per  cent.;  1822,  at  twenty*five  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent;  1823,  at  eighteen  and  five-tenths  per  c^it.;  and  in  1834,  at 
seventeen  and  three-tenths  per  cent.,  while  the  annnal  mortality  of 
the  cadets  at  West  Point  is  put  down  by  Dr.  Forry  at  leas  than  three- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.,  or  about  one  eightieth  part  aa  great  as  it  has 
been  some  years  at  Baton  Rouge. 

The  reports  of  the  surgeons  of  the  army  stated  in  Dr.  Porry's 
book,  show  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mortality  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  those  reports,  resulted 
directly  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  not  much,  if  any,  leas 
than  on&-third  part  of  the  whole. 

Though  the  mortality  of  the  army  was  from  three  to  four  times  as 
great  in  the  slave  states  as  it  was  in  the  free  states,  yet  much  of  it 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  northern  troops  were  taken  to  the 
south  and  the  mortality  among  them  was  great  before  they  became 
acclimated.  This  has  been  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  ratk>  of 
mortality  from  1830  to  1840  of  the  white  population,  excluding  ckkW 
dren  under  five  or  before  being  enumerated  in  the  free  states,  are 
estimated  at  0.70  per  cent. ;  in  the  northern  slave  states  at  18  per 
cent.;  and  in  the  southern  slave  states  at  24  per  cent 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  deaths  of  children  from  the  census 
tables ;  aid  must  be  drawn  from  the  bills  of  mortality  of  our  comme^ 
cial  cities,  which  are  probably  less  perfect  than  the  census  tables. 
Dr.  Combe  in  his  <*  Physiology,"  says  :  **  It  appears  from  the  Lon- 
don Bills  of  Mortality,  that  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  all  the  in- 
fants baptised,  die  within  the  first  two  years  of  their  existence.'' 

The  following  is  extracted  from  "Dr.  Comb's  Treatise  on  In- 
fancy." 

"The  preservative  effects  of  improved  treatment  are  no  where 
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more  evident  than  in  the  city  or  London.  In'P&rt  VII.,  p.  53S,  of 
the  second  edition  of  McGuUoch's  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire; 
we  find  a  table  quoted  from  Mr.  Edwards,  <*  showing  the  births  and 
deaths  under  five  years  of  age,  according  to  the  <  London  Bills  of 
Mortality,'  for  one  hund^d  years,  in  five  periods  of  twenty  years 
each;  also  showing  the  number  dying  under  five  outef  ene  hundredl 
born  ^"  the  results  of  which,  obtained,  accordinjf  to  Mr.  MeCulloch, 
by  an  unexceptionable  method,  *' demonstrate  thai,  for  the  last  centu- 
ry, the  mortality  of  children  in  London  has  been  constantly  on  the 

decline."    The  table  is  as  follows  : 

173(M9.     17^0-69.      1770-89.    1790-1809.     1810u.29. 

Total  births,  815,156     307,895    840,477    886,398    477,910 

Total  deaths 

under  five  ^        2^5,087     195,094    180,058     159,571     151,794 

years, 


Dying,     per 
cent,  under  S  74.5  68.0  51.5  41.5'  81.8 

five  years, 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  M.  Quetelet's  Essai  Sur 
L'Homme,  Tome  I.,  p.  161,  of  the  mortality  in  Belgium,  when  he- 
wrote*  in  1835*  The  mortality  is  shown  by  comparing  the  number 
hving  at  any  period  of  life,  with  the  number  at  any  previous  period. 

16L  i»  THX  anzft  iv  THE  couHTBi:.        Or  cm  &»  COmrTRVw 


Alive 

Malea. 

Femalesi 

Males. 

Femaies. 

Males  &>  Fei 

At  birth. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

At  6  m. 

7,961 

8,437 

8,078 

8,490 

8,252 

1  year. 

7,426 

7,932 

7,575 

8,001 

7,752 

2  years,. 

6,626 

7,179 

6,920 

7,826 

7,053 

3  years, 

6^94 

6,761 

6,537 

6,931 

6,653 

5  years, 

5,738 

6,295 

6,169 

6,528 

6,244 

lOyrs. 

5,884 

5,916 

5,734 

6,082 

5,825 

Idyrs. 

5,241 

5,732 

5,503 

5,796 

5,602^ 

Sdyrs. 

5,038 

5,500 

5,242 

5,4d4 

5,845 

25yrs. 

4,662 

5,201 

4,881 

5,158 

4,999 

30  yrs. 

4,335 

4,881 

4,572 

4,812 

4,675 

85yrs. 

4,034 

4,558 

4,837 

4,474 

4,382 

40  yrs. 

3,744 

4,208 

4,184 

4,112 

4,088 

45  yrs. 

3,411 

3,907 

8,887 

3,761 

3,790 

50  yrs. 

3,115 

8,592 

8,588 

3,458 

3,^79 

55  yrs. 

2,739 

3,225 

3,194 

3,118 

3,118 

60  yrs. 

2,329 

2,862 

2,767 

2,762 

2,724 

65yrs- 

1,859 

2,397 

2,277 

2,810 

2,246 

48 
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Alive  at  Males.        Females.      Males.        Females.    Males  &  Females. 

TOyrs.  1,372  1,864  1,713  1,768  1,701 

76yr8.  891  1,261  1,114  1,182  1,127 

80  yn.  463  682  566  619  586 

85yr8.  184  289  239  262  246 

OOyrs.  49  86  67  71  68 

Wyrs.  9  18  14  18  15 

lOOyn.  0  111  1 

The  foUowiDg  table  exhibits  the  deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York 
during  the  years  ISddy  1889  and  1842,  and  also  for  seren  yean 
from  1820  to  1826,  both  inclusiye ;  and  also  an  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  each  class  of  persons  in  1842,  founded  upon  the  propor- 
tions of  each  class  by  the  census  of  1840,  when  the  whole  population 
amounted  to  312,710.  The  whole  population  in  1820  was  123,706 ; 
in  1825  it  amounted  to  166,086 ;  in  1830  to  202,589 ;  in  1845  to 
871,228,  and  I  have  estimated  it  in  1842  at  835,000.  The  still-bom 
are  excluded. 


DMtluinTy'ra, 
Age.                    IttHltoiete. 

Eitim't'd  popoPo 

Deaths 
in  ISIS. 

Peatht. 
ioieSS. 

Oetdis. 
iii'1881. 

Under  1  yr.         5,190 1 

2,061 

1,968 

1  to  2                2,568  [ 

51,428 

3,964 

983 

976 

2  to  5                2,003  ) 

802 

752 

5  to  10                 946 

34,976 

360 

325 

288 

10  to  20               1,261 

62,110 

820 

299 

285 

20  to  30               8,573 

85,836 

889 

761 

794 

30  to  40               3,617 

54,913 

876 

860 

871 

40  to  50               2,932 

24,821 

549 

564 

672 

50  to  60               1,847 

11,989 

318 

828 

363 

60  to  70               1,209 

6,064 

292 

261 

249 

70  to  80                  795 

2,240 

179 

148 

159 

80  to  90                  421 

541 

86 

88 

82 

90  to  100                  96 

80 

IS 

21 

11 

over  100                 19 

7 

2 

1 

00 

Unknown, 

41 

41 

26,477 

335,000 

7,858 

7,583 

Still  bom, 

520 

592 

Total,  8,058       7,963 

Mr.  Williams,  in  his  New  York  Register  for  1840,  states  the  m- 

terments  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  sixteen  years,  from  1824  0 

1839  inclusive,  at  106,704  ;  the  deaths  being  100,298,  and  the  still- 

'  born  6,406.     The  interments  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows : 

in  1835,  7,082 ;  in  1836,  8,009  ;  in  1837,  8,732 ;  in  1838,  8,053, 
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and  In  1839,  7,053.    Of  the  interments  in  1^8,  one-third  part,  or 
2,085,  are  stated  to  hare  been  made  in  Catholic  barying  grounds ; 
25  in  Hebrew  ;  170  in  African  ;  1,514  in  the  Potters  Field,  and  the 
remaining  3,650  in  the  various  Protestant  burial  grounds.    It  is  most 
likely  that  many  of  the  Catholics  were  buried  in  the  Potters  Field  ; 
and  these  facts  indicate  that  about  one-third  part  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  Catholics,  and  that  the  mortality 
among  them  is  considerably  greater  than  it  is  among  the  Protestants. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  Boston,  during  the  period  of  seven  years,  from 
the  first  of  January,  1820,  to  the  first  of  January,  1827  ;  the  mortal- 
ity of  London  in  1828,  and  also  from  December  15th,  1835,  to  De- 
cember 15th,  1836,  and  the  mortality  of  Paris  during  the  year  1828. 
The  population  of  Paris  was  then  estimated  at  804,000  ;  the  popula- 
tion of  London  in  1828  was  about  1,160,000 ;  that  of  Baltimore  in 
1820  was  62,738,  and  in  1830  was  80,625 ;  that  of  Boston  in  1820 
was  43,208,  and  in  1830  it  was  61,302  ;  and  that  of  Philadelphia  was 
108,116  in  1820 ;  and  167,811  in  1830.    The  stUlborn  are  included 
in  the  deaths  of  Paris  and  of  London  for  the  year  1828,  but  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  the  other  statements. 


Phfladelphit, 
1990  to  1^. 

Baltimore, 

BoBton, 

XjODdOD, 

Ptfte, 

ISaOtolSM. 

IflaO  to  188B. 

In  182B, 

in  1630. 

inlJB28. 

Under  1, 
lto2, 

5,438 

2,180 

2,464 
067 

1,322^ 

884  5 

6,380 

3,085 

6,302 

2  to  5, 

1,007 

038 

531 

2,326 

1,634 

1,780 

5  to  10, 

1,020 

553 

282 

878 

783 

062 

10  to  20, 

1,206 

087 

360 

861 

673 

1,151 

20  to  30, 

3,070 

1,350 

060 

1,488 

1,315 

2,613 

30  to  40, 

3,186 

1,654 

020 

1,700 

1,651 

046 

40  to  50, 

2,635 

1,275 

778 

1,085 

1,048 

1,781 

50  to  60, 

1,842 

836 

525 

1,845 

1,866 

1,831 

60  to  70, 

1,335 

550 

362 

1,801 

1,840 

2,466 

70  to  80, 

804 

371 

305 

1,540 

1,573 

2,410 

80  to  00, 

515 

244 

158 

615 

685 

815 

90  to  100, 

157 

61 

28 

100 

04 

67 

Over  100, 

20 

20 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Total, 

25,513 

12,270 

7,425 

21,700 

18,057 

23,223 

Under  5,       0,525       4,360       2,737        8,715       5,610        8,181 
Over  5,       15.088       7,010        4,688       12,004      12,438      15,042 
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The  deaths  in  Charleston  in  16'il  were  921,  and  in  1836  but  Tia. 
It  appears  by  the  census  of  1840,  that  there  were  then  in  Charleston 
13,530  whites  and  16,731  blacks,  and  the  proportions  were  prebeUjr 
about  the  same  in  1830.  Of  the  deatJis  in  Charleston  in  1830,  of 
persons  under  ive  years  old,  sixty*five  were  whites  and  one-hvndred 
and  fifty-five  were  blacks ;  of  those  above  five  years  old,  two-hoa- 
dred  and  fflzty-four  were  whites  and  two-hundred  and  seventy  bladES. 
This  strange  result  shows,  first,  that  the  number  of  young  black 
children  must  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  a^ltB,  owing  undoubtedly 
to  the  fact  that  the  youth  and  adults  were  sold  to  be  sent  into  the  new 
south  western  cotton  growing  states  ;  secondly,  that  the  mortality  of 
Adult  blacks  in  that  city  is  no  greater  than  that  of  adult  whites ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  mortality  among  colored  children  under  five  yean 
old,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  is  among  white  children,  though 
but  very  little  greater  than  it  is  among  white  children  in  Boston  or 
New  York.  This  must  probably  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eare, 
attention,  and  comforts,  which  white  children  have,  are  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  blacks. 

The  bills  of  mortality  of  Philadelphia  show  that  the  deaths  amount 
to  one  in  forty-two  and  three-tenths  annually  among  the  whites,  and 

m 

to  one  in  twenty-one  and  ;6even-tenths  among  the  blacks.  This  dif- 
ference is  owing  partly  to  the  climate,  and  partly  to  the  comparative 
poverty  and  destitution  of  the  blacks;  comfortable  clothing,  and 
housing,  being  much  more  necessary  to  promote  longeyity  in  a  cold 
climate,  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  than  in  the  climate  of 
Charleston.  M.  Quetelet  also  shows,  that  in  the  wealthiest  districts 
of  Paris,  the  mortality  in  proportion  to  the  population  is  but  little 
more  than  half  as  great  as  in  the  poorest  districts. 

The  proportion  of  children  in  our  American  cities  Is  about  one* 
third  greater  than  it  is  in  London,  and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  is 
in  Paris.  The  mortality  of  persons  over  five  years  old,  appears  to 
be  about  the  same  in  the  cities  of  our  northern  states,  as  in  London. 
The  mortality  among  children  under  two  years  old,  is  much  greater, 
as  the  foregoing  tables  exhibit,  at  the  north,  than  it  is  at  the  soutii. 
M.  lifilne  Edwards  and  M.  Villerne  reported  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Paris,  the  following  conclusions,  as  to  the  effect  of 


r 
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* 

eM  on  young  children :  Pint,  from  birth  until  the  age  of  three 
months  the  greatest  mortality  is  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year, 
whilst  the-  reverse  is  the  case  subsequently  until  they  attain  the  age 
of  fifty  years.  Secondly,  mortality  is  greater  among  young  children 
in  northern  than  in  southern  Countries.  Thirdly,  that  in  the  north 
the  mortality  among  infants  is  greater  during  the  winter,  than  any 
other  season  pf  the  year,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

On  comparing  the  tables  of  the  census  of  the  living  population  of 
the  United  States  in  1840,  with  such  bills  of  mortality  as  I  have  met 
with  in  the  medical  journals,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  with  the 
mortality  of  the  different  classes  in  Belgium,  (ante.  p.  S77,)  and  with 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  our  population,  and  making  arithmetical  calcu- 
lations of  the  mortality  of  the  principal  cities,  founded  on  the  census 
and  the  bUls  of  mortality,  I  have  deduced  the  following  conclusions 
of  the  relative  mortality  of  children  at  different  ages,  in  the  city  and 
the  country,  and  at  the  north  and  south. 
Eidmated  proportion  of  children  born  alive  that  die  under  five  years 

of  age  in  the  cities  of  the 

Pree  StMes.         N.  Slave  States.        8.  Slave  States. 

Under  1  year  old,        16  per  cent.       12  per  cent.  8  per  cent 

lto2  7      *«  6      "  6      " 

2to5»  5      "  6      «•  10      " 


Total  under  5, 

28      «• 

24 

c« 

24 

c« 

In  the  country, 

15       * 

15 

CI 

15 

4ft 

City  and  country, 

161     « 

16 

I* 

16 

C« 

MORTALITY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  • 

By  referring  back  to  page  825,  my  readers  will  observe  that  the 
decennial  increase  of  the  population  of  England  from  1831  to  1841 
was  14)  per  centt  and  including  toe  whole  of  Great  Britaint  the  in- 
crease was  about  181  per  £ent  By  referring  to  page  858,  they  will 
<ee  that  the  emigration  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  that 

Priod,  from  1832  to  1841,  both  inclusive,  was  about  727,000 

the  emigrants  had  remained  at  home,  being  mostly 
young,  they  would  have  increased  about  one-sixth, 
or  121,000 

and  amounted  at  the  census  of  1841  to  about  848,000 

Carried  forward,  848,000 


1 
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Brought  forward,  948,000 

Calling  the  increase  of  the  Aish  12 i  pef  cent.,  the  em- 
igrants from  Ireland,  including  their  children, 
amounted  to  about  '  520,000 


leaving  the  balance  of  emigration  from  Great  Britain,  326,000 

over  and  above  the  immigration  from  Ireland  of  perhaps  250,000  or 
more.  This  would  swell  the  decennial  natural  increase  of  the  Brit- 
ish people  from  less  than  14  to  about  16  percent,  and  shows  the  de- 
cennial ratio  of  mortality  of  the  population  above  five  years  old,  about 

13)  per  cenu,  as  follows  : 

* 

Under  10  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841,  25.21  per  cent. 

Over  10,  74.79      «• 

Deaths  from  1831  to  1841  at  13}  per  ct,  nearly    11.42 

of  the  number  of  86.21  in  1831. 

Increase,  13.79  equal  to 

16  per  cent. 

Of  1,000  persons  in  1831, 

die  in  10  years,  13}  per  cent,         132 

Alive  in  1841,  868  persons. 

Children  alive  in  1841,  292  bom  within  the  ten  years. 

Total  in  1841,  1,160  ;  showing  and  increase  of 

16  per  cent,  including  emigration  ;  which  neither  increases  nor  di- 
minishes the  proportion  of  children  under  10  years  old.  The  292 
children  under  10  in  1841  are  equal  to  25.17,  instead  of  25.21  per 
cent.,  as  shown  by  the  census. 

The  increase  of  the  population  of  England  from  1811  to  1821  was 
about  17  i  per  cent,  of  Wales  about  17,  of  Scotland  about  16,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Great  Britain  about  17i  percent,  (vide  ante.  p.  324;) 
and  if  we  take  the  emigration  into  considlration,  it  would  swell  the 
natural  decennial  increase  to  about  18i  per  cent  By  the  census  of 
1821,  about  27.94  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  England  were  under 
ten  years  old,  and  the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  was  about  14}  per 
cent,  showing  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  mortality  of  about  H  per 
cent  in  20  years,  from  1821  to  1841.  There  has  been  a  constant 
decline  in  the  ratio  of  mortality,  ever  since  the  general  introduction 
and  use  of  the  steam  engine  in  mining,  and  machinery  for  spinning 
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bertween  the  years'  1770  and  1780,  have  contributed  to  increase  so 
rapidly  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate  the  de- 
cline in  the  decennial  ratio  during  each  twenty  years  from  1781  to 
1841,  at  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  and  from  1750  to  1781,  at  one 
and  a  quarter  per  cent,  and  from  1700  to  1750,  about  one  and  a 
quarter  per  cent.,  and  from  the  year  1100  to  1700,  about  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  each  century.  By  this  estimate,  the  decennial  ratio 
of  mortality  from  1690  to  1700,  was  nineteen  and  a  half  per  cent.; 
from  1740  to  1750,  about  eighteen  and  a  quarter  per  cent.;  from 
1770  to  1780,  about  seventeen  per  cent.;  from  1811  to  1821,  about 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent.;  from  1831  to  1841,  but  thirteen  and  a 
quarter  per  cent;  from  1190  to  1200,  about  thirty-two  per  cent*; 
and  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  thirty-five  per  cent,  or  more.     . 

Mr.  McCuUoch  says  in  his  Gazetteer,  that  the  deaths  exceeded  the 
births  annually  in  the  city  of  London,  up  to  the  year  1790  ;  that  the 
mortality  of  the  citizens  of  London,  as  late  as  from  1765  to  1775, 
was  estimated  at  five  per  cent  annually,  though  he  then,  (1839,) 
estimated  it  at  but  two  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  annually. 

The  children  in  Prance  under  ten  years  old  in  1789,  are  estimated 
by  M.  Quetelet  at  21.82  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population;  and  the 
decennial  increase  was  then  only  about  three  per  cent,  (as  shown 
ante.  p.  330.)  These  facts  indicate  a  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  of 
about  19.48  per  cent. 

Of  10,000  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in  1841,  the  proportion  of 
the  ages  of  the  persons  dying,  according  to  the  official  returns,  were 
as  stated  in  the  column  of  deaths  in  the  following  table.  The  column 
of  population  shows  the  proportion  of  the  population  according  to  the 
census  of  1841*,  adapted  to  the  column  of  deaths,  estimating  the  de- 
cennial ratio  of  mortality  of  the  whole  population  over  five  years  old, 
at  thirteen  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  as  heretofore  stated,  and  the  next 
column  shows  the  per  cent  of  mortality  in  ten  years  of  each  class  of 
persons.  The  two  last  columns  show  the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality 
of  each  class  of  persons  in  Belgium,  deduced  from  the  table  on  pages 
377-8  ante,  and  of  the  free  states,  the  details  of  which  are  herein 
afler  given. 
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Of  10,000  dMtht  la  EiwlaiMl  PrapoftJon  0rp«p-         PM  ceat.  vf  dMfOBtol  novtelitj  is 

ftod  Wales  in  1811.  nlntion  in  1841.        Enckndud     B€%ium.         Onrnm 

Wales. 


Under  5  yrs.  old,  3,900  70,260 

5  to  10  460  68,5610            7-^0  10.28  2.90 

10  to  20  599  109,370            5.45  10.75  d.75 

20  10  30  785  93,570            8.44  12.35  16.40 

30  to  40  683  69,460            9.75  13.47  11.62 

40  to  50  643  50,940  12.60  17.73  19^ 

50  to  60  638  34,250  18.76  27.96  18.46 

60  to  70  818  23,350  35.05  49.82  36.08 

70  to  80  856  12,460  68.50  -      78.16  5a5i 

80  to  90  514  8,130  170. 

over  90  104  270  395. 


10,000  590,680 

Under  5  3,900  70,260 

Over  6  6,100  460.380 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  mcNtality  of  persons  from  80  tc^ 
90  years  of  age  in  England  in  ten  years,  is  nearly  twice  as  greats 
and  of  persons  over  90  years  old,  is  nearly  four  times  a^  gntiU  as- 
the  number  of  persons  of  those  ages,  living  at  any  particular  tkne. 
For  instance,  the  class  from  80  to  90  in  1841,  is  supposed  to  be  bat 
3,180,  about  514  of  whom  die  in  one  year,  and  within  the  ten  year» 
to  1851,  it  is  supposed  the  deaths  will  be  about  5,140  of  thoee 
but  they  will  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  next  younger 
who  will  live  until  they  are  over  80  years  oU,  and  die  during  this 
decennial  period.  The  three  classes  over  70  years  old,  are  soppeaed 
to  amount  to  15,860,  and  the  number  who  are  supposed  to  die,  ovef 
70  years  old,  during  the  ten  years,  froin  1841  to  1851,  k  suppoaed  to 
be  but  14,740,  leaving  alive  in  1861,  over  80  years  old,  the  balance 
of  this  number,  1)120,  and  over  70,  the  balance  of  the  clas^over  60 
in  1841,  being  15,170 ;  making  in  all  over  70  years  old  in  1851, 
16,390,  or  530  more  than  there  were  in  1841.  These  calculatioiis 
show  how  very  nearly  the  calculations  founded  on  the  eensue,  agree 
with  those  deduced  from  the  bills  of  mortality. 

The  foregoing  table  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  difiereat 
classes  of  persons  in  England,  Belgium,  and  our  free  states,  shows 
some  curious  facts :  first,  that  the  decennial  mortality  of  penoos 
from  five  to  twenty  years  old,  is  more  than  twice  as  great  in  £&giaad, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  great  in  Belgium,  as  in  our  free  states ; 
^econdlyi  that  the  mortality  of  persons  from  twenty  to  thirty  years 
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old,  in  our  free  states,  fs  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Belgium,  and 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  is  in  England ;  thirdly,  that  the  mortality 
of  persons  from  thirty  to  fifly  years  of  age,  is  a  very  little  greater 
here  than  it  is  in  England ;  fourthly,  that  the  mortality  of  persons 
from  fif\y  to  seventy  years  old,  is  about  the  same  here  as  in  England ; 
and  lastly,  that  the  mortality  of  persons  above  seventy,  is  greater  in 
England  than  it  is  here.  The  causes  of  the  average  decennial  mor- 
tality of  all  persons  above  five  years  old  in  England,  being  about 
thirteen  and  a  quarter,  and  in  our  free  states  but  nine  and  seven- 
tenths  per  cent.,  are,  first,  the  greater  mortality  among  children,  and 
particularly  those  too  heavily  tasked  and  overworked ;  and  secondly, 
the  fact  of  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  among  whom  the  mortality  is  necessarily  much  greater 
than  it  is  among  young  persons.  But  why  this  extraordinary  mortal- 
ity in  the  United  States,  of  persons  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age  1  Can  any  reasons  be  assigned,  except  early  marriages,  and  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  ? 

ON  THE   COMPARATIVE    MORTALITY   OF   THE   FREE   AND   TBE    SLAVE 

STATES  FROM    1880   TO  1840.  ' 

Free  States. — [Example,  No.  XX.] ^  ' 

Whites  under  10  in  1840,  80.268  per  cent. 

"      over  10,  69.732 

Deaths  from  1880,  at  10  per  cent,      7.748 

of  the  77.480  alive  in  1830, 

Increase  to  1840,  22.52  or  29.06  per  cent 

White  population  by  the  census  of  1880,  6,865,780 

Domestic  increase  29.06  per  centf  1,995,181 

Total  increase  by  immigration,  696,157 

Total  by  the  census  of  1840,  9,557,068 

Do.  do.  of  1880,  6,865,780 

Deaths  to  1840  at  10  per  cent.,  686,573 

Leaves  alive  in  1840,  all  over  10  years  old,  of  the  >  6,179,157 

inhabitants  of  1880,  5 

Total  in  1840,  over  10  years  old,  by  the  census,  6,664,826 

Shows  emigrants  over  10  years  old,  485,169 

Bmigranto  under  10  years  old,  210,988 

49 
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NoBTBKRN  Slavs  States. — [Examplb*  Na  XXI.] 
White  population  by  the  census  of  1830,  .,  2,711,718 

Deaths  from  1830  to  1840,  at  18  per  cent,  488,108 

Whites  over  10  years  old  in  1840,  by  the  census,  2,109,399 

Balance  of  emigrants  over  10  years  old  from  these  states,     114,206 


This  accounts  in  1840  for  the  population  of  1830,  2,711,713 
Under  10  years  old  in  1840,                33.833  per  cent. 

Over  10,  66.167 

Deaths  from  1830  to  1840  at  18  p.  c.  14.523 

of  the  80.690  alive  in  1830, 

Increase  to  1840,  19.31 

Equal  to  23.93  per  cent.,  amounting  to  648,812 

Making  in  all  in  1840,  3,360,525 

Total  by  the  census  of  1840,  but  3,168,026 

And  shows  the  balance  of  emigrants  from  these  states,  172,497 

Deduct  emigration,  as  above  stated,  over  10  years  old,  114,206 

Leaves  for  emigration  of  persons  under  10,  68,291 

•  Southern  Slave  States. — [Example,  No.  XXII.] 

White  population  by  the  census  of  1880,  948,805 

Deaths  from  1830  to  1840  at  21?  per  cent.,  206,865 

Total  over  10  by  the  census  of  1840,        ^  930,921 

The  dead  and  living  over  10  in  1840  amount  to  1,137,296 

Deduct  the  population  of  1830,  948,805 

And  it  leaves  for  emigrants  over  10  years  old,  188,481 
Under  10  years  old  in  1840,    35.558  p.c.     Total  in  1830,     948,805 

Over  10,  64.442 

Deaths  from  1830  at  21}  p.c.  17.912 

Of  the  82.354  alive  in  1830. 

Increase  to  1840,                      17.646  or  21.427  per  cent  206^97 

Making  in  all,  independent  of  immigration,  1,152,102 

Total  in  1840  by  the  census,  1,444,609 

Total  increase  by  immigration,  292,507 

Emigrants  over  10  years  old,  as  above  stated,  188,481 

Do.      under  10  years  old,  104)026 
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Total  increase  of  the  whole  United  States  by  means  of 
foreign  emigration,  from  1830  to  1840,  as  heretofore 

estimated, 
Emigration  from  the  northern  slave  states  to  the  south- 
ern slave  states,  as  above  calculated, 

Total  estimates  of  emigration, 


816,107 
172,497 

986,604 


Emigration,  as  above  estimated,  to  the  free  states,  696,157 

Do.  do.  to  the  southern  slave  states,   292,507 


Total, 

Apparent  error  but 


988,664 
60 


Age. 


Estimated  emigration  to  the  Free  States 


P,.,n  EoropoLF^^g?,;, 


Total  of 

balance. 


Estimated  emigration  to  the  S.  Slave  Statei 


From  Europe^ 


From  the  free 
and  Dorth*n 
Slave  Ptatf»s. 


Under  10 
10  to  20 
20  to  30 
30  to  40 
40  to  50 
50  to  60 
60  lo  70 


216,000 
83,157 
225,000 
112,000 
.46,000 
14,000 


696,157 


19,988 

14,012 

12,000 

7,000 

4,500 

2,000 

500 


60,000 


210,988 

97,169 

213,000 

111,000 

48,000' 

15,500 

500 


696,157 


42,764 
14,186 
36,000 
18,000 
7,000 
2,000 


119,950 


61,262 
24,000 
40,000 
26,000 
14,000 
6,000 
1,295 


172,557 


Total. 


104,026 
38,186 
76,000 
44,000 
21,000 
8,000 
1,295 


292,507 


From  the  Northern  Slave  States 

Age. 

To  the  Slave  States  fh>m 

— 

the  Free  States. 

To  the 
Free  States. 

19,968 

To  the  S. 
Slave  Slates. 

"   61,262 

Total. 
81,250 

Balaoce. 

irnder  10 

25,000 

56,250 

10  to  20 

* 

14,012 

24,000 

38,012 

38,012 

20  to  30 

24,000 

12,0(j0 

40,000 

51,000 

28,000 

30  to  40 

8,000 

7,000 

26,000 

34,000 

25,000 

40  to  50 

2,500 

4,500 

14,000 

18,500 

16,000 

50  to  60 

500 

2,000 

6,000 

8,000 

7,500 

60  to  70 

500 

1,295 

1,795 

1,795 

60,000 

6C,000 

172,557 

232,557 

172,557 

My  readers  can  compare  the  foregoing  statements,  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  the  emigration  from  Europe  to  the  United  States,  and  see 
that  they  agree  with  the  table  of  estimated  emigration  on  page  365 
ante.,  and  with  the  foregoing  Examples  Nos.  XX,  XXI,  and  XXII. 
They  will  perceive  that  the  tables  are  so  arranged,  as  to  agree  pre- 
ciselyt  as  well  as  to  emigrants  over,  as  to  those  under  ten  years  old, 
with  Examples,  Nos.  XX,  and  XXII,  to  the  free,  and  the  southern 
*8lave  states ;  that  the  several  parts  of  the  table  agree  together,  but 
do  not  entirely  agree  with  Example,  No.  XXI,  relating  to  the  north- 
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6rn  slave  states,  in  as  much  as  the  balance  of  emigraats  ander  hbq 
years  old,  are  stated  in  the  table  at  56,250,  and  in  the  Example  at 
58,291,  though  the  total  number  of  emigrants  agree.  They  will 
notice  also,  that  the  total  number  of  emigrants  under  ten  from  the 
free  states,  (stated  at  25,000,)  is  apparently  too  high,  too  large  a 
proportion  of  that  age,  and  is  a  forced  number  to  make  the  several 
parts  of  the  table  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  Example  XX,  and 
the  table  on  page  865.  My  calculations,  therefore,  are  based  upon 
too  small  an  estimate  of  emigrants  from  the  free  states  over  ten  years 
old,  and  too  large  of  those  under  ten,  and  consequently  the  estimate 
of  the  ratio  of  mortality  at  ten  per  cent,  is  too  high ;  and  as  the 
statements  in  the  table  of  the  balance  of  emigrants,  (over  ten  years 
old,)  from  the  northern  slave  states,  is  more  than  2,000  too  low,  to 
agree  with  Example,  No.  XXI ;  this  shows  that  the  decennial  ratio 
of  mortality  of  either  the  northern  or  southern  slave  states,  is  esti- 
mated too  low.  In  one  of  my  calculations,  the  decennial  ratio  of 
mortality  of  the  free  states  was  estimated  at  9.52  per  cent.;  that  of 
the  northern  slave  states  eighteen  per  cent.;  and  that  of  the  southern 
slave  states  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  table  of  emigration  was 
arranged  accordingly.  That  calculation  was  apparently  much  nearer 
correct  than  the  present  I  therefore  conclude,  from  my  calculations, 
as  well  as  from  the  relative  mortality  in  the  army,  at  the  northern 
and  southern  posts,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality,  from  1830  to  1840,  in 
the  free  states,  was  about  9.70  per  cent.;  in  the  northern  slave  states 
eighteen  per  cent;  and  in  the  southern  slave  states  about  twenty-four 
per  cent  If  I  am  correct  in  these  estimates,  then  the  mortality  of 
all  the  classes  up  to  sixty,  are  estimated  too  high  in  the  free  states, 
and  too  low  in  the  southern  slave  states,  in  the  following  calculations 
and  table  of  comparative  mortality,  as  they  are  all  based  on  the  fore- 
going examples  and  table.  By  this  estimate,  the  domestic  increase 
of  the  free  states  from  1880  to  1840  was  about  29.5  per  cent,  and  , 
that  of  the  southern  slave  states  only  about  17.93  per  cent. 

Of  1,000  persons  including  an  average  of  all  classes  at  the  csnsas 
of  1880,  the  changes  to  1840,  by  domestic  increase  only,  were  nearly 
as  follows : 


r 
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U.  Statts.  F.  St's.    N.  S.  St's.  S.S.St's. 

In  1880»  number  of  persons,       1,000  1,000        1,000  1,000 

Percent  of  decennial  mortality,  13.1  9.7             18  24 

Mortality  of  these  persons,         131.  97.              180  240 


Remaining  alive  in  1840,  869  908  820       760 

ChUdren  alive  in  1840,  401.5        392        ,   419.3     419.3 

Total  in  1840,                             1270.5  1295  1239.3  1179.3 

Per  cent,  of  increase,                     27.05  29.5  28.93    17.98 

Per  cent  of  children  under  10,  )     31.61  30.27  33.83     85.55 
as  above  stated,                      ^ 

By  referring  to  the  per  cent,  of  children  under  ten,  in  1840,  ante, 
p.  362,  and  in  Examples,  Nos.  XX,  XXI,  and  XXII,  my  readers*will 
see  how  nearly  the  restkit,  in  all  the  details,  agrees  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  census  of  1840. 

According  to  my  footings  of  the  several  classes  of  passengers  ar- 
riving on  shipboard  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Congress,  they  were  as  follows : 


Years.            Males. 

1833           42,263 
1837           51,389 
1840           58,997 
1842           67,124 

Females. 

17,356 
28,729 
33,158 
43,466 

Total. 

50,619 

81,852 

92,207 

110,984 

344,662 

Bom  in  the 
U.  States. 

3,050 

3,806 

5,730 

5,080 

Bom  in  for- 
eign coun- 
tries not  Br. 

28,847 

32,502 

37,630 

219,773 
Sex  not  stated, 

122,709 

21^,773 

2,180 

Total,  344,662 

The  reader  will  notice  a  slight  discrepency  between  my  footings 
of  the  passengers  arriving  on  shipboard  during  the  years  1833, 1837, 
and  1840,  and  the  numbers  stated  by  Professor  Tucker  for  these 
years ;  vide  ante.  p.  359.  The  Secretary  of  State  sends  to  Congress 
annually  copies  of  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  collectors  of  the  cus* 
toms,  without  footing  the  classes  of  persons  at  all ;  in  this  shape  they 
are  published,  and  are  of  no  use  to  the  public  generally,  as  it  is 
nearly  a  day's  labour  to  put  the  several  reports  together,  and  make 
all  the  footings  for  a  single  year. 

The  censuses  of  the  United  States  of  1830  and  1840,  show  the  fol- 
lowing result : 
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Per  cent,  in  1830.     I>o.  in  1640. 

Excess  of  males  under  5  years  old,  about          5.5  5.5 

Do.            «          5  to  10,  about                 4.  4. 

Do.           "         10  to  15,  nearly               5.  5.6 

Do.     of  females  15  to  20,  nearly               4.  4.5 

Excess  of  males    20  to  30,  orer                  4.  5.5 

Do.            "        30  to  40,  over                  6.6  11.1 

Do.            *'         40  to  50,  over                  3.3  6.8 

Do.            "         50  to  60,                                 2.2  3.2 

Excess  of  males    60  to  70,                                3.  .6 

Excess  of  females  70  to  80,                                 1.  .6 

Do.          do.       80  to  90,                               10.  10. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  of  the 
classes  under  twenty  years  old,  is  not  materially  disturbed  by  emi- 
gration.    M.  Quetelet  gives  several  tables  tb  show  that  in  Belgium 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  about  twenty-one  births  of 
males  to  twenty  of  females,  and  that  the  mortality  from  birth  to  about 
fourteen  years  of  age,  is  greater  among  males  than  femalea    The 
foregoing  table  of  emigrants,  and  the  table  of  population,  p.  366, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  emigrants  be- 
tween twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age  who  come  to  the  United  States 
are  males,  and  but  one-third  females ;   and  perhaps  tbree-fiflbs  of 
those  over  fifty,  and  those  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  are  also  males,  and 
I  have  made  my  calculations  of  the  comparative  mortality  of  the  two 
sexes  on  this  basis. 

The  following  table  includes  the  result  of  my  calculations  to  show 
the  per  cent,  of  mortality,  between  1830  and  1840,  of  each  class 
of  white  persons  alive  in  1830,  in  each  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  United  States ;  thie  first  class  being  in  1830,  under  ten  years  old, 
averaging  five  ;  the  second  class  being  from  ten  to  twenty  years 
old,  averaging  fifteen,  and  so  on. 


Ages  in  1890. 


Malm  and 

Femules  io 

the  U.  S. 


Malei  in 

the  United 

Statea. 


Femalei  in 

the  United 

Sutea. 


Maiea  and 
Females  in 
free  States. 


M.  and  F. 

in  the  M.8. 
States. 


l«t  ciasa  nnder  10, 


u 


10  to  90, 

*'  aoioso, 

'*  90  to  40, 

"  -tOtoM, 

**  50  to  00, 

«•  00  to  70, 

"  70  to  80. 

•<  80  to  00, 

«'  00  to  100, 
4ver lOO, 


7.«0 

9.63 

bM 

2.90 

16.73 

6.56 

7.5e 

5.M 

3.75 

9.74 

19.16 

18.47 

19.88 

16.40 

9169 

14.13 

15.4:^ 

12.80 

lli» 

15.96 

16^64 

17.10 

16.17 

12JPS 

90.40 

3S.!25 

24.03 

5P2.47 

18.46 

33.45 

90.70 

40.74 

38.61 

96.0& 

48.991 

60.60 

02.47 

58.91 1 

M..**! 

66.06 

W.73 

64.10 

81.40 

84.13 

80.46 

82.10 

76.70 

FJM 

87.09 

79.44 

(Vide  •nt 

Onp>«et9ff 

'  wA  966.) 

M-and'- 

in  the  8.  »• 

Suu** 

"17!75 

iSil 

90.06 

96  6S 

33.7) 
4Sii 

ft'jO 
7101 
60.10 
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The  foregoing  table  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner,  the  effect  of 
climate  as  well  as  of  sex  upon  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  human 
family.  If  we  look  to  the  third  class  as  to  age,  those  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  old,  we  shall  see  that  the  mortality  of  the  males  of 
this  class  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the  females  ;  both  of  them  being 
enormously  great ;  that  of  females  being  partly  the  result  of  early 
marriages,  and  that  of  males,  of  intemperance.  See  the  comparative 
mortality  of  this  class  of  persons  in  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  the 
United  States,  ante,  page  384. 

Calling  the  decennial  natural  increase  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
from  1811  to  1821,  sixteen  per  cent.,  as  estimated  on  page  827,  and 
the  proportion  of  children  under  ten  years  old  in  the  following  table 
indicates  a  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  of  all  persons  over  five  years 
old,  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  about  17.5  per  cent.,  or  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  our  northern  slave  states.  And  on  looking  at  the 
per  cent,  of  the  different  classes,  the  reader  will  see  that  there  cannot 
be  much  difference  between  the  mortality  of  each  class  of  persons  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  northern  slave  states,  and  that  the,  mortality  of 
Ireland  is  about  one  fiflh  part  greater  than  that  of  England.  Why 
is  this  differencje  ?  Is  it  not  owing  entirely  to  the  greater  amount  of 
the  comforts  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  English  than  the  Irish,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  t 
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ON  THE  COMPARATIVI  DECREASE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  FREE  AND  THE 
•LAVK  STATES,  AND  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  FRANCE  SINCE  THE 
TSAR  1600. 

The  improveinents  and  discoveries  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  have  probably  diminished  the  decennial  ratio 
of  mortality  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  Europe, 
about  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent.,  during  each  decennial  period 
from  1700  to  1840 ;  that  is,  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  in  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  years  ;  in  addition  to  the  efFects  produced*  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  practice  of  vaccination  for  the  kine  pock,  as  a  secu* 
rity  against  the  small-poz,  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
equal  of  itself  perhaps  to  over  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.;  making 
the  whole  decrease  of  the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  since  the  year 
1700,  from  all  these  professional  causes,  equal  to  one  and  one-half 
per  cent. ;  the  whole  decrease  from  all  causes  in  Great  Britain,  and 
in  our  free  states,  having  been  about  six  and  a  half  per  cent. 

All  intelligent  authors  on  population  and  statistics,  seem  to  agree 
that  the  decrease  of  mortality,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  has 
been  very  great  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  northern  and  central 
Burope,  and  in  the  Canadas,   and  AngIo#American  colonies  and 
states  ;  and  but  very  trifling  in  southern  Europe  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.     The  decrease  of  mortality  during  this  period,  has  been 
nearly  twice  as  great  in  Great  Britain  as  in  France,  as  is  proven  by 
the  bills  of  mortality,  as  well  as  by  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  those  countries.     This  difference  cannot  be  owing  to  the 
niedical  profession,  for  all  respectable  authors  and  medical  men  seem 
to  agree,  that  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  has 
been  brought  to  as  great  perfection  in  France,  as  in  any  country  of 
the  civilized  world  ;  and  yet  the  decrease  of  the  decennial  ratio  of 
mortality  has  declined  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  over  six  per  cent.,  from  nineteen  and  a  half  to  thirteen  and  a 
<iuarter,  and  in  France  not  over  four,  or  from  twenty -one  to  seventeen 
per  cent.     This  decline  is  probably  about  as  follows  :  from  medical 
causes,  the  same  in  both  countries,  about  one  and  one-half  per  cent.; 
Md  on  account  of  the  improvements  in  the  mechanic  arts,  the  intro- 
^^'K>n  of  machinery,  and  the  increase  of  the  products  of  industry, 
^d  of  commerce,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
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a  better  supply  of  clothing  aod  better  dwellings,  as  well  as  a  more 
abundant,  regular,  and  certain  supply  of  wholesome  food,  the  decline 
has  been  in  England  five  per  cent.,  and  in  France  but  two  and  a  half 
percent 

It  is  stated  in  the  <^  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences^" 
for  1833-4,  that  the  total  number,  (military  excepted,)  attacked  by 
the  Asiatic  Cholera  in  France,  from  its  first  appearance  at  Calais, 
March  15th,  1832,  to  January  1st,  1833,  was  230,000,  and  the  deaths 
occasioned  by  it  95,000. 

The  mortality  caused  by  the  Asiatic  Cholera  in  the  city  of  New 
York  was  in  1832,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  city  inspector, 
2,245,  and  in  1834  it  was  827  ;  in  Philadelphia  1,175  in  1832  ;  in 
Quebec  2,218,  and  in  the  city  of  London  but  3,200.  The  mortality 
caused  among  the  white  population  of  the  United  .States,  by  this 
dreadful  scourge,  in  1832  and  1834,  was  probably  not  far  from 
15,000.  It  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  that  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  persons  swept  off  by  the  cholera,  were  persons  of 
intemperate  habits,  and  broken  constitutions,  the  most  of  whom 
would  not  have  lived  very  long,  if  they  had  not  been  attacked  by  it ; 
so  that  the  mortality  between  1830  and  1840  was  probably  not  in- 
creased by  it  more  than  10,000,  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent; 
the  whole  white  population  in  1830  amounting  to  over  10,000,000. 
We  may  therefore  estimate  the  mortality,  from  1830  to  1840,  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  United  States,  from  ordinary  causes  which  are 
constant  in  their  eifects,  or  regularly  produce  their  efi^ts  annually, 
at  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  less  than  heretofore  stated,  that  is,  in 
the  free  states  at  9.60  per  cent ;  in  the  northern  slave  states  17.9  per 
cent;  and  in  the  southern  slave  states  at  23.9  per  cent.  We  may 
pretty  safely  estimate  the  mortality  of  the  slave  states  from  1840  to 
1850,  as  last  stated,  and  that  of  the  free  states,  at  nearly  half  of  one 
per  cent,  less,  or  but  little  over  nine  per  cent  The  temperance 
cause  will  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  producing  the  principal  part  of 
this  decrease  of  mortality  in  the  free  states. 

The  following  table  gives  the  per  cent  of  children  under  tenyeais 
old  in  1800,  a  supposed  ratio  or  per  cent,  of  mortality  from  1790  to 
1800,  and  the  ratio  of  domestic  increase  and  number  of  foreign  in- 
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duriDg  that  period,  adapted  to  the  ratio  of  mortality,  and  which 
would  be  correct,  if  the  ratio  of  mortality  were  correct. 

CoireBpond- 
Ciiildren  under  Supposed  mortality  ing  ratio  of  Number  of 
10  in  1800.     irom  1790  to  1800.    dom.  incr'e.    iore'nincr. 

In  the  free  states,         33.30  10.30  34.50       '     97,232 

North  slave  states,       35.756  18.10  27.485        >  oqhit 

South  slave  states,        37.00  25.10  18.89         5  ^°»^* ' 

Whites  in  the  northern  slave  states  in  1790,  1,078,424 

Domestic  increase  to  1800  at  27.485  per  cent.,  296,406 

Whites  in  the  southern  slave  states  in  1790,  193,064 

Domestic  increase  at  18.89  per  cent.,  86,469 

Requiring  emigrants  to  make  up  the  number  in  I8OO,  98,617 

1,702,980 


Whites  in  1800  in  the  northern  slave  states,  1,399,868 

Do.         in  the  southern  slave  states,  303,112 


Total  in  the  slave  states,  1,702,980 


Whites  in  the  free  states  in  1790,  1,900,976 

Domestic  increase  at  34.5  per  cent.,  655,836 

Foreign  emigrants,  as  heretofore  estimated,  195,849,  ^ 
in  all,  and  to  the  slave  states  98,617,  leaves  for  the  >      97,232 

free  states,  j 

Total  in  1800  by  this  estimate  of  mortality,  2,654,044 

Total  by  the  census  of  1800,  2,602,160 

Eicess,  51,884 

equal  to  2.73  per  cent.,  which  shows  the  mortality  must  have  been 
greater  than  above  estimated  in  the  free  states,  though  it  could  not 
have  been  greater  than  above  estimated  in  the  slave  states,  unless 
considerably  more  than  half  the  foreign  emigration  to  the  UnitM 
States,  went  to  the  slave  states,  which  is  not  probable. 

Take  this  2.73  per  cent,  excess  of  increase,  from  the  34.50  per 
cent  increase,  and  it  leaves  31.77  per  cent,  as  the  real  domestic 
increase  of  the  free  states  from  1790  to  1800.  Secondly,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  ratio  of  mortality  of  the  slave  states  to  have  been  the  same, 
and  that  of  the  free  states  fifteen  per  cent,  instead  of  10.3,  and  the 
domestic  increase  would  then  be  but  27.43  per  cent,  and  4.34  per 
cent  lass  than  the  real  increase,  thus  showing  an  error  of  the  oppo- 
site character,  and  that  this  second  supposed  rate  of  mortality  is  too 
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great.  Nomt  state  the  question  and  work  it  in  Algebra,  or  by  the 
rule  of  double  position  as  follows :  first  position,  supposed  rate  of 
mortality  10.80  per  cent.,  increase  34.5,  error  2^73  ;  ^second  position, 
mortality  15  per  cent.,  increase  but  27.43,  error  4.34. 

On  working  out  the  position,  it  shoves  the  real  ratio  of  mortality 
of  the  free  states,  from  1790  to  1600,  to  have  been  12.115  per  cent, 
and  the  decrease  of  mortality  from  that  period  to  the  period  from 
1830  to  1840,  to  have  been  from  that  ratio  to  9.70  or  2.415  per  cent. 
decrease  ;  while  the  decrease  of  mortality  in  the  slave  states  has  not 
been  over  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  The  correctness  of  this  result 
can  be  proven  by  the  rules  heretofore  given,  by  taking  the  12.115 
per  cent,  as  the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality,  and  working  out  the 
problem,  and  the  domestic  increase  will  be  shown  to  be  31.77  per 
cent.  This  also  agrees  with,  and  seems  to  prove  the  correctness  of 
the  estimate  heretofore  made,  of  a  decrease  of  the  mortality  of  the 
United  States,  from  fifteen  per  cent,  between  the  years  1790  and 
1800,  to  13.1  per  cent,  from  1830  to  1840. 

ESTIMATED  MORTALITY  AND  STATEMENT   OF    DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 
INCREASE  ADAFTED  TO  IT,  FROM  1810  tO  1820,  AND  1820  tO  1830. 

Estimated        Per  cent  of 
1810  to  1820.  Under  10        per  cent. of         domestic  Foreign 

in  1820.         mortality.  increase.  increase. 

Free  states,  32.43  10.76  32.07     •       209,134 

Northern  slave  States,  35.  18.  26.15  >  qo  oAfi 

Southern  slave  states,  35.40  25,30  15.63^  w,U40 

1820  to  1830.  In  1830. 

Free  states,                 31.33  10.00  31.06  267,979 

Northern  slave  states,  34.44  17.95  25.16  >      ^a^^iri 

Southern  slave  states,  86.17  25.10  17.375  5       A«^,l^^ 

Though  the  comparative  ratio  of  mortality  between  the  free  and 
the  slave  states,  from  period  to  period  as  estimated  in  the  foregoing 
calculations,  is  very  nearly  correct,  yet  the  mortality  of  the  aoutbem 
slave  states  is  estimated  a  little  too  high  to  correspond  with  the  esti- 
mated ratio  from  1880  to  1840,  and  that  of  the  free  states  is  in  a 
corresponding  degree  too  low.  When  both  are  corrected  as  in  the 
following  table,  the  alteration  is  so  trifling,  that  the  aggregate  do- 
mestic and  fereign  increase  of  the  free  and  the  slave  statasy  would 
remain  nearly  the  same  as  above  stated. 
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Efdmated  per  cent  of  mortality  during  each  period  from  1700  to  ^ 
1850,  exclusive  of  about  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  caused  by  the 
Aaiatio  Cholera  in  1882-4. 

1790  to      1800  to     1810  to      1890  to    1890  to    1640  to 
1800.        1810.        1820.         1830.       1840.      1850. 

Free  states,  12.12      11.42       10.82       10.12      9.6      9.1 

N.  slave  states,        18.10       18.05       18.  17.95     17.9     17.85 

S.  slave  states,        25.  24.8        24.5        24.20    28.9    28.8 

Ml  these  estimates  are  adapted  to  the  census  tables,  and  their  ac- 
curacy seems  probable,  from  the  regularity  of  the  decennial  ratio  of 
mortality  in  the  slave  as  well  as  the  free  states,  and  also  from  the 
proportion  of  the  foreign  emigrants  to  the  free  and  ^e  slave  states 
respectively ;  and  they  must  be  very  nearly  correct.     What  a  pic- 
ture they  exhibit  of  the  comparative  condition,  improvement,  and 
salubrity  of  the  free  and  the  slave  states!     The  mortality  of  nearly 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Turkey,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
part  of  Italy,  has  declined  within  three  centuries  past,  from  one-fourth 
to  one-fifth  part,  and  of  Great  Britain  more  than  one-third  part; 
the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  being  about  the  same,  that  is, 
about  twenty -one,  or  twenty  per  cent  at  the  least,  exclusive  of  chil- 
dren under  five  years  old,  as  heretofore  arranged  in  classes.     The 
decrease  of  the  decennial  ratio  of  mortality  in  our  free  states  has 
been  within  forty  years,  over  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  one  and  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  from  1821 
to  1841,  as  herein  before  stated,  while  that  of  the  slave  states  is  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent     The  slave  states  have  kept  up  with 
the  free  states  in  the  improvements  in  the  medical  profession,  which 
has  caused  a  trifling  decrease  of  mortality ;  they  have  also  introduced 
some  of  the  modern  facilities  in  travelling  and  transportation,  by 
steamboats  and  railroads,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  inventions  of 
A  northern  man  to  clear  their  cotton,  and  have  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  beyond  the  wants  of  the  civilized  world,  in  consequence 
of  the  invention  of  Mr.  Whitney's  cotton  gin,  but  in  almost  all  other 
respects,  and  so  far  as  regards  the  use  of  the  mechanic  arts  and  ma- 
chinery, and  other  improvements,  they  are  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition they  were  fifly  years  since. 
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Much  of  the  difference  in  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  the  free  and  the 
slave  states,  is  owing  to  climate,  but  the  difference  in  the  decrease  oC 
that  ratio  of  mortality,  is  not  owing  to  climate  in  the  least  degree, 
for  the  climate  of  neither  region  of  country  has  changed,  but  it  b 
owing  entirely  to  the  difference  in  productive  industry,  the  comforts 
Mjoyed  by  the  people,  and  to  the  fact,  that  property  and  the  comforts 
of  life  are  pretty  equally  distributed,  as  a  general  rule,  among  the 
free  people  of  the  north  ;  but  are  very  unequally  distributed  among 
the  white  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states.     Thus  the  same  causes  ope- 
rate here  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  in  Europe.     The  produc- 
tive industry  and  wealth  of  the  northern  slave  states,  have  not  in- 
creased any  taster  than  the  population  of  these  states ;  tobacco  has 
been  so  low  during  the  last  forty  years  that  the  people  of  the  states 
of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolines  are,  perhaps,  not  as  well 
off,  but  poorer  than  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  since ;  while  the 
high  prices  of  cotton  up  to  and  including  the  year  1839,  enabled  the 
cotton  planting  states  to  increase  rapidly  in  wealth.     These  circum- 
stances have  induced  me  to  estimate  the  decline  of  the  decennial  ra- 
tio of  mortality  from  four  to  six  times  as  great  in  the  southern  as  in 
the  northern  slave  states.     The  temperance  cause  has  accelerated 
the  decrease  of  mortality  in  the  free  states  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  will  perhaps  continue  to  do  so,  as  that  cause  progresses  in 
the  middle  and  western  states. 

The  white  population  of  the  slave  states  by  the  census  of  1840,  was 
4,632,637,  consisting  of  about  800,000  families,  not  over  300,000  of 
whom,  or  a  little  over  one-third,  are  slave  holders.  Slavery  not  only 
tends  to  degrade  the  manual  laborer,  but  to  depress  the  value  of  his 
labor,  and  make  him  more  dependent,  and  keep  him  poor.  There  is 
very  little  mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  mining  industry  in  the  slave 
states;  agriculture,  politics,  war,  and  the  learned  professions  are 
the  only  employments  which  the  slave  holders  generally  esteem,  en- 
courage, and  deem  worthy  of  the  attention  of  a  freeman.  Like  the 
ancient  Spartans,  they  think  that  slaves  only  are  fit  for  manual  labor, 
and  they  have  acted  upon  and  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  Spar- 
tans, and  of  the  old  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  ever  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  and  still  adhere  to  their  ancient  prejudices, 
and  refuse  to  encourage  and  engage  in  other  pursuits  and  departments 
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of  industry  which  they  look  upon  as  in  some  measure  degrading  and 
dishonorable.  Hence  there  is  very  little  demand  for  the  labor  of  the 
poor  whites  in  the  slave  states,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
idle  much  of  the  time  for  want  of  employment.  The  state  of  edu- 
cation exhibited  on  page  298,  shows  their  intellectual  condition.  Pov* 
efty  and  destitution  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  want  of  em- 
ployment and  idleness.  A  large  proportion  of  the  white  population 
of  the  slave  states,  are  in  a  very  poor,  and  comparatively  destitute 
condition ;  and  the  mortality  among  them,  for  want  of  comfortable 
dwellings,  and  suitable  clothing,  is  necessarily  much  greater  than  it 
is  among  the  wealthy  slave  holders,  who  live  in  comparative  luxury 
and  ease,  upon  the  earnings  of  their  slaves,  and  the  profits  of  their 
capital.  The  difficulty  with  the  poor  at  the  south,  is  not  that  they 
cannot  procure  sufficient  food,  but  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  for, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  procure,  the  products  of  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  industry  ;  that  is  clothing  and  dwellings  of  such  kind 
and  description  as  are  calculated  to  promote  the  greatest  degree  of 
health  ai^d  longevity  of  which  the  climate  will  admit. 

With  the  exception  of  the  culture  of  cotton  and  sugar,  which  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  sixty  years,  and  the  changes  wrought 
by  steamboats  and  railroads,  the  slaveholders  adhere  to  the  policy 
and  pursuits  of  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  was  the  Spartan  policyt 
to  resist  all  change,  and  confine  themselves  to  agriculture,  politics, 
and  the  arts  of  war.  This  has  been  the  policy  of  Spain  since  the 
death  of  Charles  V.,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
has  also  been  the  policy  of  Turkey,  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  of  Mexico  and  all  Spanish  America, 
and  of  many  other  Catholic  countries ;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  nearly  all  these  countries  have  remained  in  nearly  the  same 
condition,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  so  far  as  productive  industry, 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  ratio  of  mortality  is  concerned ;  while 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  some  other  countries,  have 
pursued  the  Athenian  policy,  and  been  making  rapid  strides  in  me- 
chanical, manufacturing  and  mining  industry  and  wealth,  and  the' 
Katio  of  mortality  has  rapidly  declined. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  free  states  have  imbibed 
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the  same  delusive  idea  as  the  slaveholders;  that  agriculture   and 
commerce  are  the  only  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to  make  a  nation 
flourisbingt  wealthy  and  powerful ;  and  hence  during  the  last  twenty- 
five   years,  canals,  railroads,  and  bank  paper,  have  been  goner- 
ally  regarded  as  the  only  desiderata  necessary  to  make  the  countiy 
prosperous,  and  the  people  wealthy.     They  do  not  stop  to  oaoaad^f 
that  the  ordinary  agricultural  products  of  this  climate  comprise  less 
than  a  fourth  part  in  value,  of  the  comforts  of  life  which  we  need ; 
(vide  ante.  308  to  305,)  and  that  commerce  and  transportation  create 
nothing,  but  merely  distribute  those  comforts  of  life  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  other  departments  of  industry.     Hence  the  free  states  have 
been  divided  in  opinion,  and  have  pursued  a  changeable  and  discor- 
dant policy,  some  of  them  striving  to  encourage  mechanical,  manu- 
facturing and  mining  industry,  and  others  following  the  phantoms  of 
free  trade ;  so  that  the  contrast  between  the  policy,  prosperity^  and 
increase  of  the  free  and  the  slave  states,  has  not  been  one-fourth  part 
as  great  as  that  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, Belgium  and  the  States  of  the  Pope,  China  and  Turkey,  or  even 
France  and  Spain.     About  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Athens  were  slaves,  and  yet  the  progress  of  that  people  in  the  me- 
chanic arts,  productive  industry,  wealth,  refinement,  and  popuIatioD, 
when  contrasted  with  that  of  Sparta,  and  nearly  all  their  neigbborsy 
except  the  Tyrians  and  Carthagenians,  is  conclusive  evidence  Uiat 
slaves  may  be  profitably  employed  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
pursuits.    The  history  of  the  Roman  empire  also  furnishes  abandant 
evidence  of  the  same  character.    The  contrast  in  the  present  con- 
dition and  progress  in  population  as  well  as  in  productive  industry 
and  wealth,  between  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  states  of 
New  Ha/npshire  and  Vermont,  is  much  greater  and  more  striking 
than  it  is  between  the  state  of  New  York  and  Louisiana,  or  any  of 
the  cotton  planting  states. 

A  people  may  enjoy  a  republican  form  of  govemmentt  protestant- 
ism, freedomy  and  an  entire  exemption  from  slavery,  and  still  be 
in  a  very  embarrassed  and  depressed  condition,  as  many  of  our  frse 
states  have  been ;  or  they  may  be  in  a  colonial  state,  hold  slavesy  and 
profess  the  Catholic  religion,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  and  yet  be  prosperous,  and  their  course  rapidly  progressive. 
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INCREASE  OF  THE  VBEE  COLORED  POPULATION. 

By  referring  back  to  page  355,  my  readers  will  see  that  the  free 

colored  people  of  the  United  States  numbered  in  1840,         886,298 

Do.  do.  do.  in  1830,  319,569 


Increase,  66,724 

equal  to  20.89  per  cent.    The  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  several 

part»  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows : 

Increase  in  the  New  England  states,  but  6.     per  cent. 

In  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  12.5        *' 

In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  other  free  states,  45.5        '^ 

In  northern  slave  states,  14.78      *^ 

In  southern  slave  states,  36.75      *' 

FREE  COLORED  PERSONS   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES   BT  THE  CENSUS  OF 

1840. 


Ages. 

Aggregate. 

Percent 

Under  10, 

111,346 

28.840 

10  to  24, 

109,387 

28.316 

24  to  36, 

77,003 

19.930 

36  to  55, 

58,645 

15.182 

55  to  100, 

29,266 

7.565 

100  and  over, 

646 

.167 

386,293  100.000 

It  is  pretty  evident  from  the  census  tables,  that  the  great  increase 
of  the  free  blacks  in  the  southern  slave  states  arises  partly  from 
eaoancipation  of  slaves ;  and  that  the  increase  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  other  states,  bordering  on  the  slave  states,  arises  partly 
from  slaves  escaping  from  their  masters,  and  partly  from  emancipa- 
tions. It  is  not  probable  that  many  emigrated  either  from  New 
York  or  New  England,  and  the  small  increase  in  those  states  shows 
the  clioiate  unfavorable  to  the  African  race.  Of  the  whole  increase 
in  the  United  States,  perhaps  from  10,000  to  15,000  arose  from  the, 
escape  and  emancipation  of  slaves,  andfthat  the  natural  increase  of 
the  free  colored  persons  was  not  (yver  sixteen  or  seventeen  per  cent 
The  mortality  among  them  in  Philadelphia  has  been  heretofore 
slated  as  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  whites,  as  appears  by 
the  report  of  Dr.  Bmenon. 
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INCREASE  OF  SLAVES. 

By  referring  back  to  page  356,  my  readers  will  see  that  the  slaves 

in  the  United  States  in  1840  ntimbered  2,487,355 

and  in  1830,  2,009,043 

Increase,  478,812 

equal  to  23.88  per  cent. 

SLAVES  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVE  STATES  IN  1840. 

Ageg.  Aggregate.  Percent. 

Under  10  years,  416,334  32.76 

10 10  24,  392,037  30.85 

24  to  36,  270,122  21.26 

36  to  55,  146,523  11.53 

55  to  100,  45,098  3.55 

Over  100,  715  ,055 


1,270,829  100.005 

SLAVES   IN    THE    FREE    AND    SLAVE    STATES  NORTH   OF  THE  THIKTT* 

FIFTH  DEGREE  OF  LATITUDE,  IN  1840. 


Ages. 

Aggregate. 

Per  cent. 

Under  10  years. 

427,715 

35.163 

10  to  24, 

389,186 

32.003 

24  to  36, 

205,089 

16.852 

36  to  55, 

137,941 

11.340 

55  to  100, 

55,979 

4.592 

Over  100, 

616 

.050 

1,216,526  100.000 

By  referring  back  to  page  386,  my  readers  will  see  that  33.83  per 
cent,  of  the  whites  of  the  northern  slave  states  in  1840,  were  undar 
ten  years,  and  yet  the  natural  increase  from  1830  to  1840  was  but 
23.93  per  cent. ;  and  that  the  per  cent  of  white  children  under  teD 
years  old,  in  the  southern  slave  states,  was  35.558  per  cent,  and  tbe 
natural  increase,  as  stated  on  page  388,  but  17.93  per  cent  Tbe 
above  tables  show  that  the  per  cent,  of  slaves  under  ten  years  old 
was,  in  the  southern  slave  states,  2.78  less  than  of. tbe  whites,  and  iu 
the  northern  slave  states  lfB3  per  cent,  more  than  the  whites;  aod 
as  there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  number  of  slaves  in  the 
northern  and  southern  slave  states,  if  the  mortality  of  blacks  wae  no 
greater,  with  all  their  hardships  and  privations,  than  that  of  the 
whites,  the  natural  increase  must  have  been  less  than  nineteen  per 
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cent.,  instead  of  about  twenty*four,  as  shown  by  the  census,  including 
tiie  cumber  emancipated ;  and  about  twenty-four  and  ^  half  per 
cent.,  including  10,000  taken  to  Texas.     These  facts  show,  that  not- 
withstanding our  government  has  pretended  to  abolish  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  make  it  a  high  crime,  that  over  100,000  slaves  must 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  in  ten  years,  from  1830 
to  1640.    But  as  there  has  been  an  over-production  of  cotton  for 
some  years  past,  which  has  depressed  its  price,  and  the  price  and 
value  of  slaves  also,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  inducement 
being  less,  the  importation  of  slaves  from  1840  to  1850,  will  be 
much  less  than  it  was  from  1630  to  1840. 

Number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  and  the  estimated  number  as  indicated  by  the  census  of  that 
year,  by  those  under  ten,  and  over  fifty-five  years  old,  excepting 
all  imported  from  Africa,  Havanna,  &c.  The  number  under  ten 
is  put  down  according  to  the  census  returns. 


Ages. 

Cenflus  number. 

Estimated  number. 

Estimated  percent 

Under  10, 

844,049 

844,049 

35.50 

From  10  to  24, 

781,223 

760,445 

32.00 

From  24  to  36, 

475,211 

404,000 

17.00 

From  36  to  55^ 

284,464 

264,830 

11.19 

From  55  to  100, 

101,077 

100,960 

4.25 

Over  100, 

1,331 

1,331 

.05 

Total,  2,487,355  2,375,635  100.00 

Estimated  number  alive  in  1640,  >    |,,  -nn 
imported  since  1830,  ^  ' 

Total  number  of  slaves  by  the  census,  2,467,355 

Considering  the  mortality  of  the  slave  states,  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble that  the  proportion  of  the  several  classes  of  the  slaves  as  to  age, 
and  the  increase  should  have  been  such  as  is  exhibited  by  the  national 
censuses  of  1830  and.  1840,  without  a  very  large  importation  of 
slaves  during  that  period.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Jay's 
«  View  of  Slavery,"  p.  107  :  «<  In  a  debate  in  Congress  in  1819,  Mr. 
Middleton,  of  South  Carolina,  stated  that  in  his  opinion,  13,000  Afri- 
cans were  annually  smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Virginia,  estimated  the  number  at  15,000." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ON  THE  FIRST  INTEODUGTION  OF  CANALS,  RAIL  ROADS,  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINES,  STEAM  BOATS  AND  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPHS. — ^A  STATE- 
MENT OF  THE  LENGTH  AND  COST  OF  THE  CANALS  AND  RAILWAYS, 
AND  THE  AMOUNT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  EACH  ONE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ;  SIMILAR  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  LENGTH  AND  COST  OF  THE 
CANALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND*  AND  OF  THE  RAILWAYS 
PROJECTED,  AS  WELL  AS  THOSE  COMPLETED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
IRELAND,  BELGIUM,  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY,  AND  THE  REVENUES  IN 
1842  OF  THE  RAIL  ROADS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.— STATEMENTS  OF  THE 
COST,  EXPENSES  OF  RUNNING  AND  REPAIRS,  AND  THE  REVENUES  OF 
EACH  AND  ALL  THE  RAIL  ROADS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  NEW  TORK« 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1845. STATEMENTS  OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE 

NEW  YORK  CANALS,  AND  OF  NEARLY  ALL  THE  CANALS  AND  KAIL 
ROADS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. — A  STATEMENT  OF  THE  RECEIFTS  OF 
THE  COMBINATION  OF  STEAMBOATS  ON  THE  WESTERN  LAKES  DURING 
THE  YEARS  1840,  1841,  AND  1844  ;  AND  AN  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  TOTAL 
AMOUNT  PAID  FOR  THE  TRANSPORTATION  OF  PERSONS  AND  PROPER- 
TY IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  INCLUDING  THE  COASTING  BUSINESS. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  a  canal  was  made  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt  The  great  canal  of  China 
is  said  to  have  been  commenced  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  The 
canal  of  Languedoc  in  France  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  several  canals  were  also  made 
in  Holland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  in  Flanders  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century,  as  stated  in  <<  Brando's  EncyelopcBdia 
of  Science  and  Art."  Mr.  Murray  makes  the  following  remark  in 
his  ^'  Encyclopoedia  of  Geography  :"  '<  The  interior  navigation  of 
England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime  sources  of  her  oros- 
perity.  Till  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  ipaking  of  canals  did  not 
enter  into  the  system  of  English  economy.  In  1755  was  formed  the 
Sankey  Canal,  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  to  supply  Liverpool  with  ooal 
from  the  pits  of  St.  Helens.  The  example  then  set  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgwater  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the  nation.  Since  that  time, 
upwards  of  £80,000,000  sterling  have  been  expended  in  this  object 
Twenty-one  canals  have  been  carried  across  the  central  chain  of 
hills,  by  processes  in  which  no  oost  has  been  spared ;  all  the  resources 
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of  art  and  genius  have  been  employed ;  every  obstacle,  however 
fojrniidable,  which  nature  could  present,  has  been  vanquished.  By 
locks,  and  by  inclined  planes,  the  vessels  are  conveyed  up  and  down 
the  most  rugged  steeps ;  they  are  even  carried  across  navigable 
rivers  by  bridges.  When  other  means  fail,  the  engineer  has  cut 
through  the  heart  of  rocks  and  hills  a  subterraneous  passage*  Of 
these  tunnels.  Is  they  are  called,  there  are  said  to  be  forty*eight,  the 
entire  length  of  which  is  at  least  forty  miles."  He  states  the  total 
length  of  canals  in  Great  Britain,  excluding  those  under  five  miles,  at 
^581  miles. 

Though  there  had  been  some  short  canals  made  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  Erie  Canal  of  New  York,  yet  that  was  the  first  of 
much  importance.  The  Erie  Canal  was  commenced  July  4th,  1817  ; 
first  navigated  from  Utica  to  Rome,  fifteen  miles,  October  28d,  1819 ; 
280  miles  of  the  eastern  part  finished,  and  the  first  boat  passed 
through  it  into  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  October  8th,  1823 ;  and  the  ' 
whole  line  of  864  miles  completed  in  October,  1825.  The  original 
cost  is  stated  in  '«  Williams'  New  York  Register,''  for  1840,  p.  167, 
at  #7,143,789,  and  in  a  note  on  the  same  page,  at  #9,027,456  ;  but 
the  same  author  puts  down  the  cost  in  <*  Williams'  Statistical  Com- 
panion," published  in  1846,  at  #19,792,641.  This,  however,  in- 
dudes  the  cost  of  the  enlargement,  new  double  locks,  dssc.  dssc. 

Railways  are  of  modern  invention.  They  were  at  first,  (about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,)  made  of  timber  only,  and  used  to  trans- 
port coals  from  the  pits  in  the  coal  districts  of  Northumberland  and 
Duiham  in  England,  to  navigable  waters.  They  were  made  by  lay- 
ing down  parallel  tracks  of  timber  with  a  horse  path  between  them, 
the  wheels  being  confined  upon  the  beams  or  rails  of  timber  by  flanges 
projecting  from  the  inside  of  the  tires  of  the  wheels.  Soon  after^ 
wards  double  timber  railways  were  invented  ;  that  is,  one  rail  laid 
upon  another,  with  cross  ties  or  sleepers.  The  next  improvement 
consisted  in  the  addition  of  a  plate  of  bar  iron,  about  two  inches  broad 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  laid  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  wooden 
rail,  and  attached  to  it  by  spikes. 

The  plate  railway,  or  Tramway  of  cast  iron,  came  into  use  in  the 
collieries  in  the  north  of  England  about  the  year  1770.  About  twenty 
years  afterwards,  and  afler  the  improvement  of  making  bar  iron  by 
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rolling  was  invented,  and  bar  iron  had  become  more  abundant,  the 
edge-rail  of  bar  iron  was  introduced.  For  a  long  period  after  their 
first  adoption,  edge-railways  were  confined  to  the  mining  districts, 
and  more  particularly,  to  the  collieries,  where  they  were  used  to 
tran^ort  the  products  of  the  mines  to  the  places  of  shipment ;  but 
this  species  of  road  acquired  vastly  increased  importance  when  pas- 
sengers and  goods  came  to  be  transported  on  it  by  locomotive  en- 
gines, which  took  place  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in  the 
year  1880. 

Though  the  first  locomotive  engine  was  applied  and  used  on  a  rail 
road  at  Merthyr  Tydvil  in  South  Wales  in  1804,  (as  appears  from 
Brando's  Encv.,)  yet  the  engine  and  carriage  were  not  improved  and 
brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  be  of  much  practical  value  until  the 
year  1880,  and  after  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
l^ail  Road  Company  had  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  locomotive 
for  their  road.  This  road  was  completed  in  September  1830,  and 
opened  a  new  era  in  railways  and  in  the  mode  of  transportation  both 
of  property  and  persons.  The  charter  for  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
Rail  Road  Company  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  April  1826 ;  the  work  was  commenced  August  12th, 
1830  ;  and  the  most  of  it  completed  from  Albany  to  Schenectady  du* 
ring  the  year  1831,  and  opened  for  use  that  full.  This  was  the  first 
rail  road  of  much  importance  made  in  the  United  States  ;  but  works 
were  projected  and  some  commenced  soon  afterwards  in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  first  Steam  Boat  of  any  practical  value  ever  constructed, 
was  the  Clermont^  built  by  Robert  Fulton ;  which  made  her  first 
trip  from  New  York  to  Albany  in  July,  1807,  in  thirty-two  hours, 
and  returned  in  thirty  hours.  Boats  now  (1846)  run  the  same  dis- 
tance (about  150  miles)  in  from  nine  to  twelve  hours,  and  all  the 
lakes,  rivers  and  bays  of  the  United  States  are  covered  with  steam 
vessels,  which  do  perhaps  half  or  more  of  all  the  internal  tranBpo^ 
tation  business  of  the  nation.  They  have  not  only  produced  almost 
a  complete  revolution  in  the  mode  of  carrying  passengers  by  sea,  as 
well  as  on  lakes  and  rivers,  but  they  bid  fair  to  efiect  a  similar  revo- 
lution in  the  whole  system  of  maritime  warfare  also.     Their  effect 
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is  to  make  mechanical  power  and  science  a  substitute  for  muscular 
power  in  the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace. 

The  last  great  invention,  which  will  probably  have  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  human  family,  is  the  mao- 
NSTic  TELEGRAPH,  which  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  five 
years.     It  will  transmit  intelligence  so  much  faster  than  rogues^ 
swindlers  and  criminals  can  travel,  and  thus  send  a  statement  of  their 
offences  aud  a  description  of  their  persons  in  advance  of  them,  that 
it  must  become  very  valuable  as  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  police. 
It  will  also  be  useful  in  transmitting  commercial  intelligence,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  present  pernicious  systerrt  of  itinerant 
speculation   in   produce  and   mercliandize,  on  the  receipt  of  any 
change  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  or  on  our  seaboard.     It  will  also 
be  of  great  service  to  a  country  invaded  by  a  foreign  enemy  ;  as  it 
will  transmit  information  to  the  government  of  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  enable  them  to  concentrate 
their  forces  at  the  point  of  attack,  to  repel  the  invasion.     It  will, 
therefore,  be  of  immense  benefit  to  a  people  acting  on  the  defensive  ; 
and  will  render  defensive  warfare  much  moro  efficient  and  certain, 
and  less  expensive  ;  and  make  aggressive  warfare,  or  a  war  for  con- 
quest in  a  corresponding  manner,  much  more  difficult  and  dangerous, 
by  requiring  a  much  greater  number  of  troops,  and  greater  supplies 
to  meet  the  concentrated  forces  of  the  country  attacked.     In  this 
view  of  the  subjectt  it  may  be  of  great  importance  to  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  cause  of  civilization. 

Though  wooden  rail-ways  were  used  in  the  seventeenth  century  at 
some  of  the  mines  of  Great  Britain,  and  iron  rail-wa3rs  were  intro- 
duced, and  became  quite  common  in  the  eighteenth  century,  to  trans- 
port coal  and  other  products  of  the  mines  to  the  places  of  shipment, 
yet  they  were  never  used  to  any  great  extent  for  the  transportation 
of  merchandize,  agricultural  produce  and  passengers,  until  after  the 
locomotive  engine  had  been  brought  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  1830.  We  may,  therefore,  regard  all  these  great  improve- 
inents.  Rail  Roadsj  Steam  Boats,  Locomotive  Engines^  and  Magnetic 
TelegraphSf  as  the  production  of  the  present  nineteenth  century  ;  the 
production  in  fact  of  the  last  forty  years,  since  1806. 
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Statement  of  the  number  of  miles  of  canals  and  rail  roads  in  each  of 
the  States,  and  the  cost  of  the  same,  together  with  the  public  debt 
of  each  of  the  States,  and  of  the  United  States,  from  the  last  official 
reports,  as  collected  mostly  in  William's  Statistical  CompaDion, 
published  in  1846. 


CAXAU. 

ajoi^aoAM. 

VTATn. 

POBLIC  DKBT. 

Miles. 

Cost. 
f250,000 

MilM. 

50 

1          Cost. 
$1,200,000 

Maioe, 

20i 

$l,50O»931 

New  Hampshire, 

35 

750,000 

none. 

Bfasaachasetts, 

72 

1,128,000 

545 

21,534,200 

6,134,245 

Rhode  Island, 

48 

2,600,000 

none. 

Connecticut, 

78 

1,500,000 

203 

5,114,489 

«4 

Vennont, 

« 

New  York, 

814 

29,070,448 

719 

18,823,590 

20,000,000 

New  Jersey, 

144 

6,900,000 

191 

6,600,000 

none. 

Pennsylvania, 

1,054 

31,287,947 

697 

29,071,736 

40,703,866 

Ohio, 

966 

16,410,767 

158 

2,000,000 

19,289,412 

Indiana, 

144 

3,000,000 

56 

212,000 

15,862,080 

Illinois, 

14,633,969 

Michigan, 

240 

3,500,000 

4,839,438 

Total  in  free  St's, 

3,292 

$89,547,162 

2,942 

$91,406,015 

$122,963,941 

Delaware, 

I3i 

2,250,000 

16 

600,000 

none. 

Maryland, 

184 

12,370,470 

'  304 

12,473,600 

13,437,746 

Virginia, 

171 

5,879,864 

348 

5,358,484 

5,968,047 

North  Carolina, 

248 

3,400,000 

none. 

Tenneasee, 

3,244»416 

Ky.,  river  navig'n. 

484 

3,000,000 

29 

400,000 

4,269,000 

Missouri, 

• 

754,^73 

South  Carolina, 

22 

650,667 

202 

5,671,452 

3,021,679 

Georgia, 

16 

165,000 

476 

6,381,723 

1,727,760 

Alabama, 

16 

100,000 

46 

450,000 

9,215»555 

Mississippi, 

94 

768,000 

15,400,000 

Louisiana, 

16,850,000 

Arkansas, 

4,204,890 

Florida, 

4,850,000 

Total  in  slav^St's, 

906 

$24,416,001 

1,763 

$35,503,259 

$82,943,688 

Total  in  U.  Sutes, 

4,198 

$113,963,163 

4,7G5 

$126,909,274 

$205,907,639 

National  debt  on  i 

the  first  oi 

f  December,  18 

43, 

$26,742,949 

As  to  the  time,  mode  and  objects  of  creating  oar  national  and  State 
debts,  and  the  amount  of  our  foreign  debt,  see  pages  251, 258  and  269. 

All  the  canals  and  rail  roads  in  the  New  England  states,  and  in 
New  Jersey,  and  the  rail  roads  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  some  of 
those  in  Pennsylvania,  were  made  by  individual  enterprise  under  act^ 
of  incorporation,  but  in  many  cases,  by  the  aid  of  loans  of  the  bonds 
of  the  several  states.    Nearly  all  the  other  improvements  in  the  free 
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States,  the  James  River  Canal,  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  some  othersf 
were  made  by  the  state  governments ;  and  the  most  of,  if  not  all  the 
otherB  in  the  slave  states,  were  made  by  incorporated  companies, 
aided  in  many  instances  by  state  bonds.  The  debts  of  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Florida  were  crea- 
ted to  raise  funds  for  banking  purposes.  The  debt  of  Illinois  was 
created  in  attempting  to  carry  out  an  extensive  system  of  canals  and 
rail  roads,  none  of  which  have  been  completed. 

CANALS  AND  RAIL  ROADS  IN  GREAT   BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Canals  made  in  Great  Britain  since  the  year  1750, 
measuring  in  length,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Murray,  2,581 
miles,  cost  over  £30,000,000 

Rail  roads  completed  mostly  since  1825,  1,763  miles, 

cost  68,144,961 

Rail  roads  in  progress,  476  miles,  cost  10,350,000 

£108,494,961 
Equal  at  $4  80  to  the  pound  sterling,  to  $520,775,812 

Camls  in  Ireland.  Milc«  long.  Coat.  Tolli  in  1831. 

Grand  Canal,  :  56  £2,000, 000 

Royal  Canal,     #  83  1,420,000  £12,700 

Rail  road*  in  Ireland. 

Completed,  89  1,296,606 

In  progress,  98i  1,733,300 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  large  number  of  rail  roads  have  been 
projected  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  those  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain  will  require  an  aggregate  capi- 
tal of  £37,836,000  sterling,  and  those  in  Ireland  £7,065,000.  The 
above  statement  of  the  canals  in  Ireland,  and  the  tolls  collected  on 
the  Royal  Canal  in  1831,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Murray's  Geography. 
The  tolls  will  probably  pay  for  all  necessary  repairs,  and  the  salary 
of  officers,  but  must  be  nearly  worthless  as  a  public  work ;  and 
many  of  the  projected  rail  roads  will  probably  prove  no  better. 

RAIL  ROADS  IN  BELGIUM. 

According  to  Mr.  Williams'  Statistical  Companion,  there  are  in 
Belgium  six  rail  roads  completed,  measuring  326)  English  milesy 
which  cost  £4,114,354;  equal  at  $4  80  to  the  pound  sterling  to 
about  819,747,000. 
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•    It  is  stated  in  the  Democratic  Review  for  July,  18469  p.  10,  that 
the  principal  lines  of  the  Belgium  rail  roads  were  opened  in  1835, 

and  that^he  business  on  them  in  1835  and  1845  was  as  follows  : 

1835.  1845. 


Rail  road  receipts  in  francs, 

2,500,000 

12,500,000 

Tons  carried, 

41,000 

702,000 

Passengers  conveyed, 

1,275,000 

9,456,000 

The  receipts  are  equal  to  about 

•2,340,000 

RAIL  ROADS  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Williams'  gives  a  list  of  twelve  rail  roads  completed  in  France, 
measuring  518 i  English  miles,  which  cost  237,700,000  francs,  equal 
to  about  $44,570,000.  Several  other  roads  have  also  been  projected  in 
France,  requiring  large  expenditures  of  money ;  fiHy-five  companies 
having  been  formed,  asking  for  charters,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  £55,000,000  sterling,  equal  to  $264,000,000. 

Mr.  Williams  also  gives  a  list  of  forty-three  rail  roads  projected  in 
Germany,  measuring  no  less  than  3,565  English  miles  ;  only  tiiirteen 
of  them  are  stated  to  be  in  progress,  and  none  completed.  It  is 
stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  February,  1845,  that  at  the  end  of 
August,  (1844,)  there  were  in  operation  in  Germany  475  French 
leagues,  (about  1,150  English  miles,)  of  rail  roads,  with  a  capital  of 
136,000,000  florins,  or  $54,500,000. 

On  the  same  page,  154,  it  is  said  that  the  annual  reports  of  the 
officers  of  the  rail  way  department  of  the  board  of  trade,  for  1842, 
state  the  number  of  passengers  conveyed,  and  revenues  of  all  the 
rail  roads  of  Great  Britain,  as  follows  : 

Number  of  1st  class  passengers,  2,926,980 

*«  2d  ••         *•  7,611,966 

♦*         3d  •*         '*  5,832,501 

Miscellaneous,  2,582,057 

Total  passengers  conveyed  in  1842,  18,458,504 

Revenues  from  passengers,  £2,731,^87 

••  "    freight,  1,088,885 

Total  gross  revenues  in  1842,  jS8,820,532 
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MA6eACUU8ETT8  RAIL  ROADS. 

Statement  of  the  length  in  miles,  cost,  income  and  expenses  for  the 

year  1845. 


Worcester, 

We»tem, 
Nor.  A  Wot.,* 
Conn.  RiTer^t 
B«rkshirett 
Providence, 

StOQghtOD,^ 

Tanatoo, 
New  Bedford, 
Fail  RWer, 
Old  Colony.ll 
Kactern, 
Boiton  &  Me., 
Lovrell, 
Nasbaa, 
Charleat'n  B'ch, 
fHtchborghtTT 

Total,  683  •20,335,931  $],U53.0(>3     Sl,471,2oS     €3,325,213 

*  Foreleveo  months,  ending  November  20th,  1845. 

t  Open  to  Northampton  December  l3Hi,  181.5. 

X  Let  to  the  iloasatonic  Rail  Road  Company. 

^  Opened  April  7th,  l^^li. 

1]  Opened  November  lOih,  lP4o 

if  Opened  to  Shirley  December  30th,  1844 — throughout,  Mdrch  Jib,  ISM. 

RAIL  ROADS  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Statement  of  the  length,  cost,  expenses  for  running  and  repairs,  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  on  each  road,  and  income  during  the 
year  1845,  according  to  the  official  returns,  made  under  oath,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 


L'th. 

Cu>t. 

.M'». 

44 

02.000,000 

1.50 

7,990,558 

68 

2,170.492 

3^ 

511,473 

21 

'      250,000 

43 

1,964,677 

7 

t?^4l^ 

IL 

2.JO.U00 

21 

45:{.62:) 

17 

317,S05 

3S 

83:3,536 

53 

2,471,561 

70 

1,^87,329 

26 

1,932,598 

14 

500,000 

'.    6 

327,389 

49 

1.477,477 

Passenger 

Mdze.  and 

Total 

receipts  in 

other  rec'pts 

rfceipla 

Expenses. 

Nett 

l-J.->. 

in  I  SI). 

ill  1~4 ). 

income. 

$1M  1,210 

6"il6,237 

$1-7,4.515 

«249,729 

S237,727 

360,753 

4115,727 

f- 13,4-0 

370,6-il 

412,-59 

116,202 

^j^,IOU 

2ai,3yj 

K1.7G5 

118.543 

10,102 

S,I19 

■    l3,Jil 

5,520 

8,001 

232,677 

117,952 

350,620 

I52,fi02 

197,827 

3.7.'J3 

4,05b 

7,  U 

2,906 

4,905 

37,°0« 

1K947 

58,^43 

4M96 

15,647 

52,'f.>!l 

2.->,o5-2 

7V2I1 

.     29,3S4 

48,827 

1S.279 

2,518 

15,7i)7 

S,206 

7,501 

3,h*i^ 

3,^2-< 

297.440 

62,7C9 

350,149 

116,840 

233,309 

143,645 

90,9^1 

2W,tr26 

110,663 

152,963 

176,952 

169.116 

356,UGH 

179,043 

177,0a* 

53  0O7 

50,074 

n-i.<'si 

48,010 

64,671 

3.73^1 

23,0-0 

26,irl4 

16,277 

10,S37 

100,fil7 

103,179 

203,996 

78,334 

125,603 

$1,495,296      tl,826,096 


Name  of  Road.  Let.gth.  r'ost. 
Mohawk  and  Hudson,  17  $1,460,990 
Uuca&  Schenectady,  78  2,189,505 
SjrracuBe  and  Utica,  53  1,116,872 
Auburn  &  Syracuse,  26  675,239 
Auburn  &  Rochester,  78  1,8.32,045 
ToRawimda,  43j^       783,409 

Attica  &  Buffalo,        31         303,608 


No. 


of  pass. 


Etp.  ofran- 
ninw.  etc. 

$37,667  158,541 

147,558  161,655 

140,294  123,534 

44.326  87,244 

96,985  119,760 

37,006  73,130 

30,975  71,487 


locome 
from  pas*. 


Income 
fi'um  ft. 


f 79,644   (14,781 
58,810 


Main  Line  to  Buffalo,  326} 
Buff.  <&  Niag.  Falls,    22 
Saratoga  &  Schenect.  22 
Troy  &,  Schenectady,  20J 
Troy  and  Saratoga,      25 
Long  Island,  t  98 

New  York  &  Erie,  53 
New  York  &  Harlem,  27 
Alb.  &>W.Stockb'dg.  39i 
Hud80D&  Berkshire,  31 
8keneateles&  Jordan,  5^ 
Cayuga  &,  Susquehan.  29 
Troy  &,  Greenbush,  6 
Buffalo  &  Black  Rock,  3 
Lewitton,  3| 


8,361,669 

217,472 

300,000 

641, .540 

475,801 

2,193,046 

2,084,408 

1,213,456 

1,759,827 

575,928 

27,261 

18,000 

233,371 

21,650 

27,050 


534,811 
13,530 
24,480 
27,561 
33,943 

300,264 
70,218 
81,958 

23,000 
3,802 

13,725 

5,981 

650 

3,845 


795,351 

40,861 

38,611 

58,309 

40,291 

191,414 

83,483 

1,413,340 

82,274 

17,989 

3,566 

98,711 

9,407 

19,318 


182,485 
79,500 

214,143 
89,897 
58,976 

1,061,255 
25,804 
30,468 
28,244 
28,458 
147,650 
44,175 

167,554 

« 

8,367 

852 

2,079 

12,200 

1,176 

4,758 


41,769 
12,946 
15,557 
17,128 
20,311 
6,602 

129,094 
1,877 
5,290 
3,070 
6,936 
19,675 
82,170 
9,883 

»7,572 
1,538 

10,048 
3,647 

371 


Total,  710  $18,150,479$1,137,668  $1,563,040  $301,071 

t  Receipts  and  expenses  part  steam  boat.    *  Included  in  Western  Rail  Road. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  receipts,  the  income  for  carrying  the  Uoi- 
ted  States  mails  was,  on  the  main  line  from  Albany  to  Bufiaio, 
$43,398  ;  on  the  Troy  and  Saratoga  road,  $9,780,  and  something  on 
each  of  the  other  roads,  and  for  steam  boats  connected  with  the  Long 
Island  road  and  mails  $172,909,  amounting  in  all  to  $231,109. 

The  total  receipts  in  1844,  on  fifteen  of  the  princi])al  rail  roads  of 
New  York,  amounted  to  $1,883,658,  and  the  expenditures  for  re- 
pairs, running,  &;c.,  $799,752,  leaving  the  nett  income  $1,083,906. 

Of  the  foregoing  list  of  seventeen  rail  roads  in  Massachusetts, 
eleven  were  in  operation  in  1840,  and  by  numbering  the  list  from  1 
to  17  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  and  marking  out  Nos.  4, 5,7, 
10,  11,  and  17,  the  remaining  numbers  will  represent  those  in  ope- 
ration in  1840,  and  their  gross  revenues  or  receipts  from  1840  to 
1843  are  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  February,  1845,  as  follows: 

1840.  1841.  1842.  1843. 

$1,401,873  $1,822,213  $2,326,876  $2,446,075 

Expenses  in  1843,  1,303,618 

The  following  statements  of  the  cost  and  income  of  some  of  the 
most  important  internal   improvements  of  the  United  States,  are 

taken  from  the  American  Almanac,  and  Hunt's  Magazine : 

Cost  of  collection 
Cost.  Revenue.  and  repaira. 

Erie  Canal,  $7,143,790  > 

Enlargement  of  same,  13,291,616  ^in  1843,  $1,730,615} 
Total,  20,435,406  V  $453,941 

Other  canals,  10,449,623     **  1843         180,087) 

Erie  canal  in  1844,  2,154,234  >     -^. .  .^ 

Other  state  canals  in  1844,  243,991  5    ^'**>«» 

NSW  JERSEY. 

Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  and  branches,  95  miles,  cost  about 

$8,200,000.     The  receipts  in  1841   for  transporting  162,810  pis- 

sengers,  and  14,579  tons  of  freight,  amounted  to  $67^,711 

Expenditures,  806,089 

Nett  income  equal  to  11.6  per  cent.,  372,682 

Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  43  miles  long,  cost  $2,900,000  ;  re- 
ceipts in  1841,  $81,543,  and  the  expenditures  $49,509 ;  nett  income 
$82,034,  equal  to  one  and  one-tenth  per  cent.;  the  nett  income  of  the 
canal  being  less  than  one  tenth  part  as  much  in  proportion  to  the 
eoet,  as  that  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road. 
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Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail  roads  stated  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for 

March,  1645,  as  follows  : 

Miles.  Miles. 

State  rail  roads,                   118                   State  canals,  848 

Company  rail  roads,          602                  Company  canals,  482 

Private  roads  to  mines,&c.  75  _^ 


Total  length,  1,280 

Total  length,  795 

Cost  of  state  canals  and  rail  roads,  928,623,410. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  on  the  state  canals  and  rail  roads, 

were  as  follows  : 

Years.                    Receipts.                    Expenditures.  Nett  income. 
1837,                8975,350 
1840,                1,195,751 

1843,  1,019,401         8747,264  (272,137 

1844,  1,164,325          719,126  445,199 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  cost,  including  stock  in  Wash- 
ington branch,  depots,  cars,  &:c.  $8,587,003 
Receipts  for  year  ending  September  30tb,  1843,  1844. 

For  carrying  passengers,              8204,940  258,518 

"            freight,                       281,620  302,484 

"            United. States  mails,     41,235  43,224 

Prom  the  Washington  branch,          42,004  49,325 

For  sundries,                                        5,436  5,058 


Total,  $575,235  $658,609 

Ordinary  expenses  for  the  year,     287,154  294,898 

Nett  revenue,  $288,081  $863,776 

OHIO  CANALS. 

The  canals  constructed  by  the  state  of  Ohio  measure  821  miles, 
and  cost  $15,027,449.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  years 
1840,  1843  and  1844,  including  some  expenditures  for  construction 
in  1843,  were  as  follows  : 

Tcan.  Receipt*.  Ezpenditnret.  Nett  income. 

1840,        $522,443        $174,954        $347,489 

1843,  464,370         663,670 

1844,  519,515         178,744         340,771 

« 

The  nett  income  for  1844,  is  about  2i  per  cent. 

MICHIGAN  RAIL  ROADS. 

The  Central  rail  road,  finished  to  Jackson,  80  miles,  in  1842,  to 
Marshall,  110  miles,  in  August,  1844,  and  36  miles  farther  to  Kala<> 
inazoo,  146  miles,  December,  1845,  cost  about  $2*000,000 
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The  Southern  rail  road,  completed  to  Hillsdale,  68  miles,  cost  about 
<  1,000,000. 

Receipts  for  year  ending  November  30tb«  1845.         Central  Rail  Road. 

For  freights,  «106,578 

Passengers,  69,128 

United  States  Mail,  6,783  2,907 


SoathemRailSiOiA. 

859,782 


Total, 

Ordinary  expenses, 

Netl  revenue, 

Income  in  1844, 

Six  months  to  May  30th,  1846, 

For  passengers  only,  June,  1846, 


$202,489 

104,118 

98,371 

211,170 

131,414 

14,626 


$62,689 
47,689 
15,000 
60,340 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail  road  cost  81,800,000;  receipts 
in  1841,  8162,628  ;  in  1842,  $128,850 ;  and  in  1843,  but  8122,108 
Expenses  in  1843,  70,176 

Nett  income  less  than  3  per  cent.,  851,0S2 

Taking  into  consideration  the  surface  of  the  country,  its  produc- 
tiveness, the  small  amount  of  lockage  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  fact 
that  it  connects  the  tide  water  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the 
world,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean,  with  four  great 
inland  seas,  and  by  means  of  the  Ohio  canals,  its  tributaries,  connects 
it  with  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  it 
has  more  and  greater  advantages  than  any  other  canal  on  the  globe. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  only  canal  in  our  country,  which  yields  a  clear 
income  equal  to  the  interest  on  its  cost.  The  canals  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio,  generally  yield  less  than  three  per  cent  nett  income 
on  their  cost ;  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Indi- 
ana, and  the  other  States,  are  like  the  Royal  Canal  in  Ireland,  and 
pay  little  more  than  the  expenses  of  tending  them  and  keeping  then 
in  repair.  The  canal  of  Languedoc  in  France,  and  most  of  the  other 
canals  in  that  country,  have  been  equally  unproductive. 

The  rail  roads  of  Belgium,  England,  New  England,  New  Jersey, 
those  on  the  main  line  through  New  York  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
abd  the  Central  Rail  Road  of  Michigan,  are  mostly  profitable.  Their 
profits  are  mostly  derived  from  the  transportation  of  passengers,  car* 
,ryiDg  the  mails,  and  tolls  on  valuable  raerchandize,  and  but  a  smell 
proportion  of  it  from  tolls  on  the  raw  materials  of  agricultare.     The 
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canals  and  rail  roads  of  Pennsylvania  have  never  been  profitable, 
and  there  is  not,  I  think,  a  siogle  road  or  canal  south  or  south-west 
from  Philadelphia,  which  yields  a  nett  income  equal  to  the  interest 
on  its  cost. 
These  facts  seem  to  establish  the  following  pobitions  as  truths  : 
Ist.  That  the  principal  income  of  all  the  most  profitable  rail  roads 
ID  America  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  derived  from  carrying  passengers, 
and  the  transportation  of  the  products  of  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry. 

2ndly.  That  the  greater  part  of  agricultural  products  are  so  cheap 
in  proportion  to  their  weight  and  bulk,  that  very  few  if  any  rail  roads 
or  canals  can  yield  much  profit,  if  their  principal  income  is  derived 
from  the  transportation  of  such  articles* 

drdly.  That  canals  and  rail  roads  aid  commerce,  and  mining  and 
manufacturing  industry,  mucb  more  than  they  do  agriculture. 

And  4thly.  That  they  should  follow  population  and  business,  and 
not  attempt  to  penetrate  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  them. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  canals  of  France,  of  Ireland,  those  of 
New  Jersey  or  Ohio,  or  any  other  State  or  country,  the  result  is  the 
same ;  those  which  depend  for  their  income  mostly  on  the  transpor- 
tation of  agricultural  products  have  never  been  found  very  produc* 
tive.  The  products  of  warm  and  hot  climates,  worth  from  two  to 
fif\y  cents  per  pound,  can  be  advantageously  transported  great  dis- 
tances to  market  on  canals  and  rail  roads  ;  and  the  products  of  man- 
ufacturing industry  which  are  worth  from  six  cents  to  six  pounds  ster- 
ling per  pound,  may  be  carried  the  world  over  on  rail  roads,  or  on 
camels'  backs,  mules  or  pack-horses,  and  yet  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation will  bear  such  a  moderate  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cle, that  the  manufacturer  may  be  well  rewarded  for  his  industry. 
Some  agricultural  products  of  cold  and  temperate  climates,  such  as 
wool,  butter,  cheese,  wheat  flour,  and  salted  beef  and  pork,  may  bs 
carried  great  distances  on  navigable  waters  to  a  market,  provided 
tbey  will  conamand  a  ready  sale  and  high  prices  ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  transport  rye,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  hay,  dec.  very  far  on  canals  and  rail  roads,  before  the 
cost  of  transportation  consumes  the  whole  value  of  the  product  when 
brought  to  market ;  and  the  articles  which  magr  be  profitably  takeD 
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to  a  distant  market  are  so  few  that  it  requires  a  very  great  extent  of 
country  to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  to  make  a  rail  road 
or  canal  profitable.  The  Erie  canal  transports  nearly  all  the  mer- 
chandise consumed,  and  the  agricultural  products  sent  to  a  distant 
market,  produced  by  between  four  and  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
No  other  work,  either  of  Europe  or  America,  does  the  business  of  so 
numerous  a  people.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the  Erie  canal  is  pro- 
fitable, when  nearly  all  the  other  canals  and  rail  roads  of  agricultu- 
ral countries  are  unprofitable. 

TRANSPORTATION  BUSINESS  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATK8. 

The  owners  of  stenm  boats  on  Lake  Erie,  and  the  Upper  Lakes, 
have  annually,  for  many  years,  formed  a  combination  for  running 
their  boats  on  those  lakes  from  Bufialo  to  Chicago.  By  their  ar- 
rangements each  boat  is  appraised,  many  laid  up  during  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year,  a  monthly  statement  of  earnings  is  rendered  by 
each  boat,  and  the  earnings  are  divided  pro  rata.  The  combination 
'arrangement  usually  takes  efiect  the  fore  part  of  May,  when  about 
all  the  boats  have  commenced  running,  and  terminates  the  lat- 
ter part  of  November,  when  the  boats  begin  to  lay  up.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  boats  in  the  fall  and  spring,  when  there  was  no  combina- 
tion, and  no  accounts  kept,  are  estimates  of  O.  Newberry,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  largest  steam  boat  owners  on  the  Lakes,  and  the  regular  account 
of  their  earnings  monthly  in  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1844,  were  also 
furnished  by  Mr.  Newberry,  as  follows  : 


IMO. 

1841. 

1B4S. 

18M. 

May, 

•155,670 

•130,000 

•102,000 

•84,176 

June, 

155,602 

142,284 

128,000 

125,000 

July, 

95,170 

121,000 

115,827 

103,356 

August, 

143,000 

125,681 

121,641 

87,000 

September, 

155,000 

142,833 

141,752 

100,409 

October, 

150,000 

153,126 

140,000 

78,000 

November, 

86,000 

85,329 

52,000 

120,000 

Carrying  mail. 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Spring  &  fall  busin' 

's,  100,000 

90,000 

100,000 

150,000 

•1,050,442  $1,000,253      •911,220      •857,941 

Earnings  of  sail  vessels  and  steam  propellers  on  the  Western 
Lakes,  including  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  earnings  of  American  0team 
boats  on  Lake  Ontaifo,  probably  •600,000 ;  shipping  charges,  in- 
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cloding  wharfage,  storage,  cartage,  &c.,  $400,000  ;  making  the 
gross  sum  for  transportation  and  shipping  charges  on  the  Anierican 
aide  of  the  Western  Lakes,  annually,  from  1840  to  1845,  not  far 
fiom  $2,000,000. 

With  a  view  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of 
the  business  of  the  transportation  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
United  States,  including  charges  for  storage,  forwarding,  wharfage, 
cartage,  &c.,  the  following  facts  have  been  collected,  and  estimates 
made,  in  addition  to  those  heretofore  given. 

Table  I. 
Showing  the  tolls  on  the  canals  of  New  York  and  Ohio,  and  on  the 

canals  and  rail  roads  owned  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ohio. 

1835, 

$1,548,972 

$684,357 

$237,601 

1836, 

1,614,680 

837,805 

262,940 

1840, 

1,195,751 

522,443 

1841, 

2,034,882 

'1,079,896 

516,856 

1842, 

1,749,197 

920,499 

475,531 

1843, 

2,081,590 

1,029,401 

472,554 

1844, 

2,446,374 

1,164,325 

519,676 

1845, 

2,646,453 

1,154,591 

466,698 

Table  11. 

Showing  the  number  of  tons  of  property  shipped  on  all  the  New 

York  canals,  during  the  year  1842,  and  the  value  of  the  same. 

Tons.  Value. 

Furs  and  peltries,                                              1,284  $2,561,669 

Products  of  the  forest,  including  ashes,          504,597  3,395,550 

Beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  and  wool,      40,519  5,008,506 

Flour,  wheat,  and  all  other  vegetable  food,  355,103  11,122,381 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  other  agricultural  ?       -  «.  .  ^^^  ^^^ 

products,                               *                {      5'«54  856,956 

Manufactures  of  domestic   goods  of  all  }    qq  ^-^ 

kinds,  including  salt,                              l        '  4,43d,289 

Foreign  merchandise,                                    101,446  30,042,153 

^'^Bd  irieS^'  *^'"'""'  '"'■"™'  '^''  I  130,644  2,594.104 


Total,  1,238,215     $60,016,608 

The  foregoing  embraces  the  merchandize,  and  all  other  articles 
gOiDg  from,  as  well  as  the  products  coming  to  tide  water.  See  Hunt's 
Ubgjvziae  for  June,  1843. 

53 
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The  foreign  goods  and  products  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  September  dOth,  1842,  according  to  the  cm* 
torn  house  valuation,  amounted  to  $100,162,087  ;  and  it  appears 
from  the  above  table,  that  about  one-fourth  part  of  them  were  trans- 
ported on  the  New  York  canals,  to  be  distributed  among  the  people  of 
the  northern  and  western  states. 


Table  IIF. 

Showing,  in  tons,  the  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the  New  York 

Canals,  from  1836  to  1846. 


Tear. 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1640, 


Products  of 

Agricul- 

All other 

ihe  forest. 

ture. 

articles. 

Total. 

755,252 

225,747 

329,808 

1,310,807 

618,741 

208,043 

344,512 

1,171,296 

665,089 

255,227 

412,695 

1,333,011 

667,581 

266,052 

502,080 

1,435,713 

587,647 

398,740 

434,619 

1,416,046 

Total,  3,394,310      1,348,848      2,023,714 

Ave.  pr.  ann.,       658,862        289,770        404,743 


6,666,873 
1,333,374 


1841, 

645,548 

391,905 

484,208 

1,521,661 

1842, 

504,597 

401,276 

331,058 

1,236,932 

1843, 

687,184 

455,797 

370,458 

1,513,489 

1844, 

864,373 

609,387 

442,826 

1,816,566 

1845, 

881,774 

555,160 

540,631 

1,977,565 

Total, 

3,583,476 

2,313,525 

2,169,181 

8,066,182 

Ave.  pr.  ann.. 

716,695 

462,705 

433,836 

1,613,236 

Incr'se  in  5  yrs 

.,     57,833 

192,935 

29,093 

279,862 

IncFse  per  ann 

.,     11,566 

38,587 
Tablb  IV. 

5,819 

55,972 

Showing  the  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  water  on  the  New  York  Canals. 

ProdactB  of 

Agricul- 

All other 

Year. 

the  forest. 

ture. 

articles. 

Total 

1836, 

473,668 

173,000 

49,679 

696,347 

1837, 

385,017 

151,469 

75,295 

611,781 

1838, 

400,877 

182,142 

57,462 

640,481 

1839, 

377,720 

163,785 

60,623 

602,128 

1840, 

321,709 

302,356 

44,947 

669,012 

Total, 

1,958,991 

972,752 

288,066 

3,219,749 

Ave.  pr.  ann., 

391,798 

194,550 

57,601 

648,949 
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Table  IV — Continued. 


Produoui  of 

.    Agricul- 

All other 

Year. 

the  forest. 

ture. 

articles. 

Total. 

1841^ 

449,095 

270,240 

54,999 

774,884 

1842* 

321,480 

293,177 

51,969 

626,727 

1843, 

416,173 

346,140 

74,548 

836,861 

1844, 

545.202 

383,363 

102,830 

1,031,395 

1845, 

607,930 

447,627 

149,386 

1,204,948 

Total, 

2,339,880 

740,547 

433,732 

4,514,159 

Ave.  pr.  ann., 

467,976 

348,109 

86,746 

902,831 

lncr*se  in  5  yra 

L,     76,178 

153,559 

29,145 

258,882 

Annual  increase,     15,235 

30,712 

5,829 

51,776 

The  charges  for  storage,  and  transportation  on  merchandize,  inclu- 
ding the  tolls,  is  less  than  double  tolls  ;  but  on  produce  it  is  generally 
considerably  more  than  double  tolls ;  and  on  lumber,  stone,  plaster, 
&c.,  it  is  three  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  tolls.    We  may  therefore 
safely  estimate  the  business  of  transportation  of  persons  and  property' 
annually,  on  the  New  York  canals,  from  1840  to  1845,  including 
tolls,  storage,  forwarding,  and  all  other  charges  at  over  $4,000,000. 
The  quantity  of  descending  freight  arriving  at  tide  water  in  1842 
was  666,626  tons ;  and  the  quantity  going  from  tide  water,  123,294 
tons  ;  making  the  whole  quantity  of  ascending  and  descending  freight 
arriving  at  and  leaving  tide  water,  789,920  tons.     Of  the  666,626 
tons  arriving  in  1842  at  tide  water,  198,231  tons  consisted  of  wheat 
and  flour,  and  321,480  tons,  the  products  of  the  forest.     Table  IV. 
shows  that  the  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  water  was  nearly  twice  as 
great  in  1845  as  in  1842  ;  but  I  have  not  the  means  of.  stating  it  in 
detail. 

Perhaps  the  amount  of  produce  and  merchandize  paying  for 
freight  and  charges  at  the  rate  of  five  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  one 
dollar  per  ton,  annually  transported  on  the  Hudson  river  from  1840 
to  1845,  was  not  less  than  600,000  tons,  making  $600,000  ;  and  the 
lumber,  coal,  stone,  gypsum,  lime,  and  other  bulky  and  cheap  arti- 
cles, beside  the  lumber  rafted,  was  equal  to  500,000  tons,  at  sixty 
cents  per  ton,  or  $300,000.  And  considering  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers transported  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Rail  Road,  and  the 
New  York  Rail  Roads,  we  may  fairly  estimate  the  number  trans* 
ported  on  the  Hudson  river  at  300,000,  and  perhaps  more,  and  the 
aggregate  amount  of  passage  money  paid,  about  $500,000.    If  we 
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add  to  this  for  carrying  the  mails,  rafting  timber,  lumber,  &c.,  #100,- 
000,  it  will  make  the  transportation  business  on  the  Hudson  river, 
including  the  accompanying  forwarding  charges,  amount  to  about 
#1,500,000  annually. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate,  with  much  accuracy,  the  transporta- 
tion business  on  the  rivers  of  the  southern  and  south  western  States, 
for  want  of  sufficient  data.  It  is  stated  in  the  Democratic  Review  for 
July  1846,  that  the  receipts  of  flour  at  New  Orleans  up  to  the  15th 
June  each  year,  from  1st  September  previous,  were  as  follows ;  to 
which  I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  receipts  for  the  remaining  part 
of  the  year,  and  calculated  it  in  tons  at  10  barrels  to  the  ton : 

1845.  1845.         1846.  1846. 

Barrels.  Tons.  Barrels.  Tons. 

Received  at  New' Or  leans,         460,068  46,000  716,171  71,617 

My  estm.  to  Sep.  1,  l-6th  part,     76,678  7,667  119,362  11,936 


Estimate  for  the  year,  .^;J6,746     53,667     835,533       83,553 

This  tabic,  taken  in  connection  with  the  above  statements  of  the 
amount  of  flour,  (198,2:31  tons,)  which  arrived  at  tide  water  on  the 
New  York  canals  in  1842,  shows  the  relative  extent  of  the  markets 
of  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  for  flour  ;  and  shows  the  former  to 
be  about  four  times  as  great  as  the  latter. 

The  forwarding  and  transportation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar, 
from  the  places  of  production  to  the  great  exporting  cities  on  the  sea 
board,  from  whence  they  arc  shipped  to  Europe,  or  sent  into  the  in- 
terior for  consumption,  perhaps  amount  on  an  average,  including  all 
charges,  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Crop  of  cotton  in  1839,  over  800,000,000  lbs.,  at  lets.,    $6,000,000 
Tobacco  crop  of  1839,  219,163,319  lbs.,  at  lets.,  1,643,000 

Sugar  of  Louisiana,  only  119,947,720  lbs.,  899,000 

Total  of  these  three  great  staples,  98,542,000 

Transportation  on  the  New  York  canals,  brought  forward,  4,000,000 

Do.  do.         New  York  rail  roads  in  1845,  1,022,311 

Do.  do.         Hudson  river,  1,500,000 

Do.  of  steamboats  on  Long  Island  Sound,  1  ^  ^    -^ 

estimated  at  5  -45U,O0U 

Do.           on  the  Massachusetts  rail  roads,  3,325,218 

Do.          on  the  Western  Lakes,  2,000,000 

Do.          on  the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road,  )  ^.^    ,. 

New  .Tersey,  in  1841,                         ^  07y^71l 

Carried  forward,  #22,218,240 


r 
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Brought  forward,  $22,218,240 

Tolls  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  New  >  qi  p^o 

Jersey,  in  1841,                                                      C  ^^^"^^^ 

Tolls  on  the  state  canals  and  rail  roads  of  Pennsyl-  5  ,  ,«^  ««.? 

•      •       tat  A  ^  l,lD4.Oii0 

vaniam  1844,  C  i  v  ,  *« 

Transportation  in  do.  on  rivers,  and  on  company  )         ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

rail  ronds  and  canals,  estimated  at  S  '       * 

Transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  in  1844,   658,609 
Tolls  on  the  Ohio  cannis  in  1844,  519,515 

Transportation  and  other  charges,  estimated  the  same,  519,515 

Receipts  of  the  Michigan  rail  roads  in  1845,  265,178 

Do.      on  the  Georgia  central  rail  road  in  1843,  about       200,000 
Tolls  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal  in  1840,  134,904 

Receipts  of  the  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  rail  road  in  1843,    122,108 

Total  of  the  above  items,  827,883,937 

The  above  items  comprise  but  a  part,  perhaps  not  half  of  the  coasting 
business,  and  of  the  transportation  business  of  the  New  England  and 
of  the  southern  states  ;  not  all  of  that  of  the  middle  and  north-western 
states;  and  none  of  the. staging  business.  Perhaps  the  whole  trans- 
portation, forwarding,  coasting,  and  stageing  business  of  the  United 
States,  does  not  fall  much,  if  any,  short  of  $40,000,000,  annually. 
Considering  the  vast  extent  and  importance  of  the  business  on  the 
Hudson,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  the  great  western  lakes,  is 
it,  or  is  it  not  constitutional  and  expedient  for  the  national  government 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  those  lakes  and  rivers,  and  make  suita- 
ble harbors  for  the  protection  of  commerce  on  the  lakes  1  Are 
these  great  interests  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Congress,  or  should 
they  look  with  an  eye  single  to  the  growing  of  cotton,  tobaccOy  and 
rice,  and  the  breeding  of  slaves  ?  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  facilitate,  and  *<  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
states  1" 


CHAPTER  XVri. 

ON  THE  PROBABLE  FUTURE  PROGRESS  IN  POPULATION  AND  WEALTH 
OP  THE  RESPECTIVE  DIVISIONS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND  OF 
THE  SEVERAL  STATES  ;  OP  OREAT  BRITAIN,  IRELAND,  FRANCE,  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

During  the  year  1845,  there  was  a  State  census  taken  in  the  States 
of  New  Yorkj  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Georgia,  and  in  Alabama  and 
Missouri  in  1844.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  population 
in  1840  and  1845  in  New  York,  Michigan,  and  all  but  four  counties 
of  Illinois,  and  ihe  white  population  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mis- 
souri in  1340,  and  of  the  former  in  1845,  and  the  two  latter  in  1844; 
the  per  cent,  of  increase  during  the  ton  years  prior  to  1840,  and  also 
for  the  period  to  the  time  of  taking  the  last  census  in  each  of  said 
States;  also  the  population  in  the  counties  of  New  York  comprising 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  and  that  of  all  the 
other  counties  and  cities  in  the  State  : 


Per  cent. 

Number 

Per  cent. 

Nnmber 

of  increase. 

in  1840. 

of  increase. 

in  1845. 

New  York, 

26.6 

2,428,921 

7.23 

2,604,495 

Michigan, 

570.9 

212,367 

43.3 

304,285 

Illinois, 

202,4 

472,929 

37.a 

643,482 

Georgia, 

37.3 

407,695 

12.4 

458,169 

Alabama, 

76.1 

335,185 

6,1 

357,621 

Missouri, 

182. 

323,888 

35.5 

440,066 

Counties  in  N.  York  of 

k 

New  York, 

312,710 

1 

371,223 

^  Kings, 

47,613 

78,691 

Erie, 

62,465 

78,635 

Total  of  these  counties,  422,788  528,549 

All  the  other  counties,  20.9        2,006,133         3.5  2,075,946 

The  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  cities  of  New  York,  Bufialo, 
and  Brooklyn,  depend  much  less  upon  the  increase  of  population  and 
business  in  the  State  of  New  York  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Union.  The  growth  of  these  cities  depends  on  the  nation  at  large, 
and  not  on  the  State  of  New  York  alone ;  and  therefore,  in  exam- 
ining the  progress  of  the  State,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the 
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peculiar  policy  of  the  State  upon  its  increase  and  progress,  it  is  proper 
to  separate  those  cities  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  State.    By  re- 
ferring' back  to  page  354,  my  readers  will  see  that  the  increase  of 
the  white  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  from  1820  to  1830 
was  40  per  cent. ;  from  1630  to  1840  it  was  27.3  per  cent ;  though 
it  will  not  exceed  15  per  cent  from  1640  to  1850.     Exclusive  of  the 
counties  comprising  those  three  cities,  the  increase  from  1820  to  1830 
was  nearly  36  per  cent. ;  from  1830  to  1840  it  was  nearly  21  per 
cent.  ;  but  from  1840  to  1850  it  will  not  probably  exceed  7  per  cent; 
while  the  increase  of  Michigan  and  Missouri  will  exceed  100  per 
cent. 9  and  that  of  Illinois  80  per  cent  or  more.     No  less  than  six- 
teen counties  of  New  York  declined  in  population  between  the  cen« 
sue  of  1840  and  that  of  1845. 

By  referring  to  pages  388  and  389,  and  to  Example  XXI,  on  page 
386,  and  also  to  pages  395  and  396,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  per 
cent,  of  domestic  increase  from  1790  to  1600,  and  from  1830  to 
1840,  was  estimated  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Free  states.    N.  slave  states.     S.  slave  states. 
Percent.  Percent.  Percent. 


1790  to  1800, 

31.77 

27.485 

18.89 

1830  to  1840, 

29.5 

23.93 

17.93 

Decline  of  ratio  of  increase, 

2.27 

3.555 

.96 

1840  to  1850,  estimated  at 

27. 

22. 

16.666 

Free  colored  persons,  1840  to  ] 

) 

1850,  estimated  at               < 

J 15. 

15. 

15. 

Slaves  from  1840  to  1850  es-  ( 

} 

timated  at                           < 

> 
s 

22. 

15. 

Perhaps  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  and  Cuba  may 
amount  to  about  40,000,  or  three  per  cent  in  the  southern  slave 
states  and  Texas ;  thus  raising  their  increase  to  eighteen  per  cent, 
and  making  the  average  increase  of  slaves  in  all  the  slave  states' 
aboDt  twenty  per  cent. 

As  wealth  increases  in  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities, 
and  large  towns  and  villages,  luxury  will  increase  also,  and  be  gradu- 
ally difiused  through  the  country  ;  early  marriages  will  become  less 
and  less  common  ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  natural  domestic  increase  of 
our  population  will  constantly  decline.  Early  marriages  are  more 
common  among  a  frugal,  agricultural  people,  than  among  a  prosperous 
manufacturing  community ;  and  as  the  proportion  of  our  population 
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engaged  in  manufactures  increases,  we  may  expect  the  number  of 
marriages,  and  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  inhabitants  to  decline  also ; 
so  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  ratio  of  the  decennial  nat* 
ural  increase  of  our  white  population  will  decline  from  one  decennial 
period  to  another,  in  the  free  and  northern  slave  states,  from  one  to 
two  per  cent,  and  in  the  southern  slave  states  one  per  cent,  or  more, 
until  it  amounts  in  the  free  states  to  not  more  than  six  or  eight  per 
cent,  and  in  the  slave  states  not  over  three  or  four  per  cent 

The  table  on  page  209  iftiows  not  only  that  the  price  c^  cotton, 
the  great  staple  of  the  South,  is  declining,  but  also  that  the  increased 
production  causes  a  decline  so  rapid  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  grow- 
ers to  increase  the  aggregate  value  of  the  crop ;  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  increase  its  quantity.  As  nearly  all  the  planters  of  the 
Southern  Slave  States  depend  mostly  on  the  proceeds  of  their  cotton 
crop  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  principal  part  of  the  necessarfes 
as  well  as  the  comforts  of  life,  cotton  may  be  said  to  furnish  them 
with  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  ;  and  if  its  aggregate  value 
does  not  increase,  it  is  clear  that  an  increased  number  can  not  subsist 
upon  its  proceeds  without  lowering  their  scale  and  standard  of  living. 

During  the  last  six  years,  this  cause  has  produced  much  embarrass- 
ment and  distress  among  the  cotton  planters,  and  also  among  the 
merchants  and  bankers,  who  are  their  creditors  ;  it  must  inevitably, 
and  undoubtedly  has,  checked  marriages,  and  lessened  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  those  states  ;  and  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  until  the 
planters  abandon  their  present  free  trade  policy,  and  many  of  them 
turn  their  attention  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea,  and  to 
mining  and  manufacturing  industry  ;  until  they  produce  less  cotton, 
which  is  not  needed,  and  more  of  such  articles  and  commodities  as 
they  do  need. 

Similar  remarks  will  apply  to  the  tobacco  planters  of  the  Nortbera 
Slave  States.  Though  the  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  in  1845  ex- 
ceeded that  exported  in  1835  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  yet  the  ag- 
gregate Talue  was  less  in  1845  than  it  was  in  1835,  as  is  shown  on 
page  205,  ante.,  and  it  was  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  it 
was  during  each  of  the  years  1822,  1823  and  1825,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Walker's  Report  of  December  1845.  The  busineii  of 
growing  tobacco  has  been  nearly  as  much  depresMd  during  the  last 
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thirty  years,  as  that  of  growing  cotton  is  at  the  present  time  ;  and 
the  tobacco  planters  could  not  have  lived,  by  tobacco  planting,  if 
they  bad  not  been  aided*  by  the  profits  of  breeding  and  selling  slaves. 
See  the  calculations  ofthe  profits  of  slave  breeding,  ante.  p.  21t  and 
218.  Professor  Tucker  in  his  work,  makes  the  number  bred  for 
market  greater  than  I  do.  Slave  breeding  has  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal resources  of  the  northern  slave  states  during  the  last  thirty  k 
years.  As  to  its  extent,  vide  ante.  215  to  218.  The  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton  has  diminished  the  demand  for  slaves,  caused  a  great  decline 
in  their  value,  and  reduced  to  almost  nothing  the  profits  of  slave 
breeding.  As  the  resources  of  the  planters  of  the  northern  slave 
states,  which  furnish  their  principal  means  of  subsistence,  are  not 
increasing,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  population  of  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  to  increase  much,  unless  they  change  their  policy,  and 
engage  in  mining  and  manufacturing  pursuits?  Unless  they  learn 
to  produce  for  themselves  what  they  need,  which  they  cannot  buy, 
for  want  of  the  means  of  payment  ? 

We  have  now  got  Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States,  as  a  part  of 
our  Union  ;  and  though  the  western  boundary  was  well  known  and 
defined  by  all  the  maps  made  prior  to  1835,  as  well  as  by  the  laws 
and  history  of  the  country,  being  the  river  Nueces ;  and  though  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  there  are  several  settlements  and  considera* 
ble  towns  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  river  Rio  Grande,  and  between 
that  and  the  Nueces,  comprising  some  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants of  Mexican  descent,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  revolu* 
tion  of  Texas,  nor  assent  to  it ;  yet  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  western 
boundary  of  Texas  is  the  Rio  Grande,  or  is  undefined,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  to  be  the  Nueces,  the  Rio  Grande,  or  the  moun- 
tains west  ofthe  Rio  Grande.  Being  now  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
"Mexicans,  who  are  so  weak  and  distracted  that  they  can  scarcely 
maintain  their  own  government,  much  less  resist  an  enemy ;  it  is 
understood  that  our  government  has  sent  a  naval  and  military  force, 
to  take  possession  of  Monterey,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about 
36i  degrees  of  north  latitude,  together  with  St.  Francis,  and 
other  porta  in  Upper  California ;  and  that  the  Mexicans  are  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  by  ceding  a  part  of  their 
territory  to  U8»    How  little  our  government  will  be  satiflfied  with,  ia 
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UQcertaio.  Perhaps  if  they  get  all  north  of  a  line  runniDg  a  little 
eouth  of  Monterey  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,,  easterly  along  or  near  the 
thirty-sixth  degree  of  latitude  until  it  strikes  the  range  of  hills  or 
mountains  on  the  eost  side  of  the  Puerco  river,  one  of  the  main  east- 
erly branches  of  the  Rio  Grande,  thenoe  along  that  range  of  bills  to 
the  Rio  Grande  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  river,  thence  along 
the  Rio  Grande  to  its  mouth,  it  may  satisfy  them  for  the  present. 

As  the  Oregon  qustion  is  now  settled,  by  which  we  have  got  the 
whole  of  that  country  lying  between  the  42dand  49th  parllels  of  lati- 
tude, up  to  the  straits  of  Fuca,  if  we  get  nearly  all  the  upper  parts 
of  California  and  New  Mexico  lying  north  of  the  36th  degree  of  lat* 
itude,  and  the  western  boundary  of  Texas  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande 
up  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  river,  we  shall  have  a  territory 
lying  on  tl^e  Pacific  Ocean  of  nearly  thirteen  degress  of  latitute,  or 
about  nine  hundred  miles  long,  stretching  east  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  bending  southerly  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  comprising  an  area 
of  over  8,000,000  square  miles  ;  and  about  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  Europe  lying  below  the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  How 
much  of  this  new  territory,  in  addition  to  Texas,  is  to  be  appropria- 
ted as  slave  territory,  is  some-what  uncertain  ;  but  as  the  slave  hold- 
ers seem  to  have  obtained  almost  the  entire  control  of  the  national 
government,  the  probability  is  they  will  get  all  they  want,  *  and  that 
they  will  take  the  lion's  share. 

No  matter,  however,  how  much  extent  of  country  they  appropri- 
ate to  slavery,  and  spread  over  with  their  slaves,  if  they  continue  for 
the  next  80  years  the  same  anti-mechanical,  andante-manufacturing 
policy  which  they  have  pursued  for  the  last  thirty  years,  since  the 
war  of  1612,  the  ratio  of  their  domestic  increase  will  decline  still 
more  rapidly  than  1  have  estimated  it.  They  may  spread  over  the 
sunny  plains  of  Texas,  California,  and  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  (if  we  obtain  them,^  but  if  they  manufacture  nothing  for 
themselves,  and  confine  their  attention  to  agriculture;  as  it  seems 
impos^ble  for  them  to  increase  much,  if  any,  the  aggregate  value  of 
their  cotton  and  tobacco  crops ;  they  must  inevitably  soon  become  as 
poor  and  helpless  as  the  Mexicans  ara  Some  few  slave  holders* 
with  their  hundred  slaves  each,  may  be  rich,  live  in  fine  houses  and 
fare  nimptoudy,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  white  inhabitants  will  be 
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poor  as  the  peasantry  of  Mexico ;  will  be  but  half  clothed^  or 
clothed  in  rags  ;  and  dwell  in  huts  of  logs  and  mud,  thatched  with 
straw,  without  glass  windows,  and  with  nothing  but  straw,  matting* 
bark,  or  split  sticks  laid  upon  the  ground,  as  a  substitute  for  floors. 
If  they  continue  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  until  it  declines 
to  three  or  four  cents  per  pound,  they  will  find  that  their  boasted 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  will  be  of  as  little  avail  to  them  as  their  visions 
of  free  trade;  and  that  the  only  real  difference  between  them  and 
the  Mexicans,  or  the  Spaniards  of  old  Spain,  will  consist  in  the  dif- 
ference in  language  and  religion. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Free  States  ?  Several  tboU'* 
sand  inhabitants  have  wandered  ofi*to  Oregon  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  thither  is  increasing  :  Mr.  Whitney  has 
had  the  sagacity  to  project  a  Rail  Road  from  the  Mississippi  or  Mis> 
souri  River,  several  thousand  miles  across  the  western  wilds  of  the 
Missouri  territory,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Columbia  River  in  Oregon  :  the  barrier  which  shut  out 
China  from  the  commercial  world  has  been  recently  battered  down 
by  the  British,  and  we  have  negotiated  an  important  commercil  treaty 
with  that  country  :  the  British  corn  laws  are  about  to  be  abolished, 
or  greatly  modified,  and  the  British  ports  thrown  open  for  the  impor- 
tation of  grain,  flour  and  provisions,  either  free  or  for  moderate  du- 
ties :  our  own  tariff  laws  are  to  be  readjusted  upon  the  principles 
of  the  splendid  visions  of  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  :  the  price 
of  our  public  land  is  to  be  graduated,  the  whole  to  be  open  to  squat- 
ters, and  brought  into  market  as  fast  as  possible,  and  the  price  re- 
duced according  to  the  time  it  has  been  or  may  be  in  the  market,  un- 
til it  finally  gets  down  to  a  ^ew  cents  per  acre  :  the  government 
seems  to  be  making  every  effort  in  their  power  to  disperse  our  popu- 
lation as  fast  as  possible  over  the  wilderness,  and  to  confine  them  to 
agriculture  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  to  prevent  that  degree  of 
concentration  indispensably  necessary  to  much  success  in  manufac- 
tures, or  even  mining,  except  for  theprecious  metals  ;  and  appear  to 
be  afRicted  with  the  apprehension,  that  there  is  danger  of  our  soon 
suffering  for  want  of  food,  unless  we  can  possess  the  whole  continent, 
and  are  nearly  all  engaged  in  agriculture ;  but  seem  to  have  no  fears 
that  we  shall  ever  suffer  from  the  cold,  for  want  of  clothing  and  bed« 
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ding :  we  ^re  to  have  an  immense  trade  with  China  through  Oregon 
atid  the  Pacific  Ocean,  over  Mr.  Whitney's  rail  road ;  and  though 
American  bonded  flour  is  now  worth  in  England  only  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-three  shillings  sterling,  or  an  average  of  about  five  dol- 
lars and  a  quarter  per  barrel,  and  when  the  production  of  wheat  in 
the  agricultural  countries  of  northern  and  southern  Europe  is  stimu- 
lated by  the  opening  of  the  British  ports,  its  price  on  the  continent 
raised,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  greatly  increased,  we  are  to  enter 
in{o  free  competition  with  all  Europe  to  supply  Great  Britain  with 
from  two  to  four  millions  of  barrels  of  flour,  annually  ;  and  our  citi- 
zens are  to  transport  their  flour  from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  moun* 
tains,  across  Mr.  Whitney's  rajl  road,  and  other  rail  roads,  canals, 
lakes  and  rivers,  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  across  the  Atlantic 
to  England,  to  be  sold  for  about  five  dollars  per  barrel,  to  pay  for  the 
broadcloths,  silks,  satins,  muslins,  laces,  hardware,  &c.,  we  wish  to 
purchase.     This  is  to  be  the  consummation  of  the  glorious  ststem 
of  Frbb  Trade. 

Such  are  the  leading  measures  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  our 
government,  and  such  their  anticipated  result  and  tendency.  Are 
they  to  be  carried  out  ?  It  is  stated  in  the  Democratic  Review  for 
July,  1846,  p.  9,  that  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1832,  the 
harvests  of  England  were  bad,  and  she  imported  annually  9,326,390 
bushels  of  wheat,  the  average  price  at  the  continental  ports  being 
$1  05  per  bushel ;  that  during  the  next  five  years,  ending  with 
1837,  the  harvests  were  good,  and  there  was  imported  into  England 
only  341,695  bushels  per  annum,  the  average  price  at  the  continental 
ports  being  but  seventy  cents  per  bushel ;  that  in  183S,  England  im- 
ported 14,550,624  bushels,  and  the  average  price  on  the  continent 
rose  to  91  14  cents ;  that  in  1639,  England  imported  nearly 
22,000,000  bushels,  and  the  average  price  at  the  continental  ports 
rose  to  $1  26  per  bushel ;  that  the  average  importation  of  the  five 
years,  ending  with  1842,  was  19,148,268  bushels ;  that  during  tbe 
last  three  years,  the  purchases  of  England  have  averaged  but  five 
million  bushels  per  annum,  and  in  1845  less  than  three  million  bush- 
els. The  editor  remarks,  *<  Now  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  low  prices 
of  the  five  years  ending  with  1837,  must  have  ruined  many  corn- 
growers,  bankrupted  many  estates^  and  reduced  the  quantity  of  corn 
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pnxluced.  The  14,550,624  bushels  taken  by  England,  however,  ap- 
pear to  have  exhausted  the  stocks  in  the  warehouses,  and  raised  the 
price  eighty  per  cent,  all  over  Europe.  That  stimulus  would  natu- 
rally again  enhance  the  production." 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  whole  amount  offoreign  wheat  and 
flour,  (exclusive  of  Irish,)  imported  into  Great  Britain  for  home  con- 
suooption,  in  seventeen  years,  from  1829  to  1845  inclusive,  was 
equal  to  only  149,855,875  bushels,  or  an  average  of  8,815,022 
bushels  annually  ;  that  it  did  not  equal  20,000,000  bushels  annually, 
during  any  period  of  five  years,  and  that  when  the  harvests  were 
good  for  five  years  in  succession,  from  1833  to  1837  inclusive,  many 
of  the  corn  growers  of  the  continent  were  ruined,  and  many  estates 
reduced  to  bankruptcy.  What  a  fine  prospect  our  western  farmers 
have,  to  come  into  competition  with  all  Europe  to  supply  England 
with  less  than  ten  million  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  on  an  average, 
of  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour,  at  the  rate  of  about  91  per  bushel  for 
wheat,  or  $5  for  flour  delivered  in  England  !  Heretofore,  the  duty 
on  foreign  wheat  and  flour  imported  into  Great  Britain,  has  been 
from  thirty  to  forty  cents  per  bushel  more  than  on  colonial  wheat ; 
and  several  millions  of  bushels  have  been  taken  annually  from  the 
nortb-western  states  into  Canada,  at  a  nominal  duty,  made  into  flour 
there,  and  from  thence  shipped  to  England  as  colonial  produce.  This 
circuitous  trade  which  gave  us  a  great  advantage  over  the  wheat- 
growers  of  northern  and  southern  Europe,  will  be  entirely  lost ;  and 
we  must  now  come  into  the  English  market  on  equal  terms  with 
those  who  do  not  transport  their  wheat  and  flour  one-fourth  part  as 
far.  They  can  undersell  us,  and  we  shall  lose  the  whole  beneflt  of 
the  English  market,  except  in  times  of  short  crops  in  Europe,  and 
great  scarcity.  The  truth  is,  very  little  flour  and  provisions  have 
been  exported^  from  our  free  states  to  Europe  since  the  embargo  in 
1^06;  the  European  market  has  been  of  very  little  value  to  us,  and 
the  prospect  now  is,  that  it  will  be  worth  still  less  in  future.  In  fact, 
it  appears  from  the  increased  crops  of  England  and  France,  that  in 
consequence  of  improvements  in  agriculture,  the  quantity  of  grain 
produced  in  Europe  is  increasing  faster  than  the  population,  and  that 
of  wheat  in  particular,  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants at  the  present  time,  than  it  was  a  century  or  more  since. 
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In  confirmation  of  these  statements,  see  the  facts,  tables,  and  author- 
ities  cited,  ante.  175  to  178,  and  223-4. 

The  exports  of  the  United  States  are  stated  ante.  262  to  264 ;  and 
small  as  the  exports  of  the  agricultural  products  of  our  free  states 
have  been,  they  are  likely  to  be  still  smaller  in  future,  and  mostly 
confined  to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South  Ameri- 
ca. How  and  where  are  the  farmers  of  the  free,  and  the  northern 
slove  states,  to  find  a  market  for  their  products  ?  and  how  are  they 
to  pay  for  from  sixty  to  seventy  millions  worth  of  European  goods 
and  products,  consumed  by  them  annually  1  Of  what  use  to  the 
country,  is  an  increase  of  the  products  of  agriculture,  to  perish  for 
want  of  a  market  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
our  free  states  are  to  be  diverted  by  means  of  free  trade  from  miDing 
and  manufacturing  industry,  dispersed  over  the  western  wilds  from 
the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  devoted  to  agriculture, 
they  will  get  enough  to  eat,  and  can  make  whiskey  to  drink  instead 
of  tea  and  coffee,  and  may  perhaps  procure  a  suflficiency  of  coarse 
clothing,  and  inferior  dwellings,  and  other  comforts,  to  increase  with 
considerable  rapidity,  but  to  make  much  increase  in  productive  in- 
dustry, and  in  accumulating  the  comforts  of  life,  capital  and  wealth, 
would  be  impossible.  And  if  our  people  are  to  be  embarrassed  with 
debt,  and  all  the  business  and  energies  of  the  country  depressed  and 
paralized,  as  they  were  under  the  free  trade  compromise  act  from 
1837  to  1842,  we  shall  pot  only  remain  poor,  but  the  increase  of  our 
population  will  be  much  less  than  it  would  be  in  case  the  country 
should  be  prosperous,  under  a  liberal  system  of  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry.  These  depressing  influences  diminished  the  increase 
of  our  population  from  the  census  of  1840,  to  the  time  the  tariff  of 
1842  began  to  produce  its  efi^ects  upon  the  business  of  the  country; 
and  in  case  the  free  trade  principles  of  the  compromise  act  are  to  be 
re-enacted,  and  continued  in  operation,  the  increase  of  our  populatioo 
during  the  present  and  the  next  decennial  period,  will  be  much  leas 
than  is  stated  in  the  calculations  herein  made. 

It  is,  however,  ^lought  by  many,  that  as  this  is  an  age  of  improve- 
ment, and  we  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  must  necessarilj 
make  rapid  progress.  We  shall  undoubtedly  make  great  progress  in 
numbeni,  as  the  French  population  have  in  Canada,  and  as  the  Cath< 
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olics  did  in  Ireland  from  1790  to  1830  ;  but  the  question  is,  shall  we 
make  a  corresponding  progress  in  productive  industry  and  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capita],  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  life  1     This  Is 
thought  to  be  an  age  of  wonders,  an  age  of  paper  money,  of  canals, 
rail  roads,  steam  boats,  steam  engines,  locomotive  cars,  magnetic 
telegraphs,  and  all  sorts  of  machines  for  rendering  labor  more  pro- 
ductive, and  aiding  man  to  hurry  through  the  world  with  the  speed  of 
the  winds ;  but  it  strikes  me  that  the  public  mind  has  been  subject  to 
a  wonderful  delusion  in  this  country  on  nearly  all  these  subjects. 
Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  States,  incorporated  compa- 
nies and  cities  could  borrow  capital  enough  in  Europe  to  carry  out 
all  the  schemes  of  internal  improvement  projected  by  city,  village 
and  other  local  politicians  and  speculators,  and  to  make  a  rail  road 
or  canal  through  every  county  in  the  United  Statues.     How  much 
would  the  farming  community  be  benefitted  by  such  extensive  facil- 
ities to  transport  their  produce  to  market,  if  there  was  no  demand  for 
it,  and  no  market  where  they  could  sell  it  either  for  money  or  for 
such  goods  as  they  and  their  families  might  need,  except  at  so  low 
prices  as  to  yield  them  no  profit  for  their  lubor  1     It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  internal  improvements  are  not  comprised  among  the 
comforts  of  life  ;  nor  among  the  agents  which  produce  the  comforts  of 
life ;  and  that  their  use  consists  in  aiding  the  distribution  of  those  com- 
forts, which  are  created  by  other  means.     Their  agency  is  indirect, 
and  very  remote  ;  whereas,  mills,  workshops,  factories,  and  all  tools, 
utensils  and  machinery  made  of  the  metals  or  of  wood,  to  aid  man  in 
cultivating  the  earth,  securing  its  products,  and  fitting  them  for  use, 
or  to  aid  him  in  making  clothing,  furniture  and  dwellings,  exert  an 
agency  which  is  direct  and  efficient  in  creating  the  comforts  of  life. 
We  have  no  difficulty  in  this  country  in  getting  an  abundance  of 
such  food  as  the  country  produces ;  but  we  huve  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  such  a  kind,  quality  and  style  of  clothing,  furniturei  dwell- 
ings and  equippage,  the  products  of  mechonical,  manufacturing  and 
mining  industry,  as  our  comfort,  pride  and  ambition  require.     Wo 
cannot  live  in  this  cold  climate  on  food  alone.     Of  what  avail  then 
are  Anglo-Saxon  industry,  energy  and  genius,  if  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  perishable  commodities,  which  we  do  not  need,  and  which 
we  oan  not  exchange  for  such  comforts  as  we  do  need  1    Is  there  anj 
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better  course  for  us  to  pursue  as  a  people,  than  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  the  latter  part  of  his  days ;  to  place  the  manufacturer 
by  the  side  of  the  farmer,  that  both  may  live  and  flourish  by  the  mu- 
tual interchange  of  each  others  products  ? 

Calculations  of  the  Increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  divisions 
of  the  United  States,  from  1840  to  1650,  according  to  the  estima- 
ted ratio  heretofore  given  : 

IN  THE  FREE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Whites  in  1840,  9,557,068 

Domestic  increase  to  1650  at  27  per  cent.,  2,580,408 

Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children,  1,000,000 

Total  whites  in  1850,  13,137,476 

Colored  persons  in  1640,  171,857  1 

Domestic  increase,  15  per  cent.,  25,777  1             „.„  g« - 

Emancipated  and  runaway  slaves  from  [                  ' 

Slave  States,  15,000  \ 


Total  estimated  population  in  1850,  13,350,110 

IN  THE  NORTHERN  SLAVE  STATES. 

Whites  in  1840,  3,188,028 

Domestic  increase  to  1850  at  22  per  cent.,  701,366 


3,669,394 

Balance  of  emigrants  from  these  States,  perhaps  250,000 

Total  estimated  whites  in  1850,  3,639,394 

Free  colored  persons  in  1840,                       174,347  >  „^^    ^^ 

Increase  at  15  per  cent.,                                 26,151  5  ^^,^W 

Total  estimated  free  persons  in  1850,  3,839,893 

* 

IN  THE  SOUTHERN  SLAVE  STATES. 

Whites  in  1640,  1,444,609  > 

In  Texas  in  1840  about                                  80,391  5  ^.o-^OjOUO 

Domestic  increase  at  16}  per  cent.,  254,000 

Emigration  from  northern  slave  states,  250,000 

Balance  of  foreign  emigrants,  perhaps  260,000 

Total  whites  in  1850,  2,289,000 

Free  colored  persons  in  1840,                        41,218  >  -« ^^ 

Increase  to  1850,  at  15  per  cent.,                    6,182  5  4'»«w 

Total  estimated  free  persons  in  1850,  2,386,400 
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Total  free  persons  in  1850  in  the  slave  states,  6,176,292 

Do.  in  the  free  states  and  territories,  13,350,110 

Slaves  in  the  slave  states  in  1840,            2,486,226  >  ^  -^^  ooa 

Do.    in  Texas  about                                   20,000  C  ^)^uo,-s-co 

Increase  including  40,000  imported,  20  p.c,  501,244  /  .gg  044 

Bmancipated  and  runaway,  perhaps  15,000  ^  ' 

Total  estimated  slaves  in  th<^  Slave  States  in  1850,  2,992,470 

Representative  portion  of  the  slaves  in  Congress  3-5ths,      1,795,482 
Representative  population  of  the  Slave  States  in  1850,       7,971,774 
Do.  do.  of  the  Free  States      do.  13,350,110 

Representatives  to  be  apportioned  after  the  census  of  1850,  calling 
the  ratio 

50,000  100,000 

Free  States,  267  133 

Slave  States,  159  79 

When  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  admitted  as  States,  there  will  be 
fifteen  free  and  fifteen  slave  States,  and  perhaps  no  more  at  the  pres- 
idential elections  of  1852,  1856  and  1860  ;  and  the  presidential  elec- 
tors will  be  as  follows,  if  the  ratio  is  fixed  at 

50,000,    do  at   l00,000 
Free  States— Representative  electors,  267  138 

Senatorial  electors,  30  30 


Total, 

297 

163 

Slave  States — Representative  electors, 

Senatorial  electors, 

159 
30 

79 
30 

Total,  189  109 

Total  of  United  States,  486  272 

If  the  low  ratio  of  representation  is  adopted,  the  Slave  States  will 
have  only  881  per  cent,  of  the  presidential  electors ;  but  if  the  higher 
ratio  is  adopted,  they  will  have  40.07  per  cent  of  them,  or  1.2  per 
cent,  more  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case.  The  southern 
statesmen  understand  political  arithmetic,  and  this  explains  their 
tfnxiety  for  a  small  house  of  representatives. 

It  is  remarked  in  Hunt^s  Magazine  for  February  1845,  that  in 
Great  Britain  official  data  exists  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  make  a 
close  approximatioA  to  the  progress  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ; 
that  during  the  ten  years  ending  in  1815,  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment amounted  to  £860,677,615  sterling ;  and  in  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1843,  £486,772,568,  being  a  less  amount  by  £873,905,- 
047,  drawn  from  the  people  in  the  last  decade  than  in  that  which 
closed  with  the  last  war.    The  following  table  of  the  amount  of  per- 
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flonal  property  insured  in  Great  Britain  against  fire  at  difierent  pe- 
riods, the  amount  deposited  in  savings  bonks,  the  amount  subject  to 
legacy  duty,  and  tiie  amount  invested  in  rail  roads,  is  given  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  great  and  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  in  that 
country  : 


Amount 

Deposited  in 

Snbject  to 

Inyested  in 

Tears. 

insured. 

Savings  Banks. 

legacy  duty. 

railways. 

1801, 

£232,242,225 

£4,107,514 

1811, 

366,704,800 

16,622,585 

1821, 

406,087,832 

£4,370,201 

34,922,682 

£1,500,000 

1881, 

526,655,332 

13,507,565 

39,432.397 

35,000,000 

1841, 

681,539,839 

24,474,689 

43,130,000 

60,000,000 

In  addition  to  these  items  must  be  put  down  some  £100,000,000 
sent  out  of  the  country  for  foreign  stocks,  mining  and  banking  ope- 
rations, &c.,  and  perhaps  £100,000,000  more  for  debts  due  for  man- 
ufactures sold  to  foreign  countries. 

The  revenues  of  the  Britbh  nation,  and  their  increase  during  the 
last  century,  as  compared  with  those  of  France,  are  stated  ante.  27 
to  81.  All  these  facts,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  products  and 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  as  heretofore  given,  show  the  immense 
increase  of  wealth  and  capital  in  that  country  during  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain  is  owing  to  her  own  citizens  and  not  to  foreigners ; 
that  it  consists  of  stocks  issued  for  loans  made  by  her  own  citizens 
to  the  government ;  and  that  the  wealth  was  in  the  country,  and  was 
accumulated  by  the  people  in  the  pursuits  of  business,  aided  by  capi- 
tal, before  it  was  loaned  to  the  government ;  and  that  such  immense 
loans  of  themselves  furnish  evidence  of  the  great  wealth  of  the 
people. 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centime^ 
Holland  was  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world,  far  in  advance  of 
England.  Even  down  to  the  time  of  our  revolutionary  war,  the 
public  rrvenues  of  France  were  nearly  twice  as  great  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  as  stated  ante.  27  to  30  ;  and  prior  to  that  time,  the 
French  were  as  wealthy,  and  perhaps  more  so,  than  the  British. 
What  has  caused  this  wonderful  change  t  Can  any  reason  be  as- 
signed for  it,  except  the  power  of  machinery,  and  the  great  extension 
of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain,  coming 
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in  aid  of,  and  furoishiDg  the  materials  for  the  most  extensive  com* 
nierce  which  ever  existed  ? 

According  to  my  estimates  on  pages  24,  25,  and  26,  the  same 
number  of  persons  can  now,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  make  about 
twenty  times  as  much  cloth  of  cotton  and  wool,  as  they  can  by  card- 
ing, spinning  and  weaving  by  hand,  in  the  old  method  in  use  prior  to 
1767.  Cotton  is  worth  now  about  one-fourth  part  as  much  as  it  was 
then ;  cotton  cloth,  about  one-fourth  part  as  much ;  the  labour  of 
carding,  spinning  and  weaving  by  machinery,  one  twentieth  part  as 
great. ;  and  the  value  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  coarse  and  fine,  are 
worth  on  an  average  about  five  times  as  much  as  the  raw  cotton. 
The  result,   taking  a  quantity  of  cotton  now  worth  920,  may  be 

stated  as  follows : 

No.  of        Value  of       Profits  of  capital 
Cotton  worth    labourers,     man.  fab*8.        and  labour. 

In  1845,                           $20  1  $100  $80 
In  1750,  same  quantity  ^ 

cottout                       5    80  20  400  920 

In  1845,  same  value  cotton  80  4  400  320 

This  shows  that  the  wages  of  labour,  and  profits  of  capital,  aided 
by  machinery,  are  five  times  as  great  as  they  were  a  century  since. 
The  same  mode  pf  illustration  will  apply  to  manufactures  of  wool,  of 
the  metals,  and  all  other  articles  manufactured  with  machinery ;  and 
it  shows  that  though  manufactures  of  cotton  have  declined  in  price 
since  1770  about  three-fourths,  and  those  of  wool,  hardware,  and 
many  others,  about  one  half,  yet  the  prices  of  all  these  fabrics  are 
still  80  high  in  Great  Britain,  as  to  afiTord  the  manufacturer  and  la- 
bourer, for  the  wages  of  labour  and  profits  of  capital,  about  five  times 
as  much  as  they  could  obtain  a  century  since.  But  little  change,  on 
the  contrary,  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  breadstufils  since  1750, 
either  in  America,  or  most  bountries  of  Europe ;  and  the  wages  and 
profits  of  agricultural  labour,  are  but  little  more  now,  than  they  were 

then. 

Is  it  strange,  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  should  grow  rich  by 
the  combined  influence  of  capital,  machinery,  science  and  skill  in 
manufactures  and  mining,  and  the  aid  of  the  markets  of  half  the 
civilized  world  ready  to  buy  their  products,  at  prices  which  afford 
them  four  or  five  times  as  much  profits  and  wages,  as  they  could 
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have  obtained  a  century  since«  and  about  thr^e  times  as  great  as  any 
agricultural  people  can  now  make  ?  Is  it  strange  that  by  their  pdi- 
cy,  they  should  manage  to  prevent  the  growth  of  manufactures  in 
Ireland,  in  their  colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  other  cooih 
tries,  preach  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and  try  to  keep  all  the  world 
dependent  on  them  for  manufactures  at  hi^  prices  1 

Mr.  Baily,  of  Virginia,  in  a  speech  made  in  Congress  during  the 
present  session,  estimated  the  annual  profits  on  capital  employed  in 
agriculture,  in  that  state,  at  but  two  per  cent.;  though  he  estimated 
the  profits  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  New 
England  at  ten  per  cent.     Perhaps  the  profits  of  farming  in  all  the 
free  and  northern  slave  states,  remote  from  cities  and  from  manufac- 
turing towns  and  villages,  range  only  from  two  to  six  per  cent,  and 
average  not  over  three  or  four  ;  while  the  profits  of  mining  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  manufacturing  cotton  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  range  from  eight  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  have  averaged  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent,  during  the  lost  three  years.     The  earnings  also 
of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labourers,  are  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  those  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  often  much  more  than 
the  whole  products  of  the  farm  of  a  small  farmer  will  sell  for.    The 
great  rush  of  emigration  to  the  new  north-western  states,  by  increa- 
sing the  population  from  fi f\y  to  an  hundred  per  cent,  every  ten 
years,  enhances  rapidly  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  thus  compen- 
sates for  the  small  profits  of  agriculture. 

The  manufacturers  of  cotton  and  wool  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  combine  large  capitals,  science,  business  talent,  experience, 
and  the  use  of  machinery,  with  the  great  skill  and  industry  of  their 
workmen  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  combination  should 
produce  large  profits,  in  a  field  of  industry  where  the  competition  it 
small  compared  with  the  demand  for  their  products ;  while  in  agri- 
eulturOf  but  little  skill  is  required,  and  the  connpetition  among  laborers 
and  producers  is  so  great  as  to  reduce  the  money  price  of  agricolta- 
ral  labor,  as  well  as  of  agricultural  products,  to  a  very  low  standard. 
The  capitalists  of  those  States  have  adopted  the  policy  of  the  British ; 
to  grow  rich  by  the  combination  of  capital,  labor,  science,  skill  and 
machinery,  employed  in  manufactures ;  and  they  have  been  eminently 
successful.    The  editor  of  the  Democratic  Review^  in  the  July  noin- 
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ber  for  1846,  after  showing  that  the  wages  of  manufacturiDg  laborers 
are  about  the  same  in  England  as  in  the  United  States,  treats  the 
operation  of  the  manufacturing  system  here  as  follows :    '*  This  sys- 
tem is  secure  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  as  long  as  the  large  capital 
of  Bngland  is  debarred  from  competing  with  the  corporate  capital 
here.     It  is  impossible  for  individuals  here  to  compete  with  vested 
capitals  of  a  million  dollars  and  upwards  each,  and  the  protection  of 
the  people  against  this  oppression^  is  found  only  in  the  aid  of  the 
Jorge  capital  of  Lancashire^  whose  people  are  now  asking  our  farm- 
ers to  sell  them  their  surplus  flour  [yes,  at  95  per  barrel,  delivered 
in  England,]  for  their  goods.     The  practical  annexation  of  the  man* 
ufaduring  interests  of  England  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
United  States^  through  fees  trade,  again  unites  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  and  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the  pros- 
perity of  this  glorious  Union." 

We  were  once  annexed  as  agricultural  colonists,  the  same  as  the 
Canadians  now  are,  to  the  manufacturers  of  England,  and  they  would 
scarcely  allow  us  to  make  a  hobnail  for  ourselves  ;  and  the  most  of 
the  states  are  kept  in  a  sort  of  colonial  bondage  and  dependence  on 
England,  to  this  day.  The  people  of  a  few  of  the  states  have  thrown 
off  the  shackles  of  bondage  ;  adopted  the  arts  of  the  English  ;  and 
accumulated  by  manufactures  large  capitals  of  '<  a  million  of  dollars 
and  upwards  f'  and  instead  of  advising  others  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple, in  order  to  improve  their  condition,  this  sage  editor  cries  out 
against  them  as  monopolists  and  oppressors  of  the  people  ;  says  it  is 
** impossible  for  individuals  hereto  compete  with  them;"  and  on  that 
account,  because  our  own  capitalists  are  making  money*  and  em. 
ployment  at  good  wages  is  furnished  to  thousands  of  our  own  citizens, 
and  their  competition  with  British  manufacturers  tends  to  reduce  the 
price  of  manufactured  fabrics  ;  he  asks  that  the  doors  of  free  trade 
mav  be  thrown  open,  to  enable  the  lordly  manufacturers  of  Lanca- 
shire to  compete  freely  with  the  manufacturers  of  our  own  country  $ 
the  only  effect  of  which  would  be  to  ruin  our  small  manufacturersy 
and  lessen  competition  and  keep  up  prices,  without  in  the  end  injur- 
ing at  all  our  heavy  capitalists.  The  blow  which  is  aimed  at  the 
large  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  will  fall  on 
the  small  and  comparatively  inexperienced  nmnufactures  of  the  mid* 
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diet  western,  and  southern  states.  The  latter  will  be  much  injuredy 
and  many  of  them  prostrated,  and  others  deterred  from  embarking  in 
the  business,  while  the  former  will  in  the  end  be  as  mach  bmiefitted 
by  it  as  the  manufacturers  of  Bngland.  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  far 
distant,  when  some  of  the  southern  states,  now  so  clamorous  for  free 
trade,  will  be  still  more  so  for  protection  ;  and  will  be  so  anxious  for 
protection  against  free  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  that  they  will  seek  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  to  enable 
them  to  protect  their  own  industry. 

Having  given  some  evidences  of  the  great  accumulation  of  capital 
and  wealth  in  Great  Britain,  ante.  p.  434,  let  us  survey  the  situation 
of  our  own  country,  and  learn  its  condition.  Estimates  of  our  foreign 
debts  at  different  periods  have  been  given,  ante.  266  to  269,  and  an 
estimate  of  our  state  debts  on  page  408.  The  state  debts  of  Alabaipa, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Florida,  amounting  to  $50,- 
520,375,  consist  almost  entirely  of  bonds,  issued  on  the  faith  of  those 
states  to  different  banks  or  banking  companies,  which  bonds  have 
been  sold,  mostly  in  Europe,  and  the  proceeds  constitute  the  capitals 
of  the  banks.  The  United  States  Almanac  for  1843  on  pages  293  to 
295,  gives  a  table  of  broken  banks  which  failed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  financial. revulsion  from  1837  to  1842,  having  an  aggre- 
gate capital  of  9132,362,389,  a  circulation  of  843,320,389,  and  but 
#10,288,571  specie  ;  tiie  aggregate  capital  of  those  which  failed  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana,  amounting  to  #37,079,062  ;  those  in  Alabama 
to  #14,379,266  ;  those  in  Arkansas  to  #3,532,706,  and  those  in  Flor- 
ida to  #4,040,775  ;  amounting  in  all,  in  those  four  states,  to  the  sum 
of  #59,031,798.  The  failures  of  banks  in  Mississippi  are  not  given 
in  the  table. 

The  failure  of  those  banks,  in  almost  every  instance,  involved  a 
total  loss  of  their  stock,  and  generally  a  heavy  loss  by  the  creditors 
of  the  banks  also.  What  a  picture  of  the  embarrassment,  distress 
and  poverty  of  the  country !  I  say  poverty,  because  banks  do  not 
often  fail,  unless  they  meet  with  great  losses  by  the  failure  of  their 
customers  to  whom  they  have  loaned  large  sums  of  money.  Here 
are  losses  of  banking  capital  in  four  cotton  planting  Statee,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  #60,000,000  ;  being  more  than  the  whole  debt  of 
these  five  States,  contracted  for  banking  purposes.    These  bank  fail- 
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ures  and  losses  fuirnish  evidence  of  the  great  number  of  failures 
among  the  cotton  planters  and  business  men  of  those  States,  who  had 
borrowed  their  capital  and  could  not  repay  it.  By  referring  back  to 
page  209,  the  reader  will  see  the  great  fall  in  cotton  in  1840, 1842  and 
1843,  and  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  cause  of  the  general  embarrass- 
ment and  distress,  and  numerous  bankruptcies  among  the  cotton 
planters,  and  all  business  men  connected  with  or  trading  with  them^ 
The  failures  of  banks  in  New  York  during  that  period,  are  put  down 
at  thirty-six,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  96,477,935  ;  while  those 
of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  were  but  four,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  only 
$635,000. 

The  manufaoturing  population  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
are  creditors  to  the  people  of  nearly  eyery  other  State  of  the  Union ; 
while  the  citizens  of  the  agricultural  and  planting  States,  are  gene- 
rally indebted  to  those  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States. 
When  we  look  at  the  cost  of  internal  improvements  in  the  several 
States,  and  their  State  debts,  included  in  the  table  on  page  408,  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  so  far  as  regards  the  debts  of  the  States 
south  and  west  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  cities  and  incorporated 
companies  in  those  States,  nearly  all  of  them  are  due  to  capitalists 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  States  of 
the  north ;  on  the  contrary,  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
New  England  have  made,  accumulated  and  furnished  all  the  capital 
to  make  the  rail  roads  and  canals  of  New  England,  and  have  pur^ 
chased  and  now  own  the  principal  part  of  those  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  some  other  States.  All  these  things  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  wealth,  and  the  increase  and  accu- 
mulation of  capital  in  the  several  States. 

Professor  Tucker  has  attempted  to  estimate,  in  his  20th  chapter, 
the  whole  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  each  branch  of  industry  in  each  of  the  States,  for  the  year  1839, 
from  the  materials  furnished  by  the  census  of  '46.  My  estimates  give 
the  aggregate  value  of  each  department  of  industry  and  business  in 
the  United  States,  except  professional  business,  teaching,  tavern- 
keeping,  and  domestic  or  household  lal>br,  and  a  few  branches  of  me^ 
chanism,  not  included  in  the  details  of  the  census ;  but  they  do  not 
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give  the  aggreg&te  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  States  sep- 
arately. Mr.  Tucker  has  deducted,  hy  one  general  rule,  one-third 
from  the  gross  value  of  all  manufactured  products  for  the  value  of 
the  raw  materials,  leaving  two-thirds  for  the  wages  of  labor  and  the 
profits  of  capital.  In  my  estimates  of  the  value  of  bricks,  lime,  giaasi 
earthern  and  stoneware,  and  some  other  articles,  nothing  is  deducted 
for  the  value  of  the  raw  material ;  from  the  value  of  paper  there  is 
deducted  10  per  cent ;  of  ships,  vessels,  and  houses,  one-half;  funii- 
ture  30  per  cent ;  cordage,  60 ;  from  manufactures  of  wool  40  per 
cent ;  of  cotton  but  20  per  cent,  and  so  on,  according  to  the  suppos- 
ed relative  value  of  the  materials,  and  of  the  labor  bestowed  upon 
them  in  manufacturing. 

The  value  of  the  raw  materials  being  esthnated  under  the  heads  of 
agricultural  products,  lumber,  products  of  mines,  &c.,  are  therefore 
deducted,  to  avoid  their  value  being  twice  included  in  the  aggregate 
value  of  our  productive  industry. 

The  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Tucker  for  estimating  the  value  of  the 
raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing,  is  entirely  different  from  mine, 
and  yet  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  result  at  which  we  ar- 
rive, as  to  the  aggregate  value  of  our  manufacturing  industry.  He 
estimates  the  products  of  mining  over  sixty  per  cent  more  than  I  do. 
My  estimates  of  commerce  include  navigation,  the  coasting  and 
transportation  business,  and  all  ware-house  and  forwarding  charges, 
canal  and  rail  road  tolls,  together  with  all  the  retail  trade.  I  have 
estimated  separately  the  freights  and  profits  of  navigatian,  transpor- 
tation, d:c.;  the  profits  on  all  our  foreign  imports;  the  profits  of 
wholesaling  or  jobbing  all  the  foreign  goods,  and  about  as  many 
more  of  domestic  products,  and  the  profits  of  selling  at  retail,  all  the 
goods  and  products  imported,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  more  domes- 
tic products,  including  provisions,  vegetables,  dec.  In  this  mode  my 
estimates  are  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  Mr.  T. 
who  has  'estimated  them  in  gross,  at  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  capital  returned  by  the  census,  as  invested  in  commerce. 

My  estimates  of  the  values  produced  by  agriculture,  include  the  value 
of  all  agricultural  labour,  and  improvements,  such  as  clearing,  fenc- 
ing, dec,  and  wood  procured  for  fuel,  and  yet  they  amount  to  nearly 
•114,000,000  less  than  those  of  Mr.  Tucker. 
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He  has  estioiated  many  things  twice  over,  and  has  not  made 
proper  deductions  for  seed,  and  the  use  and  wear  of  agrieidto- 
ra.1  implements,  which  may  be  called  materials  consumed  in  grow- 
ing  the  products,  the  latter  of  which  are  estimated  under  the  head 
of  manufactures.    He  has  also  estimated,  (as  it  appears  to  me,) 
the  price  of  agricultural  products  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, remote  from  navigable  waters,  quite  too  high.    He  has  estimated 
the  annual  products  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs ;  and  haa 
ftlso  estimated  the  full  value  of  all  the  oats,  corn,  potatoes,  and  hay 
fed  to  those  animals,  which  constituted  the  materials  of  the  growth 
of  the  animal  products ;  and  has  thus  estimated  these  materials  twice 
oyer ;  once  in  their  original  shape  as  agricultural  products,  and 
secondly,  when  converted  into  animal  products.    It  is  just  as  proper 
to  include  the  value  of  pasturage,  as  it  is  that  of  hay ;  both  are  in- 
cluded in  the  products  of  animals,  and  should  not  be  estimated  sepa- 
rately. 

Summary  statement  of  the  aggregate  valuee  produced  by  labor  and 
capital  in  the  United  States,  in  each  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
industry,  during  the  year  1830,  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
author,  and  also  according  to  those  of  Professor  Tucker  ^  baaed 
mostly  on  the  national  census  of  1840. 

The  anther's  Profl  Tneker^s 

estimates.  estimates. 
Agriculture,  cutting  and  drawing  wood 

for  fuel,  marketed,                             (540,082,054  •654,387,607 

Manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,    232,163,575  230,836,224 

Commerce,  navigation,  dec,                    151,500,000  07,721,060 

Mining,  smelting  and  forging  metals,       26,571,305  42,358,761 

Products  of  the  forest,  except  fuel,            16,880,618  16,835,060 

Products  of  the  fisheries,                           13,802,216  11,006,008 

Total,  •081,008,768  •1,068,134,786 
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Saminary  statemdiit  of  the  aggregate  values  produced  ia  1889  in 
each  State*  by  both  labour  and  capital ;  and  also  the  amount  pro- 
doced  in  each  State  in  the  respective  departments  of  agriculture 
and  manufttctures,  with  the  proporti<xial  amount  for  each  individual 

of  the  whole,  according  to  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Tucker. 

Proport'nftr 

Total.  Agricalture.  Manufac t'rs.  eachpeiB'a 

Maine,              $26,462,705  <15,856,270  $5,616,308      982 

N.  Hampshire,    19,556,141  11,377,752        6,545,811         68 

Massachusetts,     75,470,297  16,065,627  43,518,057       103 

R.  Island,            13,001,223  2,199,309        8,640,626       110 

Connecticut,        28,023,737  11,371,776  12,778,963         90 

Vermont,            25,148,191  17,879,155        5,685,425        85 

New  York,        193,806,433  108,275,281  47,454,514        79 

New  Jersey,        29,672,426  16,209,853  10,696,257         79 

Pennsylvania,    131,033,655  68,180,924  33,354,279        76 

Ohio,  63,906,678  37,802,001  14,588,091  42 

Indiana,  23,532,631  17,247,743  3,676,705  34 

Illinois,  18,981,985  13,701,460  3,248,981  89 

Michigan,  7,026,390  4,502,889  1,876,249  38 

Wisconsin,  1,905,600  568,105  304,692  47 

Iowa,  1,132,106  769,295  179,087  27 

Delaware,  5,252,535  3,198,440  1,538,879  67 

Maryland,  28,821,661  17,586,720  6,212,677  61 

Dist.  Columbia,  1,971,593  176,942  904,526  45 

Virginia,  76,769,053  59,085,821  8,349,218  62 

N.Carolina,  32,422,198  26,975,831  2,053,697  44 

Tennessee,  87,973,360  31,66Q,180  2,477,193  45 

Kentucky^  38,624,191  29,226,545  5,092,353  49 

Missmiri,  15,830,444  10,484,268  2,360,708  41 

S.Carolina,  27,173,536  21,553,691  2,248,915  45 

Georgia,  35,980,363  31,468,271  1,953,950  52 

Florida,  2,976,687  1,834,237  434,544  54 

Alabama,  28,961,825  24,696,513  1,372,770  49 

Mississippi,  29,739,338  26,494,565  1,585,790  79 

Louisiana,  35,044,959  22,851,375  4,087,655  99 

Arkansas,  6,888,395  5,086,757  1,145,309  70 


Grand  total,  81,063,134,736    $654,387,597  $239,836,224  av.«62 

These  estimates,  so  far  as  regards  the  values  produced  by  agricul- 
ture, are  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  above  mine,  (as  shown  in  the 
next  preceding  table,)  and  are  entirely  too  high  ;  yet  they  may  be 
of  great  importance  to  the  public,  in  showing  something  near  the  re- 
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lattve  values  produced  by  labour  employed  in  the  diflbrent  depart* 
meots  of  industry  in  tbe  United  Statea.  By  referring  back  to  p.  396, 
my  readtt^  will  see  the  number  of  persons  returned  by  the  c^uua  aa 
employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  &;c.,  in  each  slate  ;  and  will 
066  that  nearly  five  times  as  many  are  employed  in  agripulture^  aa 
in  the  mechanic  arts  and  manufactures ;  anu  yet  the  aggregate  values 
produced  by  the  former,  even  according  to  tbe  high  estimates  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  are  but  little  over  two  and  two-thirds  as  much  as  tboaeof  the 
latter ;  that  those  of  the  latter  are  nearly  three  times  as  great  as 
those  of  the  former,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employ* 
od  ;  and  that  the  earnings  of  labour  and  capital  in  the  manafaetuhng 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  amount  to  8110  annually  for  each  person, 
while  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Indiana,  they  amount  to  only  $84. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  errors  in  all  the  estimates  of  agricultural 
products  made  by  Mr.  Tucker,  are  in  those  of  the  states  of  Vermont 
and  Virginia.  In  Vermont  be  has  estimated  the  hay  at  $5,857,178 ; 
over  twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  values  prodiioed 
in  the  state  ;  and  yet  the  products  of  the  animals  which  eat  the  hayy 
are  estimated  at  over  six  millions  of  dollars.  Make  this  deduction, 
and  it  reduces  the  aggregate  values  produced  in  tbe  slate  to  about 
#19,286,000  ;  and  reduces  the  average  value,  produced  by  each  per- 
son, to  $66,  This  is  but  one  item ;  tbe  price  of  wheat,  corn  and 
oats  should  also  be  reduced.  His  estimates  of  the  value  per  bushel, 
and  per  pound,  of  tbe  following  articles  in  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  stated  in  cents  us  follows : 


Indian 

Other 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

corn. 

grain.  Potatoes. 

Wool. 

In  Virginia,         100 

40 

50 

75         25 

SO 

Ohio,                fiO 

15 

20 

40         15 

25 

Massachus'ts,  125 

40 

75 

75         25 
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These  estimates  for  Ohio,  which  lies  remote  from  large  cities  and 
from  markets,  and  for  Massachusetts,  and  also  for  eastern  Virginia, 
which  lies  on  the  Atlantic,  near  large  commercial  cities,  and  is  pen- 
etrated by  one  of  the  noblest  bays  and  some  of  the  finest  navigable 
rivers  in  the  world,  appear  to  me  to  approximate  very  near  to  the 
truth.  But  it  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  that  over  half  the 
wheat,  nearly  half  the  oats,  nearly  forty  per  cent,  of  the  Indian 
<oro,  two*tbirda  of  the  other  grain,  and  over  half  of  tbe  potatoes. 
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grew  in  urestern  Virginia^  one  of  the  most  inaocessible  agricohural 
Patriots  in  the  United  States ;  having  no  Lake  Erie  to  skirt  its  tior- 
4lers,  on  which  to  waft  off  its  produce ;  and  that  produce  is  worth  less 
in  western  Virginia  than  it  is  in  Ohio.  The  proper  deductions  to  t>e 
made  on  these  articles,  from  Mr.  Tucker's  estimates,  amount  to  about 
#10,000,000 ;  nearly  three  millions  on  account  of  hay,  and  one 
million  by  his  own  suggestion  for  errors  in  the  returns  of  hemp  and 
flax,  making  in  all  about  (14,000,000  ;  leaving  the  aggregate  values 
produced  in  Virginia  about  $62,769,000,  or  $50  for  each  person. 

The  above  estimates  of  Mr.  Tucker,  of  the  relative  value  of  (mto- 
duce  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  show  the  importance  to 
fisirmers  of  being  in  the  vicinity  of  good  markets ;  and  they  also 
show  the  effect  of  over  production  in  depressing  the  value  of  agricul- 
taral  products.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  is  it  for  the  interest  of 
the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  confine  themselves  to  agriculture ;  to  raise 
Indian  corn  at  twenty  cents,  and  wheat  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel ;  and 
to  expend  all  their  credit  and  energies  in  making  canals  and  rail 
raids,  to  enable  them  to  send  off  a  portion  of  their  produce  to  dis- 
tant markets,  and  keep  their  mechanics  and  manufacturers  in  Europe! 
Or  is  it  for  their  interest  to  use  the  greatest  portion  of  the  capital 
they  are  expending  in  mere  modes  of  conveyance  and  transportation. 
in  building  forges,  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  cotton  and  woolen  facto- 
ries, glass  houses,  manufactories  of  hardware,  d^c,  dsc ;  and  for  a 
large  proportion  of  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  mining  and  man- 
ufactures, and  to  invite  artisans  and  manufacturing  capitalists  from 
Europe  to  settle  among  them,  abd  thus  furnish  themselves,  not  only 
with  a  home  market,  but  with  such  manufactures  as  they  need  t 

These  tables  also,  taken  in  connection  with  the  one  on  page  296, 
explain  pretty  clearly  why  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium,  Massachusetts,  and  other  great  manufacturing  countries,  have 
millions  due  to  them  for  the  products  they  have  sold,  and  milMons  of 
capital  to  invest  in  government  stocks,  banking,  canals,  rail  roads, 
mining,  manufactures,  and  every  other  enterprise  which  promises 
large  profits ;  while  the  people  of  agricultural  countries  whose  in- 
dostry  is  only  about  one-third  part  as  productive,  are  always  in  debt, 
and  generally  more  or  less  embarrassed,  and  comparatively  poor. 

Them  was  a  small  decrease  of  the  slave  populatkni  in  the  State  of 
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Virginia  from  1880  to  1840,  ss  shown  in  the  table  on  page  356,  anii 
a  trifling  increase  of  the  free  population,  as  shown  in  the  tables  on 
pages  854  and  855 ;  yet  there  was  no  increase  in  the  Old  Domin- 
loif,  the  Eeastern  District  of  Virginia,  which  comprises  all  that  part 
of  the  State  lying  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  most  easterly  ridge  of 
*  the  Allegany  Mountains.  The  decline  of  the  population  of  Virginia 
was  as  follows : 

Eastern  District.  Western  District 

1830.  1840.  1830.  1840. 

Whites,  375,795         .369,398  318,505         371,570 

Colored  persons,  457,317        487,544  59,788  61,285 

Total,  833,112        806,942  378,293         432,855 

Hera  w^  see  the  effect  of  the  Virginia  policy  upon  populati<Hi. 
There  being  no  manufacturing  of  any  account  done  in  the  state,  there 
is  comparatively  little  employment  for  the  great  mass  of  the  white 
people,  and  they  are  obliged  to  emigrate  for  want  of  employment  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  in  their  native  state  ; 
and  we  see  that  the  population,  both  whites  and  slaves,  declined  in 
eastern  Virginia  during  the  period  from  1830  to  1840. 

Virginia  is  situated  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween latitude  d6i  and  the  39th  parallel  of  latitude  ;  having  a  large 
extent  of  level  lands  between  the  sea  and  the  head  of  tide  water  of 
several  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world,  which  enjoys  a  warm  cli- 
mate, from  whence  the  country  rises  gently  to  the  mountains  $ 
having  also  a  large  extent  of  gently  sloping  ridge  landS)  and  high 
mountain  lands,  and  many  rich  valleys  ;  it  embraces  a  greater  veri- 
ty of  climate,  soil,  agricultural  productions,  mines  and  minerals,  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  the  nu- 
merous fine  navigable  rivers  of  the  state,  afford  unrivalled  commer- 
cial advantages,  and  if  the  people  had  been  animated  by  the  manu* 
facturing  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  Hollanders,  or  modern  En- 

• 

glish,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  situated  on  the  noble  Chesapeake.  This  state  is  larger  than 
both  England  and  Wales ;  about  five  times  as  large  as  either  Hol- 
land or  Belgium  ;  has  large  beds  of  iron  and  coal,  and  more  ezten- 
sivs  and  available  water  power  on  her  rivers,  than  any  other  state, 
and  parhaps  more  than  England ;  great  natural  advantages  for 
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mining  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  agrieultiore  and  conmnefee ; 
but  by  pursuing  the  anti-mechanical  and  atftUmanufacturiog  p<^icy, 
her  industry  is  paralizedi  her  lands  and  her  energies  exhausted ;  aad 
though  her  population  ii  less  than  one-twelfth  part  aadense  aa  that  of 
England,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  yet  (he  country  seems  decliaiqg 
with  age,  groaning  with  the  burthens  of  supporting  its  present  popu- 
lation, and  unable  to  furnish  subsistence  for  any  greater  aumbar ; 
while  England,  Holland,  Belgium  and  France,  with  their  swarming 
millions,  seem  to  grow  with  the  energy  of  youth,  and  to  increase 
their  agricultural  products,  and  expand  their  population,  as  they  ex- 
tend their  mining,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry,  and 
their  commercial  enterprise. 

I  (While  England  was  an  agricultural  and  grazing  country*  the 
population  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  did  not  double  abort  of  5M 
years  ;  now  they  will  double  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  preseot 
century  ;  and  there  is  every  probability,  that  for  the  next  half  cei>- 
tury,  they  will  continue  on  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen 
down  to  ten  per  cent,  each  decennial  period ;  and  will  retain  ffon 
half  to  two-thirds  of  their  increase,  upon  that  little  seagirt  irie,  to 
manufacture  for  half  the  work! ;  and  send  forth  their  millions  to  con- 
quer and  colonize  the  sunny  climes  or  southern  Asia,  and  to  people 
the  Canadas,  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  and  the  isles  of  the 
Ocean,  to  provide  markets  and  consumers  for  the  inexhaustible  pro- 
ducts of  their  mines,  factories  and  workshops.  They  oonqner  and 
hold  dominion  more  by  their  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  than 
by  their  arms.  By  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  government,  they 
not  only  attach  to  them  the  military,  the  clergy,  and  the  civil  officers 
of  government,  but  nearly  all  the  merchants,  bankers,  business  men, 
and  men  of  education  in  the  colonies ;  and  by  their  system  of  Pek 
Tkadx  with  the  colonies,  their  principal  engine  of  power,  they  con* 
fine  their  colonists  mostly  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  absorb  the  prin* 
cipal  part  of  the  products  of  their  industry,  to  pay  for  manufactarsd 
fabrics  and  luxuries ;  and  keep  them  so  poor,  defenceless  and  exhaust* 
ed,  thai  they  have  neither  the  energy,  nor  the  means  necessary  to  ef- 
fect a  successful  rebellion. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  the  Irish  have 
sufiered  no  oppression  which  has  bad  any  substantial  influence  upco 
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their  pTosperity,  except  what  has  ariten  indirectly  from  the  system 
of  free  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  restraint  upon  their  man- 
aftciQres ;  and  yet  Irelatid,  being  a  mere  agricultural  appendage  to 
Great  Britain,  to  furnish  a  market  for  BritiMi  goods,  the  Irish  in  the 
aggregate  are  perhaps  as  poor  as  any  people  in  the  civilized  world. 
When  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  the  other  British  provinces  of 
North  America  shall  have  exhausted  the  fur  business,  and  the  lum- 
ber of  the  country,  and  the  population  becomes  more  dense,  if  the 
system  continues  which  now  obtains,  they  will  soon  be  as  poor,  help- 
less and  miserable  as  the  Irish  are  at  present.  The  Virginia  p^iey 
and  practice  has  been  for  half  a  century  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Editor  of  the  Democratic  Review  and  the  advocatels 
of  free  trade  ;  to  annex  the  State  and  the  country,  as  far  as  in  their 
power,  as  an  agricultural  appendage  to  England,  (similar  to  Ireland 
and  Canada,)  to  furnish  a  market  for  British  goods  ;  that  they  may 
clothe  us  at  high  prices,  and  we  may  furnish  them  cotton  aud  a  little 
of  the  best  and  firstlings  of  our  food,  at  low  prices,  and  eat  the 
coarse  stuffs  ourselves. 

Every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe  repudiates  (he  system 
of  free  trade  with  England  ;  and  every  one  north  of  Spain,  Italy  and 
Turkey,  is  fostering  domestic  industry,  and  their  population  has  ex- 
panded, their  agriculture  improved,  and  their  agricultural  products 
increased,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  they  have  increased  the 
products  of  their  industry  in  mining,  mechanical  and  manufaetnrizig 
employments.  Their  decennial  increase  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  from  five  to  ten  per  cent*  ;  nearly  twice  as  great  as  it  ever 
was  before  ;  and  as  their  capital  and  productive  industry  in  mining 
and  manufactures  increases,  there  is  eyery  probability  that  their  ag- 
Tteulture  will  continue  to  improve  and  increase  in  productiveness,  as 
it  has  done  in  Great  Britain,  and  be  able  to  support  a  population  per- 
haps three  times  as  great  as  the  present ;  and  that  their  popnlation 
will  continue  to  increase  as  rapidly  during  the  next  century,  as  it 
has  done  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

It  cannot  be  possible  that  the  civilization  of  modern  Europe  is  less 
energetic  and  efRcient  than  that  of  China  and  Japan  ;  and  though  we 
have  not  accurate  data  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  those  countries, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  advancing  in  prodnc- 
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tive  industry,  and  increasing  in  population  from  six  to  ten  peroral, 
every  decennial  period,  for  several  centuries  past ;  until  tbey  have 
attained  a  density  of  population  unknown  except  in  Belgium  and 
England ;  and  that  tbey  are  still  progressing  with  a  rapidity  unkown 
in  Europe  prior  to  the  19th  century.  It  can  not  be  pretended  that 
the  progress  of  these  nations  has  depended  on  foreign  commeroe ;  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  the  result  of  a  proper  division  of  em- 
ployments ;  domestic  industry  of  all  kinds  necessary  to  supply  theoi- 
selves  with  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life ;  and  an  eztenaiw 
domestic  commerce  between  the  farmer,  mechanic,  manufacturer  aad 
miner ;  all  residing  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  aiding  each  other  by 
the  mutual  interchange  of  their  products. 

Eastern  Virginia  also  increased  in  population  until  the  nuoiber 
equalled  about  thirty  to  the  squre  mile,  when  her  increase  deeUoed* 
and  finally  ceased ;  but  Belgium  and  many  parts  of  England  and 
China  exceed  three  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  and  are  still  increas- 
ing with  as  great  rapidity  as  ever.  When  our  national  governamnt 
was  organized,  Virginia  was  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in  wealth 
and  political  power,  as  well  as  in  numbers ;  now  she  has  sunk  into 
the  fourth  rank  in  population,  and  fiflh  in  wealth ;  and  at  the  oanens 
of  1860,  she  will  be  below  Massachusetts,  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  rep- 
resentative population,  and  the  seventh  State  in  the  Union  in  politi* 
cal  power,  and  perhaps  not  above  the  eighth  in  wealth.  All  the 
mental  energies  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  leaders  of  the  dominaot 
political  party  in  the  Old  Dominion,  seem  to  have  been  directed  to  en- 
caurage  agricullure  and  the  breeding  of  slaves f  Ann  to  manufactuis 

POLITICAL  PBINGIPLKS,  PARTY  MACHINSRT,    AND   PUBLIC  OPOflOII,  lO 

enable  them  to  control  the  national  and  State  governments,  and  to 
enjoy  the  dignities  and  emoluments  of  the  highest  and  most  impor- 
tant ofiices.  They  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  not  only 
had  the  principal  control  of  the  national  government  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a- century,  but  they  have  also  held  their  fellow  eitizsMof 
Western  Virginia  in  a  sort  of  colonial  bondage,  and  allowed  them 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  dignities  and  spoils  of  office ;  but  the 
sceptre  of  power  has  now  passed  from  their  hands,  to  return  no  mors. 
If  Turkey  may  properly  be  called  a  civilized  country,  it  is  the  only 
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oiiey  with  the  exception  of  the  Old  Dominion,  the  moTemente  of 
whose  population  are  of  a  retrograde  character. ' 

Until  the  invention  and  introduction  of  machinery  for  making 
cloth,  carding,  spinning  and  weaving  was  mostly  done  hy  females,  in 
every  country  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.     Making  cloth  is  well 
suited  to  females  as  a  domestic  employment ;  and  the  importation  and 
oae  of  foreign  cloths  in  any  country,  necessarily  displaces  so  much 
domestic  industry,  and  brings  idleness  in  its  stead ;  for  it  is  impoasi- 
ble,  in  an  agricultural  country,  to  furnish  any  substitute  for  this 
branch  of  domestic  industry.     It  may  therefore  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  invention  of  machinery  for  making  cloth,  has  injured  not 
'  only  the  United  States,  but  every  other  country  and  colony  in  Ame- 
rica ;  that  no  coun'ry  on  the  cootinent  of  Europe,  and  no  part  of  the 
Uaited  States  has  profited  by  it,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years  ; 
that  during  the  last  sixty  years  it  has  been  making  the  British  peo- 
ple rich  at  the  expense  of  all  the  world  that  trade  with  them ;   and 
that  the  same  causes  continue  to  produce  their  effects, 'and  perhaps 
may  do  so  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  relation  to  tho  steam-engine,  steam-boat,  saw-mill,  rail-road, 
locomotive-engine,  iron-stove,  iron-plough,  and  an  hundred  other 
labour-saving  machines,  the  effects  are  very  different.  They,  like 
the  machinery  for  making  cloth,  are  but  instruments  to  aid  man  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  producing  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  ps  a  goD* 
eral  mle,  they  can  be  used  only  in  the  country  where  their  ulti- 
mite  effbets  are  developed ;  in  the  country  where  the  products  made 
by  their  aid  are  consumed ;  hence  domestic  industry  is  not  generally 
displaced  by  their  use ;  and  hence  such  inventions  and  improvements 
are  calculated  to  benefit  every  people  who  see  fit  to  use  them ;  but 
no  others.  They  will  never  benefit  any  people  who  use  their  pro* 
duets,  and  do  not  use  the  instruments  themselves. 

In  as  much  as  a  trade  approximating  to  free  trade,  exists  between 
(Treat  Britain  and  Mexico,  and  the  other  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries, and  the  British  supply  all  those  countries  with  the  most  of  their 
clothing,  and  their  attention  is  mostly  confined  to  grazing,  and  agri  - 
culture ;  they  are  in  a  sort  of  semi-colonial  condition,  and  in  some 
measure  appendages  to  England,  to  furnish  a  market  for  British  man- 
ufactures ;  and  though  they  will  continue  to  increase  moderately  in 
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mimbersy  in  the  mild  climate  of  those  countries,  perhaps  from  five  to 
.  eight  per  cent,  every  decennial  period  ;  yet  there  is  no  prob&biiiCjr 
of  their  increasing  much  in  either  wealth  or  power,  until  they  change 
their  spirit  and  policy,  increase  the  amount  of  their  productive  iodiis- 
try,  and  learn  to  produce  for  themselves  the  principal  part  of  the  ne- 
cpfisaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Since  the  modern  civilisation  of  Europe  has  acquired  sufficieBt 
strength  and  power  to  arrest  the  Turks  as  well  as  the  Tartars  of 
Asia  in  their  career  of  conquest ;  the  paralizing  influence  of  Ma- 
hometan fatalism  has  been  producing  its  efiect8,until  they  have  suak  in. 
to  comparative  insignificance;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  domin- 
ion and  power  of  the  Turks  will  soon  crumble  to  pieces,  and  their  exten- 
sive territories  be  divided  among,  and  colonized  by,  the  five  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe.    Then  indeed,  the  seeds  of  civilization  may  again 
spring  up,  take  root  and  flourish,  in  those  countries  at  present  to 
comparatively  desolate  ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  single  century,  their 
deserts,  and  the  wilderness  and  deserts  of  ancient  Idumea,  naw  filled 
with  wild  beasts,  may  swarm  with  thousands  of  intelligent  inhabitants. 

Popery  as  a  distinct  temporal  power,  seems  tottering  on  its  throne 
and  ready  to  fall ;  and  when  its  powers  as  a  spiritual  naonarohy  alBo» 
claiming  universal  dominion,  (which  is  looked  upon  with  much  jeal- 
ousy) shall  have  ceased,  Catholicism  will  assume  the  power  and  char- 
acter of  local  clerical  aristocracies,  in  the  countries  where  it  preyaiUu 

By  referring  to  the  tables  on  pages  354  and  422,  and  oompariag 
the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  the  population  of  the  several  states  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  calculations  of  their  future  progress  may  be  maday 
approximating  to  accuracy.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  while  the 
ratio  of  decennial  increase  of  the  agricultural  states  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  of  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
states  of  Connecticut  and  New  York,  declined  during  the  last  decade» 
the  ratio  increased  in  the  manufacturing  states  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Jersey,  and  declined  but  a  trifle  in  the  mining  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  decline  in  Vermont  and  New  York  was  very  great ; 
in  Vermont  from  19.2  to  4.1  per  cent,  and  in  New  York  from  40  to 
27.3  per  cent ;  while  the  increase  in  Massachusetts  was  from  16.8 
to  20.8  per  cent  even  under  the  pressure  of  the  free  trade  compronuBe 
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act,  and  before  any  benefit  was  derived  from  her  splendid  system  of 
rftil  roads. 

The  population  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is 

only  about  one*third  as  dense,  and  that  of  New  York  only  about  half 

wtm  dense  as  that  of  Massachusetts ;  yet  we  see,  that  the  principal  part 

of  the  iocrease  of  all  three  of  the  former  of  those  states  is  emigrating 

ibr  want  of  profitable  employment,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  at 

faonoe,  while  Massachusetts,  during  the  present  decade,  is  employing 

all   the  increase  of  her  population,  and  thousands  are  removing 

thither  from  the  surrounding  states  to  find  employment.    In  the  case 

of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  also  Connecticut,  we 

see  that  neither  a  free  government,  universal  suffrage,  the  protestant 

religion,  popular  education,  nor  Yankee  industry,  enterprise,  ingeau* 

ity  and  economy,  and  an  abundance  of  territory,  are  sufficient  of 

themselves, *by  the  aid  of  agriculture,  to  enable  the  people  to  make 

mach  progress  of  any  kind  ;  except  in  raising  children,  to  seek  the 

means  of  subsistence  in  a  distant  country,  which  they  cannot  procure 

in  their  native  land.     And  in  the  case  of  the  state  of  New  York,  we 

see  that  a  rich  agricultural  country  aided  by  the  great  commercial 

emporium  of  the  western  continent,  and  the  most  valuable  canals  in 

the  world,  together  with  great  mineral  wealth,  and  an  almost  inez* 

haostible  amount  of  water  power,  suddenly  arrested  in  its  progress, 

and  its  agricultural  population  emigrnting  to  the  great  West,  in  search 

<»f  employment  and  new  homes. 

Many  of  the  partisan  politicians  of  the  state  have  imbibed  the 
Virginia  policy,  and  directed  all  their  energies,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  to  organize  party  combinations,  and  manufacture  political 
principles,  party  machinery,  and  public  opinion,  to  enable  them  to 
control  the  national  and  state,  governments,  and  seize  upon  the  spoils 
of  office.  Others  have  been  misled  with  the  idea,  that  commerce, 
banking  and  internal  improvements,  coming  in  aid  of  agriculture, 
were  all  that  could  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Empire  State ;  and  that  the  true  road  to  wealth  was  to  speculate  in 
stocks,  and  traffic  in  money.  The  result  of  the  census  of  1845,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  five  years  of  but  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  all 
the  state,  except  three  commercial  cities,  must  soon  dissipate  this  de» 
lusion.    The  contrast  between  the  present  progress  of  Massachuetts 
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and  New  York,  shows  pretty  clearly,  that  rail  roads  and  oriwIb  aid 
maDufactures  and  commerce  immenselyt  but  are  of  very  little  oonse- 
quence  to  agriculture. 

The  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Islaad  have  aoco' 
mulated  such  an  amount  of  capital,  have  so  great  facilities  lor  pro- 
curing the  raw  materials,  and  distributing  their  manufactured  products 
throughout  the  adjacent  states,  and  can  combine  so  much  capital, 
science,  skill  and  experience,  with  the  industry  and  skill  of  their 
workmen,  as  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  in  our  own 
markets  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe,  whether  we  have  a  protee- 
tive  tariff,  or  revenue  tariff,  a  high  tariff,  low  tariff,  or  no  tariff  at  alL 
There  seems  to  be  a  growing  manufacturing  spirit  also   in  New 
Hampshire  and  Connecticut ;  and  we  may  expect  the  increase  of  (be 
population  of  those  states  to  be  greater,  during  the  present  decadsr 
than  during  the  last,  and  that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  M&ssaebusetts 
will  be  greater  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  perhaps  equal  to  thirty^ 
three  and  a  third,  or  thirty-five  per  cent.     But  those  states  which  do 
not  engage  in  manufacturing,  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  be  very 
much  benefited  by  a  tariff  of  any  kind. 

Though  Pennsylvania  is  borne  down  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt, 
and  her  canals  and  rail  roads  yield  but  little  revenue,  yet  they  aid  the 
people  indirectly  in  the  prosecution  of  their  mining,  iron  and  coal 
business,  and  in  distributing  the  products  of  their  mining  and  manu- 
facturing  industry,  perhaps  five  times  as  much  as  the  canals  and  rail 
roads  in  New  York  benefit  the  people  of  that  state.  Since  the  manu- 
facturing spirit  sprang  up  in  New  Jersey  under  the  tariff  of  1834,  the 
per  cent,  of  increase  of  her  population,  like  that  of  AAassachusetti^ 
was  greater  during  the  last  decade,  from  1830  to  1840,  than  it  ever 
was  before  ;  and  we  may  expect  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  both 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  will  be  greater  during  the  present 
decade,  from  1840  to  1850,  than  it  was  .during  the  last ;  and  that  it 
will  be  equal  to  about  thirty-three  and  a  third  percent,  in  the  former, 
and  twenty  per  cent.,  or  more,  in  the  latter. 
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Table  of  the  white  population  of  each  of  the  Free  States  and  Terri- 
tories in  1840  ;  the  per  cent,  of  increase  from  1820  to  1830,  and 
from  1880  to  1840  ;  the  estimated  per  cent,  of  increase  from  1840 
to  1660  ;  and  the  number  in  1850,  corresponding  with  the  estima- 
ted ratios  of  increase, — fractions  being  rejected.  (See  tables  on 
pages  354  and  422,  and  square  miles  on  p.  355.) 


Decennial  increase, 

,  per  cent. 

White  popnlation. 

to  1830 

to    1840 

to  1850. 

1840. 

1850. 

Maine, 

33.6 

25.6 

25 

500,438 

625,976 

New  Hampshire 

,     10.4 

5.7 

10 

284,036 

312,500 

Maasachusetts, 

16.8 

20.8 

83i 

729,030 

972,000 

Rhode  Island^ 

17.8 

12.7 

20 

105,587 

127,000 

Connecticut, 

8.3 

4.2 

5 

301,856 

317,000 

Vermont, 

19.2 

4.1 

4 

291,218 

303,000 

New  York, 

40. 

27.3 

15 

2,378,890 

2,735,500 

New  Jersey, 

16.6 

17.1 

20 

351,688 

421,000 

Pennsylvania, 

28.5 

28. 

33  i 

1,676,115 

2,234,500 

Ohio, 

60.9 

61.8 

40 

1,502,122 

2,103,000 

lodianat 

132.6 

09.0 

60 

678,702 

1,096,000 

Illinois, 

188. 

204.6 

90 

472,253 

897,000 

Michigan, 

260. 

574. 

100 

211,560 

423,000 

Wisconsin, 

30,749 

250,000 

Iowa, 

42,924 

250,000 

MisBoari  Territory, 

40,000 

Oregon, 

30,000 

Total,  (see  page  482,)  9,557,068    13,137,476 

* 

Calculations  of  the  increase  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  divisions 

of  the  United  States  from  1850  to  1860. 

IN    THE    FREE    STATES   AND    TRARIT0RIB8. 

Whites  ID  1850,  aa  estimated  on  page  432,  13,137,476 

Domestic  increase  to  1860,  at  25  per  cent.,  3,284,369 

Foreign  emigrants  and  their  children,  perhaps  1,300,000 

Total  whites  in  1860,  17,721,845 

Estimated  colored  persons  in  1850,  212,634  )  ^.  < .. 

Increase  at  about  15  per  cent.,  31,521  ^  ' 

Total  in  1860,  17,966,000 
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IN  THE  SLAVE  BTATB8. 

Northern  Slave  States,  whites  in  1860,  3,639,899 

Domestic  increase  to  1860,  at  20  per  cent.,  727,879 

Southern  Slave  States,  whites  in  1850,  2,289,000 

Domestic  increase  at  15  per  cent.,  948,850 

Balance  of  emigrants,  perhaps  not  over,  200^872 

Total  whites  in  the  Slave  States,  7,200,000 

Free  colored  persons  in  N.  Slave  States 

in  1850,  200,498  ; 

In  S.  Slave  States  in  1850,  47,400  f         3,240,86^ 

Slaves  in  1850,  2,992,470  ) 

Increase  at  15  per  cent.,  486,632 

Total  colored  persons  in  1860  in  the  Slave  States,  3,727,000 

Total  population  of  the  Slave  States  in  1860,  10,927,000 

Representative  population  of  the  Slave  States  in  1860,     9,550,000 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  Slave  States  seems  to  be  on  the  decline, 
consequent  upon  the  decline  in  price  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  after  the 
excitement  attendant  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  is  over,  we  may  expect  that  those  States  will  furnish  less  and 
less  employment  and  inducement  for  emigrants,  either  from  Europe 
or  the  Free  States,  to  settle  in  them  ;  and  that  there  will  be  very 
little,  if  any  balance  of  emigration  to  them,  after  the  present  decen- 
nial period,  unless  they  entirely  change  their  policy. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  want  of  productive  industry  and  em- 
ployment, will  drive  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  emigrants  from 
the  slave  to  the  free  states.  The  probability  is,  that  the  domestic  in- 
crease of  the  whites  in  the  free  states,  from  1860  to  1870,  will  be 
about  23  per  cent;  in  the  northern  slave  states  18,  and  in  the  soatb- 
em  slave  states  13  percent.;  making  the  average  increase  in  the 
slave  states  16  per  cent.;  of  the  colored  persons  in  all  the  states  about 
12|  per  cent.;  and  that  the  emigrants  and  their  children  will  amount 
to  1,800,000,  all  but  about  200,000  of  whom  will  go  to  the  free  states. 
The  result  in  such  case  in  1870  will  be  as  follows  : 

Whites  in  the  Free  States,  23,397,869  ^ 

Free  colored  persons  in  the  Free  States,      274,131  <  ^y^i^wm 

Whites  in  the  Slave  States,  8,552,000  ;  i «  7 as  Ann 

Free  colored  persons  and  slaves,  4,193,000  5  ^'*' ' «>,uuu 

Representative  population  of  the  Slave  States,  about  11,200,000 

I  will  not  undertake  to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  policy  of  the 

States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  York 
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Ohio,  Indiana,  and  some  others,  during  the  next  decade  ;  it  may  be 
▼ery  different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  several  States 
in  1860.  One  thing  is  certain  ;  that  after  countries  become  as  old 
as  the  Atlantic  States,  those  which  have  the  most  and  the  gbeat« 

EST  VARIETY  OF  PRODUCTIVE  INDUSTRY,   AND  FURNISH  THE  LARGEST 

AMOUNT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  TO  LABORERS,  will  increase  the  most  rapid- 
ly in  population  as  well  as  in  wealth. 

Massachusetts  increased  from  1800  to  1810  less  than  12  per  cent ; 
from  1810  to  1820,  about  11  per  cent.  ;  from  1820  to  1830,  but  16.8 
per  cent. ;  from  1880  to  1840,  20.8  per  cent. ;  and  will  probably  in- 
crease from  1840  to  1850,  over  30,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  85  per 
cent  Her  increase  prior  to  1820,  arose  from  agriculture  and  com- 
merce ;  since  1820,  her  increase  has  arisen  from  the  joint  operation 
of  manufactures,  commerce  and  agriculture. 

New  York  has  had  her  day  of  increase  of  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial people  ;  her  commercial  people  continue  to  increase ;  her 
agricultural  population  are  nearly  stations ry.  She  is  now  in  about 
the  same  condition  as  to  progress,  that  Massachusetts  was  from  the 
time  of  the  revolutionary  war  to  1820,  (see  ante.  351  and  854^)  The 
people  of  Massachusetts,  by  changing  their  policy,  and  turning  their 
attention  to  manufactures,  have  more  than  doubled  the  ratio  of  their 
decennial  increase  ;  and  the  capitalists  and  citizens  of  New  York, 
by  a  similar  course,  can  produce  similar  effects. 

But  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Eastern  Virginia  9  Is  the  Old  Do- 
minion to  continue  to  decline  in  population  over  26,000  every  ten 
years,  until  half  the  country  is  converted  into  a  wilderness  and  a  de- 
sert, like  Upper  Egypt,  and  ancient  Idumea,  and  the  population 
reduced  to  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  ?  Or  is  the  spirit  and 
policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  people  to  be  changed  $  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country  developed  ;  its  coal  and  water-power 
brought  into  use  for  manufacturing  purposes ;  new  life  infused  into 
the  inhabitants  by  means  of  productive  industry ;  and  the  country 
again  made  to  improve  like  England,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Massa- 
chusetts, until  it  embraces  within  its  limits,  a  population  of  five  or  six 
millions  of  inhabitants  ? 
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ERRATA. 

The  following  errors  have  been  discovered  in  the  progress  of  the  wotk  ;  the 

greater  part  of  which  were  observed  on  a  re-examination  of  the  proof  sheets,  and 

were  corrected  when  but  a  small  portion  of  the  copies  were  struck  off: 

Page    14,  from  top  line  33,  for  **  youngerly,"  read  **  yoongLsh." 
78,  1,  for  **more,"  read  "  were." 

93,  13,  for  «« Addison,"  read  "  Addington,*' 

132,  13,  for  11,6  0,000,  read  116,000,000. 

■  143,  5,  for  "if,"  read  "of." 

166,  31,  for  "  but,"  read  "  yet." 

275,  3,  for  **  Wares  of  glass,  earthern,  china,"  read  *^Waiea 

of  earthern,  China." 
310,  25,  for  143,239,201,  read  146.373,604. 

310,  26,  for  $370,451,754,  read  $399,475,134. 

311,  32,  for  $370,451,754,  read  $399,475,134. 

311,  33,  for  $458,392,988,  read  $487,416,368. 

312,  6,  for  $410,000,000,  read  $437,000,000. 

319,  6,  of  Chapter  X,  add  "Spain"  before  "China." 

320,  28,  for  "  state,"  read  "aid." 
340,  33,  for  170,000,  read  165,000. 

368,  in  the  per  cent  of  deaths  ol  Example  X,  for  17.21,  read  16.64. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  PKICB8  ;  THE  LAWS  WHICH  REGULATE  AND  GOVE&N  THEM,  AKD 
THE  CAUSES  OF  THEIE  FLUCTUATION  FROM  AGE  TO  AGS,  IN  DIF- 
FERENT COUNTRIES. 

Causes  of  the  changes  in  value  of  Gold  and  Siher, 

Section  1.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  by  statesmen,  as  well 
as  by  writers  on  political  economy,  that  the  exchangeable  value  of 
gold  and  silver  is  affected,  like  all  other  commodities,  by  the  amount 
in  circulation,  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  them ;  and  that  their 
fluctuations  of  value  are  often  Jocal  as  well  as  temporary,  depending 
on  the  relative  amount  in  circulation.  Mr.  Say  says,  in  Book  I, 
Chap.  XXI,  Sec.  6  of  his  work  on  political  economy,  **  the  relative 
Tulue  of  money  declines,  when  its  quantity  is  increased,  and  advan- 
ces when  that  quantity  is  diminished.  It  is  obvious  however,  that 
the  same  fluctuations  affect  all  other  commodities  whatever.  If  the 
vintage  is  twice  as  productive  one  year  as  it  is  another,  the  price  of 
wine  fall*  to  half  what  it  was  the  year  preceding.  In  like  manner, 
one  may  readily  concede  that  should  the  aggregate  of  circulating 
inoney  be  doubled,  the  prices  of  all  goods  would  be  doubled  also  :  in 
4>ther  words,  twice  the  quantity  of  money  would  go  to  the  purchase 
of  ihe  same  articles.^ 

In  Book  II,  Chap  IV,  Mr.  Say  estimates  that  the  real  decline  of 
the  value  of  silver  since  the  discovery  of  America,  up  to  the  time  he 
wiote  (IdM)  had  been  three  fourths ;  and  that  four  ounces  of  silver 
would  then  purchase  no  more  labor  and  exchangeable  commodities 
||e«ei«lly»  than  ooe  ouoea  would  buy  prior  to  the  year  1.500.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  Mr.  Say'e  estimate  of  its  depreciation  was  considerably 
iioder  the  mark,  when  applied  to  Europe  generally ;  and  that  ih 
Gnaat  Britain  and  all  nortliern  Europe,  one  ounce.of  silver  would 
buy  as  nrach  in  the  year  1500  as  five  ounces  would  in  1790,  before 
the  isBiae  of  irredeemable  paper  money ;  and  as  much  as  five  and 
one-third, ounces,  during  the  period  of  the  greatest  amount  of  depro- 
'  paper  money,  from  1800  to  1815. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  de- 

nd  for  the  precious  tnetab  in  every  country  is  in  proportion  to  the 
Btunber  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  Mr.  Jacob  in  his  learned  Inqui- 
ry into  the  precious  metals  (a  summary  of  which  is  given  in  Chap. 
X  of  the  Progress  of  Nations,)  estimates  the  amount  of  coin  in  Eu- 
rope in  the  year  1500  at  only  £34,000,000  sterling,  of  the  present 
standard  of  weight  and  fineness,  and  in  1810  at  £380,000,000.    Dur- 
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ing  that  period  the  population  had  increased  in  Europe  and  America 
from  about  80,000,000  to  216,000,000 ;  that  is,  the  amount  for  each 
person  was  more  than  four  times  as  great  at  the  latter  as  at  the  for-. 
mer  period,  beside  the  enormous  amount  of  depreciated  paper  mooey 
in  circulation,  which  made  the  aggregate  amount  to  each  person  at 
the  latter  period,  about  five  and  one-third  times  as  great  as  at  the  for- 
mer.    Hence  the  importance  of  giving  the  reader  a  statement  of  the 
amount  of  coin  and  paper  money  in  circu||tion  at  different  periods^ 
and  also  the  amount  of  population ;  to  enable  him  to  realize  the  causes 
of  the  apparently  constant  depreciation  in  the  value  of  coin  and  the 
rise  of  commodities  from  the  year  1500  up  to  1815,  and  to  enable 
him  to  compare  present  prices  of  labor  and  products,  with  their  prices 
at  any  past  period,  and  to  understand  the  causes  of  their  fluctuation. 
As  the  precious  metals  are  not  increasing  as  fast  as  population,  and 
have  not  been  during  the  last  fiAy  years,  the  comparative  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  coin  in  circulation,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  decline  in  the  prices  of  almost  all  the  products  of  industry  since 
the  general  peace  of  1815. 

On  the  production  of  Chid  and  Silver. 

Sec.  2.  (Statement  of  the  coinage  of  various  countries  of  America, 
from  Hunt's  Magazine  for  January,  1843,  prepared  by  Jacob  R. 
Eckfelt,  and  W.  L.  Dubois,. Esqs.,  Assayersof  the  United  States  mint 

Annimlavenife. 
1821  to  1830.     1831101837. 

$99,760,000  $12,000,000 

16,730,400  2,250,000 

2,044,295  400,000 

15,709,870  760,008 


1801  to  1810.      1811  to  1820. 


Mexico, 
Peru, 

Chili, 
Bolivia, 


$227,240,000 
45,716,400 

35,868,500 


$112,160,000 

60,248,700 

9,698,800 

20,068,436 


Total,         $308,824,900       $202,775,936     $134,244,565      $15,;tf0,000 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  above  table  gives  no  account  of 
the  coinage  either  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil  or  Central  Americat  and 
none  for  Chili  previous  to  1611 ;  there  are  also  some  other  omissioaa 
referred  to  in  notes,  not  here  specified.  It  agrees  sufastantiaHy  as  for 
as  it  goes,  with  the  facts  and  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  and 
jMr.  McCuUoch  on  the  same  subject,  and  appears  as  though  it  might 
be  entitled  to  much  credit  It  shows  a  very  great  falling  off  in  tlie 
produce  of  the  American  mines,  since  1810;  and  in  this  particulari 
agrees  with  all  the  authorities  I  have  found,  with  the  siogfe  exeea> 
tion  of  the  mere  estimates  of  M.  Chevalier  of  Franoa^  given  in  this 
section. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Com.  Die,  title  precious  metals,  that  since  the 
publication,  of  Mr.  Jacob's  inquiry  into  the  precious  metals,  some  liir* 
ther  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  sabject  by  the  publioation  of  the 
jfeturns  obtained  by  British  Consuls  in  South  America ;  and  he  gives 
the  fol^wing  as  an  abstract  of  their  cetums  of  the  pradecte  of  the 
jnines. 
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„Go\d.  Silver.  Total.  Gold.  Silver.  Total. 

M«sleo,  JE4,0»,978  M,«W,808  9e,W«,061  1,913,679  4S,888,99»  47,301,604 

Puuu,  823,dl8  subfile  23,003  23,003 

Cbflj,  803,074  044,730  1,806.710  1,004,514  87B,188  2,782,703 

BwumAjiw,  1,802,955  19,286,831  21.149,786  2,101,940  7,805,842  10,057,788 

T«tel  «r  Amoitea  £7,473,825     114,660,870     ££2,134,606       6^003,132       54,102,759       60,165,891 
Riutia,  3,703,743         1.502,081         5,206,724 

Total,  ^9,706,875       55,669^       65,372,61« 

These  returns,  as  stated  by  Mr.  McCullocli,  wholly  omit  the  mines 
of  Brazil,  Peru  and  Colombia,  except  so  much  of  Peru  as  is  included 
with  Buenos  Ay  res.  '*  But  (he  adds,)  the  returns  show  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Mexican  mines  had  begun  materially  to  increase  in  the 
latter  years  of  this  period  :  and  we  have  to  add  to  the  above,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Hungarian  and  Saxon  mines.  Hence  allowing  for  the 
increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1829  in  the  productiveness  of  the 
Mexican  and  South  American  mines,  exclusive  of  Brazil,  and  adding 
to  their  produce  that  of  the  Russian  and  other  ^ropean  mines,  we 
may  safely  estimate,  (assuming  the  Consuls  not  to  have  underrated 
American  returns,)  the  present  annual  supply  of  gold  and  silver  from 
these  sources  at  considerably  more  than  £4,000,000.'' 

He  says,  after  "taking  the  increased  supply  from  the  United  States 
into  the  account  (amounting  in  1832  to  £135,000)  and  including  as 
was  done  by  M.  Humboldt,  the  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines;  and 
further  adding  £500,000  to  the  sums  given  in  the  consular  returns  to 
cover  the  deficiencies  which  they  certainly  involve  ;  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  entire  produce  of  the  American,  European  and  Russo 
Asiatic  mines,  at  this  moment  (1838)  at  about  £6,000,000  a  year  ; 
being  6-lOths  of  their  annual  produce  when  greatest.'' 

It  strikes  me  however,  that  Mr.  McC.  has  made  an  error  in  his 
calculations.  The  table  compiled  from  the  consular  returns,  shows 
coly  about  three  and.one-fourth  million  pounds  annually  from  1810 
to  1889,  and  calculating  from  their  increase  since  1830,  be  makes  but 
&  IHtla  over  four  milHone  annually ;  and  then  adding  for  Brazil  Mr. 
Jacx>b'8  estimate  of  £200,000,  and  for  the  United  States  £135,000 
(nrfaich  is  £24,666  more  than  it  amounted  to  in  1840,])  and  adding 
also  £500,000  for  deficiencies  in  the  consular  returns,  it  would  stiU 
leave  the  produce  from  all  the  mines  less  than  £5,000,000  annually 
from  1830  to  1838  (when  he  wrote);  and  a  trifle  less  than  Mr.  Ja- 
cob estimates  them  from  1610  to  1829,  which  was  £103,736,768  or 
£6^186,838  annually  ;  call  it  £  5,000,000 

or  in  10  years  to  1889  inclusive,  60,000,000 

Used  in  the  arts  annually  as  estiaiated  by  him  in  the  ten 

years,  86,500,000 

Left  for  coining  in  the  10  yeavs,  13,500,000 

Coin  of  Europe  and  America  in  183Q|  345,640,780 

Wear  and  loss  at  i  per  cent  annually,  or  2i  per  cent 

in  10  years,  8,641,019 

Leaving  coin  and  bullion  in  use  for  money  and  purpo- 
ses of  banking  Dec.  81, 1839,  about  350,500,000 
Mr.  Hunt  says,  in  his  Magazine  for  April,  1847,  that  M.  Chevalier, 
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in  an  elaborate  aitkle,  first  publnheii  ia  the  Paris  Revue  doa  Deux 
Mondes,  gives  the  foliowiog  as  the  total  annual  product  of  gold 
silver  in  America. 


OOL0.  IfLVni. 

Weight  ill       Value  in       Weight  in  Vaheta 

Kilogrammee.      Fnines.      CilognunnMe.        France. 


United  States, 
Mexico, 
New  Grenada, 
Peru, 
Bolivia, 
Brazil, 
Chili, 
Other  Sutef» 


1,800 

2,957 

4,954 

708 

444 

9,500 

1,071 

500 


6,192,000 
10,184,000 
17,062,000 
2,439,000 
1,529,000 
8,640,000 
3,689,000 
1,722,000 


396,990 

4,887 

113,158 

52,044 

33,592 

20,000 


86,793,000 

1,086,000 

25,146,000 

11,554,000 

7,457,000 
4,440,000 


Tetal  VehM. 

6,192,000 
d6,977,000 
18,148,000 
27,585,000 
13,083,000 

8,640,000 
ll,146,eO» 

6,163,000 


Total,  14,934    51,457,000    620,671    136,476,000    187,933,000 

Total  valne  in  pounds  Bterling,  £7,341,000 

Almost  all  the  writers  on  the  suhject  agree  that  the  produce  of  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  South  America  has  greatly  decreased  during  the 
wars  and  tumults  in  those  countries,  since  they  raised  the  standards  of 
revolution  and  independence.  The  above  estimates  of  M.  Chevalier 
are  twice  as  large  in  the  aggregate  as  the  amount  stated  in  the  returns 
of  the  British  consuls  ;  they  are  more  than  twice  as  great  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  amount  stated  with  the  census  of  1840,  and  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  be  based  on  any  official  records  or  reports,  the  pro- 
bability is  they  are  vague  estimates,  entitled  to  very  little,  if  any 
credit,  I  give  them  by  way  of  comparison,  that  the  reader  need  not 
be  misled  by  them>  when  he  finds  them  stated  elsewhere  as  good  au- 
thority. 

On  the^  awnmt  of  Paper  Money  at  different  periods. 

Sfic.  S.  It  is  stated  in  the  Com.  Die  that  the  average  cireoIalioD  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  daring  five  years,  eadiiig  with  18S5,  amounted 
to  je5,im»,488 

And  the  value  of  notes  of  all  other  banking  eetabliehnMBis  l49i,8M 


«•■■« 


Total,  £eS48Mni4 

The  circuhttfon  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  Jofie,  18112,  ia 

stated  at  3,975,SM 

And  in  January,  1884,  at  8»9g0,841 

It  is  stated  in  the  supplement  to  the  Bncyck)pcBdla  Amaricanav 
published  in  1847,  that  the  total  circulation  of  the  Baok  of  Ireland 
and  all  the  joint  stock  and  other  banks,  according  to  the  bank  report 
for  1840,  fluctuates  from  about  £5,500,066  to  £6,500,000 ;  and  that 
the  average  circulation  of  the  Scotch  banks  is  nearly  j&3,3M,000, 
about  one  half  of  which  consists  of  one  pound  notes.  The  ^rcula* 
tion  of  the  Scotch  banks  in  18Q6,  amounted  to  £3^86A,083. 

The  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  Enghmd  and  Wa^s  atdifieraaC 
periods  have  been  stated  in  official  reports  as  follows.:  Sea  McGol- 
loch's  Stat.  II,  p.  87,  and  Hom^s  Mag.  for  Dec.  1845,  p.  563; 
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Tth'y  18Q0.  •     Dec  1833.  Dee.  1807.  ht  184^ 

•fEttgbiid*       £d3»484,110    £18,316,000  £17,098,000  £90,894,066 

Private  banks,                                         8,836,803  7,043,470  3,149,996 

Joint  stock  bankfl,                                   1,315,301  3,826,663  4,355,485 


Total,  £98,368,104    £98,868,133    £28,391,777 

These  tables  show  that  the  paper  ourrency  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ir^and  did  not  increase  at  all  from  the  time  of  the  resumption  of 
specie  paymenU  in  1820  up  to  1845,  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  j 
while  the  population  increased  about  thirty  per  cent ;  from  20,878,- 
000  in  1821,  to  about  26,702,000  beside  the  army  and  navy  in  1841  ; 
and  to  about  26,850,000  in  1846. 

The  circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  July  1810 
amooDtedto  £20,429,281,  andin  August  1810  to 0^24,446,175,  aver- 
age for  the  year  1810,  £22,497,000 
Mr.  Jacob  says  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of 
circulation  in  1810  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers  in  England  and 
Wales,  of  the  corporate  and  joint  stock  companies  of  Scotland,  and 
of  the  paper  circulation  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  estimates  the  whole  paper 
circulation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  £48,000,000,  or  about  twice 
the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  circulation  of  the  notes  of  private  bankers  in  England  in  1810 
18  estimated  in  Sedgwich's  tables,  see  Com.  Die.  title  Banks  English 
at  £23,803,868 

The  circulation  of  the  Scotch  Banks  in  1826  amounted  to  3,309,082 
and  perhaps  about  the  same  in  1810.     The  circulation 

of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  January  1810  amounted  to        8,170,064 
There  were  in  Ireland  in  1804  fidy  registered  private 
and  joint  stock  banks,  and  their  circulation  may  be 
estimated  at  about  2|500,000, 

Total  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 

1810  55,310,014 

deduct  14  per  cent  for  deprecation  of  paper  money  7,810,014 

leaTes  £47,500,000 

(or  the  exchangeable  specie  value  of  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  1810. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1611,  was  11,969,364 

exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  that  of  Ireland  was 

about  5,875,000 


•*«■ 


Total,  exclusive  of  the  army  and  navy  17,844,364 

and  the  nominal  amount  of  money  in  circulation  was  over  £3  ster- 
Us^  o.r  about  $15  for  each  person  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  being 
over  $20  in  Great  Britain  to  each  person,  and  but  $4,70  in  Ireland. 
The  exchangeable  specie  value  of  the  paper  money  of  Russia 
Austria  and  Portugal  in  1810  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  at  about 
£45,400|000 ;  being  not  far  from  the  same  amount  as  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  If  we  suppose  it  raised  prices  at  the  some  rate 
as  in  England,  that  is  about  14  per  cent*  then  its  value  in  the  ex* 
change  of  commodities  was  equal  to  about  £53,000,000,  aad  together 
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with  that  of  Great  Brhaio  and  Ireland  to  about  £108,000,000,  while 
the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  was  only  J&8,M1,410 
and  the  amount  appropriated  to  redeem  the  paper  money  in  all  those 
countries  did  not  probably  exceed  £12,000,000.  According  to  this  es- 
timate, the  increase  of  the  exchangeable  mercantile  (not  the  specie) 
value  of  the  paper  money  in  those  countries  over  and  above  the  coin 
on  hand  to  redeem  it  was  in  1610  about  £96,000,000,  and  14  per 
cent  or  £14,000,000  more  than  its  exchangeable  specie  value. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimates  that  the  paper  money  of  Europe  and  Amer^ 
ica  which  acted  the  part  of  an  auxiliary  to  the  metallic  money,  amoun* 
ted  in  metallic  value  to  about  £120,000,000,  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod from  1810  to  1830  ;  but  the  whole  of  it  cannot  be  viewed  as  com 
ing  in  aid  of  the  coined  money.  He  assumes  that  coin  of  the  value 
of  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  paper  money,  was  withheld  from  cir- 
culation, and  kept  as  a  resource  to  meet  unforseen  demands ;  and 
that  only  two-thirds  of  the  paper  money,  or  £80,000,000  went  to  in- 
crease the  circulating  medium  of  the  commercial  world.  The  detalLs 
are  given  more  at  length  in  Chapter  X  of  the  progress  of  Nations, 
and  on  correcting  them  slightly,  to  make  them  accord  with  the  forego- 
ing statements  in  relation  to  the  paper  currency  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  increase  of  the  exchangeable  specie  value  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  1810  by  means  of  paper  money,  would  amount  to 
about  £86,000,000  ;  and  the  exchangeable  value  in  merchandize  or 
products,  would  amount  to  about  £100,000,000.  This  would  make 
the  whole  specie  value  of  the  circulating  medium  in  1810  £406,000,* 
000,  or  £6,000,000  more  than  Mr.  Jacob  estimated  it.  On  carry- 
ing out  the  details  in  Chapter  X  of  the  Progress  of  Nations,  I  make 
the  increase  of  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  circulating  m^ium  by 
means  of  paper  money  in  1830  amount  to  £71,397,730. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  increase  of  bank  paper 
in  Great  Britain  from  1833  to  1845  ;  the  amount  of  Bank  paper  in 
^e  United  States,  was  less  in  1845,  than  it  was  in  1834,  and  only 
about  $27,300,000  or  a  little  over  £5,000,000  more  than  it  was  in 
1880. 

The  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France  is  said  to  fluctuate  ordinari- 
ly from  210  to  240  millions  of  francs.  It  has  been  at  different  pe- 
riods as  follows :  in  July  1830,  £9,000,000  or«43,200,000  ;  in  Oc- 
tober 1839,  939,937,500,  and  in  October  1845  $48,589,054.  It  it 
safe  to  estimate  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  paper  in  Europe  and 
America,  very  nearly  the  same  in  1840,  and  but  little  more  in  1845| 
than  it  was  in  1830. 

The  anunifU  of  money  to  each  pereon^  at  different  penod;^, 
Sbc  4.  Perhaps  the  aggregate  increase  of  the  circulating  mediam 
by  means  of  bank  paper  was  less  in  1840  than  it  was  in  1830,  and 
that  it  did  not  exceed  £70,000,000,  and  that  it  may  be  fairly  eetimaied 
in  1845  at  £74,000,000.  If  we  estimate  the  increase  of  coin  from 
1840  to  1845,  at  the  same  ratio  as  it  ha?  been  estimated  in  Sec.  2  of 
this  chapter,  from  1830  to  1840,  it  would  amount  to  about  £2,500,- 
000,  in  the  five  yeare,  and  the  currency  of  Europe  and  Amerioa 
would  stand  as  follows : 
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'    Jan.  189a       Jta;  1640.       Jan.  184ft. 

£345,640,000  £350,500,000  £353,000»000 
lACTeaMbymeanBofpapermoney,      71,397,000       70,000,000       74,000,000 

Total  circulating  medinm,  £417,037,000  £420,500,000  £427,000,000 

On  carrying  out,  correcting  and  completing  the  table  of  compara- 
tive population  of  Europe  and  America  in  Chap.  X  of  the  Progress  of 
Nations,  and  the  amount  of  money,  both  coin  and  paper,  in  circula- 
tion at  different  periods,  of  the  present  standard  of  value  of  the  soid 
coin  of  England  and  the  silver  coin  of  America,  it  would  stand  as 
follows : 


Pounds  sterling 

Dollars  and  cts. 

Tears. 

Population. 

in  circniation. 

to  each  person. 

1500, 

80,000,000 

£34,000,000 

•2,00 

1600, 

110,000,000 

130,000,000 

5,67 

1700, 

147,000,000 

297,500,000 

9,70 

1775, 

190,000,000 

396,000,000 

10,00 

1810, 

216,000,000 

466,000,000 

•10,35 

1830, 

256,000,000 

417,000,000 

7,82 

1840, 

278,000,000 

420,500,000 

7,25 

1845, 

288,000,000 

427,000,000 

7,10 

The  amount  of  money  to  each  person  in  1696,  and  its  changes  since. 

Sec.  5.  Taking  the  paper  money  in  circulation  in  Great  Britain 
in  1810  at  its  par  value,  and  thus  swelling  the  average  circulating 
medium  of  Europe  and  America  to  $10  66  to  each  person,  the  in- 
crease from  about  $9  50  in  1696,  (when  the  rate  for  determining 
the  official  value  of  the  exports  of  England  was  adopted)  to  that  time* 
was  twelve  per  cent;  which  would  naturally  cause  a  rise  in  the  prices 
of  products  to  the  amount  of  twelve  per  cent.  The  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  money  from  1810  to  1830  was  about  thirty  per  cent,  tak- 
ing the  amount  in  1696  as  the  standard ;  that  is,  it  decreased  from 
twelve  per  cent  above  the  standard  of  1696,  to  eighteen  per  cent  be- 
low it.  From  1830  to  1845,  the  decrease  in  the  estimated  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  is  over  seven  per  cent ;  making  the  whole  de- 
crease from  1696  to  1845,  about  twenty-five  per  cent ;  this  caused  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  and  a  decline  in  the 
money  price  or  value  of  products  and  property  generally. 

Amount  of  Money  in  Great  Britain  and  France^  compared  with 

other  countries. 

Sec  6.  The  foregoing  table  is  intended  to  present  an  aTerage  of 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  to  each  person  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  and  not  the  average  of  any  particular  country.  The 
amount  in  Great  Britain  in  1890,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Jacob  at 

*It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  £14,000,000  dedveted  from  the  eirevia* 
tion  of  bank  notes^  in  1810  on  account  of  their  depreciation,  during  the  general 
VQBpenaion  of  specie  payments,  as  stated  in  Sec.  3,  is  not  taken  into  the  account; 
and  that  if  that  sum  were  included,  it  would  swell  the  amount  of  the  dreoUting 
oied|im  to  about  f  10  66  to  each  person. 
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about  j&d0,000,000  ;  find  in  France  at  between  eighty  and  one  hun- 
dred million  pounds  sterling;  being  about  three  pounds  sterling  to 
each  person  in  those  countries,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  in  HoUmd 
and  Belgrum. ;  while  in  the  United  States,  Ireland^  and  all  the  n* 
maining  portions  of  Northern  Europe,  it  does  not  exceed  one  pound 
sterling  to  each  person  ;  and  in  southern  Europe,  Mexico,  and  South 
A^merica,  it  is  much  less  than  even  the  latter  sum. 

The  coin  in  France  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Neckar,  the  prime  Min- 
ister in  1784  at  $440,000,000  ;  equal  at  4s.  2d.  to  the  dollar  to  jgOl,- 
666,666  sterling.  Mr.  Say  thinks  the  estimate  quite  too  high,  bat 
France  has  now  more  territory,  about  forty  per  cent  more  population, 
and  a  great  increase  of  wealth,  and  that  estimate  is  perhaps  low 
enough  if  not  too  low  for  the  average  amount  of  coin  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  last  ^ew  years  ;  from  1840  to  the  present  time  (1847.) 

Agricultural  nations,  which  depend  on  selling  raw  produce,  never 
have  much  money,  for  the  balance  of  trade  is  greatly  against  tbem, 
and  they  are  always  comparatively  poor.  Nations  are  generally 
wealthy  in  proportion  to  their  mechanical  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try, which  furnishes  the  basis  of  almost  all  the  profitable  commerce 
of  the  world. 

The  reader  will  get  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  Che  comparative 
amount  of  coin  in  circulation  in  the  several  countries  of  £iurope» 
and  the  United  States,  (which  do  not  produce  much  of  the  precious 
metals,)  from  the  amount  o^  their  coinage.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  however,  that  there  is  generally  from  four  to  ten  million  pounds 
sterling,  averaging  about  seven  millions,  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  in 
the  bank  of  England  ;  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of  coin  so 
far  as  banking  is  concerned,  without  the  expense  of  coining  ;  and 
in  comparing  the  coin  of  Great  Britain  with  other  countries,  this 
amount  of  bullion  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  following  statements  of  the  coinage  of  different  countries  are 
mostly]extracted  from  Mr.  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine,  for  January 
1843,  and  August  1846,  and  purport  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
"  Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Nations,^'  prepared  by 
Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  Wm.  E.  Dubois,  Esqrs.,  Assayers  of  the  mint 
pf  the  United  States. 

An  account  of  the  coinage 

OP  Grkat  Bnmiir,  of  thk  UvrrxD  Statxs. 

Gold.                   Silver.  Gold.  Silver. 

1793  to  1810,    £15,521,624         £l,085  $4,265,035  #5,009,614 

1811  to  1815,            831,985               303  1,345,925  2,622,316 

1816  to  1820,        8,090,802     6,932,807  1,820,585  8,:J48,4»5 

1821  to  1825,       24,283,288     1,449,994  600,315  5,848.176 

1626  to  1836,       14,252,300        766,300  1,302,775  10,982^869 

1831  to  1835,         6,737,500        613,400  8,631,700  15,371,605 

1836  to  1640,        6,400,600     1,344,950  10,124,787  11,051,352 

Total,  £76,118,099  £11,108,839  •28,001,122  •55,084,429 


% 


f.Q 


Add  gold  to  flilVery 

Total,  in  the  48|  yemrSf 

Bqual  to 

1841  &  1843, 

1843  to  1845,  inclusi?e« 

Add  the  gold  to  the  silver. 

Total,  from  1798  to  1846, 
Copper  coined  from  1793  to  1845 


Siivtt. 
£11,108,839 

76,118,099 

£87,226,938 
1(418,689,302 


.    OoM.  Silver. 

•55,084,429 
28,091,122 

•83,175,551 

•2,925,768      3,465,500 
17,293,474      7,943,500 


•20,219,242    20,219,242 

•114,803,793 
1,042,556 


Orand  total  (Vom  1798  to  1845,  •115,846,349 

Gold,  silver  and  copper,  coined  in  1846,  6,633,966 

The  comparative  coinage  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
at  different  periods  presents  some  curious  results.  The  coinage  of 
the  United  States  was  less  during  ten  years  from  1816  to  1825,  in- 
clusive, than  it  was  in  five  years  from  1826  to  1830,  under  the  opera* 
tion  of*  the  tariff  acts  of  1824  and  1828 ;  though  the  coinage  of 
Great  Britain  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  during  the  fonner,  as  if 
was  during  the  latter  period.  The  coinage  of  the  United  State*^,  front 
1831  to  1S35,  was  also  considerably  greater,  and  that  of  Great  Brft* 
ain  some  less,  than  during  the  operation  of  the  compromise  tariff  act 
from  1836  to  1840.  The  coinage  of  the  United  States,  during  our 
embarrassed  condition  the  last  two  years  of  the  compromise  act 
(1841  and  1842)  averaged  but  •3,209,000  annually ;  though  it  aver- 
aged annually  from  1843  to  1846  under  the  tariff  act  of  1842  the 
sum  of  •7,991,000.  I  am  unable  to  state  the  coinage  of  Great  Brit* 
ian  since  1840 ;  but  prior  to  tbnt  time,  when  we  coined  the  most  they* 
coined  the  least ;  and  in  as  much  as  we  coined  the  most  when  most 
prosperous  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  least  during  the  period 
of  comparative  free  trade,  the  latter  years  of  the  compromise  act ; 
h  appears  that  when  we  are  most  prosperous.  Great  Britain  is  the 
least  so,  and  when  Great  Britain  is  flooding  our  country  with  her 
manufactures,  and  is  the  most  prosperous,  the  United  States  are  the 
least  prosperous. 

The  amount  of  the  coinage  of  England  prior  to  1793  is  stated  by 
Mr.  Jacob  in  his  Inquiry,  Chap.  XIV.,  in  money  of  the  present  weight 
and  fineness  of  vtketal,  and  by  other  British  authors,  as  follows : 


Yean, 
1272  to  1509, 
Equal  in  237  years  to, 
1603  to  1625, 
1625  to  1660, 
1660  to  1688, 
1689  to  1702, 

Equal  during  the  90  yean  to 

2 


Gold, 
£446,908 


Silver, 
£1,185,198 


3,666,389 
3,465,188 
6,290,891 
2,341,889 


Totd, 
jBl,632,106 

•7,884,106 

1,807,2771 

7,093,074  \ 

•198,836,085 
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1703  4o«i714,         •    »  £2,484,5W    '        £618,212  7 
i^U  to  17W,  8,402,8t#  ' »  233,045  V    jD93J9e,M0 

1727  to/ 1760,  11,662,2M  804,360  j 

Equal  thirhig  the  68  years  to  -  $1 14,217,153 

i78rtba7e0  inclusire,  14,664,140  2,214,W2  7 '    «„«  ,  -^  «q. 

1790  to  1792  inclusive,    6,ft86,-9fil  262  5     *^'5»aw,-5» 

fiqual  during  the  32  years  to  #lll,169,ei# 

1272  to  1509  tLverage  Qiinually,  £    6,886 

1603  to  1702  arertrge  annually,  «        406,887 

1702  fo  1760  tiverage  annually,  410,9eS 

jj^l.l^  1789>  inclusive,  average  annually,    ,  58K688 

17^0  to  1792  inclusive,  average  anpuuUy^  2,0l^«401 

1293  UlIS^O  inclusive,  average  annually,  1,817,644 

if  Ut^r^  wp,  see  that  the  average  anm^iMt.coio^d  ann«al|.y  in  £9^ 
glun^ly  w^  about  the  same  diirJQg  th^  whole  of  the  17tb.ceAtury^  ff 
ft  WQ^  during ,th^  £rat  sixty  yeai^fs  of .thq  \B\h  century ;  and  though  t 
^^n  uuz^b}^  tp  show  the  amoui:^  coined.each  year  from  1760  to  178Q, 
y^^  ^oi^b  is  shewn  to  warrant  the  oonqlusion,  that  there  we3  ferjF 
little  ijiQ^eose  until. aftior  tbue  u^  of  the  spinning  jenny,  steajn  wgine^ 
^f^d  the  io^provQ^  xnodea  of  making  i^ooi  had  lpw9Coi«e  pretty  general^ 
i^jdt  |L|;i^,.y.ear  1786  ;  and  that  the  groat  ^periority  of  Great  Sriuiii 
^y:ere)^ery  other  cquntryin  productive  industry  and  in  the  value  of  hflkr 
es(pprt99  v^^y  be  dated  from  this  period*  During,  the  American  w#r^ 
(ha  exports  of  Great  Britain  decline^  frqn)  aq  average  of  JSl7,178,* 
QOO  annually,,dunng  th&thn^e  years  endipg  witMbe  year  1774,  to 
^1^11,617*000  annually  during  th^  ^hree  years  ^ndipg  with  1782. 
.  Xbeijbalatu;^  o(  tra^e  hai^g  generally  in  favor  of  Grpat  BritaiQ« 
th0ipcoin,js  moatjy.retinned  aX.bom?;  bulasroall  pari  of  it  in  ejc* 
pprted,  and  tha  accun)ulation  of  coia  id  that  aountry  during  the  last 
tJEiirty.  ye^rSf  h^  bi^an  very  rapid.  It  is  stated  in  the  Cani«  UNc  thai 
Uie,,fimoui;^  of  coin  issued  hy  the.  B^i^k.of.EiPSlADd  Ckoip  Ja&uarr. 
^821,  to  Febwary  15,  1833,  was  X38,000,00O 

and  that  the  amount  exporUeMi  during  t^  same  p^npd 
;.  was  only  8,600,000 

t    .1  !       -  ■        ' 

U^ii^g  an.  inoneaaed  cireulation  of  coin  of  iS2Q,i500,000 

The  coinage  of  Prance  is  stated  as  follows : 

V  OoidfiivTtsor^cS,  8iUm. 

17»fttol780aro<wpted;^  W?,200,a00'    JPiPp«l7Wli 

178U«  1785  estifBfit^d  by  M.  Me^«f»    99,000,000     .      1791. 
1786  to  17,94,  738,^57,000     l,966y402»000 

!..TotaH726to  1794,    '  1^780,457,000     1^780,467,004 

Grand  total,  !     •  fr.8,744Q&9|000 

tlqUal  in  tha  69  y^aiv  ^  f  ..  «ZO%^MM 


'    .  ,    '  '  .  t 


•I 

I80au^;i814,.,        52S»02M40  887,830,08(61  .   M15,8S4)40f 

i9Ulol8Mr          38.9^33,000  61,4,830,110  .    X,004,16»,170 

1824  to  1830,       .     52,918^920  032,511,321  .        085^30,241 

^30.  to  ,1840,          177,367,740  1,229,440,506  •  1,406^08,306 

.  I      I,  ■■ .    ' -I     ■■      If  \  I    ■'  »■    «j."i^ 

g?otaU        .    rr.1,147,644^160  3,364,612,052  4»512«256,2.19 

E;qual  ip  fe4eral  or  Spanish  jcnoney  in  t^e  38  y^ars  to  $8465048,039 

Cainags  »f  Auitriai,  in  floriQSf  woyth  ttbdut  48  dent*  mmIi*. 

•  Qoldii&fleiiae:      .  •  Silver  in  >ft)ril»k  •        'IV>ailiH0eiMi 

1798  10.1339,'  154,786,994  s  4a]^K)4v61i3  .  6J{5,8JM),6M 
Equal  during  the  47  years  to  about!  .  4t&95,^^7,4M 

Coinage  of  Pruadia,  t«hie  stated^  infThale^^.  • 

Gold.  '  SiMr.  TWl.      " 

ia21to]940v.  ld,034)4M  38^254,6M:  e0,288i0ft9 

Bqaal  doringtbe  26  jeare  (oaUia^^a  TbalM'  69ot8)  to  •84,69a,7M 

Whea  tbe  po^latidD  of  Qreart  firiiain>asd  Fnanoe  tf0  ootxufmnei 
«itH  eacb  other,  the  reader  will  p^cei^e  that  there  has-  bemi  very  IH^ 
lleudrflbrence  between  the  wnoant  ef* money  coined'  fear  each  :|Mimil 
im  tboee  count  dee  reipeotiveiy  •during  the  preeent  ceatikpy,  thougll 
jbti»ytiiio  Idtbeenlury  the  pvoportion:  coined  in  PraHcewatnearTj 
tmoi'  aS'/great  as  it  was.in;  Great  Britain^-  Gompaped  witk  Great 
iivila»  and*  Franca,  the  aaionnt  coined  in*  Austria,  Prussia  and  th# 
Umtsd  Staled  in' pnopcrtioatof the  population,  appears  very  samtl; 
I  haf«  BOlithe  means  of  slating  thsr  coinage  of  otheip  countvieft 

On  tlie  price f  or  market  ualue  of  produci9^ 

.  Sso*  7»  T]3MB  only  fair  ecifcsrion  or  raeaaureof  value  of  antasticK 
isAbei^anttiy  of  other  e<Httn(tedities»iiQr  money » which  clin  bareadi^ 
If  obtained  for  it  m  exchange,  wheaever  tibe  owner  wisbea  to  pest 
■rilli  it ;  •  and  tbi^  ia  all  iwsunef  oid}  .dealings  and  in  all  money  veto 
Micna»  is  caUad  the  csaf rent  pfice«: 

Thei  prioe,  mar-ket.  value«  euvrsiHtar  ezcbangeable'  fainer  of  all 
flommoditiea  and  speeies  ofl  pit»perty«i  depeads^  on  th^.pr'opoiiliei^.  )>e^ 
lareeii  the  demand  and  the  preepective  as  wellias  the  actual  sapt 
ply  in  tbe  maiket    The  dekoaod  depends  Istf  on  theiiitiloty  oi  tb# 

tkia^i  iind.itB.capsoity  or<suppQsedf»pecity.t6pTOtm»le^tfae;oooijf^ 
goitvenieiiQO  and  eiyoymenl  6f  .taia*;i  boiinbsease  bia  wealthy  or  4e 
giatify  his  pridev  inaofily  or. ambition;:  seoQitdly9«oni  tbe  nun>bek>of 
parsoss  in.tba.  ckele'ordiMrict  ivJke«e  ttri^aj^ibevsed,  who  majrida^ 
flin9it4.  thiodlyt  0n  the-numb^^  per^el^iB  thati.disiriot.wlio/ans 
•Ue  to.pay  Iheourreat  pride  fov  the tiiing^dsteedi  .  <  i 

As  manufactures  are  generally  very  valuable  in  proportiaa'ieitbitit 
weight  and  bulk,  most  of  them  will  bear  traqsportation  thoMsanc^s  f^ 
mihett  iri  w&ggons  oy  oh  cainets' backs,  pttek  horses-  or  rhuks;  dnd 
bence  the  market  for  sfireh  piH)dudts^  tind  thd  di^rSct  in  which  the  de- 
Vtfsad  for  them  exists,  is.co^extensive  with  the.  eoiaimerctiil  woiM— • 
But  food^f  most*  kinder  is  very  bulky  and  besuvy  ifk^roporlioato  iti 
fptluay  f^Dd  Uahlo  to  perish  in  acotnpfuwitively  ahoitf  etiodi;  aadibeMO 


the  «MAe(  for  floor,  "gnM  mA^tom^^iiMemtMy  Undted  in  esteot 
hy  the  natttre  of  things,  to  a  narrow  circuit,  vrhick  it  eanhdt  pa»; 
'ezeept  at  periods,  of  short  duration,  when  crops  are  deficient  in  other 
eoontriee,  and  prices  extraordinarily  high.     In  ordinary  seasons  the 

1>rices  of  rye;  Indian  com,  oats,  and  all  other  coarse  graine  are  so 
ow,  that  they  will  not  bear  transportation  more  than  from  £hj  to 
one  hundred  miles » by  teams,  before  the  cost  of  transportation  will 
exceed  the  value  of  the  article  after  it  is  tran8|N)rted.  The  intensity 
of  the  demand  for  food  in  any  eountry,  must  therefore  depend  on  the 
density  of  the  population ;  for  the  coarse  grains,  vegc^bles,  fmits, 
and  roost  of  the  flour  and  meat,  must  be  consumed  in  the  immediate 
noinity  where  they  are  produced. 

The  supply  of  egricultorai  produces  depends,  first,  on  the  climate 
soil  and  season ;  secondly,  on  the  advancement  made  by  the  people 
In  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the  neehanie  arts ;  thirdly,  on  the 
number  and  proportion  of  the  population  devoted  to  agricallura^  in 
the  district  of  country  which  supplies  the  market,  and  the  asMNint  of 
capital  aoeunmiated  and  appropriated  to  agricoUural  purpoaee ;  .and» 
fiMirtbiy,  on  ths  prices  of  products,  which  generally  affect  very  nm^ 
terially  both  the  present  and  prospective  supply  of  them.  The  aofi* 
ply  of  the  products  of  mining,  mechanical  and  manofiMtarinp  indsai 
try- depends  mostly  on  the  same  canses ;  first,  on  oliroale,  which  dn»- 
lermines  the  wants  of  the  people  and  acts  as  a  stimolant  or  otherwise 
to  iadustry ;  secondly,  on  their  advances  in  the  natural  eoienoes  and 
he  mechanic  arts;  thirdly,  on. the  nuinber  and  proportion  of  the 
people  so  employed,  and  the  skill  acquired,  and  capital  acctinulatad 
and  employed  by  them ;  and  fourthly  on  the  price  of  their  products 
in  the  market.  This  fourth  condition  has  much  more  influenoe  npon 
the  snpplr  in  the  market  of  manufactured  than  of  agncoltural  pro» 
Ihiets;  first,  because  manufactures  are  oo&duoted  by  a  ranch  lessDom^ 
ber  of  persons,  who  are  mostly  capitalists  and  men  of  intelligatioe,  whfo 
have  their  correspondence  with  each  other,  in  relation  lothe  marketo^ 
hold  conventions,  and  to  some  extent  regulate  prices,  by  withholding 
a  portion  of  their  products  from  the  market  when  the  supply  is  too 
large,  and  prices  depressed,  working  short  time,  and  lessening  the 
pmuction,  until  the  supply  and  demand  are  equalized  On  the  con- 
trary^ agricultural  products  depend  much  on  the  ssason ;  their  <)imn* 
fity  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  at  will,  by  working  twelfc^ 
eight  or  six  hours  per  day ;  they  are  perishaUe  in  their  nature,  and 
cannot  be  kept  very  long  on  hand,  but  however  much  the  oswkeC 
nay  be  glutted  and  prices  depresiod,  they  must  be  thrown  upon  *lt  be* 
fore  they  perish,  though  the  necessary  effect  must  be  to  depress  priess 
stUi  more. 

Price  of  lalotf  rent  of  land^  and  inUrofi  on  capita^  aUganemed  if 
the  f  elaUve  demand  for^  and  supply  tif  them. 

'  8nc  6.  The  price  of  labor,  rent  of  land  and  other  capital,  and  the 
itttJMrest  on  money,  are  all  governed  in  the  same  manner ;  by  the  rsl» 
elifiif  inportion  between  the  demtad  for  then^  and  the  mpplj  a  the 


HiurtDit'  Tbfc  ttiilMi^ty  'qf  the :<d6iB>tti  ^fcr  timi  fMl(|i>difi6tiU 
ttttoh  ODtbcf  ^iee  and  Talde of  ttosilidw  iHvieh  nrny  b«prodaeeil 
^  t^eir  UM,  and  is  tborefore  maob  afiecCad  by  the  degree  of  eei^etf 
ud  skill  attained  by  the  people,  and  the  ooimaqaem  productiveness 
of  their  industry.  Hence  supply  and  demand  mutually  act  and  reaef 
upon  each  other ;  and  where  there  is  a  proper  division  of  employ^ 
inents,  supply  may  be  increased  ten  fold,  and  the  demand  still  keef 
jMuse  with  it,  and  prevent  prices  from  falling^if  the  supply  coasistsof  all 
fhe  difierenl  articles,  and  in  the  proportioas  needed  by  the  community. 
Fbr  In  such  oase,  one  doBs  of  producers  would  exchange  thrcugh  the 
HMdium  of  commerce,  their  products  which  thc^  do  not  want  fbr  their 
own  use,  with  other  producers,  for  other  products  which  they  do  need$ 
and  thus  the  products  of  every  man^s  industry  would  become  available 
to  psocure  for  him  their  full  value  in  such  articles  as  be  or  his  family 
seed  ;  there  would  be  no  surplus  products  thrown  upon  the  market 
without  buyers ;  the  market  would  nevier  be  glutted,  and  prices  nevet 
depressed.  In  this  way,  the  splendid  conception  of  Dr.  Smith,  stated 
ia  the  Weahh  of  Nations,  may  be  realized ;  and  by  means  of  a  pro- 
pmr  division  of  employments,  production  may  go  on  ad  it^Uem^  and 
the  producing  of  any  commodity  and  bringing  it  to  market,  will; 
Ihreagh  the  operations  of  commerce  and  the  stimulus  exerted  on  th'e 
nind  of  man  by  the  commodity  itself,  call  into  exfetence  equivalent 
CMmnaditiee  to  be  exchanged  for  it  at  fair  prices. 

Ills  a  large  surplus  which  greatly  depresses  prices,  and  a  deficit, 
whidi  mises  them.  If  the  division  of  employments  of  a  nation  could 
he  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  their  map- 
itets  properly  secured  from  over  imports  of  foreign  products,  their  pro- 
ducts would  be  in  accordance  with  their  wants,  and  the  wants  of^the 
oommercikl  world ;  the  interchange  wooM  be  Qpde  without  difficulty; 
M  hot  the  idle,  dissolute  and  infirm  would  be  well  supplied ;  and 
Ibere  would  never  be  any  deficit,  and  no  large  surplus  to  depress  prt* 
ee%  embarrass  and  ruin  producers. 

Ni^twrAl  UmU  to  the  dcmaftdfir  food;  no  Umit  hU  poverty  toiheder 
mand  for  objects  of  ornament  and  fashion^  .  / 

8bc  9.  There  is  a  natural  limit  to  the  demand  for  food.  Bvery 
person  needs  to  sustain  life  and  promote  health,  a  certain  quan*- 
Itty  in  the  aggregate  of  bread,  and  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  othet 
ihod.  He  may  vary  the  quantity  of  the  diflerent  kinds,  but  cannot 
aiaterially  increase  the  aggregate  quantity  without  making  a  glutton 
of  himself.  Here  then  is  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  increase  of  .de^ 
■sand  beyond  a  certain  quantity,  though  the  demand  often  falls  short 
of  this  barrier,  by  reason  of  the  poverty  of  a  people,  and  their  ina^ 
biKty  to  pay  for  as  much  as  they  really  need.  That  is  the  case  at 
present  (1847)  with  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  highlands  of  Scotland 
and  some  parts  of  France,  but  it  is  mostly  if  not  entirely  confined  to 
the  agricultural  population,  whose  earkiings  are  small,  and  does  not 
extend  much  if  any  even  to  manufkctoring  laborers,  whose  wage^ 
mkI  earnings  are  generally  abundant  to  «u|^y  all  their  real  wants; 
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horm^  booka,  pictwrfi%  fino  houMe^  p|a«8ur«  grounds ,fuid  gMndeii^ 
9fld  pbjecta  of  amuflemiHiW  4b»f • .  m  scaroely  any  haw im  or  ]«nUt 
ajLoapi  tha  waat  of  .abiliiy  pf  paraana  t«»  pay  for  them ;  aod  ike  paa^ 
•^  for  aucb  ibings  is  ao  strong  tbat  mukiliid^a  ara  luinad  by  iDdul^ 
VPg  it  bayond  tbair  maana,  Suieb  (hiftgSi  not  baip^  pariabablaia 
Uiair  aaUbrafOr  AOt.  rapidly  periabaibW„  nmy  ha  MseaaMiteked  to  aa^ 
axtaat  cooaisten^  wiih  the  ability  io(  that  pa&plta;  aod^thay  may  bi 
ka|^  en  band  by  iba  producaE,  ^til  ihay  ara  waoiedt  «iid  may  km 
•ecamulajtad  by  Ihe  couaumer  for  fatura  uaa..  Tha  aaaauiactusar 
(heFeCbre  has  the  adv^ataga  over  Iba  faraier^  in  ihaeoasparali^jr 
i^aUoiitad  demand  be  bis  praducJa,  in  their  imperiabablonauirav  and 
Iba atnall axpa<MS6|i aoaiparad  with  tbait  Talne^of  tsaaaportioip  thaai 
to  any  markait  bowefver  distant.. 

Free  Trade  theory  of  Cost  and  Price. 

Se9.  10.  Dr^  Wayland  says,  in  the  introductory  obapter  of  iuf 
yinHk  on  political  economy :  **  The  iiMb^uMT  of  laao^  oxpanded  ia 
tJ\o  gyreationof  a  value,  is  oqEDOionly  denominated  its  ci^aT,  Ti&ii  ia 
always  the  sTANniL&n  by  which,  for  Ipi^  periods,  the  degree  of  wk' 
CHANGRABLB  VALUE  Ruiy  be  BaTiMATJEi>.  When,  hovevar,.wabara 
spaak  of  labor,  we  speak  of  it  as  simple  labor ;  that  is^  without,  t^k* 
i^g.  into  consideration  the  dsgrek  of  sk|lv  which  may  be  combiiiad 
wIlI^  it,  or  the  otiper  circiunstancas  which  may  conspire  to  ccaate  ^it^ 
ciatjioQ  in  its  vaUie.  We  stippose,  in  tha  remsrka  abovay  in  all  rssgi 
labor  .of  the  same  kind  ia  to  be  cerapared  together.  I  hi^jraaaid 
abovet  that  cost  foraoa  the  staadard  by  whiph  the  degree  of  exebaftg» 
f^ble  .value  for  \p^g  periods  is  tp  ba  eatifnatad-  .  Tecofoiary  omuf^f 
stances, (nay  create,  a  variation  frona  this  standard;,  and  ma^jf^KiH 
short  time  elevate  tlfis  value  aboifa,  gr  dapresa  it  below  the  cost*'— 
These,  however,  can  continue  to  operate  but  for  a  short  period ;  the 

TBNOBR^YOf  BXC1»aN€«ABLS  VALUE  18  ALWATB  TO  OEAVltltTV  TO- 
WARDS COST."    ' 

.Xiaisaya,  in  JBpodk  U»  Chap*  JLIL,  @0C  6^^^  AUhoug}i  ft^ee  >aoipipeti- 
tipn  is  necessary  to  reduce  pb^es  to  their  natubiAi^  baxbl,;i  7:at  |>e* 
yond  this,  gqmpbtition,  ^itbio.  loi^g  periods, , can  bava  noi  BFFacf 

HWATi^VBB.      The  aaiGB  of  B1^EB¥  hVHWhU  V^  nBTBEMIIf BJS  BT  1»B 

^QWT.  of  iu  produclion  j  thai  is,,  by  tha  IiAbob  sadtOa^iiiAii- 
U91  .prpdune  i^" 

Free  Ttade  tKeory  of  the  effect  of  competition,' 

.]  Sec.  11*  He  says  in  Book  II,  Chap«  I,  Sec  2,  <'  that  the  ^naral 
rate  at.whkh  every  thing  is  exchanged,  is  the  amount  of  labor  wbiah 
jit  cosis  to  produce  iu"  ^  The  producer  can  never  for  a^  long.periodi 
chfirge  more  tiian  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor  ai^  oafHtal  s  ba» 
f^aijis^  (ben  it  would  be  chetfiper  for  ihe  oth^r  parly  $0  pn^duce  Uf^ 
himelf.^   He  can  Qot,  for  a  jl^ng^  p«rio<i  cbar|^  less  ;  t^aqiMa^  m  tbm 
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thif  oaoiJi^roC  producers  will  bediminiQbed^aDcl  the  vnhie  gf  tbe.firo« 
lluct  will  rUe  to  the  average  rate  of  profit.  Nevertheless, /or i^Wl 
periodSf  the  exchangeable  value  of  any  product  may  be  raised  above 
tb^  reasonable  rate  of  profit  If  the  deinaDd  exceed  the  supply,  tbera 
will  be  a  competition  amoog  the  buyers;  the  more  wealthy  will 
overbid  the  less  wealthy,  and  the  price  will  rise.  This  rise  of  price 
vill  induce  others  to  devote  themselves  to  supplying  the  demand<^an4 
thus  the  prioe  wiU  fall.  If  the  supply  be  greater  than  the  demandi 
there  will  arise  a  competition  among  the  sellers,  and  the  pried  will 
fillip  and  will  remain  depreased,  until  either  the  demand  increases,  o( 
ttntil  60  many  leave  the  employment,  as  shall  reduce  the  suppliy  tq 
the  ayerage  demand.^^ 

Again  be  says  in  bis  introductory  chapter,  p.  22,  **  The  momeot 
i)^  price  of  an  article  ialls  below  its  cost,  it  ceases  to  be  produced^ 
omil  the  price  rises.  As  soon  as  it  rises  above  ordinary  pnofit,  capi7 
|a1  and  labor,  are  directed  tp,  it,  and  it  is  produced  in  sufficient  quantir 
fy  to  me.?t  the  usual  demand.  When  the  price  of  any  article  is  loyr^ 
men  leave  off  this  kind  of  production  in  too  great  numbers,  aad.hence 
follows  a  comparative  scarcity  of  the  product  which  they  furnish* 
yii^ea  the  price  is.  high,  men  rush,  in  too  great  a^umbers,  into  this 
wpvi  of  production,  and  hence  arises  a  temporary  glut,  and  a  depreci* 
Utioft  of  ita  exchangeable  v&lue.'' . 
.    Dr.  Wnyland  comes  to  the  following  general  conclusions : 

«V1.  Cost,  that  is,  tabor  bestowed^  b  the  foundation  of  exchange- 
able .«a/«e«  and  from  which,  it  can  never  y  for  long  periods^  materiailff 
itory ;  that  is,  an  article  can  altba^s  be  had  for  what  it  coats  to  jnrp- 
iuce  it ;  including  in  this,  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  producer.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  will,  however,  arise  various- fluctuations,  do- 
]pencliDg  upon  the  following  circumstances  i 
Other  things  being  equal,  • 

"Z^  Th^  greater  the  supply,  tbe  less  the  «KchangeabIe  value. 
9,  The  less  the  supply,  the  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 
4r  T,he.  greater  the  demand,  the  greater  the  exchangeable  value. 
.  5.  The  le^  t^e  deman'l,  the  less  the  exchangeable  value. 

0,  And  in.  general,  cost  being  fixed,  exchangeable  .value  is  inverse^ 
ly  4s  the  supply,  and  directly  as  the  demand 

7.  Or  ^tiU  more  generally,  at  any  particular  time,  exchangeable 
VALUS  WILL  BE  AS  THE  COST,  plus  the  cfiect  producod  by  the  variar 
lim>iiiiBQfi^  Mi^delnMidi'^ 
The  foregoing  prineiple»of  cost  and  vmiue^-^gether  with  the  ub^ 

red,p#i^e«^.a|^  fa^litiea  of  theincreaae  |md  diminution  ofrthe  np- 
^  ^  of  cpQicaodities,  Qo^ostitute  th/e  foundation  and  chief  comer  atooe 
(^r  t^i^e.  ,4octriaes,ai)d  principle  of  the  Free  Trade  Party.  They  orif* 
inat^  8ubsta];^ially;  with  the-  distinguished  author  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations ;,  but  .were  .much  more  fully  developed  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and 
more  e(xpli9itly  ^ted.by  Dr.  Wayland,  than  by  Dr.  Smith.  They 
wece  but  pai:tiaUy  adopted  by  M.  Say,  and  entirely  discarded  by  Dr. 
QhaJnM^  of:  ISdinburgh)  in  km  Political  ScoiMiiiiy.    . 


IB 

Jhte  umwyliiii  inmheditiiiii  fVtfi  9Viiir«lMfyof  JVte. 

tSsc.  12.  This  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  cotn- 
fnon  labor,  unaccompanied  with  extraordinary  skill  or  science,  is  a 
certain  rule  or  measure  of  value,  which  determines  the  cost,  and 
thereby  regulates  the  price  of  every  commodity  produced  by  it.  That 
Is,  if  one  article  cost  two  days  labor,  and  another  but  one,  the  former 
cost  precisely  twice  as  much  as  the  latter,  and  its  exchangeable  yaloe 
must  necessarily  be  just  twice  as  much,  plus  or  minus  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  variation  in  supply  and  demand.  I  shall  attempt  to 
prove,  m  this  and  the  next  chapter,  and  to  illustrate  my  positions  by 
recorded  and  well  established  statistical  facts,  that  this  assumption  b 
entirely  untrue ;  that  so  far  from  labor  being  either  a  rule  or  measure 
af  valusj  by  wich  to  determine  the  cost^  price  or  value  ofittovmprO' 
ducts,  that  its  value  is  equally  fluctuating  in  the  long  run,  as  the  valae 
of  its  products  ;  that  its  value  in  fact  depends  mostly  on  the  price  or 
value  of  its  products ;  and  that  like  every  thing  else,  its  price  is  reg- 
lated  by  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  proportions 
between  them  ;  but,  that  an  increased  demand  for,  and  an  increased 
price  for  its  products,  produces  an  increased  demand  for  labor  and 
faises  its  price  also.  Both  are  mutually  dependent  on  each  other  ; 
both  are  equally  fluctuating  and  uncertain  in  value,  and  neither  can 
be  a  rule  or  measure  by  which  to  determine  the  price  or  value  of  the 
other ;  but  the  prices  of  both  are  raised,  depressed,  fixed  regulated 
and  adjusted  by  the  competition  between  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
market ;  the  laborer  being  a  seller  of  his  labor,  and  the  hirer  being 
the  purchaser.  The  proportion  between  supply  and  demand,  that  is^ 
the  competition  between  buyers  and  sellers  fixes  and  regulates  the 
price  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  every  thing ;  while  the  amount 
of  labor  required  to  produce  an  article,  has  only  an  indirect  and  inci- 
dental effect  on  its  price,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  iho  facility  of 
producing  it,  and  thereby  affecting  the  supply.  The  proportion  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  is  the  principal  and  EPriciiNT  caube, 
which  DETERMINES  AND  REGULATES  THE  PRICE  of  an  article,  and  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  produce  it,  is  but  an  incidental  oil  dis- 
TURBiNo  CAUSE  which  AFFECTS  the  PRICE  INDIRECTLY,  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  article.  The^ee  trade  eeonondsti 
have  elevated  the  incident  to  the  rank  of  the  principal,  and  degraded 
the  principal  to  the  station  properly  belonging  to  the  incident 

Falee  aesumption  of  thefaeUitif  of  Labor  ami  Capiial  ekmgmgfiam 

ofis  enpZoysiSii/  io  tfuslAsr* 

Sec.  18.  The  theory  of  Free  Trade,  as  above  quoted  firom  Dr. 
Wayland,  also  involves  the  farther  assumption,  that  laborers  can 
change,  and. capital  be*changed  from  one  employment  to  another 
with  as  much  facility  as  water  runs  d6wn  hill ;  that  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, natural  or  gravitating  tendency,  the  moment  the  price  of  an 
article  falls  below  its  cost,  both  laborers  and  capital  leave  the  env- 
ployment  by  which  it  is  produced,  and  it  cMsss  to  be  prodooed  until 
the  price  rises;  and  that  these  shifting  laborers,  and  tbis  floBtiiig 
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V  afiliifc  «0  moiHd  o&  hymum  irrewiriMg  imliiral  iipniit,  aiidrinti 
i^to  tbfX  wp9cim  of  emplojrmeQt  wfaote  products  are  above  the.  a«uuied 
standard  of  coot.  In  this  manner  they  assume  that  prices,  trade^  and 
all  human  employments,  if  unrestricted  by  human  laws,  will  regulate 
tbemselves  with  unerring  certainty,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  the  wants  of  mant  by  means  of  the  impulses  of  nature  i 
the  same  as  water  tends^  by  an  inherent  impulse  or  gravitating  prinp 
ciple,  to  find  its  own  leveL 

This  assumption  I  have  drawn  out  in  my  own  language,  but  it  ia 
substantially  the  same  as  that  above  quoted  in  Sec  8,  from  Dr.  Way- 
land  ;  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him ;  it  runs  through  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Conde  Raguet  late  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  nearly 
all  the  free  trade  writers  of  the  age.  It  contains  about  an  ounce  of 
truth,  to  a  pound  of  error.  There  is  a  slight  tendency  of  the  charac- 
ter assumed,  but  it  is  very  slight  indeed.  It  is  much  stronger  among 
an  educated,  than  it  is  among  an  illiterate  people ;  or  rather  it  does 
not  exist  at  all  among  the  latter ;  and  the  assumption  in  its  full 
length  and  breadth  as  maintained  by  the  free  trade  writers,  is  contrsr 
ry  to  the  experience  of  all  ages' and  countries,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  era  of[  authentic  history.  Until  a  very  recent  period,  such 
a  thing  as  the  change  of  the  laboring  classes  from  one  employment 
to  another,  was  almost  unknown ;  and  to  this  day,  not  only  the  la- 
boring classes  of  Asia,  but  almost  all  those  of  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope, are  nearly  as  much  fixed  and  confined  through  life,  by  the 
stern  laws  of  necessity,  to  the  employment  in  which  they  were  edu- 
ented,  as  the  everlasting  hills  and  mountains  are  immoveably  fixed 
in  their  respective  localities.  They  have  and  understand  but  one 
employment,  by  means  of  which  they  can  procure  subsistence,  and 
they  are  compelled  to  work  at  that  through  life  ;  and  when  sipk  or 
infirm  to  live  pn  either  public  or  private  charity,  or  starve.  Even 
among  the  people  of  our  own  free  states,  (the  beet  educated  of  any 
people  in  the  world  as  a  whole,)  perhaps  not  over  one  in  twenty  ever 
attempt  to  change  the  employment  to  which  they  were  bred ;  and  not 
over  one«tenth  part  of  those  who  do  change,  escape  utter  ruin  in  con*' 
sequence  of  it.  A  child  may  be  educated  to  one  employment  as  well 
as  another,  but  aflter  pursuing  any  one  for  a  period  of  fiAeen  or 
twenty  vears,  the  mental  and  physical  habits  become  so  adapted  to  it» 
that  both  mind  and  body  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  an  hundred,  are  un- 
fitlsd-for  any  other  employment.  All  the  way  in  which  the  propor- 
tifln  between  the  number  of  persons  in  any  country  engaged  in  the 
different  employments  can  be  changed,  is  by  the  education  of  the 
yqutb ;  it  is  pext  to  impossible  tp  change  the  employment  of  laborinf^ 
adulti. 

It  is  so  also,  with  most  kinds  of  capital.  Direction  may  be  given 
to  it  before  it  is  invested,  but  when  once  invested  in  agriculture,  real 
estate  of  any  kind,  mills,  factories,  tools  or  machinery,  it  is  invested 
fiMTvever,  and  can  never  be  recalled.  Though  the  owner  of  it  may 
if  ai^  qppartuiMty  pffers,  exchange  it  {or  other  property^  yeiit  remaini 
the  same  I  ^M-  ik^J^  i^Stfisr  oSily  thai  it,  cAtingedg  ant  nai  the  caji^ 
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Mt  The  ifwifc  iiy  (Wily  ^  rti^f  ywrraliwt  mid  wwwiy  wiatai  amfi 
Mi  tan  Im  tmmsd  tnlo  ne0  ektamSbi  md  utdbUiked  in  nmt  emphn^ 
mmu.  And  this  can  be  efieoted  only  during  the  progren  of  &  long 
series  of  years,  by  meansof  asystemof  trainiagaadedttcatioD,  bolh 
fMiysical  and  mental.  It  can  not  be  tbe  result  of  the  self  regulatiDg 
eperations  of  nature,  for  nature  does  not  teach  man  ineohanisoif  nor 
does  it  teach  him  tbe  laws  of  trade,  nor  any  of  the  pbyvcal  scieooes^ 
either  by  instinct,  or  otherwise. 

Effort  of  the  Ffce  Trade  theory^  arising  from  fnUe  oisumpHons. 

Sac.  14*  These  positions  will  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  statis- 
tics, ia  the  progress  of  the  work.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  free  trade  economists  and  adyocatas,  rssult 
directly  or  indireotly,  from  their  two  leading  principles  aboire  slated; 
both  of  which  are  assumptions  compounded  of  truth  and  falsebpod, 
in  which  the  latter  greatly  predominates.  These  prinoiples,  or  aa- 
sumed  principles,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old  doe:rine8 
of  fatalism  and  necessitarianism,  slightly  modified,  and  engrafted 
upon  the  principles  of  political  economy.  Fatalism  and  necessitari* 
anism  both  teach  that  man  is  so  utterly  helpless  as  to  be  incapable  of 
either  eonception  or  action  which  does  not  originate  either  in  the  ' 
impulses  of  nature  or  with  the  special  operation  of  the  spirit  of  God. 
They  deny  man  all  freedom  of  action,  all  freedom  of  will,  and  all 
power  of  originating  action  of  any  kind.  The  adTocates  of  free 
thlde  are  a  little  more  liberal  to  him. '  While  they  insist  that  tbe 
pirices  of  commodities  and  all  the  laws  of  trade  are  goyemed  by  tbe 
fixed  and  immutable  ph3rsical  laws  of  the  Uniyerse,  that  men  will 
buy  where  they  can  buy  nominally  the  cheapest,  and  tiiat  man  ahmiM 
allow  himself  to  float  down  the  current  of  time  in  aocordance  widi  f 
these  physical  laws,  exposed  to  the  tiolence  of  all  the  elements  of  tbe 
material  world,  without  ever  making  a  struggle  to  resist  or  erade 
fheir  destructive  influences  upon  him,  they  admit  his  power  to  rasist 
these  laws  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  insist  that  his  struggles  are 
nteessarily  unavailing  to  do  any  good,  and  only  oontribate  to  make 
Kyi  Condition  still  worse. 

'  Fatalism  and  necessitarianism  deny  that  man  has  any  power  ID 
orrginate  any  action  whatsoever,  whereby  his  condition  may  be 
tjhanged,  or  affected,  either  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  The  doctrines 
of'  fV^e  trade,  following  closely  in  their  footsteps,  deny  that  he  has 
kny  power  to  improve  his  condition ;  while  they  admit  tint  be  has 
^  pdWet  to  alter  his  condition  and  to  change  his  fkte ;  but  only  to 
%&ke  it  worse,  and  never  to  make  it  better.  They  ineulcaie  Cba 
principle  that  man  should  always  conform  to  the  physical  laws  ef 
ffature ;  while  true  policy,  in  my  view,  requires  that  he  shoald  act 
tn  acconlance  with  the  moral  laws  of  nature,  as  explained  in  the  first 
Chapter  of  the  Progress  of  Nations.  Dr.  Chalmers  in  bis  poUtleal 
<^nomy,.Iabor9  to  show  the  importance  of  eommuttities  and  nstionB 
as  Well  tis  individuals,  conforming  to  the  moral  law  in  all 
okder  to  ptomote  thehr  highest  earthly  good  and|>roai>eri^. 


QmrnHif^  tiher  cmmtd  nH^^pomkL^mrtmg  ai  different  periodt. 

Sbc  16.  The  coin  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  was  debased  from 
time  to  time,  as  a  matter  of  speculation  and  government  conveiiieiioe. 
With  the  exception  of  the  period  from  1543  to  1560,  when  the  eoin 
was  much  more  debased,  the  coin  of  Bngland  has  cooaisted  of  11 
parts  pure  gold  or  silver,  and  1  part  alloy ;  every  pound  T^oy,  or  12 
ounces  of  ftandard  coin,  consisting  of  11  oz.  2  pwts.  pure  fldlver  or 
gold,  and  16  pwts.  alloy.  At  different  times  the  12  ounces  of  sCand- 
ard  silver  ims  been  coined  into  different  sums,  indodipg  the  quanr 
tity  deducted  for  ^niorage  or  coinage,  as  follows : 

Weight  of  pare  rilver,  Coined  into.      Deducted  for  ooinage. 


0 

3 

8 

10 

0 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

3 

• 

4 

0 

1066,  11  oz.  2  pwts.  20s.  Od.                Os.  Od. 

1280,            do        do  20  e 

1300,  do        do  20  3 

1849,  do        do  22  6 

1866,  do        do  25  0 

1421,     '       do        do  80  0 

1464,  do        do  37  6 

1482,  do        do  87  6 

1527,  do        do  40  0 

1627,  do        do  45  0 

1561,  11  oz.  0  pwlB.  60  0 

1600,  11  2  62  0 

1816,  <Se  since,  do        do  •  66  0 

In  as  much  as  the  present  silver  coins  of  England  are  debased  be- 
low the  gold  coin  of  that  country,  and  are  not  a  legal  tender,  48.  Id. 
9f  the  gold  coin,  and  about  4s.  6id.  of  their  silver  coin  being  equal  to 
a  Spanmh  or  American  dollar,  I  have  made  all  my  calculations  on 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  and  value  of  the  gold  bears  to  the 
silver  coin  in  Great  Britain,  compared  with  the  amount  and  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  United  States,  and  called  a  pound  stir- 
ling  equal  to  $4  80  of  our  currency ;  and  a  dollar  equal  to  48.  2d. 
sterling. 

Tahltss  thowing  the  f  rices  cf  Wheat  in  England  from  1120  io  1567. 

Sxc  16.  Statement  extracted  from  Jacob's  Inauiry  Into  the  Pre- 
cious Metals,  pp.  185  to  187,  collected  and  compiled  by  him  from  nu- 
merous authors  and  sources,  of  the  prices  in  England  of  wheat  per 
quarter  of  eight  Winchester  bushels,  (the  same  as  the  American 
bushel,)  at  various  periods  from  the  12th  to  the  16  century,  in  sterling 
money  of  those  several  periods ;  and  the  price  also  in  the  money  ot 
the  present  time.  To  which  I  have  added  a  calculation  of  the  price 
or  value,  on  comparing  the  amount  of  the  money  then  in  circulation 
for  each  person  m  Europe,  with  the  amount  in  circulation  in  1845, 
calling  the  amount  for  each  person  in  Europe  and  America  at  the 
fatter  .period,  (squal  toJT^ ;  and  al  all  the  fonner  pmodiL  up  t»  the 
yeas  1600,  only  02  ;  and  in  1660,  03.  * 
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PttMUil 

mimgf 

Mm  IB 

■mwv 

CmipmtAf^fmt 

of  that 

time. 

of  the  preaent  time. 

per  quarter. 

In  the  year                            5. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

5.    d. 

1120,                             2 

6 

21 

1197,                          18 

8 

56 

106 

1218, 1  lowest,             1 
1216,  5  highest,           6 

6 

4 

6 

15    0 

18 

57 

1228,                          12 

86 

126 

1287,                            8 

4 

10 

85 

1248  and  1244,           6 

10 

68 

1246,                          16 

48 

168 

1267,                        .  24 

72 

252 

1258,  a  great  famine,  40 

120 

420 

•1270,  a  ftimine,        06 

288 

1008 

1286,  early  part  of,     2 

8 

8 

28 

1286,after  h'yy  storm,  16 

48 

168 

1287  and  1288,          8 

4 

10 

85 

1289} 

8  to  2s.        2  to  6s. 

7  to  21s. 

1200  and  1204,         16 

48 

168 

1200,                          1 

8 

0 

17    6 

1802;                           4 

12 

42 

1300,  arerage  at  Ozf  7 

6 

22 

6 

78    8 

1810^              do          8 

24 

84 

1811  to  1815,  do          5 

6 

16 

6 

57    0 

1817,  befbre  harvest,  44 

182 

462 

1817,  after  harvest,    14 

42 

147 

1824told28,Oz.av.    4 

7 

18 

9 

48 

1820,                          0 

27 

04    6 

1349, 1861  and  1887,  2 

5 

3 

18  10 

.1861.                          6 

8 

17 

4 

60    8 

1859,                         26 

8 

67 

4 

289 

1869,                         20 

52 

8 

184 

1401  and  1416,         16 

40 

160 

1423, 1447  and  1451,  8 

16 

56 

1484,  before  harvest,  26 

8 

58 

4 

212 

1434,  aft.  do.  &  1458,  5 

4 

10 

8 

87 

1440  and  1450,           5 

10 

35 

1463,  in  Norfolk,        1 

8 

3 

4 

11     8 

1464,                          6 

8 

10 

4 

36 

1486,                         24 

8 

32  10 

115 

1494  and  1496,           4 

5 

4 

17     8 

1497  and  1621,          20 

26 

8 

08 

•   1499,                           4 

6 

6 

21 

1563  to  1556,              8 

8 

( 

28 

1567,  before  harvest,  53 

4 

53 

4 

186 

1557,  after  harvest,     5 

5 

17     6 

• 


*  Nora,  piare  waa  in  1970  a  kmine  in  England  so  aavere  that,  aeeoidiagta 
Peekham,  al  quoted  by  Fleetwood,  **  proviaioaa  ware  ao  saaiee  that  psisala^ 
eat  their  own  children.'' 
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TiMe  skomng  the  anferage  pntes  and  comparative  prices  t^^Wheai 

at  Oxford,  England^  from  1583  to  1800. 

Ss&  17«  Summary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  p^r 
quarter  of  eight  Winchester  bushels,  at  Oxford,  England*  diving 
each  decennial  period  from  1563  to  1800,  and  also  the  highest  .sro- 
rage  and  lowest  average  for  a  year  during  each  of  those  periods ;  b^ 
ing  formed  from  an  average  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  each 
year,  taken  at  Lady-day,  (25th  March,)  and  Michaelmas,  (;29^0€q»' 
tember ;)  See  Jacob's  Inquiry  into  the  Precious  Metals,  pp.  407-^0% 
to  which  I  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  average  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  in  Europe  and  America  for  each  person  ;  and  the  price 
or  value  of  wheat  on  taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  aioney 
in  circulation  at  each  period,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  j« 
circulation  in  the  year  1845.  i 
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1586  highest 
1588  lowest 

1501  to  1600 
1507  highest 

1502  lowest 
1601  to  1610 
1608  highest 
1604  lowest 

1611  to  1620 
1617  highest 

1612  lowest 

1621  to  1630 

1622  highest 
1621  lowest 
1631  to  1640 
1631  highest 
1630  lowest 

1641  to  1650 
1640  highest 

1642  lowest 
1651  to  1660 
1650  highest 
1654  lowest 

1661  to  1670 

1662  highest 
1668  lowest 
1671  to  1680 
1674  highest 
1677  lowest, 
1681  to  1600 
1685  highest 
1688  lowest 
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Sterling 
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21 

86 

14 

81 

56 

10 

20 

44 

24 

81 

30 

24 

87 

47 

25 

42 

52 

35 

46 

62 

32 

38 

53 

10 

38 

62 

18 

30 

61 

25 

32 

43 
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6i 

6 

4 
I 
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4i 
1 
0 
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5} 
1 
10 
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4} 
8  ' 
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Comparative  inieo. 
80s.  2d.  ■        :      I 

at  $5  for  each  parsoa. .      t 

408.  6d.  at  $5  50  ior  9Qcb 


34s.  3d.  at  $6  00  for  oack 

I 
886.  lOd.  at  $6  40  for  Mch- 

30s.  dd.  at  (6  67  for  •adl- 

42s.  5id.  at  #7  for  each.. ; 

43s.  8d.  at  (7  50. 

338.  8d.  at  #8. 

32s.  at  #8  50. 

32s.  at  $8  67. 

258.  2d.  at  99. 


Tetlt. 
1691  to  1700  average, 
ie98  lifghefll       ** 
1601  lowest         " 
1701  to  1710  average, 

1710  highest       «« 
1708  lowest         ^ 

1711  to  1720  average, 
ml  highest  <• 
1720  lowest  «« 
1731  to  1780  average, 
1728  highest  ** 
1723  lowest  " 
1731  to  1740  average, 

1740  highest        ^ 
1782  lowest         «" 

1741  to  1760  average, 
1741  higheit        » 
1748  lowest         « 
1751  to  1760  average, 
1757  highest       «« 

1760  lowest         '• 

1761  to  1770  average, 
1767  highest       «« 
1761  lowest         <« 
1771  to  1780  average, 
1Y74  highest        «« 
1779  lowest         " 
1781  to  1790  average, 
1784  highest        •• 
1786  lowest         " 
1791  to  1800  average^ 
1799  highest 
1794  lowest 
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Table  sh&ming  the  average  prieee  of  Wheat  in  Great  BrUmmfrem 

1801  to  1846. 

Sbo.  18.  Summary  statement  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter  of  8  imperial  bushels, 
during  each  'decennial  period  from  1801  to  1846 ;  also  the  highest 
and  lowest  averages  during  any  year  of  each  period,  as  ascertained 
by  the  receivers  of  corn  returns.  See  Brando's  Ency.»  title  Wheat. 
NoTs. — ^The  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150.42  cubic  inches,  while 
the  Imperial  bushel  contains  2218.192  cubic  inches,  or  3  l-7th  per 
cent  more  than  the  Winchester  bushel.  To  which  I  have  added  its 
comparative  value  on  taking  the  average  amount  of  money  for  each 
person  into  consideration,  and  comparing  it  with  the  amount  in  cir- 
culation in  1845. 
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Bteriiag  nmcy. 
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d. 

CompantiTe  fnee* 

88 

11 ; 

) 

119 

6} 

55s.  at  •lOf  currency  to  each 

58 

10  > 

\     person. 

87 

6; 

) 

126 

6^ 

028.  at  tlO  for  each  person. 

66 

7) 

59 

5; 

1 

'68 

6S 

49s.  at  $8  40  for  each  person. 

44 

7) 

• 

56 

11 ; 

) 

70 
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*  538.  dd.  at  (7  50  for  each.     * 

89 

4j 

\ 

54 

9i 

64 

4 

57 

3 

60 

0 

51 

8 

51 

1 

• 

55 

0 
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Team. 
1801  to*  1810  averagOi 
1801  highest       «< 
1808  lowest         « 

1811  to  1820  average, 

1812  highest       «• 
1815  lowest         " 

1821  to  1880  average, 
1825  highest  ^ 

1822  lowest 
1881  to  1840  average, 
1839  highest 
1836  lowest 
1841  to  1845  average, 
1841  highest 
1842 

1848  lowest 
1844 
1845 
1846,  11  moB. 

The  average  prices  of  wheat  and  oats  in  Great  Britain,  per  quar- 
ter of  eight  Imperial  bushels,  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  yeara 
1845,  1846  and  1647,  were  as  follows : 


1845.' 

1846. 

1847. 

Wheat     Oats. 

Wheat.       Oats. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

5.    d,       s.   d. 

a,    d.       9,     d. 

s.   d. 

s.    d. 

January,    45  7j    21  7 

56  1       21  10 

68  4 

28  11 

Pehruary,  45  4      21  6} 

54  7i     21     9 

78  8} 

82  61 

March,        45  4      21  6 

55  4      21     8 

76  4 

81  6i 

April,         46  11    21  1 

55  6      22    4i 

76  4} 

81  0 

May, 

56  0      28    7 

October,     67  10    28  3 

NovembeJr,68  10)  26  7 

December,  67  10}  28  lOi 

1 

Here  the  reader  will  see,  that  grain  was  much  higher  in  England 
after  harvest  in  1845,  than  it  was  before  harvest ;  and  that  it  was 
Qonsiderably  higher  in  October  and  November,  than  it  was  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  spring.  There  was  an  alarm  in  the  fall  of  1845 
of  a  short  crop  which  was  not  justified  by  the  result ;  the  crop  was 
better  than  was  supposed,  and  prices  consequently  declined  in  the 
winter  and  spring  following.  In  as  much  as  the  grain  year  oommenp 
oes  the  first  of  September  and  terminates  the  last  of  August,  the  cal* 
endar  year  includes  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  two  crops,  and  does  not 
therefore  exhibit  so  clearly  the  effect  of  a  short  or  fuU  crop  on  prices, 
as  is  shown  in  the  last  table.  The  whole  crop  of  1844  aold  from 
September  1844  to  August  1845,  for  about  468.,  while  the  erop  of 
1046  sol4  for  about  56s.  per  quarter )  and  the  average  during  the 
calendar  year  1845  was  518.  Id. 


U  on  vmicBB. 

Camparoion  of  thepopuhuian  with  the  products  of  wheat  and  prices 
at  different  periods  i  showing  the  poverty  of  the  people,  and  thefam- 
ineSf  plagues,  and  great  mortality  which  prevailed. 

Ssc.  19.  The  facts  stated  in  the  foregoing  three  sections  are  of  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  character,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tioa.  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britaiiit 
from  about  2,300,000  in  the  year  1200,  to  18,527,439,  beside  the  ar- 
my  and  navy,  by  the  censusof  1841.  It  amounted  in  the  year  1500 
to  about  3,800,000,  in  1600  to  about  5,200,000,  and  i%the  year  1750 
to  only  about  7,800,000.  In  selecting  the  examples,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  take  the  highest,  the  lowest^  and  the  medium  prices,  in  order 
to  present  tp  the  reader  a  fair  view  of  the  prodigious  fluctuations  in 
the  price  of  wheat  in  the  English  market.  On  looking  at  the  com- 
parative prices,  (which  are  the  real  standard,  on  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  at  different  periods*  j  the 
reader  will  see  that  they  were  the  lowest  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  they  ever  were.  In  a\V  the  numerous  ex- 
amples for  the  period  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  16th  centurjt 
there  are  only  six,  where  the  comparative  price  was  less  than  20ii» 
per  quarter,  while  there  are  sixteen  cases  given,  where  the  compar- 
ative prices  were  each  over  100s.  per  quarter,  and  the  famine  prices 
were  Irom  200s.  to  lOOds.  per  quarter. 

The  returns  were  made  annually,  without  any  omissions,  and  may 
be  depended  upon  from  the  year  1588 ;  and  from  that  year  to  the 
year  1680,  the  average  comparative  price  of  each  decennial  period, 
is  over  SOs.  per  quarter,  and  the  average  of  the  whole  97  years  over 
99s*  per  quarter ;  while  the  average  comparative  price  of  each  de- 
ceiimial  period  from  1700  to  1760  was  less  than  27s.  per  qoaiter  ; 
and  .the  average  of  the  wi^ole  60  years,  but  23  is.  per  quarter.  The 
piic^  of  wheat  were  more  thaa  flAy  per  cent  higher  on  an  averam 
during  the  former,  than  they  were  during  the  latter  of  those  periodet 
though  the  population  was  about  30  per  cent  greater  daring  the  lat- 
ter period,  when  the  demand  for  home  ccmsumption  was  much  greater 
than  at  the  former. 

Prior  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  throne  in  1485,  Eng- 
land was  mostly  a  grazing  country,  and  the  famines  and  famine  pri« 
ce$  were  frequent,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables ;  and  the  pnoee 
would  indicate  and  confirm  the  history  of  the  country,  that  the  peo- 
ple often  suffered  severely,  and  died  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thoii- 
dands  for  want  of  food.  The  population  was  sparce,  the  people  poofp 
and  the  exports  of  4he  country  mostly  confined  to  wool,  a  few  coarse 
unfinished  woolen  cloths,  tin  and  Icnul.  Some  wheat  was  exported 
between  the  years  1696  and  1767,  but  very  little  at  any  other  period. 
Agriculture  was  at  a  comparatively  low  ebb  until  af^er  the  revolatioa 
of  1688,  when  the  annual  crop  of  wheat  of  England  and  Wales  was 
bstimated  at  only  14,000,000  bushels  ;  which  is  less  than  the  present 
annual  crop  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  only  one-seventh  part  the  pre- 
sent annual  crop  of  England  and  Wales.  But  the  prices  would  in- 
dicate that  the  annual  crop  was  then  (about  the  year  1686)  not  only 
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much  more  certain  and  regular,  but  generally  two  or  three  times  at 
large  as  it  was  ordinarily  during  the  18th,  14th9  and  15th  centuries. 

It  appears  from  the  authorities  collected  by  Mr.  McCuUoch  in  his 
Com.  Jbict,  title  Bread,  that  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  only 
the  wealthy  of  England  lived  on  wheat  bread ;  that  their  servants 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  lived  on  rye,  barley,  and  oat  bread, 
and  were  so  poor  they  could  not  afford  to  live  on  wheat ;  and  thai 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1758,  it  was  estimated,  that  but  little  if  any 
more  than  half  of  t)ie  people  lived  on  wheat.  The  consumption  of 
wheat  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  been  as  large  in  Great  Britain 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  as  in  any  of  our  free  States,  and 
nearly  fiAy  per  cent  more  than  our  free  States  will  average.  Rye 
and  Indian  corn,  which  are  extensivly  used  in  our  free  States,  are 
thought  by  the  manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Briti^n,  (who  get 
ffood  wages,)  quite  too  coarse  fare  for  their  delicate  palates.  What 
Has  produced  this  change  1  Should  it  not  be  mostly  attributed  to  the 
prodigious  increase  in  the  value  of  their  mining  and  manufacturing 
industry  1 

Mr.  McCulloch  says  in  his  statistics,  title  Vital  Statistics,  *'  If  any 
proof  were  wanted  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  food  and  the  un- 
healthy dwellings  of  the  English  people  down  to  the  17th  century,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  famines  and  plagues  which  still  prevailed  with 
little  mitigation.  They  occurred  in  1407,  1440,  1477,  1485,  1493, 
1500,  1506,  1510,  1517, 1528,  1545,  1551,  1557,  1558,  1568,  I56d, 
1585,  1592,  1593, 1606, 1625,  1686,  and  1665.  In  1407  it  was  com- 
puted  tbaf  80,000  persons  died  within  a  short  time  in  London,  while 
the  mortality  was  still  higher  in  the  country  towns."  He  shows 
that  the  plague  and  other  diseases  swept  off  in  1598,  about  81,891  of 
the  population  of  London,  comprisiDg  24  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and 
that  the  mortality  in  1625  was  81  per  cent ;  in  1686,  18  per  cent, 
and  in  1665,  no  less  than  48  per  cent,  amounting  to  56,558. 

No  wonder  need  be  excited,  that  plague,  dysentery,  fevers  and  a 
numerous  train  of  other  diseases  were  often  brought  on  by  want  of 
food  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  swept  off  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  when  food  was  so  scarce  and  dear,  that 
three-fourths  of  the  people  were  too  poor  to  be  able  to  pay  for  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  emaciated  and  weak. 
The  difference  in  the  productive  industry  and  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  people,  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  ratio  of  mortality  has  declined  nearly  one-half 
In  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two  centuries ;  and  that  the  increase 
of  the  population  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  was  usually  only 
from  20  to  80  per' cent  in  a  century,  although  it  was  nearly  15  per 
cent  every  ten  years,  during  the  bloody  wars  of  that  nation  with  Na- 
poleon. 


« 
BeiU  of  land^  wkuA  pr6dmed  p«r  acre^  muL  fricm  of  lakor  m  tkt 

twelfth  miJ  tkirteenth  centuries. 

Bkc.  20.  It  is  said  in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Chap.  IV, 
that  ^*Sir  T.  Collnm  supposes  4d.  an  acre  to  bare  been  about  the 
average  rate  at  which  land  was  let,  towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
cientary  ;  and  that  the  average  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  was  4r. 
6d.  and  the  ilverage  produce  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  A  oecN 
tury  earlier,  according  to  the  law  book  entitled  Plefa,  land  oflen 
yielded  only  three  times  the  quantity  sown.  At«  later  period,  sixty- 
one  acres  in  the  manor  of  Hawsted  produced  seventy  quartet  of 
wheat  annually,  on  an  average  of  three  years.''  "  There  are  itenB 
in  the  Hawsted  accounts,  showing  that  sixty  persons  were  paid  fbr 
one  day  2d.  each  to  weed  the  com."  This  was  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  four  pence  rent  per  acre  above  referred  to,  was  eqml  in  the 
weight  of  coin,  to  12d.  of  the  money  of  the  present  time  ;  and  When 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  for  each  person  at  that  tinae  ni 
compared  with  the  amount  at  this  time  (1847,)  the  rent  was  equal  to 
3s.  6d.  sterling,  or  about  eighty-four  cents  per  acre,  vide  ante  Sec.  4 
and  15.  The  two  pence  per  day  for  labor  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  equal  in  weight  of  coin  to  about  5}d.  of  sterling  money  at  pres- 
ent, and  equal  in  comparative  value  to  about  Is.  7d.  or  thirty-eight 
oents  of  the  money  of  the  present  time,  as  explained  in  Sees.  4  and 

Prices  of  Hire  sttyck,  grain  and  labor  from  the  eleoenA  to  the  leMU* 

teenth  century. 

Sec.  21.  The  following  statements  as  to  prices  in  England  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  12th  Chap,  of  Mr.  Jacob's  inquiry  into  the  precioua 
metals.  Bishop  Fleetwood  in  the  Chronicum  Preciosuni  says,  that 
in  the  year  1000  an  ox  was  sold  for  Ts.  6d.,  a  cow  at  6s.,  a  aheep  at 
l)&  and  a  pig  at  2s.  In  the  year  1145,  the  same  author  gives  60a» 
as  the  price  of  forty  sheep,  or  ls«  6d.  ahead ;  and  oxen  he  reports  ai 
Os.  each. 

Madox,  in  his  Baronia  Anglica  (Chap.  14,)  relates  that  the  Uva 
stpck  of  a  fHrm  was  sold  in  1184,  at  the  average  prices  stated  in  the 
following  table ;  to  which  I  have  added  the  price  in  money  of  the 
present  time  (vide  Sec.  15>)  and  their  comparative  price  or  valua,  on 
taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  money  in  eircuIatioD,  em  sta^ 
ted^in  Sec.  4  of  this  chapter. 
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Awrage  prices 
Qftk»8alew 

at     \Ab.  StL 

Prices  is  moAcf 

of  pmsMt  tinMk 

J&2     ^9d. 

Csmpmiifv 

•36  oa 

11  heifers,  at 

14    6i 

2     4     11 

37  00 

66  oxen,  at 

16    6 

2     0     6 

41  58 

16  brood  mares  at 

10    0 

1  10    0 

25  20 

22  pigs  at 
500  sheep  at 

3    0 

9     0 

7  56 

2     Sk 

8     0 

6  72 

<m  mow.  n 


'  ThB  fvobabilky  k,  judging  from  the  prieaef  that  tiitiMiHials'Ooiii^ 
t>rifling  this  stock,  were  of  sopcrior  qualfty  and  value ;  and  moeh 
aibove,  perhaps  twice  as  high,  as  the  average  of  the  like  animals  of 
the  KinJ^om,  taking  the  prices  of  aaerMec?  years  into  consideration. 

Bishop  Pearson  says  in  this  year  (1184,)  four  hens  were  valued  alt 
6d.;  equal  to  4id.  each  c^our  present  money,  and  of  the  comparative 
value  of  thirty- one  oeats. 

Madox,  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer  says,  that  Hfagh  da  Bosea, 
sheriCof  Hampshire,  in  the  year  1199,  stocked  the  King's  lands  of 
Mfienes  with  twelve  oxen  at  9s.  each,  and  one  hundred  iJieep  at  Is. 
ea6h.  This  is  bat  little  over  half  as  much  for  the  oxen,  and  much 
less  than  half  as  much  for  the  sheep  as  those  above  stated,  in  1184. 

The  low  prices  of  1986,  according  to  the  Chroalcum,  were  for 
wheat  68.  per  quailar ;  an  ox  ^fat  I  suppose,)  20s.;  a  fat  sheep  !te.; 
a  fat  goose  6d.;  a  young  pjg  8d.;  and  six  pigeons  dd. 

It  is  stated  rn  the  Chronioum,  that  workmen  look  their  wages  In 
1861  in  wheat  at  the  price  of  16d.  per  bushel ;  the  nominal  price 
being  as  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I  have  added  tha 
amount  in  money  of  the  present  time,  as  stated  in  Sec.  15,  and  the 
comparative  value,  as  explained  in  Sec.  4  of  this  chapter. 


Weeders  and  hay  makery  per  day. 
Reapers  ** 

Maaont  and  tilers  ** 

Other  laborers  ** 

Farm  servants  per  y«ar, 
Baitiff  or  ovezseer,      ^ 
▲  first  hind  *' 

Carter  and  shepherd    •* 
Cow  herd  and  swine  herd, 
A  woman  servant, 

These  yearly  wages  are  the  prices  fixed  by  the  statute  of  12  Rich* 
Urd  II,  Chap.  2  (about  the  year  1400);  and  it  is  presumed  they  ara 
beside  food  and  lodging,  though  that  does  not  appear  by  the  act. 

By  Madox's  Parmulaire  Anglicanum,  it  appears  that  in  14'25,  cows 
were  commonly  valued  at  16s.  per  head ;  equal  in  weight  of  coin  in 
our  present  money,  to  about  dds.;  and  of  the  value  of  about  #27  70, 
when  compared  with  the  present  amount  of  money  in  circulation. 

Value  of  Ships  J  /ron.  Wool  and  Wines  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1470. 

Sec.  22.  In  1470,  seven  Spanish  ships  loaded  with  iron,  winoy 
fruits  and  wool,  on  their  voyage  to  Flanders,  had  been  captured  by 
«ome  English  vessels,  and  brought  to  England.  The  owners  applied 
to  the  King,  Henry  VI,  for  redress,  and  exhibited  on  oath  an  account 
of  the  burden  and  value  of  the  ships,  and  prices  at  which  the  mer* 
chandize  would  have  sold  in  Flanders.  The  tonnage  of  the  sevei 
ships  were  as  follows :  one  of  40  tons ;  one  of  70  tons ;  one  of  10< 
tons  ;  two  of  110  tons  each  ;  and  two  of  120  tons  each.    Their  ag* 


Nominal 

Price  in  money 

Compar. 

price. 

of  present  time. 

price. 

2H 

6id. 

fO  44 

4d.  to  6 

121 

88 

61 

161 

1  \% 

U 

%\ 

n 

3l8. 

77i. 

$64  «8 

21     dd. 

58 

4S  M 

21     3 

53 

48  50 

14    4 

36 

80  26 

12    8 

81     6d. 

26  9$ 
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gMgale  toOBEfie,  nominal  value  as  sworn  to,  and  the  valoo  of  the 

merohandize,  is  stated  in  the  following  table ;  to  which  I  have  aMed 
their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  present  time,  and  the  compara- 
tive value  when  taking  the  amount  of  circulating  money  into  conai* 
deration. 

Value  in  money  of       Compaia- 
Valne  sworn  to.      the  present  time.        tive  vvlneii 
Seven  Ships  070  tons,  £827  10b.     X1345  00s.   £4707     Os. 

Bordeaux  wine  per  pipe,  6  9  15  S4    3 

Bastard  wines  per  pipe,  5  8     2  28     7 

Iron  per  ton,  11  17  12  61  1!2 

Wool  per  sack  of  196  lbs.  5  8    2  28     7 

The  nominal  value  of  the  wool  as  claimed  is  a  little  over  6d.  ster- 
ling per  pound  ;  and  its  comparative  value  about  34d.  or  68  cents 
per  pound,  of  our  money ;  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  iron 
about  $800  per  ton.  Iron  must  have  been  extremely  scarce  at  that 
period,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  valuable,  wfaen^the 
price  of  labor  was  so  low. 

Tahle  of  exports  of  England  in  1354  giving  quantities  and  prices  ; 

condition  of  the  laboring  dassef. 

Skc.  23.  This  view  of  the  value  and  scarcity  of  iron*  and  the  vahie 
of  wool,  is  confirmed  by  the  following  statements,  extracted  from 
Chap.  IV  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England.  '<  The  most  ancient 
record  which  presents  a  general  view  of  the  foreign  trade  of  England, 
is  an  account  preserved  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  England,  and  the  amount  of  customs  paid  on  them  for  the  year 
1354.  The  exports  here  mentioned  are  about  31,6511  eacka  of  wool 
«t  £6  per  sack ;  3036  cwts.  of  wool  at  40s.  per  cwt ;  65  woolfels, 
(sheep  and  lamb  skins  with  the  wool  on,)  valued  at  21s.  Sd.;  bides  io 
the  value  of  £89  5s ;  4,774i  pieces  of  cloth  at  408.  each ;  and 
8,061  i  pieces  of  worsted  stuff  at  16s.  8d.  each.  Total  value  of  ex- 
ports £212,338  5s.  paying  customs  to  the  amount  of  £81,646  12s. 
<2d.  Wool  would  therefore  appear  by  this  account  to  have  constitu- 
ted about  thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  Kingdom." 
From  other  accounts,  it  appears  that  iron,  tin  and  lead  were  also 
sometimes  exported,  which  are  omitted  in  the  above  account  The 
author  remarks,  "  It  may  be  presumed  also,  that  iron  was  occasion- 
ally exported  during  this  period,  from  the  statute  28  Edward  III,  cb. 
5,  (passed  in  1354,)  which  enacts  that  no  iron,  whether  made  in 
England  or  imported,  shall  be  carried  out  of  the  country." 

The  nominal  value  of  the  exports  of  England  in  1354,  above  re- 
ferred to,  their  value  in  weight  of  coin  of  the  present  time,  and  thsir 
comparative  value,  taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  ioto 
consideration,  and  estimating  the  sack  of  wool  the  same  as  the  pre 
sent  English  sack  or  pack,  240  lbs.,  and  the  pieces  of  cloth  andworsj 
ted  stuff  at  30  yards  each  piece,  would  be  as  follows : 
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Export  Talve     V«l«tiaiM«)r  Compaii- 

slated.  of  preaent  time,  tive  vdne. 

7^506,370  lbs.  of  wool  in  sacks  at      6d.  pr  lb.         Is.  4cL        91  12 
340,032  lbs.  wool  in  cwts.  at  4i   pr  lb.  Ill  80 

65  woolfels  at  4    each.  11  77 

143,235  yds.  cloth  at  Is.  4    pr  yard.     3    6)  2  97 

241,845  yds.  worsted  stuffs,  at        6!  pr  yard.     16  1  26 

The  cloth  exported  was  mostly  of  a  coarse  quality  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  and  was  sent  to  Flanders  to  be  colored  and  finished.  The 
condition  of  the  laboring  peasantry  of  England  must  have  been  de- 
plorable indeed  in  the  I2tb,  13th,  14th  and  15th  centuries ;  when  the 
comparative  value  of  their  wages,  as  stated  in  sections  16  and  17, 
was  only  from  22  to  31  cents  per  ^ay*  and  about  $30  25  per  annum, 
with  board  and  lodging  ;  and  the  comparative  price  of  common  wool- 
len cloth  from  (2  to  93  per  yard  ;  fine  wool  from  80  cents  to  91 
per  pound,  and  coarse  wool  perhaps  half  as  high ;  and  the  compara- 
tive prices  of  grain  and  provisions  on  the  average  much  higher  than 
they  are  now,  and  often  from  two  to  five  times  as  high  [Vide  ante. 
sec.  16.]  The  sufferings  of  the  laboring  classses,  and  particularly 
of  agricultural  laborers,  must  have  been  constantly  great  for  want  of 
comfortable  clothing  and  dwellings ;  and  when  the  crops  were  short 
and  provisions  scarce  and  dear,  their  sufferings  must  have  often  been 
intense  for  want  of  food.  These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  mor- 
tality of  children  under  five  years  old,  having  been  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  mortality  of  adults,  takii^g  the 
years  of  plague  and  other  pestilences  into  consideration,  nearly  twice 
as  great  at  at  the  present  time. 

Prices  of  provisions  Sfc.  in  France  from  1416  to  1026. 

Sec  24.  The  facts  collected  by  Mr.  Jacob,  and  also  by  Mr.  Hal- 
lain  in  his  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  show  that  prices  were  about 
the  same  in  France  as  in  England.  Mr.  Hallam  gives  in  a  note  the 
prices  taken  from  the  account  book  of  a  convent  between  the  years 
1415  and  1425  as  follows :  wheat  varied  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  quarter 
of  8  bushels;  barley  from  3s.  2d.  to  4s.  lOd.;  oats  from  Is.  8d.  to 
2s.  4d.;  oxen  from  12s.  to  16s.;  sheep  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.;  but- 
ter )d.  per  lb.;  eggs  25  for  Id.;  and  cheese  }d.  per  lb.  Taking  the 
average  of  these  prices,  and  stating  their  amount  in  the  money  of  the 
present  day,  and  their  comparative  amount  according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Sec.  4  of  this  Chapter,  and  the  result  would  be  as  follows : 

Price       Price  in  money    Compentive 


stated.      of  preeei^ttime.  price, 


Wheat  average  per  quarter, 

Barley  do 

Oats,  do 

Oxen, 

Sheep, 

Butter  average  per  lb.. 

Cheese  do 

Eggs  per  doz. 
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5  0 

10 

3 

98  61 

4  0 

8 

2 

6  86 

1  10 

3 

0 

3  16 

14  0 

29 

0 

24  36 

1  3 

2 

7 

2  17 

J 

11 

lOi 

h 

1 

7 

i 

1 

7 
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Taile  skomiag  the  prices  af  rewi^  wageSf  prtmsumtf  ^^c^  in  the  tkir- 

teenlh  andftmrteentk  cenivriea. 

Sec.  25.  Mr.  Hallam  estimates  the  average  price  of  rents  of  arable 
iaods,  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  at  6d.  per  acre  ;  tlie  aver- 
age prices  of  wheat  48.  per  quarter  of  8  bushels,  and  barley  aod  oaU 
in  proportion  ;  sheep  at  about*  or  a  little  less  than  Is.  each ;  oxen 
at  10s.  to  12s.  each  ;  and  butchers'  meat,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI, 
(1425  to  1464,)  at  li  farthings  per  lb.  He  says  the  statute  of  labor- 
ers, in  1350,  fixed  the  wages  of  reapers  during  the  harvest  at  3 id. 
per  day,  they  finding  themselves ;  that  the  statute  of  1444  fixed  the 
reapers  wages  at  5d.,  and  those  of  common  workmen  in  building  at 
$id.,  and  esublished  the  yearly  wages  of  a  chief  hind,  or  shepherd, 
at  £1  4s.,  with  food  ;  and  those  of  a  common  servant  in  husbandry^ 
at  but  18s.  4d.«  with  meat  and  drink.  These  prices  he  says  were 
established  by  law  as  the  maximum  prices  which  could  be  demanded 
by  laborers,  and  he  thinks  them  above  the  average  rate  of  wages 
paid  at  those  periods.  In  a  note  it  is  said,  "In  the  Arcbaeologiat 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  281.^  we  have  a  bailiff's  account  of  expenses  in  1387, 
where  it  appears  that  a  ploughman  had  6d.  per  week,  and  5s.  a 

Cur  in  addition,  with  an  allowance  of  diet,  which  seems  to  have 
n  only  pottage. 

Taking  these  prices,  stating  their  amount  in  money  of  the  present 
time,  ana  their  comparative  amount,  taking  the  amount  of  circulating 
money  into  consideration,  and  the  result  is  as  follows : 

Prioe  9lttad.  Price  in  insn^  of  Coapandve 
the  present  tune,    price. 

B.    d. 

Rent  of  land  per  acre, 

Wheal  per  quarter. 

Sheep, 

Oxen^ 

Meat  per  lb. 

Raapers  per  day  in  1350,  with- 
out bofird; . 
By  sUtute  of  1844, 

Reapers  per  day  without  boad, 

Laborers  in  building  per  day, 

Shepherds  per  year,  11 

Farm  labourers  do 

Ploughnan  per  week  in  1387, 

The  comparative  condition  of  ihe  laboring  classes  in  thefaurieenik 

and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Sec  26.  All  these  facts  show,  that  the  comparative  amount  of  the 
rent  of  land  and  the  wages  of  laborers,  was  much  lower  than  any  of 
the  products  of  labor,  when  we  compare  them  with  present  prices. 
This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  at  that  early  age, 
the  physical  sciences,  mechanic  arts,  and  the  standard  of  agricnlture, 
wete  in  so  low  and  rude  a  condition,  and  agricultural  implements  d 
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SO  rode  a  eharactdr,  that  labor  was  not  very  productive ;  and  that  it 
then  required  about  three  times  as  much  labor  to  cultivate  agricul- 
tural products,  and  even  to  raise  animals  in  that  cold  climate,  as  i« 
now  required.  Even  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  of  the  present  day, 
need  not  envy  the  lot  and  condition  of  their  anceaters^  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  18th  century.  The  comparative  price  of  common  agri* 
cultural  labor  per  annum,  was  then  about  $30  to  $40 ;  now  it  m 
from*three  to  four  times  as  much.  Then  they  lived  on  bread  made 
of  rye«  barly  and  oats,  with  pottage,  and  a  little  coarse  meat ;  now 
they  live  mostly,  and  the  madhfacturing  laborers  entirely  on  wheat 
bread  ;  and  the  latter  have  an  abundance  of  meat,  good  clothing  and 
comfortable  dwellings;  and  their  earnings  are  generally  so  great  as 
to  furnish  the  means  to  gratify,  and  in  their  present  ignorant  state, 
tempts  them  to  indulge  in,  frequent  dissipation.  These  facts  and 
results  are  confirmed  not  only  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jacob  and  Mr* 
McCullocb,  but  by  numerous  other  British  writers. 

Table  of  prices  in  the  sixteenth  century, 

Ssc.  2f7.  Many  facts  in  relation  to  prices  in  England  during  the 
10th  century,  taken  from  Sir  Frederick  Bdens  tables,  are  publishad 
in  Chap.  VII,  of  Book  VI,  of  the  Pictorial  History  of  England^  fron 
which  the  following  are  extracted  and  the  price  in  money  of  the  pre* 
sent  time,  and  also  the  comparative  price  added. 


Price  stated. 

Price  in  money    Cctn. 

of  pnuat  timei.  piior: 

Y«ar. 

a. 

d. 

8.      d. 

Maoona  wages  per  day, 

1500 

0 

4 

0    6) 

$0  47 

do     allowed  for  diet, 

(( 

2 

3i 

23 

.  do      wages  per  day, 

1575 

1 

0 

1       k 

43 

Qouiepainters      do 

cc 

1 

0 

1       1 

43 

Coounon  laborers  per  day, 

8 

8J 

2S 

Ditchers  and  bedgeis  do 

1590 

4 

4i 

13 

Gardner                      do 

4( 

6 

6i 

20 

Pigeons  per  dozen, 

1500 

4 

6f 

47 

Eggs  per  hundred, 

cc 

6a7 

11 

77 

Chickens, 

(C 

1 

H 

12 

A  goose, 

(( 

da4 

5} 

40 

A  wether  undipped. 

«c 

1 

8 

2    9 

2  31 

An  ewe  unclippM, 

CI 

1 

1 

1  10 

1  54 

A  lamb. 

c< 

6 

10 

70 

An  ox. 

cc 

11 

8 

19    5 

16  31 

A  heifer. 

(C 

9 

0 

15     0 

12  60 

A  fat  cow. 

1589 

60 

0 

62    0 

22  00 

A  milch  cow, 

cc 

38 

4 

34    5 

12  40 

A  fat  goose, 

cc 

1  to  14d. 

1     2 

42 

A  turkey. 

•    cc 

1 

4 

1     4i 

50 

Pigeons  per  dozen. 

1590 

1 

0 

1       i 

38 

Butter  per  lb., 

cc 

4 

41 

12i 

Beef  per  stone  of  141bs., 

1597 

1 

llto26d.  2     1 

66 

OM  PJLICM. 

Piice  m  money    Cms. 
Price  stated,    of  present  time,   prices 
Tear.  a,    d.  s,    d. 

Cheese  per  lb.,  1797  3  31  81 

Sugar  per  lb.,  "  14  1     4i  48 

StocklogB  per  pair,  152^  2    4  3  11  2  80 

Shoes  per  pair»  "  14  2    7  1  86 

Stockings  per  pair,  1590  2    8  2     9  1  00 

Silk  stockings,  >'        jCl  18     0    £l  19    4         14  10 

Mens  shoes,  "  16  16)  56 

Gun  powder  per  lb.,  '*  14  1     4i  50 

Paper  per  quire,  1570  3  3i  11 

Candles  per  lb.,  1578  3}  3}  II 

A  shirt,  1589  18  18!  68 

Soap  per  lb.,  "  8  8i  25 

Coals  per  caldron,  1590  9    0  9     3i         3  86 

Master  mason  per  day,        1601  12  12  32 

Common  laborer  do  '*  10  10  26 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  comparative  price  of  labor  was  still  lower 
in  the  16th  century,  than  it  was  duriag  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies ;  while  the  comparative  prices  of  food  and  clothing  were  quite 
m  high,  if  not  higher.  In  fact  labor  was  not  very  productive  and 
there  was  no  great  demand  for  it,  until  the  improvement  of  the  steam 
engine  and  the  invention  and  introduction  of  the  Spinning  Jenny  and 
other  machinery,  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  ;  and  as  popula- 
tion increased,  the  demand  for  provisions  and  all  the  comforts  of  life 
increased  also,  and  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  seemed  to 
be  more  and  more  depressed.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  retrograde 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  all  agricultural  countries,  which 
have  but  little  manufacturing  industry.  England  in  the  16th  centu- 
ry, and  Ireland  at  the  present  time  are  not  solitary  instances.  Were 
it  not  for  the  warmth  of  the  climate,  the  suffering  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  would  be  as  great  in  Italy  as  it  is  in  Ireland. 
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Off  MltW. 

The  namber  of  inisates  of  the  hoepital  in  1880,  is  stated  to  have 
been  2,710.  The  quaQtities  of  provisioDs  consaraed  must  have  been 
large,  and  the  prices  wholesale,  not  retail  prices ;  but  as  it  is  located 
only  five  miles  froin  London  where  provisions  and  labor  are  the 
hfgbtet  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  prices  may  be  regarded  as 
about  equal  to  the  average  of  retail  prices  throughout  the  island  of 
Qreat  Britain.  A  chaldron  of  coals,  (36  bushels,)  generall}r  weighs 
about  3,000  lbs.  or  nearly  27  cwt  gross ;  and  is  equal  to  nearly  two 
cords  of  hard  wood,  of  average  quality. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  1730,  was  aboyt 
7,200,000,  and  in  1830,  about  16,200,000  ;  so  that  dufing  the  cen- 
tury, the  demand  for  provisions  more  than  doubled,  and  the  supply 
of. laborers  more  than  doubled;  and  though  the  comparative  prices 
of  provisions  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  doubled 
also ;  yet  the  demand  for  labor  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  la- 
borers, and  the  eomparative  wages  of  carpenters  and  masons  increas- 
ed nearly  three  fold  during  the  century.  It  should  be  remarked  also, 
that  Inost  kinds  of  clothing,  coal  for  fuel,  and  salt,  declined  in  price 
during  this  period,  so  that  on  the  whole,  the  waees  of  labor  would 
command  about  twice  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  in  the  aggre- 
gate in  1830,  as  they  would  in  1730. 

.  An  account  of  the  prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  furnished  to  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Chelsea,  (England,)  for  the  undermentioned  years  : 

1730.      1731.      173S.      1791.      1799.     1798. 

Beef  and  mutton  per  lb. 

dieese^er  Ib.^ 

Butter     do 

Peas  per  bushel, 

Oat  meal  per  bushel, 

Salt  per  bushel, 

Beer  per  bbl., 

Opal  per  chaldron,        1M2  2  1 12  2  1 12  2  1  19  0  1  19  2  1 19  0 

These  prices,  the  reader  will  observe,  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  contract  prices  at  the  Greenwich  Hospital,  but  the  quantities  to 
be.  supplied  were  much  smaller,  the  number  of  inmates  in  1838 
amounting  to  639,  or  less  than  one-fifth  part  as  many  as  at  the 
Qreenwich  Hospital. 

Exports  from  London  to  Prance^  and  prices  of  the  same  in  1751. 

Sic.  29.  An  account  of  the  export  of  certain  articles  from  tbs 

e'^rt  of  London  to  France,  during  the  year  1751,  and  the  Custom 
ouse  value  of  the  same,  which  was  the  official  value  fixed  in  the 
year  1696.     See  Lex.  Mercatoria,  515  to  520. 

Quantity.        Price.  Total  value. 

Brass,  wrought,  cwt.^  550 

Copper*               do  50 

Iron,  tons,  25 

Cast  iron  do  741 

Iron,  V   '  2 


s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

«.    d. 

«.  d. 

«.    d. 

0  3} 

0  3} 

0  31 

0  4} 

0  4i 

0  4i 

0  31 

0  31 

0  31 

0  4} 

0  5 

0  5i 

0  6i 

0  6i 

0  6} 

0  7 

0  7 

0  7 

3  6i 

4  0 

3  6 

4  6 

4  6 

46 

3  6i 

4  6 

3  6 

6  8 

6  8 

6S 

2  0 

2  0 

5  6 

6  0 

6  0 

60 

8  0 

8  0 

8  0 

12  0 

12  0 

12  0 

L     s. 

d.                L 

t. 

d. 

8    0 

0           4,400 

0 

0 

5    0 

0              275 

0 

0 

12  10 

0  to  17R  375 

0 

0 

12  10 

0              894 

0 

0 

14     0 

0tol8       32 

0 

0 

ONm^Kk 


Irop,  wronghtt  Hml, 
Lead,  cwt» 
Shot     do 
Tin      do 
'  Gunpowder^  lbs;. 
Coals,  chaldrons, 
Earthen  ware,  pieces, 
Glass,  do 

Stone  ware,        do 
Butter,  firkins. 
Cheese,  cwts.. 
Coffee,  lbs., 
Rice,  lbs.. 
Pepper,  lbs., 
Pimento,  lbs.. 
Raisins,  lb&. 
Tobacco,  lbs., 
Beans,  qrs., 
Wheat,  qrs., 
Wheat  meal,  qrs., 
Barly,  qrs., 
Rye,  qrs., 
Oats,  qrs., 
Cloths,  long, 

do      short, 
Prize,  yds., 
Flannel,  yds., 
Linen,  yds., 

do    ells, 
Diaper,  yds., 
Wool,  sheeps,  lbs., 

do    lambs,  lbs., 
Shoes,  doz.  prs.. 
Hats,  doz., 
Cordage,  tons, 
Hemp,  cwt.. 


e,184 

1,882 

605 

606 

dOO 

42 

17,800 

7,200 

200 

530 

32 

14,896 

632,464 

219,699 

56,459 

1,120 

3,270,688 

1,765 

57,380 

15,082 

410 

5,200 

200 

556 

81 

250 

1,780 

3,000 

19,100 

210 

26,988 

250 

280 

10 

ISO 

758 


2  0 
0  12 
0  14 

3  15 
0    0 


0  prcwt«  IM 
i  1,108 

0  428 

0  2,272 

7to7id       24 


10.  8 
17  11 
10  ,0 
10  0 
2    2 


5 

0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
1 
0 
0 
1 


1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
nearly, 

0  0 

1  1 
1  4 
1  16 
0  15 
0  13 
0  10 

10  0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

1 

8 
2 
0 
0 

8i 


52 

74 

240 

1 

530 

40 

1,250 


10 
3 
0 

18 
0 
0 


2  a  21  5,435 


11 
0 
8} 
3 

0 


10,060 

2,822 

12 

40,883 
1,353 


to34s.    83,201 
to51s.     32,804 


0 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


0  10 
2  10 

1  5 
0  17 


0 
tol5s. 
tol56. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 
to22is. 


307 

3,640 

125 

5,560 

648 

20 

86 

200 

1,591 

14 

2,698 

18 

140 

25 

3,250 

748 


0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 


15  6 

4  9^ 

10  9 

19  0 

10  0 

12  0 


5 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

10 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

16 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total,  £272,199  16  lO 

Amonff  the  imports  from  France  into  London  the  same  year,  1751, 

are  stated  the  following  articles : 


Cambrieks,  sup.  half  pieces,  20,506 

Cotton  yarn,  Iba.,  896 

Thread,  lbs.,  8,601 

Twist,  doz.,  252 

Linen,  eU%  6,581 

Iron,  tone,  11 

lodigo,  lbs.,  657,441 


L     9. 

1  0 
0  1 
0  15 
0  10 
0  1 
12  10 


0 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 


I.  #.  d. 

20,506  0  0 

67  4  0 

2,715  15  0 

126  0  0 


0    2    6 


648    8 

188    0 

82,180 


Eggs,  6,000  at    0    2  per  100  6 

lewitsorPeruTianbvk,lbe.,  5,000       0    4    6  U25 


2 
0 
0 


4 
0 

0' 


89  onf-mittB. 

FWd  iihe  ftMgoing  acdCmnt,  I  itkttr  that  the  officiai  i/w^o6  of  pig 
](rbn  ib  £11^  lOs.  peir  ton  ;  of  common  bar  iron,  £15  per  ton  ;  cmT 
bblt  fernd  tod  iron,  £17  lOs. ;  and  of  wrought  iron  made  into  chain 
dhbli^  anchors,  &o.,  £40  per  ton.  The  prices  of  all  the  articles 
teteld  in  the  aboTe  table  may  be  mogarded  as  their  true  official  valne 
M  tb^  present  time,  and  as  their  average  market  value  in  Great 
Britain  in  1696,  (when  the  standard  of  official  valuea  was  adopted,) 
And  during  the  four  or  five  next  preceding  years.  In  this  view,  it 
m  exceedingly  important  in  aiding  the  inquirer  to  institute  a  com- 
parisbn  between  the  prices  of  articles  at  the  present  time,  and  their 
ptiGbB  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 

Mr.  Baine,  in  his  history  of  the  Cottdn  Manufacture,  p.  351,  gives 
the  officuil  valuation  of  cotton  goods,  aqd  their  average  declared  or 
market  value  in  1820  as  follows  : 


Orricui.  Valub. 

Vftlae  in  Eag]i$h 
money. 

in  dolUn  Aveaf«x«lfa 
.and  cu.     of  oHirkec  v&L 

I      ».      d. 

L  s.    d. 

0     18 

•0  so 

0  0     6 

0     16 

86 

0  0    8} 

0     1     8 

40 

0  0     71 

0     1  10 

44 

0  0     0{ 

0     18 

30 

0  0    8} 

0    2    6 

60 

0  0  101 

0    0    8 

16 

0  0     8 

0  10    0 

2  40 

0  8    2i 

0    2     6 

60 

0  0  Hi 

0    4    0 

96 

0  s   n 

lb     0     0 

48  00 

7  5     0 

Calicoes,  white  or  plain  per  yard, 

do  printed  or  checked  do 
Muslins,  white  or  plain,        do 

do  printed  or  checked  do 
Cot  and  linen  cloth,  mixed  do 
F^ustians,  velvets,  &c.,  do 

Lace  and  patent  net  do 

Counterpanes  each. 
Stockings  per  pair, 
Cottbh  sewing  thread  pei-  lb., 
Cotton  twist  and  yam  per  112  lbs. 

The  £10  per  112  lbs.  foi*  twist  and  yarn  is  equivalent  to  nearly 
is.  did.  or  48  cents  per  pound.  These  are  the  only  data  I  have  met 
with  of  the  standard  adopted  in  1696  fixing  the  official  value  of  goods. 
l*hey  shpw  the  value  of  cotton  and  linen  cloths  about  the  same — that 
i^  lii^en  Is.  4d.  per  yard,  plain' cotton  calicoes,  muslins,  shirtiiig^ 
sheelings,  &c..  Is.  8d. ;  printed,  dVed  or  colored.  Is.  6d.,  and  flannel 
made  of  wool  only  Is.  per  yard.  They  show  also  the  effect  of  supply 
and  demand  on  prices.  *  The  prices  of  cotton  yarn  per  lb.  indicate 
thfit.raw  cotton  must  have  been  much  cheaper  at  that  time,  (1696,) 
when  the  demand  for  it  in  Europe  was  yery  trifling,  than  it  was  in 
1780,  when  the  demand  was  about  five  times  as  great  as  at  the  former 
period.  The  cotton  is  said  to  waste  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding 
i^^viiig  and  spinning,  about  H  oz.  in  a  pound*  and  that  14)0  pomids  of 
ddttoki  will  make  onfy  aboat  90  pounds  of  yarn  ;  and. in  Massaoha- 
itttts^'.en.4loat8e  cotton,  the  waste  is  estimated  at  11  lbs.  in  10ft.  If 
tbe  yarn^  was  wortkr  oftly  Is.  9id.  per  lb.,  the  yarn  spun  out  of  d 
{riauoid  of  cotton  wae  worth  less  thaii  Is.  7  id.  Both  the  ooHon  aad 
the  dottcttt  Jrarn  were  mostly  impi^fted  from  India,  where  the  yarn 
i(NBs  ttputt-b^  femaled,  whose  labor  Idas  only  2d.,  or  4  cents  per  ddy.. 
Ftirhiipe  the  value  of  the  cettoD  might  have  been  estimated  higher 
tban  the*  fafbAr  of  spitming  it  even  on  a  om  tfasad  wfaeah    Call  the 


oMton  lOd.  per  lb.,  and  it  woald  leave  but  Sid-  for  apiDBlng ;  end 
flvea  tbia  price  is  less  ttiiui  half  the  average  price  of  cation  bt  En^ 
UikI  in  1780,  which  is  slated  by  Mr.  Baine  at  about  22d.  per  pouna. 
The  probakHlity  is,  that  none  but  every  inferior  quality  of  cotton  woe 
■pun  as  ectrlj  as  1696,  for  sale  in  yarn,  ae  the  official  value  of  cotton 
aewing  thread  is  slated  al  48.  per  lb.,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  ae 
eolton  yarn. 

StaUtaent  of  the  Official  and  Declared  Votuet  of  the  leading  artielet 

Exported  jrom  Great  Britain  in  1832  and  1B34. 

Sic.  30.  Account  of  the  official  and  also  the  declared  or  marliet 

value  of  the  British  and  Irish  products  and  manuractures  exported 

frotn  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  years  1682  and  1984,  to  which 

I  have  added  the  per  cent  which  (he  declared  value  bears  lo  the  o&- 

cial  value,  and  uleo  the  comparative  per  cent  which  the  declared  or 

market  value  bears  to  the  official  value  on  taking  into  consideration 

the  amount  of  money  in  circulation,  al  each  period,  as  estimated,  aDta 

sec  4.     See  Ist  Murray's  Bncyclopffidia  of  Geography,  461. 

Ik  1832.  Ib  1834. 


WKlan  uid  WMUed  fin, 

Bnn  BDil  rapper  maouriclaKi, 

BaidmH  uhI  csUerr, 

Inn  uhI  itetJ,  wrougKl  ind  mvisiifhl, 

^i.  wtHicbl  mDl  unvisuhl. 

B^fBi  aaitm, 


This  table  shows  the  trifling  exports  from  Ireland,  compared  witb 
the  exports  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  how  small  the  productive  indue- 
try  available  to  export,  of  the  former,  compared  with  the  latter; 
though  large  quantities  of  grain  and  provisions  and  some  linen  cloths 
are  annually  exported  from  faraishiug  Ireland,  lo  luxurious  Britain, 
not  taken  into  the  above  account. 

^y  comparing  the  articles  in  the  foregoing  table  and  the  per  cent 
which  their  declared  or  market  value  bears  to  the  official  value  of 
the  samo  articles  as  stated  in  section  29,  the  reader  can  calculate  not 
only  the  variations  in  price,  the  rise  in  many  cases,  as  well  as  the 
fall  in  others,  but  be  can  also  calculate  the  average  Custom  House 
price  per  yard,  pound,  ton,  &c.,  of  many  of  the  articles.  It  shows 
many  curious  facts.  Hardware  and  cutlery  have  advanced  in  price 
about  6D  per  cent,  while  iron,  which  constitutes  the  principal  mate- 
rial of  which  they  are  made,  has  fallen  50  per  cent.    See  sec  85  of 


Z&  ON  FUCM. 

this  chapter.    The  compamtive  price  of  cotten  yam  was  bat  15  par 

cent  lower  in  1832  than  ia  1696  ;  though  the  price  of  cotton  as  I 
have  estimated  it  in  sec.  20,  was  probably  lOd.  per  lb.  in  1696  and  only 
about  6id.  duty  paid,  in  1832  ;  and  the  process  of  picking*  carding, 
roving  and  spinning  by  machinery,  enabled  a  given  number  of  per- 
sons to  produce  at  least  30  times  as  many  pounds  of  yarn  at  the 
latter  as  they  could  at  the  former  period.  Similar  remarks  may  be 
applied  to  woolen  and  linen  yarn,  both  of  which  are  spun  and  mostly 
wove  also  by  machinery.  One  person  can  tend  two  or  three  power 
looms,  and  weave  ten  or  twelve  times  as  much  as  in  the  old  fashioned 
hand  looms,  before  the  introduction  of  the  fly-shuttle,  which  was  as 
late  as  1738.  These  facts  show  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  decline  in  the  prices  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen  and  silk  goods,  and 
also  in  hardware  and  cutlery  and  the  metals  generally,  ana  the  dimi- 
nution of  labor  required  to  produce  them,  by  means  of  the  invention, 
introduction  and  improvement  in  machinery  during  the  last  century; 
and  that  though  wages  have  increased,  yet  the  profits  of  manufac- 
turers in  England  must  have  increased  also,  most  enormously. 

The  labor  saved  in  cleaning,  picking,  carding,  roving  and  spin- 
ning cotton  into  yarn  by  means  of  machinery,  must  be  at  least  96 
per  cent,  while  the  saving  in  weaving  is  only  from  87i  to  90  per 
cent ;  and  yet  the  decline  in  the  comparative  price  of  woven  fabricks 
up  to  1632  was  about  59  per  cent,  while  it  was  only  15  per  cent  on 
cotton  yarn.  This  shows  the  effect  of  American  competition  in 
woven  fabrics.  While  the  British  manufacturers  must  compete  with 
the  Americans  in  the  sale  of  cotton  cloths,  they  supply  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  cotton  yarn  without  a  competitor ;  and  as  Ger- 
iiiany»  Russia,  and  all  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe  are  but  little 
advanced  in  manufacturing,  have  but  few  manufacturers,  and  skill- 
ful  workmen,  and  very  little  machinery,  or  capital  invested  in  spin- 
ning cotton,  and  manufactures  are  mostly  of  a  domestic  character, 
fitmilies  find  it  cheaper  to  buy  cotton  yarn  at  high  prices,  and  to 
weave  it  themselves,  than  to  buy  the  cloth  already  woven. 

The  British  exports  in  1845  of  plain  or  white  calicoes,  shirting 
and  sheetings,  which  come  into  competition  with  American  goods, 
amounted  to  613,138,645  yards,  at  the  declared  value  of  £8,302,919. 
The  weiffht  of  cotton  yarn  reported  as  exported  in  those  goods 
amounted  to  146,897,796  pounds,  at  an  average  value  of  only  Is. 
lid.  The  same  year,  the  cotton  yarn  exported,  exclusive  of  thread, 
amounted  to  131,937,935  pounds,  valued  at  £6,596,897  sterling, 
equal  to  Is.  per  pound  of  yarn.  On  comparing  the  number  of  yaidi 
exported  with  the  pounds  of  yarn  contained  in  them,  it  appears  that 
each  pound  of  yarn  was  made  into  nearly  4i  yards  of  cloth*;  and 
this  4^  yards  of  cloth  is  sold,  in  consequence  of  American  competi- 
tion, at  only  lid.  or  three  cents  more  than  a  pound  of  yarn  ;  so  that 
the  only  compensation  the  manufacturer  got  for  weaving  it,  (if  the 
yam  was  sold  at  fair  prices,)  was  lid.  for  4}  yards,  or  a  little  over 
Id.  sterling,  or  i  a  cent  per  yard.  If  the  cloth  was  sold  at  a  fair 
profit,  the  profits  on  the  yarn  must  have  been  very  great. 


qgktal  and  Declared  Value  of  Britith  Etjmit  amtuallg  from  n&B 
to  1846,  and  the  amount  to  the  V.  Stales  since  IS2\. 
Sec.  31.  Account  of  the  Official  and  Declared  orreal  valub 
orBritisli  and  Irish  products  and  monuractures  exported  from  GreBl 
Britain,  during  the  followiag  years  ;  together  with  the  proportion 
per  cent  thai  the  declared  or  real  value  bears  to  the  oiScial  value; 
and,  also,  the  comparative  per  cenl.  See  McCulloch's  Statistics,  II, 
p.  17. 
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The  oon^aratiTe  per  cent  in  section  81  indicates  the  per  caot  of 

proportion  which  the  declared  or  market  value  of  British  exports 
would  have  borne  to  their  official  va^ue,  if  the  amount  of  circa]atii|ff 
money  had  been  the  same  for  each  person  from  1798  to  1845,  ssI 
have  estimated  it  at,  in  1696,  when  the  standard  of  official  valuatioo 
was  adopted,  (that  is  about  $9  50,)  all  other  causes  affecting  prices 
remaining  as  they  have ;  vide  ante  sec.  4,  of  this  chapter.  The 
difference  between  the  per  cent  and  the  comparative  per  cent,  indi- 
cates the  ratio  which  the  increase  of  money  in  circulation  daring  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  and  the  inflated  paper  money  cur- 
rency in  Europe  from  1797  to  1820,  and  its  decrease  since,  has 
affected  prices.  The  reader  should  therefore  look  to  the  comparative 
per  cent  as  the  true  test  of  variation  of  prices  by  reason  of  osw 
inventions,  improvements  in  machinery,  variations  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  all  other  causes,  e.xcept  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
circulating  money  in  proportion  to  the  population. 

As  remarked  in  section  80,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  decline  of 
prices  bears  no  proportion  to  the  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  nm* 
chinery ;  and  that  labor  not  only  advanced  in  price,  but  the  main 
cause  of  its  advance  was  its  greater  productiveness,  and  the  larger 
profits  realized  by  the  manufacturer,  which  induced  greater  numben 
to  engage  in  mining  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  by  their  oom* 
petition  for  laborers,  raised  the  price  of  labor.  All  the  most  important 
inventions  for  carding  and  spinning  by  machinery  were  invented 
between  the  years  1767  and  1785,  and  ware  generally  in  use  in 
Great  Britain  before  the  year  1790.     The  power  loom  was  invented 
by  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  1785,  but  was  of  comparatively  little  value 
until  it  was  improved  by  Horrock  and  Radclife  in  1808  and  1804y 
when  it  soon  came  into  general  use  in  Great  Britain ;  though  it  was 
not  introduced  into  the  LFnited  States  until  1815,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  at  a  still  later  period.     Nearly  all  the  improvements  in 
mining,  smelting  the  metojs,  working  in  them,  and  mapufacturing 
hardware,  were  also  invented  before  the  year  1790,  and  were  im 
general  use  in  Great  Britain  before  the  year  1800. 
.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  saving  of  labor  by  means  of  all  the 
inventions  and  improvements  made  in  manufacturing  during  the  18tb 
teentury,  and  though  most  of  them  had  been  in  general  use  in  Great 
Britain  from  ten  to  fifty  years  prior  to  the  peace  of  1815^  yet  mannp 
factures  of  all  kinds,  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tables  and  aectioii 
80,  wejre.  muc^<  higher,  and  generally  from  20  to  50  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  before  the  invention  of  this  labor  saving  machinery. 
In  fact,  prices  did  not  give  way  at  all,  until  a(\er  the  establishmsBt 
of  Napoleon's  continental  system,  and  the  American  embargo  and 
noxi«intercouiBe  acts ;  which,  in  a  measuret  shut  out  British  goodi 
fVom  the  United  States  and  from  the  roost  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  thereby  made  the  denr^and  for  them  much  less  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  whereby  the  supply  increased  faster  than  the  de* 
roand*  and  prices  declined  a  trifle  from  1806  to  1814.     But  it  was 
not  until  afler  the  general  peace,  that  the  British  manufacturers  put 


tmrmrB.i^  ike.  VmM  BiMa$,  and  lAs  «miIum«  ^  JSWifis,  wmA  ^ 
i^lBmk iimti'd»mif  dn»e  ihemimi  cf  their  emt.mtake^jmKd  ikuB  iv 
^ntMsd  io  momofolixe  ihemtrkeU  ofihsvforHiaitkani  a  eonipeHMr** 
.  Heir  could  Mr«  -Ricaitb  or  Hr,  Wayland'tapkiiii'thaia  DbMb  and 
aialte  than  ocnrateDt  with  their  theory  of' prices  ;>  which  ^asBunm 
tlut  the  coat  .ftkid:  the  aTarage-  piioo  of  overy  -cominodity,  (tfedihig  %, 
•erits  of  .years  iintoroonsideratioB,)  isia  pfopottioD  to  tha^aittoiist 'af 
labor  mqwed.to  produeo  a&d  bfing-itto  market. 

The  fidtwh  manufiiotarers  hy  assoaiatioos,  eonventioiiaiaildQoo* 
naotioeal  atiangeinants  ^  priees'  among  theaisalves,  kapA  np'priiiap 
natii  feeeigo  compatitxm  forced  them  to  eome  down ;  and  idien  th<ly^ 
6001  necesnty^  nadtiaedthe  prices  of  their  products^  in 
B&io  cmders^i  their  nefghbora,  aiid  thereby  maiiitaiiiir  their  ai 
in  foreign .  loarketa.  in  itruth,  though  prices  ware  aflfeieted  sotiiit  b^ 
the  tariff  of  the  United  Slates  of  ld24t  y^ttbey  deoliaed  very^nmderfc 
atelf,  MtiL  the  adoptioa  of  the  tariff  of  I8ft8f  and  the  Mill  tnpre 
atangenl  4ariffiiin  Fiafioav  Ruesia,  Praaua,  and^oearly  all  the  Norths 
cni  salions  of  Eorope  just  before  that  time,  which  placed  their 
mwBiectnree  (Otck  a  firm  baast  aikl  eoaiilod  their  oienttlactxireiis  (e 
eompele  sueoesi&illy  io  their  own  domeade  marloeCav  with  BrMeh 
foodi.  When  compedtion  was  lAius  raised  op  on  every  aide  of.'6re4t 
Britain,  their  iabridM,  except  eotkm  yam,  wereaknoat  driiwftout  ef 
ttie  Iforth^ef  fiurope,  and  the  oonsomptioii  of  Uiem  imidi  cbeolsed  in 
the  tfnited  Staleaiby  nEieens  of  the  increase  of  otir  own  prodnoliea 
aadet  the  fostering  influence  of  the  tariff  of  1S98  ;  the  supply  ef 
iBiitish  fnanufactnrsa  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  demahd  fbr 
them;  and  the  ioeoessary  consequence  was,  that  prices  sank  rapidly 
from  18^  till  1888.  % 

•  The  conpimnise  act  ef  1638,  shook. the  cevfidence  of  Ainerican 
eapitalista  in.  the  etability  of  our  legislation  and  the  safety  of  maha* 
AotnriBg,  and  very  little  fnore  capital  aitas  iaveated  in  manv^facturee; 
end  in  eonaequenee  of  the  Miermoos  increase  of  baalBs  and  papd^ 
money 9  and  the  nuunia  for  speculation  thereby  produced^  and  ibstere^ 
by  means  of  the^^vemment  fiipds  being  loaned  freely  by  the  direc- 
taomi  ofi  li^ '  Seoitetary  of  the  Treasury  to  speculators  as  weii'  as 
hnainess  asea,  not  only  the  prices  of  products,  but  of  labor  also,  ad- 
vaneed  rapidly,  which  oontrabuted  to  render  manufacturing  less 
prefitable  to  capitalistst  and  thereby  checked  its  growth. 

Public  records  show  that  there  was  ap  inorease  of  paper  money  in 
fiaeat  Britain  from  3^0  to  1886  inclusive ;  and  yet  Sritidi  maiMi- 
factorers  took  advantage  of  tbeae  leoaLeaaseB  in  our  country,  and  the 
inereaaed  desDond  fiM*  their  products  .oonseifoent  thereupon,  4din- 
eraaee  the  price  of  all  their  exports,  and  to  sell  UienJatthe-aggve- 
Mde  At  neaely  oiie^ighth  higher  in  118186^  than  they  did  in  1883. 
iinre  is  clear  :evtdenoe  iA»at  inere  local  oauaes  m&oted  materially 
liie  nwrketB  of  the  whole  commercial  worM  ;  and  dt  sbowsbow  seb- 
ailiTe  ihe  niarififsls  are,  and  how' quickly  affected  a]id!pf5icea<7Bi8ed<fay 
Atieompantively-slight  ineveasein  the  demuid  {jMr  goods.    T*ha^^ 
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ike^VKvmniA'deamai  forthem^hi  the  Uniltd  StMes^  is  mftdeyiMliwCi^ 
alear  by '  the  ibrdgoiog'  table*    On  cofltipari&g  tbe  toUd^kclHFed  vml^e 
ofArilvb  exports  from  year  to.  year,  ftom  183710^1646,  wkb  the 
amoaiHi  iexfK>rte^  1o  the  United  States  duringthe  same  yeai%  the 
Mader  will  peroBive  that  the  exports  to  all  oouotries  except  tbe  Um^ 
led^^tfertBb  jncreasad  with  great  regularity  ehoot  a  milHonaBwudl^y 
tsidiibntvecy  little  fluctuation  in  ainoont ;  and  that  nea/ly  ali  tha 
fluctuations  in  the  whole  ei  ports  to  all  the  worid,  from  a  regisisLr 
annual  iDorease^  arose  from  tke  great  flootuatioos  in  tiie  amowit  ex- 
fvoiited  to  the' United. States.     The  average  amount  exported «n«i» 
ally:  to  th^.. United'  States  durmg  five  yeafs  from  i8&0  to.  18M 
tfibliurive, vwas  •only  X7»0I&,788.;  while  the  aaaoont  in  1886  use 
Mwrdased  to  over  ten  aad  an  half  miilion  pounds  sterliogy  and  in 
1836  lo  £12,425,605.     This  enormously  increased  demand  for  Brit^ 
isfai' goods,  equal  in  amount  to  nearly  five  millioa  pounds  over  ODa» 
mgbth:t)art  the  usual  amount  of  goods  annually  expoited«  was8id&» 
aient.to  'raise  the*  price  of  goods  one^gbthipiBurt,  as  shown  by  tii* 
table. .  These  heavy  imports  of  British  goods  into  the  United  States 
in  li88&'ana:  1886,  involved  the  country  in^debt,  caused  sn  aiami, 
Aadtiisuspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  sprhug  of  1837,  and  sank 
Ibe  eKporU  of  British  goods  to  the  United  States  tit  1837  to  £4,M6«-* 
'fi26v»aAd  again  depressed  the  price  of  goods  nearly  to  the  price  of 
iBB8;;>  ahd'tiie  comparatively  small  imports,  again  in  1840  and  1842^ 
dttipingtbe  enibarrasd^  condition  of  the  Ujiited  States,  And  in  1848* 
'luid^rpur  Aew  'tariff,;  again  depressed  prices  irery  senaibly.    It  is  a 
little  Temarkable*  that  the  small  increase  t)f  exports  to  the  United 
States 'in  1839,  and  agiain  in  1841,  enabled  the  manufacturen  to  rally 
prices,  and  raise  them  very  conside(^ly  each  of  those  yeais. 
.    Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  relatiim  to  the  rise  in  the  price 
of  British  exports  in  1825.     I  am  unable  to  state  the  amount  of 
British  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  acooiding  to 
llM^ir  vaWtioiiv  and  have  therefore  given  the  gross  amoont  of  \m^ 
iports  Oom  Great  Britain,  and  all  her  colomes  and  dependencies;  aad 
•the  reader  will  see  thai  it  was  near  1}^  ten  million  Mlars  more  than 
46  ^Ds  either  in  1824  or- 1826,  and  over  eight  million  doHars  more 
4han  in  1823.  .This,  enormous  increase  in  1825,  consialed  altneal 
^entirely. of  products  of  cotton,  wooU  silk  andiron,  and  caused  giet 
speculations  in  Great  Britain,  in  those  commodities,  and  a  very  graal 
arise  in 'theit.  price;  much  greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  GustDia 
House  (Reports,  witicb  give  the  average  throtighthe  year,  and  not 
the.temponury  speculative  flaetnations. 

'  .r  These. faola^  (it  appears  to  me,)  ought  io  he  sufiicieat  to  satisfy  the 
-nsQst  strenuous  advocates  of  free  trade,  of  the  great  influence  which 
an -increased  erdimiitisbed  desMind  in  the  United  Statoe  for  British 
aiAd.  French  goods  has  upon  the  prices  of  such  goods ;  and  to  show 
4benv/hciw  an<  Amerioao  tariff,  by  increasing  the  supply  of  dooaeslia 
gOOds^  and  thereby  lesBeoing  the  demand  for  foreigii  goods,  moat 
(ithcfiaiairily»  end  by  the  ondiaary  operatianaof  the  laws  of  trade* 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  goods  throughout  the  commercial  world. 
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<« :.          1  yean            1780,  866,060 
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Bri^'sh  exports  of  linen  and  silk  manufactures. 
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•value.               value. 
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Official 
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Declared     Per 
▼aloe.          eent. 

rrew,    1 

£1,559,367 

£  1,452,667 

98 

£  161,§74 

£486,te2 

996 

1817, 

1,943,194 

1,708,682 

87 

152,784 

408,528 

«6t 

,  1818, 

2,153,809 

1,949,816 

90 

167,569 

499,175 

29T 

1819,' 

•  1,947,862 

1,891,245 

89 

126,809 

370,7W 

29T 

1820, 

1,935,186 

1,653,804 

85 

118,870 

874,114 

816 

-1821,- 

2,808,448 

1,991,466 

86 

186,402 

878,988 

274 

:  i««2,  ■ 

2,594,788 

2,192,772 

85 

141,007 

881,466    9re 

♦;iB2a, 

2,054,008 

•  2,095,574 

79 

141,820 

860,880 

M« 

'iIB24, 

•  •-8,288,408 

2,442,440 

74 

159,648 

442,582 

277 

1826, 

2,709,772 

2,180,705 

78 

150,815 

296,677 

i    ^^^ 

1826, 

2,056,760 

1,489,647 

74 

106,788 

168,468 

167 

'I82r7, 

4,808,081 

1,896,186 

67 

178,384 

286,092 

1B6 

*  1828, 

8,118,270 

2,000,088 

64 

178,871 

255,766 

148 

?  1620, 

*    8,008,894 

1,885,831 

68 

220,486 

267,192 

121 

::ifi8o, 

3,101,031 

1,926,256 

62 

435,045 

619,919 

116 

1881, 

3,662,945 

2,801,808 

68 

469,076 

678,360 

119 

1882, 

2,649,348 

1,655,478 

62 

476,509 

9IS9,808 

nl 

Exports  of  all  other  articles  of  British  produce. 


Official  Value. 

Deriared  valae-. 

Pcroasu 

1810, 

£9,551,805 

£14,840,600 

ite 

1817, 

9,080,144 

14,860,202 

l%9 

1818, 

10,878,844 

15,667,183 

160 

1810, 

8,185,186 

11,698,030 

141 

1020, 

8,073,768 

11,200,109 

ISO 

1821, 

8,716,068 

10,914,338 

IM 

1822, 

7,068,050 

9,879,468 

134 

1628^ 

8,206,201 

10,388)l7ii 

lis 

1824, 

8,396,467 

10,801,660 

164 

IfiSft^ 

8,167,812 

11,331,740 

187 

1826, 

7,932,880 

10,106,016 

isa 

1027, 

9,183,486 

11,484,807 

Its 

1828, 

9,586,118 

11,086,161 

liO 

1629, 

9,610,476    . 

11,008,468 

114 

1880, 

10,848,048 

11,061,768 

107 

1881, 

9,386,048 

11,308,864 

119 

1882, 

11,006,230 

11,040,767 

no 

untiit  dftdttOMi  from  Ihat  in  8ec.  31,  and  th&mcst  of  the  renrnvkar  m* 
that  sectioo  and  il»8M.  30,  apply  dcfuaUy  well  to  the  taMes  ift  thk., 
UiilbfrUifiately  1  am  uftaWelogrvetbtioffiaialafiddeclarad  lakw^lha 
difibrtfiit  kitlfdb'of  firitish  exports,  at  •aithei'  any  later,  or  any  eavliar' 
period  tiMk  i«  embraoad  in  ti^isBac^ont  and  in  aectJon  ttiirty.  It  ia^ 
OMM  mawifaat  that  tba  riaa  of  coitaa  in  the  Unitad  Btatas  from  an* 
aterago  ouatom  houae  price  of  that  exported  in  1824,  of  15  centa  paV' 
paand,  to  21  oenta  in  1626,  and  in  Bngland  from  8^  to  Hid.  caoaed' 
the  riia  in  the  prioa  of  cotton  goods  that  year.  By  referring  to  Sea ' 
99,  the  rMder  will  aee  that  the  official  price  of  cotton  ^arn  ia  ai«ta4'. 
to  be  about  It.  9U.  or  43  canto  per  pound,  and  the  official  price  iit 
ootion  i^  aop^oaed  to  be  about  lOd.  or  ^  canta  per  poand ;  and  oiif 
oainparfags  the  prieea  of  cotton,  with  the  per  cent  which  the  deelared* 
or  tnariret  value  of  ootton  yarn  bore  to  its  official  value,  the  readei** 
wilt  sea  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  oollon  wa6  much  greater,  thatt' 
itt  theprioea  of  yarn,  and  conaequently  there  was  oomjpiaratively 
Hctle  reduction  in  the  profits  of  s^Hnning.  t*or  inataace,  in  1814^ 
oottOQ  cost  88d.  or  56  cents  per  pound  in  England,  and  on  being'' 
spun  Mito  yart),  the  official  value  of  the  yarn  was  about  30  oants^i 
(that  fo  49  cents,  less  ten  per  cent  in  weight  for  waste,  ledSO  cents,)' 
and  the  declared  value  nearly  twice  and  a  half  as  much  or  about  &7 
cents,  leaving  about  41  cents  for  the  profits  of  spinning.  In  1820, 
cotton  cost  Hid.  or  23  cents,  and  the  price  of  yarn  39  per  cent 
abeve  the  89  cents,  ks  official  value,  equal  to  54}  cents,  take  out  the' 
cost  of  tb^ -cotton,  and  it  leaves  Sliicents  for  the  labor  and  profits  <5f 
spinning.  ■  In  1624  the  price  of  cotton  was  but  did,  or  17  cents,  when^ 
the  declat^d  value  of  yam  was  5  per  cent  above  its  official  valtr^,^ 
equal  to  over  41  cents,  which  left  ^  cents  for  the  cost  and  profks  ot^ 

Siinning.  In  1825  the  price  of  ootton  was  Hid.  or  23  cents, 'de*^ 
ared  value  of  yarn  10  per  cent  above  its  official  value  or  43  cents;  ^ 
which  left  but  20  cents  for  the  cost  and  profits  of  spinning,  or  four' 
cents  lees  tha»  the. previous  year. 

It  may  be  remarked  (that  while  ootton  yam  advanced  in  prioe  in. 
1M5.  fi^  per  oe»t,  equal  to  about  half  the  advance  on  oottonii  tn0: 
rise  lAcoiton  cloths  waa  less  than  one  per  cent ;  and  that  though  the 
dsolared  value  of  coUoa  yam  was  then  lien  per  cent  above  its  official  • 
value,  yet  the  daclarad  value  of  cotton -cloth  i^all  kinds  was  over  43. 
pdr  cent  below  their  official  value.  Tbosaare  remarkable  fa(^  nnd:' 
as  stAted  in  'Sec*  30,  they  show  the  ofiects  of  American  oompetitioB, 
abd  the  American  tariff  of  1824,  in  reducing  the  prjoe  of  oottoii> 
dothai  in  oonjbraat  with  the  high  priees'of  yam,  in  the  pi«di9otk>n  off 
whioh  ibr  market,  the  American  manufacturers  did  not  come  in  eon^ 
pelitian' wkh  the  British.  The  same  facta  may  also  be  remarked  of; 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton  goods  in  1836.  Though  (he  compro*- 
miaa  act  of  1633  had  effectually  cheeked  the  further  inoreaae  of 
American  manufaatures,  so  that  Amerioaa  competition  waa  Dot  sqf* 
daioBtly  atroBg  lo  prevent  tlie  rise  in  ootton  olotha  in  1835  4md  1836,, 
yet  the  per  ceni  of  the  advance  of  theix.deoUrfld.  valact  as  <the  r^adar : 


4f  ontm^aAp 

witt«0»f  JW$»jO«ly  bam  H  ta  S^li  wbil^  ttoadnuNe.in^bedtilw- 
%i  valiae.pf  ooltQu  yara,  (wbfiia  the  British  bad  do  Aoaeuriean  coio- 
pftlHioA  to  contend  with,)  w$a  fxorn  70  to  78  per  c^t* 
•  .Tbe  ooly  way  in  wbicb  our  tariff  ooukl  operate  to  rediioe  priowi 
had.tMsen,  by  ijicreaaiiieour  manufactures  and  doaieetic  products,  aod 
tbaceby  le^sepiog  tbe  oeouiiid  ior  Britifb  go^ ;  aud.  wbeiM3rar  the 
pcicaaof  cotton  have  been  high  a«  in  1825, 1835  and.  1836,  and  we  have- 
had  a  bloated  paper  curifenoy,  both  of  which  have  etimuiated  a  apirti 
of  apeQulation,  the  uniform  tendency  has  been  to  etwwulate  foreiga 
<)Mwa(ieroet  increase  our  importer  and  raise  the  prices  .of  ioipoited 
gDQW^    The  whole  aoAOuat  of  our  imports  annually  from  Great  Bri- 
tikin.  and  dependencies •  from  1921  to  1845  Are  totaled,  ante  Sec,  dU 
]»<coAnection  with  our  gross  imports  from  Qreat  Britain,  let  the  rear 
()er  give  attention  to  our  imports  of  cotUH^t  woolen  and  other  ^ooda»  itk 
iUhrwi  years ;  and  he,  will  find  th^apio^ntof  our  imports  apparent- 
If  bad  a  very  important  influence  upon  pjrjoes^.aod  that  when  ouc 
ioiporta  fff0v»  .very  largOi  causing  a  heavy  demand  in  the  foraigii 
qvirkettprjOiBS  advanced  ;  and  when  our  imports  were  comparatively 
aj9fiali«.  and  the  iocreased  demand  caused  thereby  comparatively  smaii, 
prioe&  pretty  uniformly  fell  off.     The  gross  amount  of  the  imports 
i^to  the  United  .States,  of  cotton,  woolen,  linen  and  silk  gook  in  dif- 
ftrent  years,  have  been  as  follows. 

Wool.  Linen.  Silk. 

$8,386,597  .  ♦3,873,616  ^7,205,317 

11,392,264  8,887,787  10,299,743 

6,881,489  2,842,431  7,192,698 

5,766,396  3,011,280  5,932,212 

17,834,424  6,472,021  16,677,547 

21,080,003  9,307,493      .  22,980,212 

8,500,292  5,544,761  14,352,823 

18,575,945  ,    7,708,065  21,742,360 

Here  we  see,  that  the  high  prices  of  cotton,  speenlatioas  and  heavy 
importaticms  of  cotton  and  woolem  goods  in  1825,  nearly  puvlyted 
the'  eflbots  of  our  tarifT,  which  took  efTedt  chat  year,  and  rawed  Che 
prices  of  woolen  goods  about  6i  per  cent,  though  it  raisAi  oettoQ 
goods,  upon  which  oar  tariff  had  the  greatest  infliience,  less  than  one 
per  cent.  By  comparing  our  imports  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  in 
.  1M4  and  1825,  with  the  oilicial  valoe  of  the  Britidi  exports  of  sueh 
goods  during  those  years,  the  reader  will  see,  that  the  entire  ex^^rta 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  from  Greait  Britain  were  less  in  official 
value,  and  therefore  less  in  quantity  in  1825,  than  they  were  in  1824, 
and  consequently  the  increased  price  must  have  been  catised  entirely 
by  the  American  demand,  and  by  the  speculations  and  advanced  pri- 
ces^ of  cotton. 

'  This  view  of  the  subject  is  also  verified  by  the  Brkish  exports  and 
prices  of  tnanafactures  of  silks  and  linen.  Their  exporta of  sMks  were 
tiineh  greater  in  1824,  than  in  1828,  and  therefore  ^i^kea  ttdvaooed 
largely  in  1824,  but  though  the  imports  ef  silk  goode  Me  the  Ualted 


•  • 

Cotton. 

1824, 

$8,895,757 

1625, 

12,509,516 

1*29. 

8,362,017 

1830, 

7,862,826 

11835.. 

15,367,585 

1«6, 

17,876,087 

1887, 

11,150,841 

1830, 

14,908,181 

OlI'MttOM* 


^ 


•8yit0fe«W6r»m(ieh'gMiltor'  in  1836^ than  iA^l^M^  yet  the^ggngtAt 
'«iefM>fti  of  sillos  from  Great  Britftin  were  vawAk  less,  ^odtb^felbt^ 
•prices  felloif ;  the  oiily  effiect  of  the  increased  Amwioan-denhaQd^ 
bein^'to*  keep'  prices  from  iklHag  as  fast  as  Utey  otherwise  "weM  have 
•itetiei 

i  The  eiiict  of -oar  tariff  of  1628^  m  dSfainisbing  the  Jmpeftaition.Qr 
hath  cotton  aiid  woolen  goods^  and  reducing  the  prices  from  }8d9ta 
1888,  is  I  very  obvious  |  and.theof»trary  eifiaet  of  the  eompromMe 
act  of  1888,  and  the  sabsequent  bkiated  paper  intrrenoyV  >n  sweUkig 
our  importations^  and  enhancing  prices  in  1885  and  1886,  and  again 
In  1899,.  is  e<tua]ly  obviona,  from  the  foreg«>ing  taUes.  The  efibot 
tanifl  more  atrildng  on  woolen  than  on  cotton  goods ;  and  the  CflftMa^of 
4tais  is  shown  more  clearly,  by  comparing  the  total  exports  bf  woolen 
■^oodstfroia  Great  Britain,  with  their  exports  of  like  goo«b1o  tbe-Uni* 
jaed'State^i  which  were  as  follows,  as  shown  by  Mr-  McGulkxsb^  and 
iRtfande  and  Hunt^s  Magazine  for  January,  1848.  .     .  -  * 

-   Dec)ar€Ki!Tel«e'of  woolen,  cotton,  linen  and  silk  goods  exporteil 

from  Great  Britain. 


♦  1 


i«  >'  i' 


'  Woolea* 
1888, 

.  .  }884 
1885. 
1886 

i  1887 
1889 
1840 


Total  ara»t  exported.        Am't  to  the  U.  S.' 


5,786,871 
6,840,511 
7,639,854 
4,666,977 
6,271,645 
5,827,858 


Do.  of  cotton  cloths  only. 

1888  12,451,060 
1834  14,427,352 

.      1886  17,183,167 

1837  12,727,989 

t,      1889  16,878,445 

.        1840  16#303,220 

..Do*  ofjinen  goods. 

1883    .  2,167,024 

f    .   .1884  2,443,346 

1886  3,826,325 

.    1887  2,127,445 

1889  8.414,967 
.  1840  8,806,088 
Do.  of  silk  goods. 

1)888  737,404 

,  .     1884  687,198 

1886  917,822 

1887  508,678 
.        1889  .   868,118 

1840;.'   .  7»SJg8A8 


£2,265,407 
1,726,984 
2,621,270 
8,178,645 
1,045,279 
2,142,852 
1,069,721 

1,385,957 
1,394,057 
2,116,061 

594,822 
1,144,749 

898,469 

I 

880,820 
1,047,744 
1,687,877 

584,597 
1,264,008 

975,586 

251,278 
200,306 
524,301 
109,62^ 
:410,09a. 
274,159 


Am>t  to  other 
cottntfiesJ 

£4,029415^ 
4,009,9dT 
4,219,241 
4,465,709 
3,620^698 
4,129,608 
4,258,182 

11^065,108 

18»03'8,206 

15,068,106 

12,138,167  ^ 

15,233,696 

15,404»75ai 

1,336,204 
1,395,602 
1,638,448 
1,542,848 
2,150,959 
2,830,502 

486,126 
436,892 

.  393^521 
:    8H044 

,  458,025 
.5l8,48g 


.Tte  fdvagoittgiahto  Axhihito.a.fdindrkable  defff^itot  uniformity. 


^^nmjmr  to  yonri  of*  the  exporte  t6  ail  oilier  ooimtm*  ihta  th^ 
iJtiiled  Statost  of  iraoleo-  and  sitk  goodB,  and  of «  regain  aad 
jttoady  inoreaae'of  the  export* of  ootton  and  Ifnen  ^goodi.  It«ho«s 
4hat  mmt\j  all  the  floctaatioAs  from  year  to  year  in  the  qnanHtj  of 
each  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain,  was  in  the  exports  te  th» 
Voifeed  SCHlai;  and  in  as  niodi  as  the  qOaatitiaeoxpoffted  in  difierant 
ftoiira  geoereliy  indicate  the  nttensity  of  thedeniaod,  which  regnlataa 
the  price,  it  shows  that  all;  or  nearly  all  the  ftaetuatioiie  in  prices; 
Uraae  from  the  gveatsr  t>r  less  demand  for  the  Anierieaa  aiai^Let.  I 
am  unahle  to  give  any  more  official  '▼atnes  of  export8«  and  tfaerefbm 
4sannDt  show  the  precise  changes  in  price  of  every  commodity  exr 
ported;  but  the  general  ikistuations  in  prices ehown  in  See.  81«  and 
also  in  the  first  table  in  Sec.  ^fi«  tend  to  support  this  view  eif  the 
flvbjeot.  The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  ear  oomparatiTaly  small  importations  in  1887«  IS^ 
1840  and  1842,  in  oonsequence  of  our  embarrassments,  oonttibutsd 
10  redoes  the  pripe  of  goods  throughout  the  oommereial  world,  by 
lessening  the  demand  for  them. 

JButthe  great  and  strifcintg  oontrast  between  the  per  cent  of  declar« 
ed  value  of  linen  and  silk  goods  from  1816  to  1824,  afibrds  Iheelear* 
\m  evidence  1  have  met  wil4i,  of  the  entire  Msity  of  the  leading 
doctrine  of  prices  of  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Dr.  Wayland,  that  the  prices 
<^f  all  commodities  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  labor  repaired  to 
produce  them  and  bring  them  to  market ;  and  itaffi)rd8  equally  clear 
evidence  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  prices  of  articles  are  governed 
by- the  relative  demand  and  eupply  in  the  market,  without  any  refer- 
^nie  whatever  to  the  labor  required  to  produce  them,  except  the 
indirect  efiect  which  that  may  have  on  the  rapply.  Maehineiy  was 
applied  letbe  manufacture  of  silk,  much  earlier  than  to  the  roanufao- 
ture  of  dax  ;  the  first  mill  ibr  throwing  silk  having  been  ereoted  in 
Bnjgland  as  early  as  1719,  af\er  the  model  of  the  silk  mills  then  in 
ase  in  Italy.  Spinning  linen  by  machinery  commenced  in  Scotland 
Ih  the  early  part  of  this  century,  though  in  Dundee,  the  great  stoat  of 
the  Ihwa  manufacture^  there  were  in  1811  hut  four  flax  mitte,  trhich 
were  increased  in  1881  to  thirty-one,  employing  3,065  epiDoera  and 
405  flax  dressers.  Flax  mills  were  introduced  into  Irelaad  at  a 
inubh  lat^r  date,  and  until  since  1825,  nearly  all  the  Ivtah'  linen 
wne  both 'spun  and  wove  by  band  ;  and  innch  of  it  was  spun  by  hand 
(lacodfdidg  to  Mr.  McOulloch,)  as  late  as  1838.  -  Though  there  were 
in  S^btland  in  1834,  (hecordkig  to  the  ofllDial  returns,)  170>fiax  mills 
in  ojieration,  employing  13,400  bands,  there  were  only  25  iisk  Ire- 
land, employing  3,681  hands. 

'  NV^ithstanding  nearly  all  the  silk  was  thrown  or  spun-wMi  ma- 
chinery, and  the  linen  by  hand,  prior  to  18*15,  yet  the  prides  of  silk 
iVenr'ldl6  to  1824,  appear  from  oflicial  accounts  of  exponsy  to  have 
h^to  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  they  were  in  1696 ;  theogh  the 

!rtlA^  lif  linen  were  conskierably  lower  during  the  same  period^  than 
b^  were  in  1606.    This  looks  like  a  strange  «nomaly,  while  nana* 
factures  of  ootton,  .wool,  silk  and  iron,  (all  of  wbiah  Jrad  reoaWed 


iOfVomirt  ftida  fraw  tl)»iHa  of  D^MjMftwy,)  u4-«U  ^M^Msd  iiu^ 
Una  gBod*,  wJbiob  W«re  nxMtly  spun  oq  a  ooa  tbfOwi  wbwl,  «pi 
vroi«  ia  hiutd  looms,  bad  actually  decliaed  in  prico^  and  were  lowa^^ 
t|i|j»  llwf  van  ISO  years  praviou^y.  This  can  be  explained,  ofily 
bjp.tlw  fact,  that  eoUon  bad  in  •dub  msHive  supanedod  thp  uu  of 
luiwi,  and  leaieiwd  the  deiouul  for  it;  M>d  as  tbe  deniaod  dai;ro»6«d, 
Uw  prioe  fell.  On  iha  coitntry,  aa  the  people  of  Great  Briuu^t 
Ifpitium  and  WaMaia  EuropA  ud  the  Uniiad  Stata*  grew  m^ 
wealthy,  and  grealar  numbers  of  them  became  able  to  wear  ailk^  th* 
d«aiaqd  for  silk  goods  increaaed  much  faster  than  the  iupply  ;  ufi 
tba  prjcw  ««n  msed  by  this  incr«aaed  deutand,  to  about  three  tiiqaa 
tjUei  Btutdard  ettabliabed  aa  ihetr  o^cial  value  in  1696, 

The  i?npoTtalion,  jiroduction  and  prices  of  iron. 
Sxc.  33.  Acoov^T  0¥  THE  BAK  laoN  made  by  rolliog,  ajid  alao  thf 
bar  iron  made  by  hammering,  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
IB21  to  184Q  inclusive^  the  oustom  bouse  valuation  thereof,  and 
duties  upon  the  same,  and  the  value  of  rolled  bar  iron  in  England 
during  the  sum*  jiears. 
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-Thff' prices  above  stated  of  iron  in  Great  Britain,  are  for  mer- 
chants bar  iron  ;  the  prices  of  rail  road  iron  being  about  one  and  an 
half  poundl  starliiig  per  ton  hi^er.     The  towest  prices  staled,  are 


0^  mrntieis, 

hr  the  hIghM  priceti  «t  Lirerpool,  where  ifott  u  tii^lly  froril  19M 
SOd.  per  ton  hi^he^  thaft  it  ii  at  Cardiff 

.  The  roIM  bal^  ihm  Imported  into  the  United  States  fi  nearly  lA 
from  Gri^at  Britain,  and  is  ihade  by  machinery,  in  rollings  ntiUf  $ 
the  bar  iron  made  by  hammering,  h  nearly  all  fit>m  Sweden  aM 
Iforway,  and  is  better  to  make  into  steel  and  for  edge  tobla/ than  the 
ftttt  l^nade  by  rotfing.  The  expense  of  making  pfg*  iron  fnt^  bar  iHm 
by  rolling*  perhaps  does  not  require  one-tenth  part  as  much  Mnr  tfi 
to  make  It  by  hammering ;  and  hence  the  result-  shows,  that  the 
Ettglish  rolled  Iron  is  gradoally  superceding  the  nss  of  9«redee  hami- 
mered  iron,  for  all  common  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  appKed,  and 
is  fast  driving  the  Swedes  iron  out  of  the  market. 

Wood  was  becoming  scarce  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  fionnui 
Impossible  to  smelt  iron  with  fossil  or  mineral  coat,  with  a  beYlbwe 
worked  by  hand,  or  horse  power.  The  manufacture  of  iron  ^tras 
therefore  comparativ^y  small,  until  after  the  improTement  of  the 
steam  engine  by  Watte,  in  1767,  its  application  to  mining,  to  iron 
works,  and  to  working  the  bellows  in  blast  furnaces  to  smeflttbe  iron 
with  nfMnera)  coal,  and  the  use  of  the  reTcrbemlory  $ir  fumaoes  in* 
Tented  by  Mr.  Cort  in  178B.  As  the  beds  of  cool  ttre  inexbanstiiSev 
the  maeufaeture  of  iron  advanced  rapidly  from  this  period.  Hie 
euan^y  of  pig  iron  made  in  Bngland  and  Wales  in  1748  froin  W 
nirnaces  was  but  17,850  tons ;  22,000  tons  in  1750,  and  perhapa 
not  over  80,000  tons  in  1770.  In  1788  it  had  increased,  by  means 
'6^  the  steam  engine  and  the  use  of  fossil  coal  to  08,80D  tons;  Ih 
1199  ^108,798  tons,  and  including  Scotland,  to  124,879  tons,  hav- 
ing 'more  than  doubled  in  Scotland  in  eight  years.  In  18(KS«  tbp 
annual  product  of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  170,000  tobs;  111 
1828  it  had  increased  to  442,066  ;  in  1828  to  703,184  tons,  by  27$ 
furnaces,  i^  blast ;  in  1889  to  over  L200,000  tdns ;  and  in  1844  h 
,WM  estimated  at  over  1,500,000  tons;  while  Spain  produces  annoaUy 
but  about  6,000len8.  The  hot  blast  for  smelting  iron  was  tofredocea 
in  1828,  which  produces  more  iron  from  the  same  quantity  of  oi^ 
,jiukd  'with  much  leas  fuel  than  the  oold  blast. 

.s  .Various  improvements  were  made  also  in  the  fnanufactiMne  of  aiUi 
<im{M9  ^particularly  by  the  substitution  of  RAtfUxsiNa  yiAcam^tcr  voa 
'^At^n  I.XBOR ;  by  Mr.  Cort's  invention  for  puddlhDg,  (patented  In 
jt788,)  and,  also,  by  that  gentleman's  invention  of  MAcniNsaT  roa 
'ROi^LiNt)  IKON,)  patemed  in  1784.)  These  astonishing  resuka  intke 
^  makiufacf  ure  of  iron  were,  therefore  brought  about  by  the  aMtm  is* 
^ine,  and  its  application  to  mining  and  the  Mast  fbmace,  atid  ^'Hk 
invention  of  machinery  for  hammering  and  rolling  iron  instead  df 
doing  it  by  hand  labor. 

In  1740,  produced  by  ^9  furnaces  in  blast,  17,800  tons  or  294  eiefa. 
1788,        "  85      '•  *•      68,800      •*      804    « 

1806,         <'  169      **  ««    258,266      **  1,1128    ^ 

1828,         "  278       *•    •  ••    703,184       •♦  2,8l»    ** 

1889,        "  378       "  **  1,248,781      ♦*  8,808    ** 
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Tjb#  4Hi^^y  of  ^bar  iron  incraaaeq  in  a  conri^l^pQi^dii^g  r^tio;  tli# 
HiiflfJ  ^ipiat^  has  baeo,  that  8»veQ-t0Ot(u(  of  tha  pig  iron  ia  mada  into 
IWPi  bok%  loda,  aba^ts^  nails,  cbaios,  anchors,  i^,  ^c*,  by  bammer* 
ij9|^  n>llij»§^  ^lit^agaod  other  machinery.  It  is  saifi  that  by.thf^ 
ioiiri^^tiyttiftii  of  owahinary  for  lolliog  iroikt  io^ad  of  hammariiig.i^ 
IQ  ^99i|vart  it  into  maUaable  iron,  bars>  bolts,  6kc.,  fifteen  tons  ar)| 
qki^inaA  in  twalVe,  hoiu:%  wiulei  in  the  saioe  time,  ooly  one  toa  oquM 
l^  iwmfi  from  the  hammer,  • 

Th^  quantify  and  value  of  iron  annually  made  in  Great  ^J^i^iQ 
fr^im  1842  to  1844,  are  «t|i|ted  .in  Mr.  Wattersto^'s  Cyclopedia  o( 

Oymniwfi^t^  ^  follows  '• 

Fig  11)99,  lt€iOQ,OOa  ton%  woTih  £4  per  ton,  MfiOQfQpf\ 

Qqet^anA  pi^&a  of  converting  sevejfi-tentlis  of  it  ipto 
.  kursi  bQl««»  ^c*,  3,000,000 

Total  value  of  produGS  of  iroB,  £9,000,000 

^otiMive  of  the  addition^  value  produced  by  converting  a  part  of  it 
jjUfiO"  bMdwaKa  and  cutlery. 

.,.T^a.  ptricea  of  English  pig  and  bar  iron  at  Birmingham,  and  of 
^ytdifff.  bar  iron-in  London,  ezolueive  pf  duly  of  £4  to  £6  lOs.  pel 
tfWkarestsjte^  by  Mr.  Babbage  on  the  Ecofiamy  of  Manufi^cturesi 

qa«-{A49,  as  follows : 

iai2.      1818.        1824.      1828.      1830.      189^ 
Pig  iron  per  ton,        £7    0  £6    7i  £6  10  £5  10  £4  10  £ 
Bar  l<rpo  per  ton,  10  10       9  10     7  15     6    0     5    0 

Swedes  iron  per  ton,   16  10   17  10     14    0    14  10   13  15    13    2 
The  wholesale  selling  prices  at  Liverpool  of  merchants'  bar  iron 
per  ton  from  1^0.6  to  1821,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga- 
SUpe  for  June,  1847,  were  as  follows : 
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The  prices  at  Liverpool  are  neceasarily  hifher,  as  a  general  rule, 
^an  they  are  at  the  forges,  and  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
In,  Bagland  a  ton  is  2,240  pounds,  though  in  many  of  our  states  2,00p 
fowtda  is  called  a  ton* 

An  intelligent  writer  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  for 
If^ich)  1845,  says  that  pig  iron,  whiph  sold  in  {Ingland  and  Walee 
fran  1803  to  1815»  for  £6  to  £7  lOs,  per  tont  was  reduced  in  1844 
IQ  £3  ;  and  that  some  contracts  were  made  in  Scotland  as  low  as  £2} 
thai  bar  iron  which  sold  during  the^ame  period,  (1803  to  1815,)  at 
£li2  tQ  £19  per  tony  was  reduced  in  1844  to  £4  15s. 


*Theite  fabCt  and  the  ^^regclkkg  tables  of  the  priees  ofiron  impoited 
ttotothe  United  Sttites,  and  of  the  prices  in  England,  are  soffielBat  to 
ehow  the  prices  duiing  the  whole  of  the  present  century.    The  tBMeB 
fn  section  29  show  the  prices  in  1696,  established  as  the  ofiieial  "valcK 
Btions  in  England  for  iron  exported  and  imported.     The  ittcis  here 
tiM>l]ected  in  relation  to  the  improvements  in  the  manafactare  of  both 
pig  and  b^r  iron  in  Great  Britirin,  and  the  enormoas  increase  in  the 
prodtlction  of  each  furnace,  as  well*  as  of  the  aggregate  productionsv 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  at  least  three  times  as  much  pig'  or  bar 
iron  could  be  made  in  1806,  and  five  or  six  times  as  much  in  1845, 
with  the  same  labor,  as  could  have  been  made  a  century  since.     And 
yet  we  see,  (that  notwithstanding  this  immense  saving  of  labor,)il)e 
prices  of  iron  were  kept  up,  until  after  our  tariff  of  1618,*  to  nearly 
the  old  standard  of  1696  ;  and  had  receded  comparatively  little,  even 
as  late  as  the  year  1824.     It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  foregoing  table 
of  imports  and  prices,  the  effect  of  our  increased  tarifls  of  1628  and 
1842,  in  reducing  the  prices  of  iron  from  1829  to  189^,  and  m  1849 
and  1844  ;  and,  also,  the  effect  of  the  compromise  act  of  18SS,  in 
raising  them  from  1833  to  1840.     The  reader  will  see  that  the  e^ 
fects  of  these  acts  was  much  greater  on  the  prices  of  soiled  bar  iron* 
(which  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,)  than  it  Was  on  hammened 
bar  iron  imported  from  Sweden  ;  though  the  efibct  on  the  quantity 
imported  of  the  latter  was  much  greater  than  on  that  of  the  former* 
and  sbowd  the  determination  of  the  English  iron  masters,  and  their 
struggle  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  the  American  markets, 
however  much  it  might  be  nepessary  for  tbem  to  reduce  their  prices* 
The  railroad  excitement  which  commenced  in  Europe  in  1845,  and 
raged  during  the  years  1845  and  1846,  increased  the  demand  for 
iron  so  much  in  Europe,  that  the  iron  masters  raised  the  prices  in 
1846  to  nearly  double  what  they  were  in  1843,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  light  importation  into  the  United  States. 
".It  is  said  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  March,  1845,  p.  227,  to  appeat' 
^ron^  Parliamentary  returns,  that  the  exports  from  Great -Britain  of 
iron  pf  all  k'hds,  wrought  and  unwrought,  including  ptg  iron  and 
castings,  amounted  in  1827  to  104,726  tons ;  in  1831  to  189,577 
tons;  in  1835  to  219,203  tops;  in  1839  to  260,088  tons;  and  in 
J.848  to  448,879  tons.     The  exports  from  Great  Britain  are  sikted 
in  the  Conri.  Die.  as  follows:     In  1767'at  11,000^ tons;  average  of 
ihree  years  ending  with  1806,  at  28,000  tofts,  being  as  is  said,  **  less 
than'  a  fifth  part  of  their  amount  in  1832  ;*'  arid  in  1885  at  198,410 
tons.     The  prices  of  iron  in  1846  were  about  as  high  as  in  1816,' 
and  nearly  twice  as  great  as  they  were  in  1881,  1682,  1849  and 
1844  ;  and  yet  the  low  prices  during  those  years  did  not  prevent  a 
constant  increase  in  its  production  ;  and  if  the  ihaking  of  hron  was 
profitable  during  those  years  of  low  prices,  how  immensely  profitable 
ft  qnust  have  been  in  1846,  and  previous  to  the  year  1838.*    If  ihak« 
Ing  iron  prior  to  1740  would  ftiirly  pay  for  the  labor  and  use  of 
capital,  then  making  it  in  1882f  1848  and  1844  at  only  about  8T| 
per  cent  of  the  ordinary  price  from  1696  to  1750,  but  with  only  one- 
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fifth  part,  OP  to-  per  oent  of  -tbe  amomit  of  labor  foroiarly  i'CfifrtJ| 
would  pay  nearly  twice  as  Jorge  a  oompeotation  for  both  lebor  ana 
eaplcal ;  andmaking  it  from  1810  to  18^  amd  in  1846  would  afiM 
oompeneation  for  labor  and  captital  about  four  time*  as  great  as  it 
did  a  century  since.  It  is  these  immense  profits  and  high  wages 
paid  to  laborers  which  has  caused  suoh  an  enormous  increose -in  tb# 
number  of  laborers  and  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  manafac*' 
tare  of  iron  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  its  increased  prodoction  beyond 
all  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  the  dingle  eieeptfion  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  quantity  of  iron  mode* in  the  United  Bfates  in  1810^  1880  had  • 
1S40,  according 'lo  our  official  reports  and  estimates,  and  in  1844|' 
according  to  the  estimates  in  the  March  No.,  1845^  of  Hnnt^s  Maga^ 
xhie,  was  as  follows : 

1810.  1830.  1840.  1844. 

Pig  iron  and  castings  made 

fromlheore^  (tons,)  ^3)908     191,686    286,908    480,000 

Bar  and  other  wrought  iron,    24,541     112,866    197,288    281,000 

A  committee  appointed  by  a  convention  of  manufacturers  of  iron*:  . 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  1^0,  reported  the  amount  of  iron  made  in 
the  United  States,  as  stated  in  Hint's  Merchant's  Magazine  foi*  Juna» 

1847,  p.  585  as  follows : 

1826  1830. 

Pig  iron,  tons,  108,564        137,075 

Castings  from  the  ore  at  bla^t  furnaces,  14,840  18t^7{) 

Bloomed  bar  iron  made  from  the  ore,  equal  in 

pig  iron  at  28  cwt.  pig  iron,  to  a  ton  of  bar  ' 

iron,  at  7,477  8,194 

< 
Total  iron  made,  reckoned  in  pigs  and  castings,  130,881         163,542 

The  reader  will  observe  the  very  large  increase  in  the  manufac- 
ture from  1826  to  1830,  immediately  succeeding  the  tariff  of  1828, 
equal  to  oter  25  per  cent  in  two  years.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  census  of  1840  is  defective  in  not  distinguishing  the  blast  fuiv 
naoes,  which  make  pig  and  cast  iron  from  the  ore,  from  the  foundries 
which  make  castings  only  from  pig  iron  and  old  castings;  and  that  of  the 
286,903  tons  pig  iron  and  castings  reported  as  made  in  1840,  per- 
haps 40)000  or  50,000  tons  of  the  castings  were  made  from  pig  iron; 
leaving  only  about  240,000, tons  made  that  year  from  ,the  ore.  As 
the  increase  ia  the  manufacture  under  the  taxifi*  of,  18S8  was  aboi](t 
25  per  cent.in  two  years  to  I8d0»  we. may  reasonably  conclude  thi^t 
it  oontiaued  on  at  that  j:ate  up  to  tiie  adoption  of  i,he  compromise  actt 
and  was  about  as  great  in  18iB3  and  1834  as  it  was  in  1840. 

The  quantities  of  bar  iron*  pig  and  capt  iron,,  and  uiiwrought  steel 
exported  from  Great  Britain  in  1836  dnd  1836  were  as  follows ; 

To  the  United  0lateB«       To  all  odier  ooontrita 
In  1835.  1836.  183&  1836. 

Bar  iron,  tons,  29,124    '    48,111        66,259        8»f7« 

Pig  Iron,  tons,  l%tm        18f,218        120,886        Wfi» 
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i,  Tonaofiit'abov^,         47,084        70,947         96,786         73,68a 
.  TJUs  jb  tpik^A  from  the  Brixisb  Account  of  exports,  and  the  readei^ 
^.c^mfMLriog  it  «Mitb  the  foregoiAf  MeiHiot  of  our  imports  of  roUod 
bfir  iroa  ib^  wn»  )tear8»  will  perceive  a  eligbt  discrepancy,  which 
i«  explained  by  the  fact,  that  our  fiscal  year  then  ended  on  the  SOib 
^^  gi^pteaiber,  and  theirs  on  th^  5th  of  January  following*     This 
table  shows  that  in  1835,  about  one-third  part,  and  in  1886,  nearly 
« Mf  the  BrMib  expoi:t«of  iron  wastoll^  (Joited  States  {  and  the 
yuutitif s  0f  rolled  iron  icoposled  by  us  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  ^mproQUflie  act,  from  1833  to  1842  inclusive*  (with  the  ^c^ 
tion  of  the  year  1840,)- indicate  that  we  absorbed  at  least  one-thira 
pan  of  the  whole  quantity  exported  by  Great  Britain.     What  an 
nnniense  influence  this  large  American  demand  for  Britiah  iioQ  ba$ 
fUMicm  the  market,  in  keeping  up  pricee !    The  above  official  stute* 
tkemjto  of  the  quantity  of.  iron  made  in.  the  United  States,  shows  that 
the  inereaae  was  compantively  smallfrom  1830  to  1840  ;  and  it  is 
well  kWDwn  that  the  duties  were  so  light  under  the  compromise  not 
in  IMl  and  1643,  that  many  furnaces  and  forges  stopied,  and  tb^ 
manufacture  declined ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  under  the  compro* 
tnito  set,  between  the  years  1835  and  1842.    The  increeee  w«s  also 
Very's)ow,  until  after  our  tariff  act  of  1828.     On  the  contrary,  the 
production  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  1948  and  1844,  to 
1846,  under  our  tariff  of  1842. 

The  table  of  imports  shows  that  our  tariff  of  1828  not  only  reduced 
the  imports  of  rolled  bar  iron  m  1829  and  1830,  but  checked  their 
iticrease  very  much  some  years  afterwards ;  and  if  it  could  have 
been  maintained,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  domestic 
manufacture  would  have  increased  as  rapidly  from  1884  to  1842  as 
it  did  the  previous  years,  and  did  also  unaer  the  tariff  of  1842  ;  and 
if  so,  the  demand  for  British  iron  must  have  been  much  leas,  and  its 
price  would  necessarily  have  fallen  much  lower  than  it  did  ia  1848 
And  1^44.  The  reader  can  see  how  sensitive  the  market  is ;  how  it 
has  been  raised  in  1845  and  1846  about  80  per  cent,  by  the  railway 
speculations  in  Europe,  and  the  increased  demand  for  railroad  iron. 
What  if  we  had  remained  under  the  compromise  act,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  in  the  United  States  had  been  abont  250,000  tons  in 
1646  as  it  would  have  been,  instead  of  500,060  tone  as  it  was  under 
the  tariff  act  of  1842,  and  we  had  impoffed  fiKHn  Great  Britain  200,* 
tX)0  or  250,000  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  instead  of  importing  from 
ihem  but  24,108  tons ;  what  effisct  would  this  immensely  increased 
demand  have  had  on  the  market  and  the  prices  of  iron  f  Would 
not  th^  prices  of  British  iroa  have  advaiieea  to  £12  or  £16  per  ton. 
.  All  these  iliostrations  tend  to  show  the  effect  of  demand  ana  eupply 
QP.pripes ;  and  to  show  bpw  an  American  tariff,  by  increasing  the 
maiuiAiCture  of  products  in  this  country,  and  thus  increasing  the 


•npply,  atd  'alsd^totoibg  IhB  amoattt  wb  iia?i»  oedBikm  tirfiiipoH, 
iond  iheneby  diitiinislilng  the  demaiHi  fot  foreign  pnodoeiSi  tntist  m^ 
eeaearlly  tend  to  reduce  piieee*  The  ft^  sho^  thaf  we  cantiot  tmM 
tnuoh  either  to  the  tender  mercies  of  British  fAanciAicturers^^ortl) 
tfaflfir  competition  among  thctmseltea  to  reduce  the  prices  of  iron^  or 
of  manufaoturee  of  any  kind ;  nor  can  we  tf  oat  'to  the  (Vee  trtdi^ 
Aeory,  that  improvements  in  manufiietui^ea  wilt  veeeasarily  MhiiM 
pvJceB* 

Prices  of  Copper,  TSn  and  liead^  at  different  periods, 

Ssc.  34*  The  average  piioaa  of  oaf^par  per  Igp  in  Gffat  Bntato 
are  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet,  as  follows ; 

highest  in  1805;,  169  19 
lowest  in  1608^  100  7 
highest  in  1818,  184  1<^ 
lowest  iQ  1816,      08  \% 


L       s.  d. 

Average  in  1800, 

138  3  6 

do     1801  to  1810, 

129  5  3 

do     1811, 

120  12  0 

do     1811  to  1820, 

117  17  0 

do     1821  to  1830, 

110  17  2 

do     1831, 

100  0  0 

in  1825,  124  4 
lowest  in  1821,  108  (K 
Mr.  McCullocb«  in  1838,  estimated  the  average  price  from  year 
to  year,  at  from  £90  to  £100  p^r  ton.  The  prices  of  copper  in  th* 
London  market  from  May  to  October,  1846,  are  stated  in  Mr.  Fiall* 
er's  National  Magazine,  at  from  £88  to  £96,  averaging  about  £M 
per  ton  ;  wliich  is  about  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  average  prices  of  tin  exported  from  Great  Britain  aMialataA 
in  the  Com.  liict.  as  follows,  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds ; 

Average  in  1820,  8  13  6     highest  in  1823,        5    5  9 

do  1821  to  1830,        4     18    lowest  in  1830,         8  10  0 

do  1882,  8  13  0    tin  in  bars  in  1834,  3  17  9 

Mr.  McCuUoch  says  the  total  quantity  of  tin  produced  in  Devon 

and  Cornwall  in  1887—88,  amounted  to  5,180  tons,  of  the  average 

value  of  £8*2,  making  its  total  value  £420,660.     He  says  the  price 

of  BritisI^  tin  at  an  average  from  1811  to  1815  inclusive,  was  abpul 

£7  per  cwt.,  or  £140  per  ton. 
The  prices  of  tin  in  bars  in  the  London  market  from  nK>nth  to 

month  during  the  summer  of  1846,  are  stated  in  Mr.  Fisher's  Na* 

tiooal  Magazme,  as  averaging  £4  12&  lOd.  per  cwt,  or  £92 16s.  8d. 

per  ton. 
The  prices  of  lead  in  Great  Bxitain  are  stated  in  the  Com.  Diet. 

i^  follows : 

L    $,   d,  L     s.  df 

Average  per  ton  in  1800,  19  16  0  highest  in  1B06,  35  12  6 

1801  to  1810,  28  12  6  lowest  in  1^1,    22    8  ^ 
1811  to  1820,   22  13  9  highest  in  1618,  27    5  6 

1881,  14    0  0  lowest  in  1815,    20  16  0 
1821  to  1880;   19  12  0  highest  in  1835,  25    6  1^ 

1882,  18  10  0  lowest  in  1886,     14    0  0 
The  prices  of  common  pig  lead  in  the  London  market  from  month 

to  month  during  the  summer  of  1846,  are  stated  in  the  Nailoul 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hagtt^iia  at  £19  per  too,  aad  for  rained  at  4IU  per  ton. 
Cttstom  HouMB  price  oftbe  18,490,407  pouDds  of  lead  exporled 
tbe  United  States  during  the' year  €»diog  June  dOth,  1844t  waai696r 
ft88  ;  or  about  3i  oents  per  lb.«  equal  to  £15  Ss.  per  tea,  of  2,240 
pounds.  The  qvaotity  exported  from  the  Uniied  States  during  the 
yea,n  184&-46  amounted  to  16,693,766  pounds,  Talued  at  MUidia^ 
or  nearly  31  eents  per  pound  ;  equal  to  £17  per  ton. 

By  referring  back  to  the  prices  of  copper,  tin  and  lead,  in  1751, 
in  section  20,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  prices  of  copper  were  a 
trifle,  and  but  a  trifle  less  in  England  in  1846  than  in  1761  ;  tfant 
tin  has  been  about  25  per  cent,  and  lead  about  40  per  cent  higher 
for  a  few  years  past  than  a  century  since.  Though  the  fluctualioBa 
ii^  price  have  been  very  great  in  these  articles,  they  have  not  been 
as  great  as  in  the  prices  of  iron. 

Prices  of  Hardware  at  Different  Periods. 

Sjsc.  85.  Prices  of  the  following  articles  of  Hardware  at  Birming^ 

iiam  ii^  the  undermentioned  years,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage  on  tbe 

Economy  of 'Manufactures,  section  148. 

181S.    1819.   leM.  1898.   less. 


«. 

i. 

9. 

d,   #. 

d,   s. 

i.  s. 

d. 

Anvils,  per  cwt.,                      25 

0 

25 

0  20 

0  16 

8  14 

0 

Bolts  for  doors,  6  in.  per  doz.. 

6 

0    5 

0     2 

3     1 

6t 

Braces  and  12  bits  for  carpt.  set, 

0 

0     4 

0     4 

2    8 

5t 

Buttona  for  coats,  gross, 

4 

6     6 

3     3 

0    2 

2t 

Brass  candlesticks  6  in.  pair. 

2 

11     2 

0     1 

7     1 

2f 

Candlesticks,  iron,  plain,  poz.,   3  101 

* 

2 

H 

Oan  locks,  single  roller,  each,   7 

21 

6 

0     5 

2     1 

10     1 

11 

Brass  knobs,  2  in.  doz.. 

4 

0     3 

6     1 

6     1 

at 

Locks  for  doors,  6  in.  iron 

rims,  doz., 

38 

0  32 

0  15 

0  13 

at 

Stirrups,  plated,  pair. 

4 

6     3 

9    1 

6     1 

If 

Stirrups,  com.  tin'd,  2  bar,  doz.,  7 

0 

2 

9 

6hoe  hammers,  doz., 

6 

9    8 

9     3 

0    ^ 

9f 

Trace  chains,  cwt,                  46 

9J  28 

0  25 

0  19 

6  15 

0 

Vices  for  blacksmiths,  cwt.. 

30 

0  28 

0  22 

0  19 

6t 

Here  the  reader  will  see  that  the  fall  in  prices  of  hardware  from 
1812  to  1830  and  1832  varies  from  about  35  to  75  per  cent,  aver- 
aging about  50  per  cent.  Tables  like  this  are  spread  before  the 
wond  by  English  authors,  to  show  the  effect  of  improvements  in 
manufacture,  and  of  tbe  competition  of  British  manufacturers  among 
themselves,  in  reducing  prices.  By  referring  back  to  section  80, 
the  reader  will  see,  that  the  declared  value  or  market  price  of  Brit- 
ash  hardware  and  cutlery  in  1832  was  63  per  cent  higher  than  tbe 
of&cial  value ;  and  the  comparative  price,  on  taking  the  reduced 
j^raount  of  money  into  consideration,  was  about  twice  as  great  in 
l8Mi2  as  in  J1696  )  though  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  which  consti- 

■ 

t  All  thpM  marked  with  the  dagger  for  1892,  are  prices  for  the  jrear  1898  ia- 
efl8d!l. 


lHl«  th»|irifiBip«l  aialtmb  of  whkb  wwli  aitiilM  •»  vondOf  «WI 
laastliaiibalf  «§  bigfai  at  the  laler  |»  tbey  were  aiths  Mriiar^Mf 
▲•  fTiBMml8l2  ware  about  twice  ae  bighaain  18^2,  wbaa  w# 
cKHiipare  prkos  in  1696  with  4boee  of  1812,  we  find  those  of  haipd* 
ivmra  were  more  tbaa  three  tiowe  as  high  at  the  latter  aa  tbey  v^er^ 
«t  Ibe.fomier  period*    If  the  inlroduction  of:  maohineryf amd  imr 

Krovementa  ib  the  manufacture  between  the  yeara  1696  and  I83li 
ave  enabled  the  same  number  of  laborers  to  produce  twice  as  much 
at  the  latter  as  tbey  could  at  the  former  periodi  (which  oannot  be 
SMsonably  doubted,)  then  the  earnings  of  labor  and  capital  eiap^jiiad 
m  the  maouiactuM  of  hardware,  and  cutlery  at  the  cu,rreot  pricee> 
(taking  the  amount  of  circulating  money  and  cost  of  materiala  inl» 
eoneiderationi)  would  be  more  than  five  times  as  much  in  1832,  and 
aix  times  as  much  in  1812  as  in  1696.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  blind 
that  these  conclusions  are  not  vague  conjectures,  founded  on  hypo- 
thesis and  assumed  facts,  (like  many  of  those  of  the  free  trade  econo* 
mists  ij  but  they  are  arithmetical  deductiom  Jrom  facts  furnished  hf 
MriHsk  reeordSj  and  collected  by  British  authors. 

The  Com.  Diet.,  title  Hardware,  states,  **  the  total  exports  of 
hardware  and  cutlery  from  Great  Britain  in  1831  at  £1,622,429,  of 
which  the  United  States  took  no  less  than  £998,469,  and  the  British 
possessions  in  North  America  and  the  West  Indies  nearly  £190,^ 
000.''  The  United  States,  it  seems,  took  more  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  whole. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  hard- 
ware from  Great  Britain,  the  amount  exported  to  the  tfnited  Statei, 
and  the  amount  exported  to  all  other  countries  were  as  follows  s 

849fw4S 
198,601 

Here  the  American  demand  for  hardware,  as  in  the  case  of  iron  and 
oottoir,  woolen,  silk  and  linen  goods,  has  been  exceedingly  great 
but  very  fluctuating,  which  has  materially  affected  prices  ;  while  the 
demand  of  all  other  countries  has  been  comparatively  regular.  I 
doubt  very  much  if  the  aggregate  quantities  of  British  goods  exported 
to  all  countries  other  than  the  United  States  were  greater  in  1836 
and  1836  than  they  were  in  1834  and  1837,  yet,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  American  demand  during  the  former  period,  the  pur- 
chasers were  compelled  to  pay  for  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent  more 
than  during  the  latter  period.  This  heavy  American  demand  must 
have  had  an  immense  effect  in  keeping  up  prices.  If  we  could  have 
had  a  tariff  ever  since  1812  sufficient  not  only  to  protect  our  menu* 
facturers  of  such  products,  but  to  encourage  others  to  embark  in  the 
manufacture,  so  as  to  pretty  nearly  supply  the  country,  and  thereby 
lessened  this  demand  for  British  hardware  £500,000,  or  92,400,000; 
the  necessary  effect  must  have  been,  to  reduce  prices  very  much,  aa 
well  as  to  increase  the  productive  industry  of  our  country.  We 
have  reaaon  to  believe  that  the  reduction  of  prices  which  did  take 
place  from  1812  to  1832,  were  submitted  to  by  the  British  maaufao- 
8 


1S33. 

^  1884. 

«  1830- 

-  1837. 

T«Ul«m«ii(t, 

£l,4W,3e2 

£1,485,233 

£tM71,31S 

£1,460,607 

AmMut  to  the  United  8t»tM, 

711,305 

•47,316 

UiMis 

874,870 

do       to  •!]  oUier  coQDtriM, 

7«,0S7 

838,017 

053,901 

865,081 

'^091  MIfcM* 


iitid  the  N«ft&  of  Etiroj^e/iti  order  lo-uinierMHtb^ireoiftipetitors,  aai 
Mfciriftftidr  their  a^endency  hi' foreign  markefin.  '  Id  fcbt^  siicii  iBllw 
cunning  anif  mafkagement  of  British  nmfkufacturer^  by  itteaos  <if 
teontentimie  and  extensiipe  cor'respondence  among  eaeli  other  to  M^ 
i^te  prides,  tfiat  we  hUive' no  evidence  that  their  c6rtipeCfti0D'«niii 
JEfttdh  other  ever  dnbetantSally  and  peronienently  'r^kliicad  tbe -prfeevoT 
liny  thing*;  on  the  contrary,  we  hiiVe  abundance  ot  evMenoe  thai 
ffae>^dtir6tie«  in  pribes  Ms  generally  arisen  fVom  the  eompetitkn  of 
kf&Ltr  Bnropean  nftti6ns;  and  the  Unifed  IStites^^^nd  the  nsoeiauiiy 
^us#br6ediap6fr  British  nianufadturt^rs  of  i^edecing  prices,  in  oidtfr 
♦o  nnd^rsell  their  wrtipetiiors.  '  *• 

:    The  Wetiem  Broditce  Market^  wehuUng  quanUitiea  and  prices. 


■♦» 


Tablk  No.  L 


Be<J.  d0..  Statement  of  the  number  of  hogs  packed  annually  attbe 
)tTty  of  Cincinnati,  during  the  four  years,  ending  with  the  seasons  of 
.1838-39,  and  for  eacll  subsequent  year  to  1845-46  ;  and  also  tUs 
ntice  per"  iop  Ibsl  at  which  the  market  ppened  each  year;  taken 
from  the  rieport  of  the  bbmissioner  of  Patents,  of  December,  1845,  p. 
1,029:  Also,  the  number  of  hogs  sladgbtered  at  several  other  Wesi- 
era  towns,'  from  the  Com.  Review,  of  the  South  arid  West,  fosr  Aprils 
1847;'   '    :       -  • 

Namber  of  Hogs. 
1514750 
96,000 


4885-86  «o  ISde^-M,  avevags, 

1840-41, 
1841-42,  ' 
SS42-48,    , 
'1848-44, 

0944-^ 

1245-404 

'liSogs  filatfglitered  in  th^yean 
.        Cincinnatii 

'"••Scititi  Valley, 
Madison,  Tnd., 
Louis'vilVei 
Pfew  Albany,  Ind., 


! 


•  •.  t 


160,000 
220,000 
250,000 
240,000 
2il.a,Q0O 
287,000 

'  1845-46, 

805,000 
18,000 
93,000 
66,000 

102,600 
6,000 


Pnaoa* 
M  00  to  i5  81 

8  00  to    8  M^ 
.8  50  t«i    3  7b 

2  00  to    2  50 

1  62  to    2  OO 

2  25  to  2  6& 
2  50  to  ^  75 
4  00  to 

,  IB  1846*47. 

225,000 

(^000 
65,000 
45,000 
68,000 

5,000 


''  Tiie  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  fifty-three  of  the  principd 
cities  and  towns  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky  atod  Missouri, 
"Are  estimated  in  Hunt's  'Merchants'  Magazine,  for  April,  1846,  as 
Tqll6ws  :— In  the  season  of  rt4^  an^  ^44,  at  856,000  ;  iti  1844  aBfl 
'45,  at;  693,500  ;  in  1845  and  *46,  at  758,100.  The  average  weiglft 
Hi  estimated  at  225  pounds,  equal,  after  taking  out  the  heods,  feel, 
'<&t(},9  to  about  a  barrel  of  pork  each,  on  an  average.  This  and  the 
Toregding  table  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  tb^ 
'Western  pork*  market,  the  extremely  low  pHces  of  pork,  and  the 
effect  df  the  enormous  quantity  in  proportion  to  tbedeniand  foKit,  ill 


prma  The  n*|ier  dbwUL- ^lear  m  muid»  tfc»tto  wdke 
^r^  XOO  lbs.  of  pork,  requires  about  two  bushels  ^f  ix>m  to  raise 
t))e  hogs,  over  and  above  grass  aod  ^ome  slops,  &Q.9  and  sij^  bushels 
>af  corn  to  fatten  them ;  so  that  eyery  100  lbs.  of  pork  repre^nts 
about  eight  bushels  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  other  graiii,  beside 
mova^  grass  and  slops,  the  labor  of  feeding,  and'  taking  care  of  the 
ho^' aiKl 'taking  it  to  inai4cet.- 

.*  Table. No.  II.  ■•» 

IT.;.  A  staieiDQnt  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat  per  bushel  and  floor 
fmn  banelin  the  city  of  Cincinnati  during  the  month  of  July  of  each 
year  ffom  1-841  to  1845,  compiled  by  the  editor  of  the  Cincinncrtl 
Gaz'^^,  from  the  commercial  reports  of  that  paper,  published  ia 
Hunt's  Magazine,  for  September,  1845  *,  to  which  I  have  added  the 
prices  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  the  same  months. 

Avezagt  of  wheat  sad  floor  in  Cincinnati. 

Floor  p«r  bbl.  Wheat  per  bush.  Fionr  in  K.  T. . 

July,  1841,  «4  06i  $  72}  $5  37) 

do     1842,  d  491  49}  5  93 

do     1843,  3  73  70  6  621 

do    1844,  3  29  59  4  3U 

"  '    do     1845,  3  26J  64J  4  621 

l^r.  C  C.  Whittlesey,  of  Missouri,  in  giving  the  resources  of  that 
Biaie'^  published  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  for  June,  1643,  based  on  tho 
l^et)irns  of  the  census  of  1840,  estimates  their  wheat  crop  at  only  30 
iiedts  per  tftkshel ;  oats,  rye  and  buckwheat  at  20  cents  per  bufihel ; 
Ifidmo  cot't)  and  potatoes  at  15  cents  per  bushel ;  barley  at  50  cents 
per  bushel  i  atid  tobacco  at  3  cents  a  pound. 

•    "  Tablk  No.  III.  .; 

.  The  prices  of  flour  and  grain  at  St.  liouis  and  Cincinnati  in  Marchp 
184^,  afe  sts^in  Huf^t's  Magazine,,  £»r  April*  1843,  1^  follows,  to 
which  I  have  added  the  prices  oi^^ouf  in  Neyf  York  city  (the  saoi^ 

month.    * 

"  CinoiflSNitL  St*  Louis.  N.  Y> 

Flour  pr  bbl.  Mar4;h,  ^843,, 92  50  to,9;{  &d  #;2,50,to  «2  75  $4  75 
Wheat  per  bushel,*  45  to       50         35  to      '37 

€orn  per.btMhel,     '  Iff  to       20        14  to        15 

'  iliati  tfrticl^  publisi^d  in  the  Com.  Review,  of  the  South  and 
-West,  for  February,  1647,  giving  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  agrl- 
culforbl  products  of  Ohio  for  1844,  the  pribes  of  wheat,  barly,  rye 
andhthikwhedk  are  put  down  at  60  cenTs  {ier  bushel ;  Indian  corn  at 
20  cents ;  and  oats  and  potatoes  at  15  cents  per  bushel.  This  esti- 
mate appears  to  have  been  taken  from  the  paper  of  John  B rough, 
formerly  Auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio ;  and  all  these  estimates  are 
inade  by  men  inclined  rather  to  over-rate,  than  to  under-rate  the 
resources  and  value  of  the  products  of  their  respective  States ;  and 
whose  means  of  ascertaining  prices  at  the  large  towns,  was  muoh 
better  than  of  determining  average  prices  through  the  State.  Some 
of  Mr.  Droughts  estimates  are  too  high  for  average  prices  through 
the  State. 


M< 


■  «  i  ■ 


Tawle  Wo.  IV; 


Prices  of  the  leading  articles  of  agricultural  products  in  July,  1842, 
as  compiled  and  stated  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  for  August, 
1842,  p.  185  and  186,  at 

Boston, 

6  00  to6  12 


Fiour  bbl. 
Wheat  bu 
Corn  bu 
Beef  in*B  bbl 
Fork  m'fl  bbl 
lia^iib 
Sug  N.  O  lb 
Wool  Am  lb 
Lead  pig  lb 


New  York» 

$5  94  to6  00 
135  tol  28 
55  to    57 
700  to7.75 


N.  Orleans,  Cincinnati,    St.  Louis. 


6  to 

3  to 

35  to 

3|to 


45 


60  to    61 
9  00  to9  35 


7  50  t<i9  50  7  00  to6  00  J 


5  to 

40  to 
9)  to 


6 

5 

43 

3| 


4  75to5  00 
94to  95 
32to  33 
8  50to9  00 
6  50ta7  00 
4to  5 
3to  $i 
6to  12 
3to 


3  75to4  00  14  <50  to4  75 


50to  6G 
20to  25 
6  OOtoT  00 
5  00IO6  50 
3to  5 
4to  6| 
20to  30 
3to      4 


75  to  78 
30  to  21 
6  00  to6  50 
5  00to5  95 
4  to  5 
4ito      0 

n  to 


These  tables  and  estimates  show  a  very  great  difieronce  between 
Eastern  and  Western  markets  for  produce,  and  the  importance  to 
the  farmer  of  a  market  for  his  produce^  and  particularly  for  coarse 
grains,  in  his  immediate  vicinity.  While  Indian  corn  is  worth  60 
cents  per  bushel  in  Boston,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  creat«f 
by  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  worth  bat 
82  cents  in  New  Orleans,  20  to  26  in  Cincinnati,  and  20  in  Sl 
Louis,  and  not  over  10  cents  in  many  remote  interior  places  in  IIU- 
bois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  And  when  lanl 
tf  worth  6i  to  81  cents  in  Boston,  and  nearly  as  much  in  New  York, 
it  is  worth  only  from  4  to  5  cents  at  Cincinnati  and  St  Lonis.  But 
look  at  the  depressed  prices  of  mess  pork  at  Cincinnati  and  St  Lou- 
is ;  only  about  $b  25  on  an  average  per  barrel,  and  the  salt,  barrel 
and  packing,  and  other  expenses,  would  be  about  $1  S7|,  leavine 
only  $8  88  for  about  226  lbs.  of  pork,  including  the  waste  of  head^ 
feet,  &c.,  •being  about  $1  75  per  100  lbs.  of  pork  ;  or  22  oent9  per 
tush  el  for  the  corri  and  the  labor  of  feeding  it  out,  taking  care  of  the 
fcogs,  and  carrying  the  pork  to  market. 

Tablb  No.  V. 

Produce  markets  of  Albany  and  Troy. 
An  account  of  the  quantities  transported  and  the  quantity  and  ave> 
.rage  value  or  price  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  «f  ricaltural 
produce  received  at  tide  water  on  the  New  York  canalsdurlng  the 
years  1842  and  1844,  according  to  the  official  reports.  See  Hunt's 
•Magazine  for  February,  1846,  September,  1846^  and  Jone,  1843. 
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Batfar  and  laid,  Ibt, 
F«tk    •* 
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Wbcat,  bosh. 


Bm1«7    *• 

Otb«rgi»la(0i«s,) 
Bmm.OM  alKi  Peai, 
F«tat«M,  Mr  bnlMl, 
]Medli«itperbDalMl«faBlb«,     9a,86S 
Ashei,bbl«,  44,8M 

W««Ml,  conk,  17,«0 

TMal  vmlM  of  all  proMrty  r«c«ivml  at ; 

do  dte 

IfalM  of  Iiiopany  cairiad  •■  tliocaaab 

do  do 

of  teadft  agaiMt  Um  iotorior  or 


OcaatUyrat'datUdt   W^le^uNtflf 

wator  In  18IS.  traoapoftid. 

7»,X95 

998.347 
3!I,9S4 

3tia,m 
*sai.908 

93,732 
93,IIM 


sr7,i33 

1M.060 

SM93 
309,993 
491,9W 
9111,480 
34,790 
34^ 
80,189 
49,030 
44,006 
ido  waur  to  1844, 
do  1840, 

fnm  tido  wator  in  1844, 
do  1845, 

biming  tmuttfi 


Pricoia 

1843. 

§0  19 

704 
418 

70 
19 


3  18 


Qaa.roc'dat 

tido  wator. 

31,090,300 

30^4,000 

80,000  ' 

03,040 

8,SSM04 

1,303,349 

03,339 

17,801 

818.473 

1,100,534 

31,170 

18,303 

09,030 

80,040 

10  UO 

•34,040,440 

40,408,301 

03,149408 

60,463,096 


Pyfeoto 

1844. 

•9  13 
0 

093 

393 

403 

30 

73' 

00 

«i 

34 
100 

871 
170 
31  B| 
09f 


{•80,003,747 

108,000,401 
•98^003,094 


Table  No.  VL 


The  quantitiea  of  the  undermentioned  articles  coming  from  other 
States,  and  received  at  Buffido«  Oswego  and  Whitehall,  in  1844,  are 
given  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  Sept.  1845,  as  follows : 


At  Buffalo. 

Oowego. 

Whitehall. 

Total. 

Ashes,  bbls, 

82,209 

8,691 

1,584 

87,434 

Batter  and  lard,  lbs. 

5^544,924 

1,876,775 

878,828 

8,295,522 

Cheeee,               «' 

1,560,844 

2,875,292 

4,485,636 

Beef,  bbls. 

82,980 

8,272 

10,277 

46,479 

Pork    " 

51,947 

7,759 

59,706 

Flour  " 

978,084 

346,959 

1,824,998 

Wheat,  bush, 

1,848,555 

160,699 

34 

2,009,288 

Rye        " 

2,505 

7,816 

10,821 

Com      *• 

114,521 

602 

115,128 

Barley    " 

27 

10 

87 

Other  grain,(Oats,) 

6,402 

6,771 

12,17» 

Peas  and  Beans, 

910 

8,080 

3,990 

Potatoes, 

868 

868 

1 

Table  No.  VII. 

An  account  of  the  quantity,  aggregate  value  and  average  value  or 
price  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  agricultural  produce  received 
at  New  Orleans,  during  the  years  ending  August  81st,  1842  and  1844, 
as  published  in  Mr.  Hunt's  Merchants  Magazine  for  October,  1842, 
p.  891,  and  November,  1844,  p.  420,  taken  from  the  New  Orleans 
price  current. 

'Thsrs  is  •»  «itor  sithor  in  the  quantities  oi  baiiley  and  other  gnin  received  at  Xidt 
water,  or  in  the  whole  quantity  of  tbooe  articles  traaaported  on  the  canala  during 
the  year  1843;  as  the  qnantitiea  received  at  tide  water  are  atated  to  be  larger  than 
the  whole  quantity  traneported  ;  that  is  a  part  is  atated  to  be  greater  than  the 
whole,    Thio  trifling  error  I  have  not  the  means  of  correcting. 


"^ 

^9W.riHCflft. 

1 

Quantity 

Value. 

Price. 

Quantity 

Price. 

Itil84Sb 

• 

in  1844. 

Apples                     bbls. 

26,44S 

946,274 

«1  75 

43,969 

•2<H> 

Dr'd  do  ond  peaches    ** 

,       li»78 

8,956 

2  00 

2,001 

2  60 

Beans  and  peas           <' 

10,993 

21,986 

2  00 

7,619 

8  54 

Butler                        " 

284 

•  8,408 

12  00 

500 

12  00 

Butter,  kegs  and  firkins, 

11,791 

47,i64 

4  60 

18,881 

4  00 

Lard                       bbls. 

18,207 

218,484 

12  00 

119,717 

11  00 

Lark,  kegs, 

866,694 

916,785 

2  50 

378,841 

2  25 

Bacon  in  bulk,  lbs. 
Pork            ** 

1,288,100 

22,542 

11 

4,051,800 

101,295 

21 

7,792,000 

H 

Pork  in  bbls. 

244,442 

1,422,252 

6  OQ 

412,928 

6  50 

Pork  in  hhds. 

Beef,                       bbls. 

946 

18,920 

20  00 

8,60020  00 

17,445 

62,863 

4  75 

49,Md   4  50 

TaUow,                      " 

6,071 

76,065 
7,528 

15  00 

7,828 

13  50 

Corn  meal,                 " 

6,023 

1  25 

8,769 

3  00 

Com  in  the  ear,'         •* 

240,675 

120,088 

50 

165,9M 

60 

Piour,                         ^ 

489^88 

2,198,44^ 

5  00 

d02j607 

4  00 

Wheat,  bbls.  and^acks. 

• 

• 

86,014 

2  m 

Oats,  (          .         .  bbls. 

68,281 

887,969 

60 

180,482 

75 

Potatoes,                    << 

26,201 

39,302 

1  50 

66,587 

2  00 

Sugar  crop  in          hhds. 

90,000 

3,600,000 

40  00 

140,316|«0  00 

Molasses  crop             *' 
Tobacco  lea^              ** 

85,000 

450,000 

18  06 

40,000 

26  00 

54,855 

2,136,645 

89  00 

70,485 

40  00 

Cotton,  bales. 

740,155 

24,4^,115  38  00'    910,854 

82  00 

Other  articles, 

1  • 

■   # 

f 
i 

Ttttal  valoe  6f  all  art's  rec'd,  445,716,045  d6  in  1844,  #65,868»606 
do       .     do  1848,    46,716*045 

"  The  mode  of  stating  quantities  of'graiii,>&c.,  at  New  Orleanar  It 
usually  by  tbd  barrel ;  but  the  reader  can  easily  convert  the  barreig 
{bto  bbsbels,  by  calling  each  barrel  of  ^reen  applet  and  potatcesf 
Of'bUshels—^^acJjf  barrel  of  wheat,  oats,*  and  dried  fruilY  8)  buaheb—v 
and  each  bar  pel  of  southern  gourd  seed  corn  in  the  ear,,  equal  to 
nearly  2  bushels  of  shelled  porn  ;  and  he  can  thus  easily  ascertain  the 
prices  per  bushel,  and  be  able  to  compd^  them  with  prices  at  Albany 
Imd  other  eities.  The  quantity  of  butter,  lord  or  tallow,  in  a  barrel 
may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  about  240  pounds.'  By  compaeiag 
^Table  No.  VII  with  Table  No.  V,  the  reader  will  see  that  though  bul- 
let- abd  lard,  in  barrels  and  firkins,  was  worth  ohly  from  5  to  6  cents 
par  pound  at  New  Orleans,  the  average  price  of  all  the  butter'an^ 
lard  received  at  tide  water,  on  the  New  York  canals,  was  estioiala^ 
at  10  cents  in  1842,  and  12  cents  per  lb.  in  1844  ;  and  that  while  fir* 
kin  butter  and  lard  were  estimated  at  the  same  prfceflrin  Attwoy,  ifie 
(irices  of  lard  in  the  New  Orleans  mTStfket  was  much  depressed  belo^ 
that  of  butter,  in  consequence  of  the  immensely  large  quantity  of  lard* 
and  the  small  quantity  of  butter»  brought  into  the  market.  It  iawidi 
the  view  of  showing  the  efiect  of  supply  on  prices,  that  I  have  given 
the  quantities  of  the  leading  articles  of  produce  received  at  New  Or* 
leans  and  at  Albany  and  Troy,  in  1842  and  1844. 


muMncmk  fm 

i  sMffcom^in^  T&Ues  Nm  IV;  V,  and  VII,  Ui»  rM49r  wiU  «•• 
that  though  the  quantitiea  of  flour  received  nt  New  York  was  more 
than  four  times  as  great  as  the  amout  received  at  New  Orleans,  yet 
lhej»ritos  wer^ttonBuierably  highar  at  the  former  tbap  they,  were -ft 
Ifae  latter  place^  by  raaeot^  of  th^ greater  demand  for  Iii  When  the 
reader  examines  Table  Na  I,  showing  the  prodigious  number  of  lK)gs 
slaughtered  annually  at  a  few. great  points  in  the  western  country, 
fUid  cal]|f  to  milidjfhat  the  crop  of  corn  in  ]8d9,  according  to  the  cen* 
wa.of  1JB40,  in  .Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illmois  and 
Missouri,  amounted  to  about  189,000,000  bushels,  and  to  over  200,- 
000,000  bushels  some  years,  since  that  time,  he  will  not  wonder  that 
pofkis  often  worth  less  than  $2,00  per  100  lbs.,  and  that  the  average 
pribe  ip  the  westerfi  towns  does  not  exceed  $2,50.  When  he  fakei 
jntp.  cppsideration  the  low  prices  of  pork  generally  in  the  western 
•cities,'  tne  enormous  annual  crop  of  corn  in  the  western  states,  and 
the  fact  that  only  about  600,000  bushfels  from  these  states  are  received 
aoailaliy  at  Albany  and  New*  Orleaiis«  (ae  shown,  in  the  fables,)  he 
peed  notwoo^^r  that  the  prdinary  price  of  corn  \n  New  Orleans  is 
frdm  2&  U>  .40  cents  per  bushel— *in  St.  Louis  14  to  25  cents,  and  id 
Cincidnati  16  to  25  cents,  as  shown  in  Tables  Nos.  lilv  fV  and  VII, 
jLnd  when  he  also  reflects,  that  much  of  the  farming  country  in  th^ 
tfx  western  states  just  named,  (as  raising  annually  about  2O0,00O«t 
poo  bushels  of  Indian  corn,)  lies  from  50  to  100  miles  from  navigable 
Waters'pf  canals;  that  it  costs  about  10  cents  per  bushel  to  transport 
ftBLfXi  by  wagons  30  to  33}  miles,  and  that  the  cost  of  hiring  it  traiid^ 
pb'rted  '60  or  70  mile^  would  generally  be  greater  than  the  value  of 
6Qrn  ii)  the  western  cities,  he  need  not  wonder  that  the  whole  crop 
of  cortiio  Mi^ouri  should  be  estimated  at  15  cents  p^r  bushel,  as 
il^ted  at:  ihp.  liottoqi  df  Table  }l ;  nor  need  he  wonder  tnht  there  ia  n& 
Ai|>ney  rh^oitlcet  for  it  at  any  price,  in  th^' interior  districts' remote  frbtii 
Qavigai)ie.' waters,  dn^  that  it  usually  Wis  in  barter  in  such  districtiE^ 
4Cfro|^letii(j  fifteen' cents  per  bushel.     .  ]      '  ^  ,     /  '•'' 

^,  *'Th^:^^d^r  will  see  fndm  these  eiatriplesj,  the'  ^'fTect  if  a:1arge')nrpl> 
ply  ia  |)^6(jortioD'  ib  the  demand,  in  de()tes^it)e  pyic^  ;  ^aiid  on-eoifi- 
^ring  thei?e  j)rices  With  prices  in  Bostdn  and  New  Vork,  as  stated  In 
ible  Jv,'a,hd  with  the  prices  ih  Great  Britain,  as  stated  [in  sectiona 
I  18,  28JAnd  29,  he  maVleara  hoW  prices  are  riiiedby  an  incl-feariL 
6i  demahdi'by  means  of  tnd  cbitipetltion  among  bb^eils,'  and  that  thb 
dimand  fdi^?o<»  is  in  proportion'  t6  t^e  density  of  the  pibpiflation;  anfi 
he  may  thus  realize  the  importance  to  the  farmer  of  ibanu factoring 
towns  in  his  vicinity,  to  create  a  demand  for,  and  furnish  a  market  for 
products  which  will  not  bear  transportation  to  distant  markets.  In 
this  way  he  may  realize  how  mucl^ore  it  promotes  the  agricultural 
industry  and  prosperity  of  any  people,  to  encourage  manufacturing 
industry  among  themselves,  and  thus  efieet  the  double  purpose  of  in* 
creasing  their  national  industry,  and  creating  a  market  for  their  agri- 
cultural products,  than  it  does  to  consume  the  manufactured  products 
of  other  countries,  and  thereby  patronize  and  encourage  the  industry 


IM 


^itnKiMi 


of  foreign  nations,  and  thus  oontribute  lo  support  foreign  Uiorer8»  ami 
to  create  a  market  for  the  farmers  of  foreign  countries. 

7%e  Exports  frmny  and  Import  iiUo  ike  United  Aofes,  amd  espart 
prices  from  1828  to  1846  of  Fbmr,  Wheats  Conh  BnUer  ami 
Cheese, 

Tablc  No.  1. 

Sbc.  37.  Statement  of  the  quantities  of  flour,  wheat  and  Indian 
corn,  exported  from  the  United  States  annually  for  the  years  1828  to 
1842,  ending  September  dOth,  for  9  months,  ending  June  30th,  184S, 
and  for  the  years  ending  June  dOth,  1844,  to  1846 ;  together  witli 
the  average  Custom  House^p  rices  or  valuations  per  barrel  and  per 
bushel  of  the  same  ;  and  the  average  prices  of  flour  in  New  York 
city  during  the  same  years,  according  to  the  table  publbhed  in  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine,  for  September,  1845,  p.  290. 

I  Fiioo  ExroETKD.  I     Whkat  ErT       |  Imd.  Cmut  £xp. 
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1820, 

1830, 

1831, 

1832, 

1833, 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837, 

1838, 

1839, 

1840, 

1841, 

1842, 

1843, 

1844, 

1845, 

1846, 

>847, 


Prices  of 
Anurin 
N.  York. 


Quantity 
iabbis. 


Prieas. 


•  5  02 

6  96 

5  40 

5  71 

5.80 

5  78 

5  19 

5  62i 

7  00 

9  871 

7  92 

7  92 

5  61 

5  13 

5  83 

4  73 

4  91 

4  75 

5  34 

6  08 

,860,809 

,837,385 

1,227,434 

1,806,529 

864,919 

955,768 

835,352 

779,896 

505,400 

318,719 

448,161 

923,151 

1,897,501 

1,515,817 

1,283,602 

841,474 

1,438,574 

1,195,230 

2,289,476 


4  90 
6  92 

4  96 

5  50 
5  55 
5  87 

40 
60 
13 


5 
5 
7 


9  37 


8 
7 
5 


04 
50 
34 


Quantity 
inbushelB. 


Piicet. 


Quantity 
ittbuheli. 


jPdees. 


5  15 
5  68 


4 
4 

4 
5 


46 
70 
45 
95 


8,906 

4,007 

45,289 

408,910 

88,304 

82,221 

36,948 

47,762 

2,062 

17,303 

6,291 

96,325 

1,720,860 

868,585 

817,958 

311,685 

558,917 

389,716 

1,613,795 


• 


75 

50 

02 

28 

06 

90 

06 

07 

00 

56 

30 

48| 

96 

94 

1  12 
87 
89 
86 

1  041 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


704,902 
897,656 
444,107 
571,312 
451^230 
487,174 
303,449 
755,781 
124,791 
151,276 
172,321 
162,306 
'474,279 
685,727 
600,308 
672,608 
825,282 
840,184 
1,826,068 


t  48 
53 
50 
69 
61 
60 
67 
78 
83 
97 
81 
87 
71 
59 
57 
42 
49 
49 
65 
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1 

1 
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Tablb  No.  III. 
Statement  of  the  imports  into  the  United  States  of  whe&t-flour, 
wheat,  potatoes,  butter,  cheese,  &c.,  over  and  Bbove  iHiat  was  re-ex- 
ported during  the  years  ending  Sept.  30, 1835, 1836, 1837,  1R38  and 
1889^;  and  the  quantities  of  domestic  produce  exported  the  same 
years,  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  World  and  the  British  North  American 
Colonies  included ;  and,  also,  the  amount  exported  to  the  remaining 
part  of  the  New  World : 


Flour, 
bbls. 


Wheat, 
bush. 


Potatoes, I  Batter, 
bush.         lbs. 


lbs. 


Imported  in  1835, 
From  the^Old  World, 
From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World 

^nd  Brit.  N.  Amer., 
EjtpM  to  New  World, 

Imported  in  1836, 
From  the  Old  WorH, 
From  Brit.  N.  Amer'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World, 
Exp'd  to  New  World, 
•    Imported  in  1887, 
From  the  Old  World, 
From  Brit.  N.  Anoer'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World, 
Exp'd  to  New  World, 

Imported  in  1838, 
From  the  Old  World, 
J^rom  Brit.  N.  [Amer'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World, 
Exp'd  to  New  World, 
'    imported  in  1880, 
From  the  Old  World, 
Jrom  Bj-Ii.  N.  An^r'n 

Colonies, 
Exported  to  Old  World, 


16,276 

115,523 
663,873 

5,000 

11,500 
50,634 
454,766 


I 


7,289 

10,184 
24,366 
294,353 

10,568 

10,878 

32,256 

415,905 

.56 

7,498 
327,824 


2,575 

236,194 

47,762 
6 

323,571 

260,327 
2,062 


8,577,289 

317,170 
17,303 


866,000 

14,163 
6,241 

48 

748 

82,136 
82,196 
14,129 


70,314 

135,709 

4,613 
79,210 

58,514 

21,720 

835 

90,746 

34,212 

12,455 

3,531 

97,172 

50.017 

4,201 

1,562 

117,065 

148,619 

48,100 
1,780 
55,789 


1,670 
1,387 

111,150 
578,474 

70,270 

91,984 

11,793 

349,602 

72,986 

3,49] 
23,538 


98,088 


301,867 
585,688 

128,411 

87 

78,951 

401,888 

180,048 


75,501 


258,40l|886,747 


10,718 

2,682 

21,831 

473,277 

101,408 

18,852 
82,156 
802,451 


88,044 


175,878 
480,282 

184,088 

867 

85,174 

438,848 


ExpM  to  New  World,    1506,827 

.    Tbe  itnport  prices,  aoeording  to  the  Castom  Hoiia»  Repoipt,  wfra 

«8:foHoiW8: 

1836  1837«  16S8b 

Wheat,  per  bushel,                     «0,86  f  1,08  tl.OS 

J>0tatoe8,  per  ba«hel,                         30)                 44  371 

SAtt^.W  soiind,                            m                161  19i 

£fo«ke,lp^4>oui"i  '                         1^                111  111 


•  oiV'tnnoBB.'  '^ 

.  .  Tire  reader  will  eeetbut  a  krge  proportion  eF  the  #heat  impoited 

.  in  1836  wee  from  the  British  North  Anieri<»ii  ColoBiee,  which  moit- 
ly  oanne  aerc»9  the  lakee  into  western  New  York.  Thie  aoooonteftnr 
its  low  import  price  in  18d6,  compared  with  1837  cuui  1888^>  when 
(lie  principal  part  was  from  Europe*  \.    •  . 

These  Tables^  {U  H  and  Hi,)  should  be  examined  together  atid 
«arefaily  compared,  in  order  to  understand  the  ctAses  of  the  fluotea- 
tions  in  the  prices  of  flour ;  wbicht  being  exported  in  larger  qnanti- 

.tieb  than  wheat,  aflbrds  a  much  more  certain  test  of  its  market  value. 
The  email  qoantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1886,  appears  quite  too  loW 
ID  correspond  with  the  price  of  6our.  The  reader  will  see  fVom  Table 
If  that  the  prices  of  flour  during  the  four  successive  years,  1836  to 
18B9 inclusive,  ranges  very  high.  By  looking  at  Table  FII,>he  will 
obeerve  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  during  each  of  the  three  years  In 
Btic^ession,  1836  to  1838  inclusive,  the  United  States  not  only  impoi^* 
ed  considerable  quantities  qf  wheat  and  flour  from  Canada  and  the 
other  British  Colonies  north  of  the  United  States,  but  they  actually 
imported  more  from  Europe  than  they  exported  to  the  whole  of  the 
Old  World  and  those  Colonies  together ;  and  by  examining  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  will  see,  that  wheat  was 
imported  into  the  United  States  during  those  years  from  Great  Bntaifi, 
France,  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Italy,  Austria,  and  from  alknost 
all  the  maratime  countries  of  Eu  rope . 

Table  I,  also  shows,  that  in  13  years  out  of  18,  the  average  price 
of  flour  through  the  year,  was  greater  in  the  city  of  New  York,  our 
principal  exporting  city,  than  the  average  export  price.     It  must  be 

.obvious to  every  one,  that  it  cannot  be  exported  when  the  domestic 
demand  is  such  as  to  raise  the  price  above  what  buyers  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it,  to  export.  We. can  export  only  when  we  can  sell  as  low 
as  OUT  neighbors.  Though  flour  was  exported  during  each  of  these 
13  years,  when  the  average  price  in  New  York  wss  above  the  aver- 

.age  export  price,  yet  it  was  exported  from  New  Toric  only  during  in- 
tervals when  the  price  was  below  the  average  price.  The  reader 
can  see  how  little  eflect  the  foreign  market  has  had  on  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  floor  iii  this  country  ;  that  our  pices  have  been  so  high 
the  principal  part  of  the  time,  as  to  prevent  exportation';  that  oor 

.  market  is  mostly  a  domestic  one ;  that  in  nine  years  in  ten,  the  Eu- 
ropean market  is  utterly  valueless  to  us,  almo^  all  ow  exports  being 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  continent  of  America ;  and  that  high  pri- 
ces tend  to  lessen,  and  when  they  get  to  a  certain  point,  absolutely 
preclude  exportation,  and  invite  importation^  and  thus  tend  to  depress 

•  and  destroy  the  tndostry  of  the  country. 

The  consumers  of  produce  must  always  pay  much  higher  for  it, 
than  the  producers  can  sell  it  for;  because  they  must  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  transportation,  and  the  profits  of  Ae  intermediate-  dealers  or 
merchants.  During  these  years,  we  were  the  consumers  of  European 
wheat,  and  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  its  transportation  across  the  Atlan- 
tic^ which  raised  the  price  of  flour  made  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
wheat,  to  from  $1  to  about  811  per  batrel  some  portion  of  the  time, 


.i6  owfiacM. 

M  shown  in  Tabfe  11.  This  was  a  memonibk  •xm  •£  noR  traob 
'AK»  PAPfeK  monit!  Qf  fpeen/ofiofi  in  Ba$ik  and  SaUroad  stoekg^ 
wild  laMd$  and  paper  eiiiei  /  when  men  were  getUng  fiehbeffendtke 
dreame  ofaoariee^  Inf  their  wiU  instead  of  their  indnetry$  by  importr 
ing  their  clothing  and  a  portion  of  their  feod^  tnatead  of  prodieing 
ihem^  by  their  own  labors  and  by  busying  themeleee  in  contraeling 
debte^  making  state  and  corporate  stocks^  paper  «uMi#y»  paper  citiee^and 
paper  railroade  also^  to  a  yery  great  extent 

The  gro»  circulation  of  bank  notes  in  the  United  StateB*  aooordiBg 
io  reports  made  the  nearest  to  January  1,  ISSO,  was  i6l,daS,898 ; 
the  nearest  to  January  1,  1834,  was  $94,830,670 ;  the  nearest  to 
January  1,  1837^  was  $149,185,890 ;  the  nearest  to  January  1, 1840, 
was  9116,572,790  ;  and  to  January  1,1643,  it  had  sunk  to  tdevMa,- 
.688.     Since  that  time  it  has  increased,  and  amouotedt  in  December, 

1845,  to  9105,553,427,  and  was  about  the  same  in  December,  A«  D. 

1846.  The  States  contracted  debts  and  issued  their  bonds,  in  three 
years,  from  1836  to  1888  inclusive,  amounling  to  9108,223,808  ooo 
chapter  X,  of  the  progress  of  nations,  and  United  States  Almanac  for 

'  1648,  page  255.  When  our  people  were  afflicted  with  such  delusiTe 
dreams  of  wealth,  they  were  unfitted  for  the  sober  pursuits  of  indus- 
try ;  and  as  the  bloated  paper  money  raised  the  prices  of  labor,  as 
well  as  of  produce  and  property,  our  markets  furnished  a  rich  and 
tempting  reward  to  the  industry  of  other  countries,  amd  we  vainly 
thought  we  could  supply  our  wants,  by  importing  tbe  prodocts  of  for- 
eign, industry,  cheaper  than  by  our  own  labor.  Paper  money,  there- 
fore, by  raising  prices  in  this  country  much  higher  than  they  were  in 

'  Europe,  tended  to  diminish  exhortations,  as  well  as  to  encourage  and 
increase  importations,  and  thereby  to  undermine  and  depress  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  involve  us  in  foreign  debts.  Tbe  evils  of 
free  trade  werb  thus  aggravated  and  increased,  by  the  ezeessive 
amount  of  our  paper  money. 

The  column  in  Table  I,  of  the  exports  and  prices  of  Indian  com« 
shows  also  the  effect,  to  some  extent,  of  paper  money  on  both  prices 
and  exports.  It  shows  that  prices  generally  were  high,  when  oar 
paper  money  was  excessive  in  amount ;  that  when  prices  ranged 
oigh,  above  seventy  cents  per  bushel,  our  exports  were  but  a  mere 
trifle  ;  and  that  they  have  always  been  trifling  in  amount,  compared 
to  our  enornx>us  crops,  of  from  three  to  over  four  hundred  million 
bushels  annually.  It  may  also  be  rmarked,  that  nearly  all  our  ex- 
ports of  corn,  up  to  1846,  have  been  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Con- 
tinent of  America  :  and  that  the  European  market  for  our  com  has 
been  entirely  worthless.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  years  ot  exces- 
sive paper  currency,  from  1835  to  1840,  the  average  prices  of  com  in 
New  England  and  the  city  of  New  York,  were  above  tbe  export  pri- 
ces stated  in  the  table.     The  reader  will,  therefore,  see  that  tbe  pri- 

t.cesof  corn  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  domestic  market,  and  are 
scarcely  aflfected  at  all  by  the  foreign  market.    Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  of 

•  oons^uence  to  the  farmer,  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  our  population 

.  from  j^riculture  to  manufactures,  that  they  may  become  oonsamers. 


-ON  nuoB«.  €9 

«oi  BOt  pwduoeri,  in  ord«r  lo>iaertaa6  the  American  marketfor  corn, 

.porkr  Inrd,  dsa,  and  to  leasen  the  supply  of  those  articlae  ^    In  Mai- 

^sadniiettS)  Co&wctieut  and  Rhode  laUwdt  the  avefage  peice  of  com 
is  from  60  to  76  osnts  per  bashel)  while  it  is  only  from  12  to  20 

:oeola  in  manj  of  the  western  and  soikh«western  maxet^  as  shewnin 

'seotien  86. 

■  •  Table  lii,  also^  shows  that  we  imported  from*  Europe  annually  frocp 
1885  to  1889^  more  potatoes  than  we  exported  to  the  whole  of  the  Old 

:WoMi  and  to  Canada.  Our  imports  of  potatoes  from,  wer^  also 
greater  than  oar  exports  to,  the  Old  World,  every  year  I  have  ex- 

lamined  exoept  the  year  1846,  including  in  the  examination  the 
years  1842.,  1844  and  1845.  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  we  cannot 
raise  potatoes  in  the  United  States^  as  cheap  as  they  do  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Prance,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  from 

'Which  we  have  imported  them  annually,  until  their  short  potatoe  crop 

.io  1845,  which  nearly  stopped  the  importation  m  1846. 

-  The  export  prices  from  the  United  Suites  of  potatoes,  hotter  and 
cheese  have  been  as  folk>wa : 

1835.      1842.       1844.        1845.       1846. 

Potatoes  per  bushel,  t  49    $44    8  37i    |;  44i    •  55 

Butter  per  lb.*  .  Hi        61         8  9  9} 

Cheese  per  lb.,  9  5i        6i  7  8 

Table  111  also  shows  that  during  each  of  the  years  1836, 1837  apd 
1880,  we  imported  from  the  old  world  more  butter  and  cheese  than 
we  exported  to  it,  and  that  we  paid  pretty  liberal  prices  also,  com- 
paired  with  the  prices  we  sold  at  from  1842  to  1846.  All  these  facts 
iu  relation  to  wheat,  flour,  potatoes,  butter  and  cheese,  show  not  only 
the  capacity  of  the  countries  of  Europe  to  supply  themselves  with 
these  articles  when  their  seasons  are  good,  (at  least  three  years  in 
jfour,  and  perhaps  nine  years  in  ten ;)  but  that  in  consequence  of 
their  cheap  labor,  they  can  generally  supply  themselves  much  cheap- 
er than  we  can  supply  them.  Though  the  export  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  in  1845  and  1846  were  much  lower  than  in  1835,  yet  the 

.  value  of  our  domestic  exports  of  those  articles  were  much  greater 
during  those  years  than  they  were  in  1835 ;  amounting  in  1835  to 
only  $164,809  ;  in  1842  to  f  388,000  ;  in  1844  to  about  f  758,000 ; 
in  1845  to  about  $878,000 ;  and  in  1846  to  $1,063,087.  But  a  tri- 
fle over  half  of  the  amount  in  value  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  In 
1846,  was  directly  to  the  old  world. 

The  products  of  our  dairy  in  1840,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
census,  amounted  to  $33,787,008  ;  being  mpre  than  thirty  times  as 
ipuoh  as  we  ever  exported  in  any  one  year,  and  about  sixty  tiroes  as 
much  as  our  exports  will  average  during  the  last  ten  years.    Th|B 

.influence  on,  prices' of  our  exports  must  have  been  trifling  indeed. 
Xn  fact,  it  would  seem  that  the  excessive  amount  of  our  paper  money, 

.  together  with  high  wages  and  the  domestic  demand,  has  kept  these 
articles  generally  above  the  prices  at  which  they  could  be  exported 
to  Europe,  except  io  seasons  of  high  prices  there,  in  consequence  of 
sca|»ity. 


^ 


Thougii  it  b  advantageous  to  a  natacA  .10  sell  thahr  pradooto  sn  w 
high  prices  aa  practicable,  yet  they  cannot  sell,  ooless  they  aelL  them 
as  low  or  lower  than  their  neigbbora ;  aiMl  it  is  impoasSMe  to  «i)Kict 
them  to  any  extent,  unless  the  prices  of  their  producta  at  hoaoe  aaa 
oonsidarably  leas  than  they  will  sell  for  abroadi    The  teodeoe^  of 
goods  and  of  products  of  all  kinds  is  towards.the  best  marketSy  wiiafa 
prices  are  highest ;  the  exportation  of  products  must  tlways  be  fron 
districts  and  countriea  where  they  are  comparatively  cheap,  to  other 
countries  or  districts  where  they  are  enough  higher  to  pay  the  coat 
of  transportation,  and  reaaonable  profits.  No  country  can  export  pro- 
ducts to  another,  unless  the  fomser  can  pioduce  them  dheapar  than 
the  latter,  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  procured  from  any  other 
nation.     The  lavrs  of  trade  when  undisturbed  by  restrictions  and 
tariffs,  are  in  accordance  with,  and  governed  by  the  phyaical  Jawaof 
nature ;  and  the  tendency  of  products  to  seek  the  highest  prices,  m 
as  regular,  certain,  constant  and  strong,  as  the  tendency  of  water  m, 
to  run  down  hill,  and  to  seek  the  lowest  level.     High  prices,  there- 
fore, tend  to  stimulate  industry,  if  they  are  raised  and  kept  up  by  a 
foreign  demand,  which  stimulates  exportation  and  domestic Jndustry; 
but  the  moment  prices  are  raised  by  the  home  demand,  paper  money 
and  high  wages,  or  other  causes,  above  the  prices  of  other  countries, 
they  preclude  exportation,  and  invite  importation,  and  thereby  tend 
to  supplant,  discourage,  depress  and  diminish  domestic  industry. 
-    Great  Britain,  by  means  of  her  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal  for 
fuel,  her  productive  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  her  extensivs 
internal  improvements  and  water  power,  her  insular  situation,  fine 
harbors,  bays  und  rivers,  her  bracing  and  healthy  climate,  her  im* 
mense  amount  of  machinery,  great  numbers  of  skilfull  artisans  and 
•workmen,  great  power  and  capital,  and  extensive  commerce,  iecapa* 
ble  of  producing  almost  every  thing  mannfaetared,  cheaper  than  any 
other  nation.     These  advantages  give  the  BngHsh  a  sort  of  monopoly 
that  may  properly  be  termed  the  undbrsbllino  mokoi^olt  ;  wkUk 
tmaMes  them  to  reduce  prices  just  low  enough  to  undersell  <»id  evefUur 
ally  to  supplant  their  rivals,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  them  up  to 
the  highest  point  consistent  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  markets  of 
dther  nations. 

i 

The  prices  of  freights  and  their  variaiionst  and  the  costs  of  tramspar" 

tation  in  various  modes* 

Site.  38.  The  freight  on  flour  per  barrel  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool, in  November,  1841,  and  April,  1842,  was  only  Is.  fid.  sterling, 
lor  96  cents ;  in  January,  1844,  January,  1645,  and  January,  1846, 
it  was  8  shillings,  or  73  cents ;  in  August,  1845,  and  August,  1846, 
only  2s.,  and  in  January,  1847,  it  rose  to  58.  or  tl,20.  Freights  were 
the  lowest  they  have  ever  been  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  but  were 
generally  higher  in  1840  and  previous,  than  thev  Were  in  1846  and 
1846,  until  the  great  rise  in  the  fall  of  1846.  The  freight  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  from  1840  to  1847,  on  cotton,  has  varied  from  }d. 
to  id.  sterling,  per  lb.;  on  heavy  goods,  per  ton,  from 256.,  or  #6,  to 
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89b.,  or' 420,40,  qb  staled  In  Hunt's  Magazine  for  April,  1847 ;  oii 
grain  per  bushel  in  August,  1846, but  6d.,  and  in  January,  1847, 18d. 
to  lOd.,  and  some  vessels  to  Ireland  have  obtained  20  to  21d.  On 
beef  per  bbl.  in  August,  1845,  2s.,  and  in  January,  1847,  as  high  as 
0  shillings. 
'  Freights  from  New  York  to  Havre,  (France,)  were  the  lowest  in 
^'841-2,  and  highest  in  1847 — on  ashes  per  ton,  varying  from  6to412« 
generally  from  $8  to  $10  ;  on  measurement  goods,  from  $8  to  912) 

fenerally  810.  The  freights  on  flour  per  barrel,  from  Detroit,  San- 
usky,  and  other  ports  near  the  west  end  of  lake  Erie,  to  Buffalo, 
have  varied  during  the  last  seven  years,  from  10  to  50  cts.  per  bar- 
rel, the  ordinary  price  being  from  15  to  20  cents ;  but  such  was  the 
anxiety  to  get  flour  to  market  before  the  close  of  navigation  in  the 
full  of  1846,  that  some  parcels  were  sent  down  in  November  at  53  to 
65  cents  per  barrel,  and  the  rise  of  canal  freights  was  almost  equal- 
ly great 

Here  the  reader  will  see  how  the  prices  of  freights,  like  the  prices 
of  all  products,  are  afl^ected  and  governed  by  the  principles  of  supply 
and  demand  ;  that  the  freight  market  is  quite  as  sensitive  as  the  mar- 
ket for  perishable  products ;  and  that  an  increased  amount  of  freight 
and  demand  for  vessels,  causes  a  rapid  increase  in  the  rate  of 
freights. 

The  June  number,  1847,  of  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  gives 
an  account  of  13,489  bbls.  super-flna  flour,  made  in  St  Josephs  Co. 
Michigan,  sent  down  the  St.  Josephs  river  in  arks,  keelboats,  and 
steamboats,  to  Lake  Michigan,  shipped  from  there  to  Buffalo  during 
the  season  of  navigation  of  1846,  and  from  there  to  Boston,  where 
the  same  was  sold  by  a  commission  house,  and  the  costs,  charges,  and 

proceeds  were  as  follows : 

Price.      Barrels.  Amottnt 
Freight  down  the  St.  Joseph  River  to  St  Joseph 

by  arks,  Ae.,  in  April,  1846,  at  $  dli  on  18,489    $4,915  31 

Forwarding  charges  at  St.  Joseph,  at                           Q  843  06 

FreighttoJUbany  in  April,  May  and  July,  at  1  lOtol  20  on   7,676  8,677  Id 

Freight  to  Bnf{.  each  moDth  from  May  to  Nov.     25tol  00  on    5,813  3,575  43 
Freight  by  canal  from  Bnfi*.  to  Albany,  Jnly 

to  November,                                                53tol  S5  on  4,179  3,119  01 

R.  R.  freight  to  Alb.  Jan.  and  Feb.  1847,  at            1  15  on   1,634  1,879  10 

Foiwaxdtng  charges  at  Buflalo,                                     3  on   5,813  174  39 
Freight  per  vessel  from  Albany  to  Boston,  charges, 

insnranee,  dsc.,  in  May,                                           39}  on      919  64  00 

R.  R.'frel|^t  Sam  AAttay  to  Boston  May  to  Oct.  31,  30  t>n  10,559  3,165  60 

R.  R.:  freidkt  to  Boston  If  Qv.  to  Feb.  1847,      35u>    40  on   9,718  1,016  95 

Lake  and  River  insnrance  per  agreement  at  2  per  cent,  1,011  66 

Inspection  one.oen't  per  bbl.,  ^^  ^ 

Cooperage  and  incidentalexpenses  at  St.  Joseph,  Bnffido and  Albany,  140  99 
CoopeMLge  labor,  tmckage;  storage,  advertising,  postages,  fire  insiir- 

anceiv  'btokenge  and  iatertst  on  ehaiges,  d^o.,  1»308  43 

Cominlssipaa  on  sales  9}  per  cent  on  ^69,657  91,  1,741  43 

Total  charges  and  expenses,  $81,067  16 


Vt'  ON  PfttCSfl. 

Sold  at  Boslon  May  to  Aug.  1846,  at  $4  131tof4  65  1,044  Ws.,  4,755  » 

Sold  in  Sept.  1846»  at  $4  62|to^  13)  7,750  do  S7»3l8  75 

Sold  October  to  December,  $5  35to$6  35,  3,690  do  14,386  34 

Sold  ia  January,  1847,  at  $5  63,  660  do  3,713  50 

Sold  Febmar^,  1847,  at  $7  35,  1,332  do  9,584  50 

Lost  in  transitu,  33  do 


13,489  #69,657  31 

.  Seven  hundred  and  forty  barrels  of  flour  sold  in  September  and 

October,  1846,  are  put  down  as  bad,  sour,  and  were  sold  at  84  25, 

94  62},  and  $4  8U  per  barrel ;  or  from  50  to  81  cents  per  barrel 

cheaper  than  the  good  flour  sold  for  about  the  same  time. 

Taking  the  whole  quantity,  including  the  23  barrels  lost,  and  the 
gross  proceeds  amount  per  barrel  to  #5  16 

The  freights,  charges,  commission,  insurance  and  other  ex- 
penses per  barrel,  amount  to  2  30 

Nett  proceeds  per  barrel,  $2  86 

realized  mostly  in  the  fall  of  1846  and  winter  of  1847,  for  a  crop  of 
wheat  raised  in  1845. 

.  The  freight  to  Boston  is  about  twenty  cents  per  barrel  more  than 
to  New  York,  and  at  these  rates,  which  include  a  period  of  nearly  a 
year,  and  perhaps  are  fair  averages  for  the  year,  the  whole  cost  and 
charges  to  New  York  would  have  been  about  $2,10  ;  but  prices  of 
flour  are  usually  as  much  lower  in  New  York  as  the  dlflerence  in 
the  freight  It  is  said  the  usual  rate  of  flouring  in  the  remote  west, 
is  to  give  a  barrel  of  super-flne  flour  for  5}  bushels  of  wheat  deliver- 
ed at  the  mill.  If  in  this  case  5i  bushels  of  wheat  had  been  bought 
at  50  cts.  per  bushel,  $2,75,  and  exchanged  by  the  purchaser  for  a 
barrel  of  flour,  he  would  have  realized  in  the  end,  11  cents  for  fais 
ri^k,  trouble,  and  from  12  to  15  months  interest  on  his  investmenL 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  prices  of  flour  were  from 
flfty  cents  to  a  dollar  per  barrel  higher  during  the  season  of  1846, 
than  it  was  during  the  years  1840,  1841,  1843,  1844  and  1845. — 
These  facts  illustrate  the  importance  to  the  farmer  of  a  large  raana- 
facturing  population  in  his  vicinity,  to  create  a  market  for  his  pro- 
ducts, and  save  the  necessity  of  giving  away  nearly  half  of  tbenit  to 
pty  for  transporting  to  market  aad  selling  the  other  half. 

The  freights  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  since  Ist  Septem- 
ber,* ^846,  have  been  as  follows,  between  Detroit  and 

Ypflilanti.    Dntcr.    fcekson.    ManfaaU.  Kal. 
3i)m.       4»m.        77  m.        109  n.    146  m. 
On  flour  per  bbl,  18  cts.     27  cts.     40  cts.  .  55  cts.  66  ota. 

Wheat  per  100  lbs,,  10   "       14  «      20   "      28    "  33   « 

Merchandize  per  100  lbs.,  16  '<  24  ''  87  <<  46  '<  55  " 
These  prices  are  exceedingly  high;  the  ordinary  freight  cm  the 
Erie  canal  from  Bufialo  to  Albany,  (368  milee,)  from  June  to  OotD- 
ber,  being  from  50to  62}  cents  per  barrel ;  and  in  April,  May  and 
November,  from  60  cents  to  $1  12}.  The  cost  and  charges  for 
transporting  100  lbs  of  merchandize  on  canals  and  railroads  and  on 
navigable  waters  are  usually  about  or  nearly  the  same  as  on  a  barrel 


^  tour  4  taryiog  ff«m'  00  odiits*  to  M  M  on  a  bafMl  (X  fkwr  ^ 
tween  Detroit  and  New  York,  ami  from  00  oeots  to  tl  60  on  100 

pounds  of  jnerchandiffQ.  The  cost  of  transporting  160  poundi  of 
merchaDoize  by  teams  300  miles,  is  from  t2  to  93,  averaging  isbout 
$2  50  ;  on  the  New  York  canal  it  amounts  tp  from  40  to  60  qeiHii 
ateraging  about  50  cents  for  the  same  distance ; .  on  Lake  Erie  about 
one-third  part  as  much  as  on  the  canal ;  on  the  Hudson  river  about 
one-fourth  part  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  distance  as  on  the  caaal  | 
and  on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  about  twice  and  a  half  as 
much  as  on  the  canal.  The  prices  of  freight  at  present,  (June^ 
1847,)  on  the  Erie  canal,  from  Buffalo  to  Albaoj,  are  as  foUowe : 
On  flour  per  barrel,  91  121 ;  on  wheat  per  bushel^  87  cents;, and 
the  freight  oa  flour  from  Detroit  to  Buflalo  is  from  20  to  25  c^Vk^k 
The  ordinarj  cost  of  transporting  wheat  or  corn  by  teams  in  the 
opuntry,  is  about  20  cents  per  bushel  for  50  miles,  and  40  cents  f«r 
100  miles.  And  when  produce  is  sent  from  the  interior  of  the  West* 
ern  country  to  New  York,  it  must  pay  several  warehouse  and  fsvr 
warding  charges,  wharfage,  insurance,  dsc,  as  shown  in  this  sectioik 

These  examplee  are  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  canals, 
railroads,  navigable  waters  and  steam  vessels,  ^in  facilitating  trans* 
portation,  cheapening  freights,  and  raising  the  price  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  the  Western  country  ;  but  they  hsve  very  little  effect  upon 
the  price  of  corn,  rye  and  other  coarse  grains,  the  value  of  which  is 
80  small  that;  they  will  bear  transportation  but  a  short  distaqce,  ho- 
fore  the  cost  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  whole  product  transported* 
It  is  shown  in  tables  V  and  VII,  in  sec.  36,  that  a  very  trifling  amount 
of  Indian  corn,  rye  and  other  coarse  grains  ever  reach  Albany  and 
New  Orleans ;  and  of  the  small  amount  arriving  at  Albany,  not  one- 
tenth  part  is  from  the  Western  States. 

The  cost  of  transporting  produce  is  stated  in  Mr.  Hunt^s  Magazine^ 
for  June,  1847,  by  a  very  intelligent  writer,  as  follows :  Indian 
coTA  to  New  Orleans,  from  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis^  in  arks  and 
steam  boats  in  a  good  stage  of  water,  12i  cents  per  bushel ;  corn 
from  the  Wabash«  Illinois  and  other  email  rivers  of  the  Western 
States,  which  float  only  boats  and  arks  of  light  dra(^,  nearly  twice  as 
much,  or  from  20  to  25  cents  per  bushel ;  and  it  sells  in  New  Or- 
leans at  from  30  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  averaging  not  far  from  35 
or  40  cents.  Vide  ante  tables  IV  and  VII,  in  section  30.  He  says, 
*'  The  New  Orleans  corn  is  put  into  sacks,  which  cost  from  five  to 
six  cents  per  bushel.^  the  warehouse  charges,  commissions,  d^c,  art 
very  heavy  ;  it  shrinks  about  4  per  cent  in  shipping  to  an  Eastern 
port,  and  the  risk  of  its  injuring  is  equal  to  about  10  per  cent  more*^' 
He  says  Boston  imported  during  the  year  1841, 2,045,000  bushels  of 
Indian  corn ;  36,700  of  which  were  from  New  Orleans,  and  the 
balance  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  ;  and  that '« large  quan- 
tities of  corn  were  sold  in  Boston,  during  the  summer  of  1846,  from 
the  valley  of  the  Miosissippi,  wjiiob  did  not  pay  freight  and  expenses^ 
and  the  shipper  {ell  in  debt  tp  the  consignee.'' 
10  I 


U  m 

A»er0ge  Pricuof  Whrnd^  hdian  (km^  (ku  and  PoMow  in  each 
rfike  UniUd  Btaiu  from  1840  to  1646  inclunve. 

Ssc.  89.  When  the  reader  takes  into  consideration  the  great  ooift 
of  transporting  produce,  and  the  incidental  expenses  ofstorage*  for- 
warding, insurance,  wharfage  and  commissions  on  selling,  risk  of 
spoiling,  dec,  he  need  not  wonder  at  the  great  difference  in  the 
prices  of  produce  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  in 
section  96.  It  has  been  estimated  by  a  distinguished  British  writer, 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  wheat  crop  of  Great  Britain  of  one-temh, 
would  raise  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three-tenths,  and  a  surplus  of 
bbe-tenth  would  depress  the  price  of  the  whole  crop  three-tenths,  and 
to  on  in  like  proportion  ;  so  that  a  deficient  crop,  will  actually  sell 
ftrr  considerably  more  money  than  an  abundant  crop  yielding  a  large 
imrplus.  This  is  most  clearly  illustrated  in  chapter  IX,  in  the  case 
(bfcottonf  exported  from  the  United  States;  668,680,000  pounds  of 
the  crop  of  1843  was  sold  in  1844,  for  nearly  (5,000,000  more  than 
792,800,000  pounds  brought  the  previous  year  ;  and  over  two  million 
dollars  more  than  863,500,000  pounds  brought  the  year  following. 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  great  disparity  in  the  prices  of 
products  in  different  countries,  we  must  look  first  to  the  fact  whether 
the  country  produces  a  surplus,  or  produces  less  than  the  inhabitants 
need  ;  if  the  former,  to  what  market  it  can  be  sent,  at  what  expense, 
and  at  what  prices  it  can  be  sold  ;  and  if  the  latter,  from  whence  it 
eati  derive  supplies,  and  at  what  cost  of  transportation.  For  instance, 
Vermont,  though  an  agricultural  State,  produces  for  each  of  its  in- 
habitants, according  to  the  returns  with  the  census  of  1840,  less  than 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  less  than  one  of  rye,  and  less  than  three  of 
corn,  and  must,  therefore,  import  flour  or  grain ;  while  Ohio  pro- 
duced for  its  inhabitants  that  year  over  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  over 
hklf  a  bushel  of  rye,  and  about  22  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and  had 
therefore  a  large  surplus  to  export     Ohio  sent  her  products  mostly 
to  the  New  York  market,  via.  the  Erie  canal  and  Albany  ;  and  the 
producer  got  the  New  York  prices,  say  95  per  barrel  for  (lour,  less 
about  (t2  25  for  the  cost  and  expenses  and  profits  of  sending  it  to 
market  and  selling  it ;  while  the  people  of  Vermont  were  obliged  to 
sehii  to  Albany  for  a  portion  of  their  flour,  pay  about  95  per  barrel 
fbr  if,  beside  about  75  cents  for  the  cost  and  expenses  of  getting  it, 
and  the  profits  of  the  produce  merchant  ;•  and  this  raised  the  price  of 
all  the  flour  made  in  the  State  to  the  same  standard ;  so  that  the 
Vermont  farmer  got  more  than  twice  as  much  for  his  wheat,  and 
three  times  as  much  for  his  com,  as  the  Ohio  farmer.     All  these 
facts  are  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  average  prices 
of  products  in  the  several  States.     They  serve  to  show  the  efi^t  on 
the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  advantages  to  the  farmer,  of  a  mining, 
manufacturing,  or  commercial  population  in  hs  vicinity,  to  create  an 
inereased  demand  for  his  products. 

'  The  avenge  prices  of  grain  in  the  several  towniAiipsof  MasBacha>- 
setts,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  town  assessors  in  April,  1845, 
for  the  crop  of  1844,  were  as  follows :  wheat  f  1«14  per  fcushel,  bar- 


toy  .6(^el&,  rye  74«tft,  ooni  68  ete.,  buckufcett  47  elftf  otts  JH-dii^ 
potmloeB  27i  oto.,  and  other  vegetables  88  ets.  In  forming  the  fol« 
ADwiog  table  of  prices,  I  have  also  examined  carefully  the  estimates 
of  Prof.  Tucker,  compared  them  with  the  information  I  have  collect* 
ed  fKim  prieee  curent  and  other  sources,  and  with  the  quantities  raia* 
•d'  in  eaeh  state,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases,  have  adopted  his  esti- 
OMiles  aaoorrect,  bat  in  many  cases  differ  widely  from  him. 

.' Att  estimate  of  the  average  market  prices  of  wheat,  Indian  com, 
(Mita  and  potatoes,  per  bushel,  from  1840  to  1646  inclusive,  in  each  of 
the  United  States,  at  the  nearest  market  towns  to  the  places  of  pro^ 
ductioDv  to  which  the  same  may  be  taken  without  any  expense  to  the 
producer,  except  his  own  labor  and  the  use  of  his  teams : 

Wheat        Cdm.         Oats.    Fotetoea. 
«l,12i     «0,66|     tOfSdi     90)20 


Maine, 

Neiw  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

liassachnsetts, 

Rhode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

KT      -v    ^r    ?  Southern  District, 

JNew  lorJc,  ^Northern     " 

JNeW'  Jersey, 


Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 
Indiana, 
Illinois, 
Micb^an, 


Eastern  District, 
Western 


ik 


Iowa 

Delaware, 

Kbryland, 

XT-    '  •     7  Eastern  Dirtrict, 

North  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 


South  Carolina, 
Georgia,    . 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 

Arkansas, 
Blorida, 


l,12i 
1,12» 
1,121 
1,12* 
1,12* 

l,m 

87i 

l,12f 
l,12i 
87i 
&5 
45 
45 
55 
45 
40 
1,00 
1,00 
1,00 
50 
1,00 
50 
50 
40 
1,00 
1,00 
1,00 
1,121 
1,121 
1,00 
1421 


621 

621 

661 

621 

621 

621 

45 

621 

621 

40 

20 

15 

15 

25 

20 

15 

60 

50 

50 

15 

40 

15 

15 

15 

80 

25 

25 

25 

871 

25 

80 


881. 

80 

881 

331 

381 

831 

30 

831 

881 

25 

15 

15 

15 

20 

15 

15 

881 

881 

881 

15 

80 

15 

15 

15 

80 

80 

80 

30 

881 

80 

80 


20 
20 
26 
25 
25 
26 
20 
26 
26 
20 
16 
15 
15 
'  16 
16 
16 
26 
26 
26 
20 
30 
20 
26 
20 
20 
26 
25 
26 
40 
86 
80 
I  Illinois^ 


Thottgh  the  price  of  Indian  com  in  the  states  of 
Missocirit  Tennteee  and  Kentucky,  is  put  down  at  15  cents  per  bnsh 
el,  jH  it  isidone  out  of  deference  to  the  high  estimates  of  Professor 
Tudier^  who  has  pint  it  in  Tennessee  at  25cts.,and  in  the  other  fber 


itatKtf  «t  aa  ctato  p4r  biMhel.  •  On  Ukiflg  into  OMuMeratioo  the  0dw« 

Hious  erop  of  thoM  slates,  their  sparse  populatriom  interior  silMilieB, 

sad  the  great  expense  of  taking  their  oorn  and  pork  to  osarkelt  sod 

the  ftct  that  very  little  oorn  is  seot  out  of  tbea»»  it  appears  to  me 

the  com  orops  of  those  states  cannot  be  worth,  on  an  average»  to  th» 

producer,  over  121  cents  per  hushel ;  and  in  inany  interior  districts 

U  often  will  not  sell  for  more  than  S  or  10  cents.     It  may  setss 

strange  to  northern  men  to  put  the  price  of  oats  and  potatoes  above 

ibat  of  corn,  but  the  prices  current  often  shew  that  fact;  and  hiaafr^ 

counted  for  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  supply  ssd  deoiaiid-^llie 

erops  of  corn  being  Tery  heavy  in  warm  climates  below  the  ZMt  d^ 

gree  of  latitude,  and  the  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  light,  when  com- 

parsd  with  the  northern  states.  , 

Prof.  Tucker  has  put  the  price  of  Indian  corn  in  Virginia  at  fi^ 

eents  per  bushel,  without  making  any  distinction  betwoeot  the  eaatom 

laid  western  districts.     When  we  take  into  consideration  tba  sisaU 

fiopulation  of  western  Virginia,  (only  432,855  in  1840,)  its  intarkir 

eonditiotii,  lofty  moontain  rangtds^  want  of  internal  improvements^  and 

few  navigable  rivers,  and  its  enormous  crop  of  13,372,803  biiabab  of 

oorn,  as  reported  by  the  census,.  I  cannot  estimate  the  price  of  com 

much,  if  any,  higher  there  than  I  do  in  Kentucky.     As  the  New  York 

ntarket  is  much  better  than  the.  New  Orleans  market,  prioea  of  wheat 

atid  corn  are  considerable  h^er  on  Lake  Enatban  on  the  Ohio  riv* 

0t  or  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  I  have,  thereforoi  estimated  the  average 

prices  in  Ohio  aud  Michigan  above  those  of  any  of  the  other  weal* 

ern  states^ 

'   The  Government  of  France  published  an  account  of  the  crop  of 

agricultural  produce  of  that  kingdom,  for  the  year  1841,  with  an  ee- 

dlnate  of  the  gross  value  of  each  article,  from  which  I  have  deduced 

(be  average  price  ov  value  fier  bushel,  in  our  currency,  as  foUeve: 

wheat  $1,05,  rye  06  cents,  barley  55  cts.,  oats  40  cts.,  Indiaii  eoni 

08  cts.,  hu<tk-wheat  48  cts.,  mixed  and  other  grains  80  cts.^  aBdpata«» 

toes  14  cts.  per  bushel.     These  prices  are  bc&w  the  average  pricep 

df  grain  in  our  manufacturing  states  on  the  seaboard;  and  show  that 

w^  cannot  Export  either  grain  or  flour  to  France  when,  their  prodneta 

life  so  abiiadant  as  to  keep  prices  so  low ;  which  is  the  case  duning 

about  four  years  in  every  five*    The  reader  should  bear  in  onad,  alMii, 

that  these  dre  official  accounts,  collected  by  the  govprnment,  and  «ot 

titere  ''ncRtidual  estimates,  foueded  on  speculation  and  conjeoiars^ 

i(ilthout  data.    See  Hunt's  Magazine  for  February,  1844. 

r. '  • 

t.i  WageBW prices  oflahor  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States^ 

()•  Sxc.  40^  'Mr.  Woddbury*  wh^n  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurir  of  the 
United  Stifles,  in  ht^  very  valuable  letter  of  February  20tht  1966^  to 
(Dbngress,  on  the  subject  of  Iha  cultivation,  manufacture,  and  trade  je 
eoCiantgieee  the  average  wages  in  1832^  of  all  the  ^ands  employed 
i*  oottoi)  fiietorisB  in  BnglajM,  at  IOsl  per  week,  aednnietijiNB  ISa* 
li^tbe  Ubhedftleleaat  149.  lid.  stailuig^^  in  Fieooeeolyas.  WL;ie 
fihritxesleDd  48. 6d.$  in  AustHa  fka  9d.i  in  Saaaagir  Sa^  6dk;  a^d  ift  Li- 
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dia  from  Is.  to  28.  per  week.     These  are  the  average  weekly  wages 
fbv  odolts  and  ishildren,  males  and  females. 

Thio  earnings  of  the  laborers  in  the  cotton  factories  at  Lowell,  in 
1845,  as  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1846,  and  in  1846,  in 
**JLowe!l  as  it  was  and  as  it  is,"  and  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine 
for  April,  1847,  were  as  follows  :     Average,  weekly,  of  females,  over 
and  above  boaiid,  in  1845,  91,75^  and  in  1846,  (1,93 ;  average  daily 
wages  of  males,  over  and  above  board,  in  1845,  70  cts.,  and  in  1846, 
90  cts.     In  "  Lowell  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was,"  p.  113,  the  author  says : 
^  On  the  Jane  pay  roll,  (1846,)  of  fifty  girls,  be  counted  up  the  names 
of  twenty-four  who  received  tour  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  each, 
'besides  board  ;  and  this  without  either  extra  hours  or  extra  work.-* 
This  however,  is  given  as  an  unusual  case."    A  young  woman  from 
the  country,  employed  at  first  as  a  e^are  hand,  and  a  pupil  to  the  bu- 
siness' receives  fifty  cents  per  week,  besides  her  board,  which  coets 
about  $1,50  per  week  ;  and  as  she  advanees  in  knowledge  and  skill 
she  will  earn  75  cts.  to  $1,00,  and  91,50,  per  week,  besides  her 
board.    The  average  weekly  wages  of  females,  over  and  above  board, 
in  the  several  deparments  of  the  business,  are  stated  as  follows  :— - 
Drawers  or  ro\ers,  91,62}  ;  speeders^  #2,00  ;  for  warping,  92,25 ; 
dressing,  from  92,50  to  93,50 ;  weaving,  from  92,00  to  92,25.     The 
superintendents  of  rooms,  and  of  the  dinerent  branches  of  the  manu- 
facture, are  men,  who  are  paid  about  two  dollars  per  day,  and  they 
find  themselves.     In  1845  there  were  employed  in  all  the  cotton 
factories  in  Massachusetts,  6,303  males,  and  14,407  females — com- 
paratively few  children,  off  either  sex,  being  employed.    There  were 
0,M7  females,  and  but  1,539  males,  employed  in  Middlesex  county, 
which  comprises  Lowell,  while  in  the  cotton  maiuifaoturo  of  Cbeat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  there  were  employed  in  1834»  but  11^39  fe- 
matles  «0  100,495  males. 

The  tubles  giTSD  in  the  report  of  the  Factory  Oommissiopers  of 
Great  BritAlA^comptled  fromactiNil  fatums^  bearing  every  mark,  as 
Mf*  *Baine  says,  of  accuroAy,  state  the  average  weekly  net  earnings 
of  46,645  hands,  (including  ia,740  men,  14,821  women,  10,294  smld, 
and  9,780  female  children  under  18  years  old«)  in  the  prinoipal  cot- 
ton districts  of  Lancashire  and  Obeshiire;  and  the  average  net  raooth)^ 
caftiiogt  of  the  same,  and  of  67,819  hands  in  the  same  and  some  oth- 
er 'blaoes.  It  appettft  thai  the  hitter  number,  induding  19,247  men, 
29,962  women,  and  27,619  children  of  both  sexes,  earned  £141,635, 
and  th^  former  £100,971  19s.  in  the  monih  exktisg  4tb  May,  1888; 
which  is  oqnak  to  lOe.  6U;  ctchper  week^oDaaavevagH^for  alllfae 
hands,  men,  women  and  children,  for  the  gresler  nunMber,  and  10s, 
5d.  for  the  former  or  smaller  number. 
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Tablk  a. 
Average  Weekly  Wages  of  laborers  in  the  ooUod  miUi  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Glasgow,  in  1888,  according  to  the  same  report,  speolfy* 
ing  their  ages.  ' 


Lancashire. 

Aoxfl.    j       Males.       |       Fkmale>. 


^ 


LASOOW. 


IMGllp.        I       FPIAI.M. 


No  E-pl  WM^:   In.  E.p|  Wh«J   \\H^-Bnt\  »J"««':   |«..B..,.|  «•€« 


under  11 
11  to  16 
16  to  21 
21  to  31 
81  to  41 
41  to  61 
over  61 


21  to  61 
over  16 


246 

2  81 

155 

2  41 

288 

1 

llf 

256 

1169 

4  IJ 

1123 

4  8 

1519 

4 

7 

2162 

736 

10  2i 

1240 

7  3) 

881 

9 

7 

2462 

967 

18  4 

1075 

8  6 

899 

19 

2 

19-^6 

388 

22  2 

181 

9  8 

610 

20 

4 

478 

255 

16  6 

68 

8  11 

390 

18 

9 

167 

14 

12  8 

2 

6 

49 

14 

5 

9 

8770 

3844 

4631 

7445 

1605 

10 

1824 
2566 

8  0 

8  1 

1899 

19 

5t 

2666 
6027 

I 

8 
6 

7 
7 
6 
5 


7 
6 


8i 

2 
2 
1 
6 

31 


1 
8 
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Average  net  weeklt  earnings  of  the  different  clasMS  of  la- 
t)orers  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Manchester,  and  other  large  towns  of 
England,  drawn  from  the  returns  of  151  mills,  employing  46,645 
hands  in  May,  1888,  from  the  same  official  report 

Cleaning  and  spreading  cotton — Male  and  female  adults  and 

some  children,)  88.  8d. 

Gardln^-^euperinteiidents,  male  adults,  38    6 

Carders,  mostly  female  aduhsi  7s.  5d 

Mule  Spinning — Superintendants,  male  adults, 

Spinners,  msle  and  female  adults,  mostly  males, 

Piecera,  mostly  male  and  female  children,  eome  adults, 

ScavengenB,  male  and  female  children, 
Tkrosele  Spinning«*-Superintendants,  male  adults. 

Spinners,  females,  both  adults  and  children, 
Weaving)— Superintendents,male  adults. 

Warpers,  male  and  female  adults. 

Weavers,  males  and  females,  both  adults  and  children,  10  10 

Dressers,  male  adults,  27    9) 

Heeling,  by  male  and  femttle  adults,  12    1} 

AttstidLg  steam  engine  and  making  machinery— -engineers» 

firenMn,  medbanics,  d^,  20    6 


.a8 

0  . 

29 

8 

25 

8 

5 

4( 

2  101 

22 

4i 

7 

9 

26 

8i 

12 

3 

f 


Table  C. 

AvttAOE  WnXLT  WAGES  OF  LABORERS  io  the  WOOLEN  rACTORtES 

of  the  West  Riding  oflTorksh ire*  and  in  Aberdeen  in  1833  accord- 
iog  to  the  same  report  of  the  Factory  GonHnissioners. 


West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Aberdeen. 

Males.           Females. 

Males 

Females. 

Agea- 

Number   Wages.  No.    Wages. 

No.    Wages. 

No. 

Wagea. 

employed.               emp. 

emp. 

emp. 

t,   d.               s. 

d. 

#•    d. 

s. 

d. 

Under  11 

214     2     0     197     2 

5 

6     2     6 

11 

3 

41 

11  to  16 

700     4     4i  724     4 

6J 

6S     4  11 

195 

3 

7 

16  to  21 

475     9    9    559    6 

6i 

27     7     9i 

183 

5 

11 

21   to  31 

543  20  10     469    7 

2 

63  14    71  167 

5 

61 

31  to  41 

416  22    6     170    7 

5 

57  15     7 

33 

5 

61 

41   to  61 

396  21  10     100    7 

0 

71  16     3 

26 

5 

0 

Over  61 

51  18    0        4    4 

4 

13  11  101 

3 

3 

8 

{1 

2795              2218 

306 

606 

' 

01   to  61 

1865  21     8    729    7 

2J 

191  15    6 

216 

5 

5 

Table  D. 

Average  wiBKLT  wages  of  the  laborers  in  the  flax  mills  of 
Leeds,  Bngiand,  and  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  in  1833,  from  the  same 
report. 

Lbeeb.  Dundee. 

Males.              Females.  Males.  Females. 
Agei.           Number  Wages.  No.  Wages.  No.  Wages.     No.    Wages- 
employed,               emp.  emp.                  emp. 

«.    <£.  §*     d.  »,     d.  §.    4« 

Under  11  64    2  101     45    2    91  148    2    9}     178  2     1 

11   to  16  416     4     1     634    4    0  .  776    3  10}  1433  3  101 

16  to  21  134    9  111596    6    9}  216    7    6     1742  5    6i 

21   to  31  144  18    2    241     6    4  277  13  10    1358  5  11 

81  to  41  119  18    8      23    6    2}  279  14  11      289  6    31 

41  to  61  158  19    0      18    6     1  317  14  101     138  5    0 

Over  61  27  14    6  41     9     1        18  4    4 

1052  1552  2064  6146 

21  to  61  421  18    71  277    6    81    873  14    7     1780  5    91 

Table  £. 

Statement  of  the  average  weekly  wages  of  laborers  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  and  the  other  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  manu- 
f  ACTURE  in  England,  from  1810  to  1832.  The  statement  for  the 
ye^r  lB32  applies  to  Manchester  only,  and  was  drawn  up  by  the 
dhamber  of  Commerce  of  that  town.    See  Baine's  His.  Cot.  Man., 

Pr  438. 
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1 

1810. 

1815. 

1820. 

1895. 

183S. 

Spinning. 

s,  d. 

t.   d. 

«.    d. 

<.   d. 

#• 

d. 

Fine  spinoers,  m^ 

46  6 

32  0 

82  0 

i 

[oAaOft 

ft 

Coarse  do        from  20$,  to  28s.  during  wbole  time 

,256i 

V 

Women  spinnersy 

17  0 

17  0 

16  9 

10al5 

0 

Reelers, 

12  0 

10  0 

10  0 

10  0 

Stretchers, 

15  6 

14  0 

14  0 

17  6 

25a26 

0 

Pickers, 

11  3 

10  0 

9  0 

7  0 

Weaving  by  hand, 

. 

NankeenS) 

16  8 

13  2 

11  0 

6  6 

Strong  nine-eighths  calicoes,  13  0 

8  9 

0  0 

.4  8 

Bolton  combricks,  60  reed, 

16  lOi  10  5 

t  5 

6  3 

Fancy  articles, 

21  D 

18  3 

11  0 

8  0 

Calico  printers^ 

26  JO 

20  0 

26  0 

17  6 

■ 

Bleechers  and  iinishei«, 

18  6 

18  6 

18  6 

21  6 

Dyers  and  dressers. 

15  0 

15  0 

15  6 

17  6 

12a20 

« 

Tailors, 

18  6 

21  6 

18  6 

21  0 

Ida 

Shoemaki^ra, 

16  0 

16  0 

16  0 

16  0 

15al6 

0 

Iron  founders, 

31  3 

33  1 

30  0 

98a80 

0 

Whitesmiths, 

2^0 

25  0 

27  0 

22a24 

0 

Sawyers, 

^5  0 

25  0 

25  0 

24a2d 

0 

Carpenters, 

25  0 

25  0 

24  0 

24a 

Bricklayers, 

22  6 

22  6 

^ 

24  0 

17a20 

ft 

Painters, 

22  0 

22  0 

22  0 

18a 

Bricklayers'  laborers, 

15  9 

15  ft 

16  0 

12a 

Pgwer  loom  weavera^  tnen, 

1 

13al6  10 

•do      do>         do       women^ 

1 

8619 

0 

Dressers,  men, 

■ 

28a30 

0 

Winders  and  Ti^arp0rs, 
ftf  ephanics, . 

• 

I 

1 

8all. 

0 

< 

'                          1 

24a26 

0 

i.               *      •     .     t  '• 

Tabids  F* 

» 

* 

'A  statethent'bf  the  clear  avenige  wsekit  karkikob  of  ^pifite^ 
dressers  ftnd  weaverb  !n  the  employ  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton,  6f  Hyde, 
iii- th«  ObUnty  if -Chester,  England,  cotton  manufacturer,  in  the 
uMei4nMt:oned  y^rs.    See  Baine's  Hist. 'Cot.' Man.,  p.446i 

Tears.  .      «•  d.     Years,  «.  d. 

1B31^  spinners^  1st  class,      34  9 

do       2d<Sz;3ddd  26 '^6 

do       4th  do  19  8 

Dressers,  30  6 

Weavers,  12  0 

1832,  spinners,  Ist  class,      35  0 

do       2d  &  3d  do  28  2 

20  0 
30  6 
12  0 


1816,  sbftfi^ers,  1st  class,     37  0 

do       2d  <t  3d  do  30  0' 

Dressers,  30  0 

Power  loom  weavers,  14  0 

1921,  spinners,  1st  class,      35  6 

do      2d  &  3d  do  27  3 

Dressers,  30  0 

Weavers^  14  0 

1826,  spinners,  1st  class,     35  0 

do       2d  &  3d  do  27  0 

Dressers,  30  0 

Weavers,  13  0 


do      4th  do 
Dressers, 
Weavers, 
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The  weavers  referred  to  in  table  F,  were  all  power  loom  weave^ 
and  mostly  stated  to  have  been  young  girls  and  children  ;  but  the 
dressers  were  male  adults,  as  stated  in  table  B.  I>]rtng  the  yeare 
1881  and  1882  the  total  number  of  hands  in  Mr.  Ashton°s  employ, 
was  1,1300 ;  and  their  average  earnings,  amounted  to  1'^  shillings 
sterling  weekly  for  every  description  of  hands,  52  weeks  in  each 
year ;  equsl  to  #149  76  per  year  for  each  one,  on  an  average,  in- 
cluding men,  won>en  and  children,  they  boarding  themselves.  The 
average  earnings  of  all  the  hands  in  the  British  cotton  factories  of 
lOs.  5d.  each  per  week,  stated  in  the  fore  part  of  this  section,  amounts 
to  #125  per  year,  reckoning  only  50  weeks  for  the  year,  and  allow- 
ing the  other  two  weeks  for  leisure  and  holy-days.  By  refering  to 
table  A,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  avernge  weekly  earnings  of  men 
from  21  to  61  years  of  age  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Lancashire,  amounted 
to  19s.,  equal  at  50^eeks  to  the  year,  to  9228  ;  and  those  of  Glas- 
gow to  Ws.  5}d.,  equal  to  f233  50  for  50  weeks.  The  average 
wages  of  men  In  the  cotton  factories  of  Massachusetts,  are  about  wl 
per  day,  including  board,  amounting  to  $800  per  year,  for  50  weeks 
labor.  The  avernge  weekly  wages  of  females  from  21  to  61  years 
of  a^  in  Lancashire,  is  stated  in  table  A,  at  8s.  9d.,  and  of  all  those 
OTer  16  years  of  age  at  Ss.  Id.  ;  the  latter  sum  being  equal  to  #1  94 
per  week,  and  to  $97  per  year.  In  Glasgow,  the  averoge  of  Os.  8d. 
per  week  for  all  the  females  employed  over  16  yeorsof  age,  amounts 
to  but  fl  60  per  week,  or  §80  for  a  year  of  50  weeks  labor,  they 
binding  themselves ;  while  the  average  weekly  wages  of  all  the  fe- 
males employed  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Lowell  are  stated  to  be 
91  93,  over  and  above  the  cost  of  board,  making  about  $3  40  per 
week  in  all,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  is  paid  in  Glasgow*  and 
75  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  in  Lancashire.  Very  few  children 
under  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  male  or  female,  are  employed  in 
the  American  cotton  fnctories ;  while  over  one-third  part  of  all  the 
laborers  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Lancashire  and  Glasgow,  as  shown 
in  table  A,  are  under  16  years  of  age,  who  are  employed,  as  shown 
by  the  tables,  at  extremely  low  wages,  when  compared  with  the 
wages  of  the  adult  males.  The  large  number  of  children  employed 
in  the  English  factories  at  low  wages,  reduces  very  much  theaverage 
wages  of  the  British  factory  laborers,  when  compared  with  those  of 
the  United  States. 

By  comparing  table  B  with  table  A,  the  reader  will  observe  thatt 
the  wages  of  men  employed  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Yorkshire 
are  greater,  and  in  Aberdeen,  less  than  the  wages  of  those  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  ;  while  the  wages  of  females  were  Hi 
each  place  less  in  the  woolen  than  they  were  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. Calling  25  working  days  a  month,  equal  to  50  weeks  of  six 
days  each  to  the  year,  and  every  shilling  sterling  per  week  is  eqoal 
to  il  per  month;  so  that  the  average  monthly  wages  of  men  from  21 
to  61  years  of  age  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Lancashire, 
is  tld*;  in  Glasgow,  919  44  ;  and  many  earn  from  922  40  to  $t9 

per  month,  tfs  stated  in  table  B.    The  avemge  monthly  wages  of 
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adult  males  in  the  woolen  manufacture  in  Laaoaabire  is  #31  W ;  in 
Aberdeen,  919  08  ;  in  the  flax  mills  of  Leeds,  tlS  63,  and  in  those 
of  Dundee,  #14  60,  as  stated  in  table  D.  These  were  the  wagea  in 
1883,  as  reported  by  the  factory  commissioners,  the  laborers  finding 
their  own  board  ;  but  by  referring  to  table  £  and  F,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  with  the  exception  of  weaving,  wages  fell  very  little 
from  1810  to  1832,  much  less  than  the  difference  in  the  relative 
amount  of  money  in  circulation ;  and  though  I  have  met  with  no 
very  clear  evidence  on  the  subject,  yet  the  prices  of  British  products, 
and  the  increased  amount  of  their  exports,  indicate  that  the  demand 
ibr  labor  in  Great  Britain  has  increased  quite  as  fast,  if  not  more  so* 
than  the  population,  and  that  labor  is  probably  as  high  in  1847  as  it 
was  in  1833.  The  table  shows  that  wages  in  many  employments 
were  lower  in  1810  and  1815  than  they  were  in  1825  and  1832, 
though  the  currency  was  much  less  abundant  during  the  latter,  than 
it  was  at  the  former  period,  when  the  country  was  filled  with  depra* 
ciated  bank  paper.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  wages  of  bleechera 
and  finishers,  of  dyers  and  dressers,  of  tailors,  sawyers  and  carpen- 
ters. 

The  power  loom  was  not  very  generally  used  until  after  the  year 
1810,  and  the  practice  of  weaving  by  hand  was  not  entirely  given 
up,  until  within  a  few  years  past,  perhaps  as  late  or  since  1840,  and 
weaving  linen  by  hand  continues  in  Ireland  pretty  extensively  until 
the  present  time,  (1647.)  Table  E  shows  the  effect  of  the  increased 
use  of  the  power  loom  on  the  earnings  of  the  hand  loom  weavera, 
until  their  wages  were  reduced  from  an  average  of  about  16a.  per 
week,  or  #18  per  month  in  1810,  to  an  average  of  less  than  7a.  per 
week,  or  #7  per  month,  in  1825,  finding  themselves.  Their  wagBs 
were  reduced  from  time  to  time,  until  they  were  literally  starved  out« 
before  they  would  quit  the  employment  to  which  they  were  bred* 
and  learn  a  new  une.  How  do  these  facts  accord  with  the  fake  aa*' 
sumption  of  Dr.  Wayland,  and  the  free  trade  theorists,  as  stated  in 
section  13  of  this  chapter?  They  assume,  that  as  soon  as  one  eiD- 
ployment,  by  reason  of  too  many  laborers  and  too  mucb  capital 
being  employed  in  it,  becomes  less  profitable  than  others,  laborers 
abandon  it  in  great  numbers,  and  engage  in  other  pursuits.  The 
facts  show  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  persons  employed  in  weaving 
by  hand  in  1810  never  abandoned  that  mode  of  weaving,  but  persist- 
ed in  it  until  death,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  their  wages  to 
<Mie*half,  and  finally  to  one-third  the  amount  formerly  paid  to  them. 
The  rising  generation  only,  learned  to  weave  in  power  loonos  ;  and 
when  the  hand  loom  weavers  were  earning  a  mere  pittance,  and 
were  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution  in  1832,  the  power  loom  weavers 
were  earning  very  liberal  wages,  (as  shown  in  tables  B,  £  and  F,)  and 
more  than  the  band  loom  weavers  could  earn  even  in  1810. 

Table  B  gives  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  carders^  apinnera, 
dressers,  weavers,  dec. ;  while  table  F  gives  the  earnings  of  the  sev* 
««ral  ckases  of  those  laborers,  classifying  tbem  accordin|^  t»  their 
•kill  and  capacity.    By  referring  Id  table  F,  the  reader  will  aee  tbai 


otr  meitB.  it 

firat  t\k&i  sl^ianers  eaitied  S5  to  87t.  per  woekt  equal  lo  fratai  986  te 

987  per  month,  for  d5  days  only  ;  while  second  and  third  rate  apjn- 
ners,  (male  adults,)  earned  fVom  27s.  to  80s.  per  week,  equal  to  from 
#37  to  980' fer  every  25  days'  labor;  and  dressers  from  80s.  to  80i« 
per  week,  equal  to  as  many  dollars  per  month  of  25  working  days; 
The  superintendents  of  rooms  in  the  cotton  factories  of  the- United 
States,  earn  from  one  dollar  and  an  half  to  two  dolldrs  pet  day. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  deduce  the  conclusicni 
that  the  wages  of  adult  males  are  about  80  per  cent  higher  in  the 
csotton  faotories  of  New  England,  than  they  are  in  Great  Britain,  and' 
the  Wages  of  females  at  least  75  per  cent  higher.  Men  often  con* 
tihue  in  the  factories  through  life,  and  attain  great  skill,  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  females  in  the  New  England  cotton  factories  oon- 
tinue  but  few  years,  and  many  of  them  but  few  nwnths.  It  is  stated' 
in  '^Lowell  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was,'^  p.  186,  that  of  240 girls  empk>yed 
in  June,  1345,  in  Mill  No.  3,  of  the  Merrimack  Manufacturing 
Company,  40  had  been  so  employed  less  than  one  year  ;  114  between 
two  and  five  years  ;  60  between  five  and  ten  years  ;  and  but  26  over 
ten  years.  As  shown  in  the  first  part  of  this  section,  about  69  per 
cent  of  all  the  laborers  in  the  cotton  mills  of  Massachusetts  are  fe- 
males, afid  but  81  per  cent  males ;  and  the  proportion  of  females  in 
the  Lowell  mills  exceeds  75  per  cent,  while  in  Great  Britain,  there 
were  only  about  54  per  cent  of  females  and  40  per  eent  of  males.  It 
reqaires  bdt  little  experience  to  spin  and  weave  the  middling)  and  the 
coarsest  qualities  of  cotton,  and  make  the  common,  as  well  as  the 
coarsest  qualities  of  cloth  ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  females  of  but 
f>w  months  practice ;  and  is  done  in  the  United  States,  mostly  by 
the  labor  of  females,  and  nearly  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  done  in 
Great  Britain,  where  the  proportion  of  males  employed  is  much 
greater.  But  to  spin  and  weave  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton,  requires 
greater  experience  and  skill,  and  very  few  females  remain  in  the 
cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  acquire  the  requisite 
skHl  to  do  it.  We  can  manufacture  coarse  cotton  goods  mostly  by 
female  labor,  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  can  in  Great  Britain;  but  we 
have  very  few  workmen  of  sufficient  skill  to  make  the  finer  qualities 
of«  goods,  and  we  must  pay  males  of  ordinary  skill,  and  capable  of 
Spinning  only  the  middling  qualities  of  yarn,  about  80  per  cent  more 
than  the  British  pay  their  most  skilfull  spinners.  Hence  they  can 
manufacture  fine  goode  at  least  80  per  cent  cheaper  than  we  can, 
and  perhaps  more  ;  and  the  difiference  is  still  greater  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  woolen  cloths,  which  require  still  greater  skill,  and 
must  be  done  mostly  by  experienced  men,  and  cannot  be  done  by 
inexperienced  females. 

Mr.  McCulIoch,  referring  to  the  manufacture  of  hardware,  sa3ra : 
•'  Wages^  in  Sheffield  vary  from  about  168.  to  858.  and  40a  per  week. 
The  labor  in  some  departments  is  very  severe ;  and  in  others*  great 
skill  is  required."  He  says,  the  wages  of  the  adult  eolliers  in  the 
ooal  mines  of  Great  Britain,  vary  from  14s.  to  8O0.  per  week ;  and 
sometimes,  when  working  fay  the  pieee,  amount  10  as  much  as  40ar 
per  week. 


.  .Tk^\mhm$  of  ri0&iJV-M4  pi^MUog  ifoo,  to  omIui  kima  bkaini» 
10  kept  M  a  SQoret  art  among  the  comparatively  few  vorlLisea  wl^ 
lHiB0)been  initiated  iato  its  myaleries  ;  tbayi  tbarefocet  oommand  high 
fUhgee,  and  ol'ten  earn  froeo  d  to  $5  per  day,  at  PitiAburgh»  and  from 
lOs.  to  dOs.  sterling,  per  day»  in  Great  Britain* 
.  The  wages  of  adult  male  agricultural  laborera  in  England,  accord* 
ng  to  tbe  parliamentary  reports,  vary  in  difiarent  countieei  from  7a» 
miarUag,  to  12s.  per  week,  and  average  not  over  9ia,  or  al  moat  10a.; 
or  less  than  balf  tbe  wages  of  adult  males  amployed  in  tlie  meohajaio 
artSv  and  in  manufactures.  Ten  shillings  sterling  per  week^aoiouDts 
to  only  $10  per  month,  they  finding  themselves  ;  while  the  agricul- 
tiual  laborers  of  all  our  free  states,  get  about  ten  dollars  per  month, 
on  an  average,  the  year  round,  for  their  wages,  and  are  found.  Tbe 
fpages  of  mechanics  varies  in  our  free  states,  in  city  and  country,  ao> 
wording  to  the  character  of  the  workmen,  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  they 
Ending  themselves ;  averaging,  perhaps,  not  much  if  any  over  $1,25 
per  day ;  which  is  about  twice  as  high  aa  the  average  price  of  agri- 
cultural labor  in  this  country,  though  but  little  above  tbe  avera|pe 
ptioee  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor  in  England,  as  shown 
in  Sea  28^  of  this  chapter,  and  in  Tables  A,B,  E  and  F,  of  this  aeo 
lion.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  oami(pl  wages  of 
agrieultiiral  laborers  throughout  the  western  country,  where  produce 
ia cheap,  is  entirely  above  their  value,  and  on  that  acoount  they  are 
gHOaraUy  paid  in  store  pay,  at  high  prices,  or  in  some  kiad  of  Imek 
or  baiter,  at  a  nominal  price  nach  above  its  moaeyvalnai 

The  wages  of  females  for  housawork,  spinning  and  other  ^^tfnifHt 
labor  in  tbe  coantry,  in4he  middle  and  weiiam  states,  vary  from62i 
cto.  to  about  <ftl,12i  per  weeki  aad  do  oM  average  over  €0  ala»;  m 
t|»e  cities  and  large  villages,  they  vary  from  one  to  two  dollars^  aod 
perhaps  do^  not  average  over  $lfili  per  week.  Sewing  girls  aadatb- 
er  female  mechanics,  usqally  earn  from  91,25  to  93,00  per  week^ 
olear  of  board  ;  averaging  about  the  same  as  females  at  work  in  cot 
ton  faetonies,  and  about  twice  as  nuich  as  those  eiikge^sd  in  comoion 
Wior. 

The  reader  can  deduce  his  own  oondusipna  from  theee  facta,  mid 
satisfy  himself  whether  it  is  ior  the  interest  of  a  people,  in  a  natiof^ 
ad  poant  of  view,  to  confine  themselves  mostly  to  agrieuUorai  and 
<Hher  common  pursuits,  in  which  labor  is  cheap,  and  the  products  of 
ilihiQh  are  depressed  by  seasoi^  of  a  sHperabundaoce ;  and  to  import 
the  piioductsof  mining,  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industry,  from 
4Hker  (connirissi  at  prioes  which  compensate  the  akillful  workman 
twice  aaikighaaour  iiRrmin§  labeiemcan  earn ;  or  whether  their  ift- 
ieraets  might  not  be  promoted  by  extra  efforts  ta  edttG^te  their  oumk^ 
bofrer*,  to  enable  them  to  acquire  sufficient  sifpsrisnce  and  skill  (0  do 
iks  highest  priced  and  tMSt  proflaUe  kinds  of  labor  far  ih^msdnesf 

yy<m^s  an  the  Continent  of  EurofCy  in  Egypt^  ^c, 

Oaf.  M.  In  ?4MU.^ThB  mgep,  per  daj»  of  meclianicR,  finding 
liMMlya^  in  the  city  of  Fntm,  in  18JM,  «e  eollect^diiy  Dr^  Bowu 
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b«r,  1846,  were  as  follows : 

Hatlersy  shoemakers,  masonst  coepen  «»d  blacksmilbst  M*U 

Carpenters,  joiners,  locksmiths  and  pluiDhsMv  tOfi^L  to    €6 

Cabinet-makers,  gilders  and  watch-makers,  66  to    94 

Gunsmiths  and  tanners,  66  to    76 

Another  class  of  tannera,  .  I,ld4o1^01 

Jewelers  and  paper  makers,  06  lo    M 

Carvers,  marble  aod  stone  cuttersv  goldsmiths,  and  turn- 
ers in  metals»  76 
Engravers,  04 
TailorBi,  7&  to  1^ 
Printers,  7ft  to  1,31. 
Another  class  of  printers,  47.  to.  M. 
Dyers,                                                                               66  to    M 

At  Havkb,  Fsancs. — ^Average  wages  of  male  laborers,  finding 
themselves,  in  the  country,  2fr»  or  38  ct&  |>er  day,  in  summer,. and: 
S8i  cents  in  winter ;  in  towns  ii  is  47  cents  per  day,  the  y^ear  touimL  >> 

Mr.  Fisher  says,  the  following  are  the  ordinary  wages  eanied  in>tli# 
Norman  spinning  mills,  as  furnished  by  Mr,  Fauquet  Lemaitra,  oee 
of  the  leadmg  naaufaclorers  of  France  : 

fipioners  eara,  per  week,  from  15  to  20  fr.  9I9BI  to  (8,76^  1 

Women  and  girls  employed  in  oafding  and  diewingy  Ml.  to    l,87i 
B»«ter-kam  weavers  earn  from  3,26  to    S^M^v 

At  ELwnir,  FaAHOK^i-^Day  laborers  from  18  to  60  years  oif  agi^ 
eam  bom  28}  io  88  ceou  per  day«Ar  about  88  ets.  on  the  nf era^ 

Ac  fir.  Qi7unitf«^Male  spiner8''aajuui^  per  dayr>Aer.pajnM 
the  children  assisting  them  aa  piecersi  are  from  fO»48  to  fOfM 

Women  and  girls  earn,  per  day^  17  to      fit* 

Power4oom  weaveis,  baving  two  looma,  47  t 

Dressers,  66  to  .    6ft 

Piecers,  (children,)  12  to      M 

Dmj  laborers  earn,  per  week,  from  10  to  12  fr.  l«87i  to  2|2a 

At  RouBAix,  near  Lille,  which  is  the  most  thriving  manufactar*, 
ing  district  in  France.  There  are  about  12,000  loome  in  this  districtii 
liaif  of  wb»h  are  Jacquard  looms ;  and  wages  are  said  to  have  risen 
about  one  third,  within  a  few  years  past.  The  net  weekly  eamioge 
of  (he  Jacquard  weavers  are  stated  to  be  from  (2,  46  to  $2,60,  and 
fi»r  the  plain  weavers,  from  8  to  lA  &  er  tlilti  to  •1,67>  per 
week. 

In  the  woolen  factory  of  Mooa  Delalre^  spiaaeia  earn  from  SO  to 
M  fr.,  •  8,76  te  94,60  per  week,  net ;  and  it  Is  by  no  roeaas  uneom^ 
iwen  for  them  to  earn  80  fr.  or  #6962,  net,  per  weak.  The  girleeani 
from  91,40  to  1,60  per  week. 

In  the  irop  works  at  Vandelesse,  the  price  of  labor  is  88  osMs  per 
day  ;  at  Nevers,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  cables,  88  cents,  and  ifl 
thejpotteries  84  eta  per  day  ;  at  Nogent,  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
goods,  the  wagee  of  men  are  86  cents,  women  24  cents,  and  of  chil« 
mn  from  12  to  18  cents  per  day ;  at  Mouy^  in  the  woollen  manofiw- 


8#-  <m  Mtca». 

tun,  11160  are  fM  from  W-i»1t9i  CMlfl,  end  bojB  of  ^ftften  yelirB 
old,  1  fr.  or  19  cents  per  day.  At  the  forge  of  Janon,  (Vienne,)  a 
iMAfiter  founder  to  paid  8  fr .  f  1,44,  a  founder  4  to  6  fr.,  a  common 
laborer-2  fr.,  and  a  boy  from  1  to  Ik  ft:  per  day. 

Wages  in  Belgium, 

-The  wages  in  the  iron  manufacture  at  Seraing,  near  Liege,  are 
sAitiBd  by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  the  National  Magazine  for  September,  1846, 
ae  follows :  The  de^gners  or  draughtsmen  of  patterns  in  the  foun* 
dties  receive  from  1600  to  2&O0  francs,  $382  to  ^75  per  annum  ; 
wiof  kmen  earn  from  8  to  4  fr.  per  day  ;  founders  earn  from  4  to  5  fr. 
ptorday  ;  nail  makers,  chiefly  very  young  men,  from  8  to  4  fr.  *per 
diy ;  furnace  and  l>oiIer  makers  4  to  5  fr.  per  day — this  work  is  very 
laberieas.  The  overseer  has  a  fixed  salary.  The  forgers  earn  va- 
rloas  wages,  from  2}  to  6  fr.  (47  cts.  to  #l,12i,)  per  day.  In  the 
higher  skilled  and  more  laborious  departments,  wages  vary  from  5  to 
l^fr.  perday.  Model  makers  earn  46  cents,  and  turners  in  Wood, 
bvassand  iron,  earn,  for  the  most  part,  fh)m  2  to  8  fr.  (88  to  56  cts.) 
per  day — and  the  nwre  experienced  ones  twice  as  much.  The  aver- 
a^  wages  of  the  adult  workmen  are  about  5i  fr.  per  day  ;  the  ordi- 
dary  hours  of  labor  being  11  per  day.  The  eidult  minerf^m  from 
40"  to  62  cents  per  day. 

*  In  fhe  eotton  faetoHee  at  Ghent,  the  adult  male  spinners  earn  from 
47  to  66  cents  per  day — apprentices  from  12  to  16  years  of  age,  from 
14  to  Id  cents  per  day,  and  girls  about  the  same.  At  Mens,  de 
Bait'a  faetory,  185  weavers  earned,  on  an  average,  18 ^  fr.  or  92,60 
p»r  w«^k,  each ;  fLnditt-fReepinmng  mill  148  persons  earned,  on  an 
a^erage^>91,dd.  The  net  earnings  of  a  good  male  spinner  are  said  to 
ba  from  about  $2,76  to  8,10,  per  week. 

In  the  linen  factories  no  women  ar^  employed,  and  the  men  are' 
pHW  25  cents  for  every  twelve  hours  work.  In  the  woollen  fiictorfes 
the  wages  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  cotton  factories.  ftT 
the  -dyifig  establishmenf  of  40  males;  incioditig  both  men  and  boys,  the 
wages  are  from  15  to  42  cents  per  day;  the  wages  df  ffve  only  being 
4Sl  ceints,  and  of  16,  the  next  highest,  84  cent  each  per  day. 

»The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  ordinary  wages  of  labor  in  Bel- 
^m,  in  town  and  counti*y,  inthe  other  chiefarts  and  trades : 

*      *  Town.        Coimtry. 

Masoas,  carpenteirs  and  blacksnnthsv  pay.  day,  90,39          90,80 

Day  laborers,  25 

SMdlera,  Wheelwngfats^aBd  coaiBli  painters,  •  40 

Oahiast  makers  and  compositara,     i  66 

liailors  and  sboemakera^  47                80 

Sawyers,  61 

Koi;gM«y  •  l,t2t 

Miners,    :    .-.  -  -          47 


* , 


Agrktokiiral  Idfaorers  are  paid  as  roUonmi ; 

Iq  Brabant,  with  food*  13  Cta.       fti  eta* 

West  Flanders,  without -food,  24  «*       IQ     '« 

Liege,  with  food,  23  *'      17     '' 

Luxemburg,  without  food,  19  **       17     *V 

In  Liege  and  Namur,  in  the  heart  of  the  aumufa^turiog  {di«U9ct^ 
agricultural  wages  are  nearly  double,  what  they  are  io.thefPWreljr 
agricultural  proviaces.  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  utxivefsal 
truth,  applicable  to  both  Europe  and  America ;  that  wherev|»r  i^aahV* 
nery  has  been  introduced,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital  invest^;  ii^ 
manufactures,  the  increased  demand  for  laborers  has  raised  the  pripe 
of  wages  for  all  kinds  of  labor,  ipcluding  agricultural  and  mephanioaji^ 
aa  well  as  manufacturing  laibor;  though  the  rise  in.  the  wagf#|9f 
skillful  manufacturing  and  mechanical  laborecs,  is  r  usually  ^hqI^ 
greater  than  it  is  in  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborerfr 

EoTPT.  The  prices  qf  lifhor  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  1S38,  ai^.^^ted 
in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  January,  1843,  p.  ^4,  aa  follows — iimm^ 
.15  to  35  cents  per  day ;  Masons^  laborers  7i.to  12i  pents ;.  Caifp^i^ 
ters  20  to  45  cents ;  Blacksmiths  15  to  30  cents  ;  house  servants  10 
to  15  cent&*  Gardeners  15  tp  20  cants ;  and  AgricuUuraVl&tpson 
only  from  7i  to  10  cents  per  day. 

The  rate  of  wages. in  all  the  other  countries  of  Eurap^  ^xc^t* 
perhapsy.  Holland,  is  much  lower  than  ^  is  in  Fri^oce  a^d  Belgium; 
being  in  Austria,* Sa^cony,  and  all  the  interior  dju^tricts  of  Gef ijnai^t 
.only  abifHit  half .^s  ,bjfh  as  in  Fnanpevand  being  still.lowar^  apd  lOfNEf 
depressed,  in  S,pain,  rortugal,  inson^  pact#  of  Italy 9  aod.  in  ladia.^ 

All  these  faicts '  tend  to  show,  that  the  ordinary  wages^  ov^  and 
above  board,  qf  agricultural  laborers,  in  Europe,  ^s  well  as  in  ^ineri* 
ca,  are  only  about  half  as  much  as  those  of  mechanics^  and  of  eicpe* 
rionced  and  skilful  manufacturers ;  that  wages  in  the  United  Statee 
are  about  thirty  per  cent,  higher  than  they  are  in  England ;  nearly 
twice  at)d  an  half  as  high  as  they  are  in  Prance  and  Belgium ;  four 
times  as  high  as  in  Austria,  and  the  interior  countries  of  Germany  ^ 
and  perhaps  five  times  as  high  as  in  India,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy* 
Oalllng  common  labor  in  the  United  States,  over  and  above  board,  50 
Cents  per  day  on  an  average,  and  mechanical  and  manufacturing 
labor  91  00 

Wages  in  England  in  the  same  proportion,  are  about  77 

do. '   in  France  and  Belgium  about  i5^ 

'    do.    in  Austria,  and  the  interior  of  Germany,  25 

India,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  20 

'  The  following  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  of  the  great  differences 
in  wages  in  different  countries  and  different  employments,  may  be  de^ 
duced  from  the  fbregoing  facts  : 

•  Ist.  The  amount  of  the  wages  of  labor,  like  the  price  of  every 
thing  else,  is  determined  by  the  relative  proportion  between  the  de« 
mand  for  laborers  and  the  snpply  in  the  market. 

2d.  Inasmuch  as  mechanical  and  manufacturing  eniploymeDts  re- 
quire much  more  eiperience,  skill,  and  science,  than  agriculture  does^ 
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the  namber  of  persons  who  have  attained  the  expertenee  aodeleMt  re- 

<!(CHi*ed  ibr  the  former,  are  small,  when  compared  with  the  number  of 
agrieuhural  faborers ;  hence  the  wages  of  agricultural  laborers  are 
low,  in  consequence  of  a  great  surplus  of  numbers ;  and  the  wages 
of  mechanics  and  manufacturing  laborers  are  much  higher,  by  rea- 
son of  the  deficiency  in  their  numbers,  and  the  demand  for  then). 

9d.  The  demand  fx3(t  labor  depends  much  on  its  productiveness  ;  ffiat 
Is,  on  the  quantity  of  commodities  it  will  produce  in  a  ^iven  time, 
mA  the  price  they  will  sell  for.  A  people  who  have  made  great  ad^ 
stances  in  the  natural  and  mechanical  sciences,  and  have  accumula- 
ted a  large  amount  of  machinery,  mechanical  tools,  aild  instnrments, 
^n  make  their  industry  much  more  productive  than  a  rude  and  ig*- 
ikorant  psople,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  arts,  and  des- 
tStote  of  machinery ;  hence  wages  among  the  former  are  generally 
mueh  higher  than  among  the  latter  people ;  hence,  the  comparatrve 
prices  of  wages  are  at  present  nearly  three  times  as  high  in  England 
as  they  were  a  century  since,  as  shown  in  section  28  ;  more  than 
twice  as  hfgh  as  in  France  and  Belgium ;  and  more  than  three  times 
as  bfjfh  as  in  Austria,  Germany,  and  many  other  countries  of  Bo- 
Yope. 

4tfa.  The  high  prices  of  labor  in  the  United  States  are  maintained, 
partly,  by  the  skill,  activity,  science,  and  general  intelligence  of  the 
people,  which  contribute  to  make  their  industry  effective,  and  pro- 
iltictive ;  partly  by  the  spfrit  of  freedom,  which  inspires  them  with 
the  ambition  to  labor  for  themselves,  and  not  to  sell  their  servieei  to 
tbthers,  unless  they  can  get  more  for  them  than  they  are  really  worth ; 
and  partly  by  the  high  prices  of  products,  and  the  prospective  as  well 
^'the  actual  value  of  property. 

'.  Prices  ofhands^  and  the  Causes  of  their  Great  Variation. 
^  Sxc«  42.  The  prices  of  lands,  like  all  other  property,  are  governed 
]^y  the  relative  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in  the  market  But 
119  vild  unimproved  lands  are  totally  unprocfuctive,  and  can  be  made 
produqtive  only  by  means  of  improvements  made  by  the  labor  of 
man,  the  demand  for  lands  is  generally  in  proportion  to  their  produo 

five  qualities,  and  therefore  bears  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
abor  jiidiciousiy  expended  on  them.  The  demand,  however,  is  much 
^ected  by  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  and  the  price  it 
^mmands  in  the  vicinity ;  and  the  demand  for,  and  the  price  of 
Ijroduce,  depend  on  the  density  of  the  population  of  the  country* 
Two  elements,  therefore^  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  qualities,  enter 
^nto  the  price  and  value  of  land,  which  create  the  demand  for  it^ 
the  first,  is  population  in  the  vicinity  of  it ;  the  second,  is  labor  ex« 
jj^ended  in  improving  it  and  in  making  roads,  building  bridges^  milbi 
towns,  and  villages,  dsc.,  in  the  vicmity  of  it.  Lands  in  the  ints* 
Tior  of  New  Holland,  Van  Diemensland,  Oregon,  Califoroisi 
Missouri  Territory,.  Texas,  and  many  other  countrieS|  wootf 
have  no  value  whatever,  were  it  not  that  the  increase  of  tha 
bumaa  family  renders  it  probable  that  at  some  future  period,  tbais 
will  be  a  demand  for  tbem  for  actual  occupation  and  use.  There  i% 
therefore,  a  prospective  demand,  which  gives  them  some  value. 
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value  lands  may  have  in  addition  to  the  improvements  made  by  hu- 
man labor,  must  depend  on  population ;  and  is  in  proportion  to  the 
4aQsity  of  the  population,  which  creates  the  demand  ior  food ;  and 
therefore  creates  the  demand  for  land  which  produces  food.  Perhaps 
it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  estimate  the  average  quality  ^of 
lands  fit  for  cultivation,  or  good  for  grazing,  as  worth  over  jind  above 
the  improvements  judiciously  made  on  them,  about  12}  cents  per 
acre  for  every  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile  in  the  vicinity  ;  making 
lands  worth  over  and  above  improvements,  i,a  counties  of  eight  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile,  H  per  acre ;  in  counties  of  16  to  the 
square  mile,  92  per  acre ;  of  82  to  the  square  mile,  $4  per  acre^  and 
of  48  to  the  square  mile,  $6  per  acre  ;  and  when  you  get  mucb 
above  that  number,  I  am  satisfied  the  increase  in  price  and  value,  i» 
much  more  rapid,  than  the  increase  in  population. 

The  prices  of  improved  lands  depend  on  the  rents  they  will  com- 
mand ;  and  the  amount  of  rent  depends  on  the  surplus  value  of  the 
produce,  over  and  above  the  price  of  the  lEibor  and  the  costs  of  culti* 
vatioQ.  The  amount  of  rent  and  the  price  of  land,  therefore, ^pend 
DQUch  on  the  price  of  labor.  Where  the  population  is  dense^  and 
there  is  a  super-abundance  of  laborers,  as  in  many  coDiktries  of 
Barope,  labor  is  usually  very  cheap,  and  produce,  rents,  and  the 
prices  of  land  are  necessarily  high.  Where  there  is  a  super-abunr 
dance  of  land,  and  a  deficiency  of  laborers,  if  labor  is  productive,  as 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  usually  high,  and  produce,  rents,  and  the 
prices  of  land  are  necessarily  very  low.  So  far  from  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  being  in- 
creased by  an  increase  of  territory,  by  the  acquisition  of  Texas  and 
Oregon,  and  scattering  the  population  over  those  vast  countries,  it 
will  be  actually  diminished,  and  greatly  diminished  too,  by  these 
causes  ;  and  the  acquisition  of  California,  and  the  Northern  provin- 
ces of  Mexico,  would  only  aggravate  the  evil  still  more.  The  pros- 
pective value  of  the  lands  of  those  distant  regions  is  so  remote,  that 
they  are  not  worth  three  cents  per  acre.  So  far  as  population  gives 
value  to  land,  a  given  number  of  inhabitants  densely  peopling  a  small 
terrftbry,  will  increase  the  aggregate  value  of  the  land  much  more 
tbtmthe  same  number  scattered  over  a  territory  five  or  ten  times  as 
itiTge,  And  so  far  as  value  is  produced  by  human  labor,  combined 
fabor  is  the  most  productive,  and  there  is  a  very  great  loss  in  scatter- 
ing the  population  over  a  very  great  suface,  and  thereby  increasinr 
fhe  expenses  of  making  roads  and  other  internal  improvements,  and 
of  transporting  products  ffom  the  producer  to  the  consumer  in  distant 
ffegions. 

*'  The  effect  of  population  on  the  price  and  value  of  lands  is  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  assessed  value  of  lands  in  Ohio  under  the  old  tax 
)^w,  and  the  new  act  of  1846*  Under  the  old  law,  improvements 
Were  not  valued  ;  the  land^  being  estimated  at  their  supposed  value, 
fliking  their  natural  advantages  and  situation  as  to  population,  roads, 
tillages,  jnflfs  and  other  improvements  around  them  into  eonsidera- 
12 
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tioD,  but  without  estimating  the  value  of  imptovaoieiita  on  the  land 
itself.  Under  the  new  law,  the  improvements  and  land  are  all  valo- 
ed  together. 

There  were  23,262,392  acres  of  land  assessed  for  lazes  in  1846^ 
under  the  old  law,  and  23,436,062  acres  in  the  new  valuation,  under 
the  new  law ;  and  the  groes  valuation  in  the  State  was  as  follows, 

for  the  taxes  : 

1846.  New  valnatiom. 

Lands,                                                   $86,534,721  t269,093,6d5 

City,  town  and  village  lots,                   23,405,915  65,302,378 

Total  real  estate,                            9109,940,636  $324,396,006 

Live  stock,  $26,032,257 

Merchants'  and  manufacturers'  capital,  17,355,958 

Moneys  and  credits,  37,266,210 

Other  personal  property  and  effects,  7,697,340 


Total  valuation  of  personal  property,  $79,151,766 

The  average  valuation  of  lands  in  the  State  and  in   some  of  the 

highest  and  lowest  counties,  under  the  two  acta,  and  the  population  in 

1840  were  as  follows  : 


Under  the  old  act 

New  act. 

PopalatiMi* 

Average  per  acre  for  the  State, 

$3  71.9 

$11  05.5 

Hamilton  county. 

12  74 

41  62 

80,145 

Butler, 

10  04.3 

24  84.4 

28,173 

Montgomery, 

8  60.7 

23  64.7 

31,938 

Franklin, 

7  45.8 

17  05  4 

25,049 

Cuyahoga, 

5  50.9 

14  81.2 

26,506 

Vanwert, 

1  64.3 

2  09 

1,677 

Putnam, 

1  55.4 

3  53.4 

5,169 

Paulding, 

2  20.5 

2  60.3 

1,034 

Ottawa, 

2  14.7 

2  26.7 

2,248 

Henry, 

2  56.5 

2  81.2 

2,503 

Hardm, 

1  58.3 

d  41.2 

4,598 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  average  quality  of  the  lands 
ie  quite  as  good  in  the  new  North  Western  counties  as  it  is  in  the 
older  counties  of  the  State ;  and  yet  the  valuations  throughout  the 
State,  under  both  the  old  and  the  new  actSt  bear  a  proportion  ap* 
proximating  with  remarkable  accuracy  to  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  the  square  mile.  Lands  are  usually  put  on  the  assessment  roll  for 
less  than  their  real  value,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  lands 
of  OhiO)  exclusive  of  the  city  and  town  lots^  and  independent  of  iob 
provements,  are  worth  33 i  per  cent,  more  than  their  valuation  nn* 
4er  the  old  tax  Law,  say  about  $1159000,000.  The  popvlationi  in 
1846,  was  about  45  to  the  square  mile,  and  calling  all  Uie  lands  fit 
for  U9e,  worth  12 i  cents  per  acre  for  each  inhabitant  to  the  square 
mile,  over  and  above  improvements,  would  be  about  $5,62i  per  acre 
for  the  whole.  Call  20^000,000  of  acres  $5,50  per  acre,  amounting  to 
$110,000,000,  and  it  would  leave  $5,000,000,  for  the  vatee  of  the  re- 
fuse  land. 
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Some  years  since,  Congress  gave  the  State  of  Michigan  500,000 
acres  of  land ;  241,833  acres  of  those  lands  were  sold  during  the  three 
and  an  half  years,  prior  to  December  1st,  1846,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  that  was  located  in  the  best  settled  counties;  but  compris- 
ing very  little  in  the  newest  counties  of  the  State  ;  though  it  is  sold 
for  f  1  25  per  acre,  payable  in  State  warrants,  which  are  greatly 
depreciated. 

The  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1840,  amounted  to  $299,880,3:38 

Do.  of  New  York,  in  1840,       do.  650,661,765 

Do.  of  Ohio,  under  the  new  law  of  1846,  40:^,547,773 

Cnlling  the  number  of  inhabhants  in  Ohio,  in  1846,  1,800,000,  and 
the  density  of  population,  and  the  value  of  property,  to  each  person, 
would  be  as  follows : 

In  Massachusetts,  84  to  the  square  mile,  and  $407  to  each  person. 

New  York,  50  to  the  square  mile,  and  4266  to  each  person. 

Ohio,  45  to  the  square  mile,  and  $224  to  each  person. 

From  these  facts,  the  reader  may  learn  that  the  value  of  real  es- 
tate depends  much  on  the  density  of  population  ;  and  why  farming 
lands,  of  an  average  quality,  are  worth,  over  and  above  the  improve- 
ments on  them,  in  England,  40  to  50  pounds  sterling  per  acre  ;  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia, 
about  $40  to  $50  per  acre  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  grand  prairie  of  Illi- 
nois, remote  from  population,  timber,  fuel,  and  water,  and  in  the  vory 
new  counties  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  not  over 
forty  or  fifty  cents  per  acre  ;  and  in  the  interior  districts  of  Texas, 
Missouri  Territory,  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  not  more 
tt^an  as  oiany  mills  per  acre. 
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Extracts  from  letters  to  the  Author,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tolume 
of  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nations,  and  from  notices  of  the  work, 
which  have  appeared  in  Reviews  and  newspapers : 

From  the  EtangtUcal  Obsennr,  qfJvbf  13t4,  1846. 

The  press  will  shortly  give  to  the  publ'c  a  new  work  possessing 
particular  claims  upon  the  attention  of  those  whose  tastes,  studies,  in- 
terests or  occupations  lead  them  to  investigate  the  different  topics  in 
political  economy.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  fellow  cidzan, 
E.  C.  Seaman,  Esq.,  and  evinces  great  care  and  research.  Many 
original  views  and  reflections  will  be  found  in  it  Its  leadtDr  topics 
are  indicated  by  the  title,  "  On  the  Progress  of  NcUions."  The  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  great  laws  of  nature 
on  the  condition,  transactions  and  welfare  of  individuals  and  iwlioo% 
likewise  of  education  and  of  government,  both  civil  andoecli 
and  of  agriculture,  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  other  vi 
tional  pursuits.  The  range  is  very  attractive.  Much  valuable 
tistical  information  is  spread  out  in  its  pages  ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  opinions  of  those  who  will  not  adopt  the  authoFa— -whiob  an 
entitled  to  careful  examination— the  statesman,  civilian,  mad  general 
reader  will  find  much  in  it  to  reward  him  for  an  attentive  penisal. 

From  tkt  N$M>  York  Tribune  i^  Stftembor  lltk  and  N&^emkor^  1&4I^ 

It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  Literature  of  Political 
Economy,  and  will  be  duly  appreciated,  we  doubt  not,  by  nuneroos 
classes  of  inquirers  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  If  it  could  be  p^ 
rused  by  every  voter  throughout  the  United  States  it  would  add  moeh 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  and  produce  a  rooet  salatary  eflfect  in  en* 
lightening  the  public  mind  on  many  subjects  now  imperfectly  under* 
stood. 

On  the  subject  of  Protection  to  Domestic  Industry,  the  author  is 
remarkably  clear  and  sound,  presenting  arguments  which  most  aatisff 
candid  minds  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  Protection  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  a  nation  like  ours. 


NOTICES. 

It  18  imposBible,  in  a  brief  notice,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  vaat  fond 
of  information  conveyed  in  this  volume  by  the  facts  and  statistics 
which  are  brought  forward  to  illustrate  the  arguments  of  the  author, 
and  condensed  into  a  small  space.  His  references  to  works  of  ac- 
knowledged authority  show  the  extent  of  his  researches,  and  the 
statistical  tables  appear  to  be  prepared  with  much  care. 

We  have  already  spoken  quite  fully  in  commendation  of  this  work, 
yet  have  said  less  than  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  a  most  truthful  and 
instructive  work,  which  should  find  a  place  in  our  village  and  school 
libraries,  and  be  studied  by  every  fireside.  All  men  in  a  republic 
should  possess  some  knowledge  of  at  leaet  the  elements  of  Political 
Economy,  and  yet  how  few  really  do  possess  it. 

The  ponderous  volumes  in  which  the  science  is  taught,  are  us- 
ually inaccessible  to  the  mass  of  readers,  and  scarcely  intelligible  if 
at  hand«-»4o  say  nothing  of  the  radical  errors  which  run  through 
most  of  them.  Mr.  Seaman's  work  will  be  readily  understood  by  any 
one,  and  no  one  can  read  it  without  acquiring  broader  and  juster  views 
of  National  Policy  and  a  wise  Public  Economy.  We  mean  to  con- 
dense and  publish  several  articles  based  on  these  Essays. 

.    From  a  UiUrqfHon.  Wm.  Woodiridg^  qf  Michigan,  qf  Sept.  18,  1846. 

I  coDgratolate  you  on  ycur  production  of  a  work  so  creditable,  and 
destined,  I  think,  to  be  so  useful.  I  have  not  yet  given  to  it  that 
thorough  examination  which  the  importance  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  it,  merit ;  and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  those  grave  subjects 
if  I  were  too  hastily  to  acquiesce  in  all  the  important  conclusions 
wkkh  you  deduce  from  the  premises  assumed.  But  I  have  looked  at 
it  enough  to  feel  persuaded  that  it  will  hereafter  constitute  a  meet 
useful  addition  to  the  library  of  American  statesmen.  The  materiab 
yoa  have  grouped  together,  and  your  own  reflections  to  which  they 
have  given  rise,  merit  and  will  receive  their  serious  consideratisM. 
BxpsEieDce,  as  in  your  pisface  you  very  justly  intimate,  constitutes 
the  only  infallible  test  of  the  wisdom  of  all  systems  of  political  econo- 
my, and  unless  we  would  content  ourselves  with  groping  from  one 
blunder  to  another,  always  in  the  dark,  we  must  pay  regard  to  its 
admonitions,  and  seek  to  profit  by  the  lessons  which  it  teaches.  This 
sentiment  your  work  tends  to  inculcate. 

In  the  Investigation  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  your  Essays  you 
have  adopted  a  method  and  pursued  such  a  course  of  inductive  )-ea- 
smog  as  are  well  calculated  to  influence  the  opinion  of  sagacious 
i«Bders»  The  statistical  information  you  have  collected  is  itself  im- 
portant and  interesting.  Its  practical  application  to  the  many  dogmas 
sod  thsotries  of  the  day  will  not  fail,  I  think,  to  arrest  the  public  at- 
teotionf  and  to  be  generally  useful. 

i^rmi^  Commwrnl  AiotirtutT  f^  BugaJUft  qf  S^^^^         1846. 

It  is  in  ^truth  a  work  of  great  research,  honest  and  convincing  in 
its  expressions  of  opinion,  and  adn^irably  calculated  hy  its  array  of 


incontrovertible  facte,  to  dispel  the  naajiy  erroneous  and  miscbievous 
.  notions  of  mere  theorizing  political  economists.     We  warmly  coto- 
mend  it  to  public  favor*  as  a  book  of  great  interest  and  utility. 

From  a  Utter  iff  Hon.  mUard  FUlmorgt  of  Buffalo,  qf  8opL  9Stk,  1847. 

Dear  Sir — ^I  have  only  found  time,  amidst  the  pressure  of  profae- 
sionai  engagements,  to  read  a  few  chapters  of  your  "  Essays  on  the 
Prcgreas  of  Nations,^*  but  I  have  read  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is 
a  very  valuable  publication,  and  that  it  brings  within  the  reach  of 
every  own  a  vast  store  of  useful  information  as  to  the  progress  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  arts  among  mankind,  which  can  be  fouBd  oo  where 
^Ise  in  so  condensed  and  cheap  a  form.  Your  sound  views  of  {wliti- 
cal  economy  are  sustained  by  statistical  details  which  serve  at  once 
to  illustrate  the  subject  and  carry  conviction  to  the  mind. 

I  am  also  gratified  to  perceive  that  the  book  is  free  from  political 
icant  and  partizan  bias,  and  wish  a  copy  might  be  placed  in  the  hands 
pf  every  enlightened  citizen. 

From  the  Notional  JnUUxgOM&r^  qf  October^  1846. 

We  lind  the  annexed  paragraph  in  the  Cleveland  Herald.  It 
brings  before  us  the  name  of  an  old  and  valued  friend,  who,  having 
served  his  country  ably  in  many  distinguished  posts,  comes  forth 
from  his  retirement  to  recommend,  under  his  proper  signatnne,  a 
work  of  public  utility. 

Mr,  Editor — £zra  C.  Seaman,  Esq.,  of  Detroit^  has  reeendy 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  country  by  the  publication  of  a 
aeries  of  essays  on  the  progress  of  nations  in  productive  iodostrj, 
civilization  and  wealth.  The  volume,  of  455  pages,  contains  statia- 
Cica  of  mining,  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  banking;  reve- 
nues, internal  improvements,  emigration,  mortality,  and  populatioa. 
It  evinces  laborious  research,  and  embodies  the  most  i^eieiltng 
matter  of  many  books  on  political  ecotnomy  and  national  weaUi. 
The  publication  is  especially  opportune  now  when  frea  trade  and 
pratection  are  agitating  the  people  every  where.  TheBtatiatio84ffe 
from  official  and  other  reliable  sources. 

Truly,  yours, 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR. 

Cleveland,  Sept.  ^th,  1846. 

From  Fi9hKr>g  Nttiomal  Magaana,  ^  {ktoUr^  1646. 

As  out  readers  will  perceive,  its  scope  is  very  extensive,  and-tb#  va- 
rious subjects  of  which  it  treats  of  deep  moment.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  deep  thinker,  lays  bis  foundation  on  what  he  ooneidets  die 
laws  of  nature,  dividing  man  into  his  two  constituent  principlei^  of 
physical  and  moral  properties,  and  after  pointing  out  the  tendencies 
of  each,  he  thus  generalizes,  &c.  d:c.  dzc. 

We  must  now  conclude  this  extended  notice  of  this  worfcj  which  we 
think  highly  creditable  to  its  author.  He  is  not,  as  he  adauta  Umself, 
a  piaoticed  writer,  but  this  by  no  means  ieasens  the  valoe  of  his  w<ffk, 


wbldroiajr  be  considered  as  a  full  and  complete  treatise  on  the  pro* 
geesa  of  nations,  embracing  all  the  elements  of  public  and  private 
wealth.  There  are  many  and  valuable  tables  of  statistics  on  every 
brafieb  of  the  subject,  and  we  recommend  the  whole  to  the  careful  ex- 
stminafioii  of  all*  who  are  desirous  of  informing  themselves,  not  only 
upon  the  general  principles  of  political  economy — not  the  political 
economy  of  the  schools — but  of  a  much  more  practical  and  useful 
kind. 

Prom  A  Letter  ^  Hon.  Rqu  WUhns,  qf  Iktrntr  qf  October  m,  1846. 

4 

From  the  cursory  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  work,  I  am  sat- 
isfied it  will  prove  advantageous  and  satisfactory  to  the  country,  and 
hereafter  constitute  a  useful  text  book,  not  only  for  the  statesman 
and  politician,  but  for  those  whose  approbation  statesmen  and  politi- 
ctoscontend-^the  people,  the  constitutional  sovereignty  of  the  land. 
Every  topic  discussed  is  of  public  importance,  and  the  sources  from 
which  you  have  derived  your  facts  and  data,  accurate  and  authentic. 
Without  adapting  to  you  the  language  of  compliment,  I  think  I  can 
safely  say,  you  have  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  country. 

'  JPhmi  a  Letter  of  Tteo,  Oeo,  Duffield,  D.  D,,  of  Detroit,  of  OeL  16lib,  1846. 

Bear  Sir — I  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your  work  entitled,  "Essays 
on  the  Progress  of  Nations  in  productive  industry,  civilization,  popu- 
lation and  wealth. ''  I  am  happy  to  possess  it  as  a  book  of  reference, 
replete  ,wi^fa^  valuajble  statistical  facts,,  and  particularly  edified  with 
ilie  uses  you  have  made  of  them,  and  the  results  at  which  you  have 
a'rrived.  1  account  it  a  valuable  publication,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  utility  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  to  statesmen,  edi- 
tors, professiotal  and  public  men  ;  and  hope  that  its  extensive  circiK 
lation  among  our  legislators,  and  those  who  are  and  ought  to  be 
studious  in  political  economy,  will  secure  to  it  a  measure  of  usefUI- 
iiess  equal  to  its  value. 

r 

From  the  iVew  Yci*  Evangelist,  of  Nov,  1%  1846. 

The  discussions  of  this  volume  pertain  to  some  of  the  gravest  and 
most  important  of  human  inquiries  ;  and  the  conclusions  of  a  candid 
and  thoughtful  mind  are  both  interesting  and  valuable.  There  are 
positions  taken  which  will  not  command  universal  assent ;  yet  none 
can  fail  to  derive  instruction  from  his  reasonings,  and  from  the  nu- 
merous facts  and  statistics  by  which  his  arguments  are  illustrated. — 
The  style  is  perspicuous,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  argu- 
ments candidy  clear,  and  able. 


From  the  American  Redew,  of  December,  1846. 

We  cheerfully  express  our  opinion  of  the  great  value  of  Mr.  Sea- 
man's book  entitled,  **  Essays  on  the  Progress  of  Nation."  Besides 
the  amount  of  exceedingly  valuable  statistical  information  which  it 
contains^  and  which  alone  should  ensure  to  it  a  most  extensive  circu- 
lation, it  has  high  merits  in  a  political  and  philosophical  point  of 


]tOTlCB«« 

view.  The  author  evideotly  views  the  Tariff  and  kindred  eubfeef% 
from  a  position  higher  than  that  from  which  they  are  ordinarUy  ooq- 
teraplated.  The  reader  will  find,  on  tlio  examination  of  this  work« 
that  these  are  not  questions  merely  of  temporary  prices,  or  markal 
flootuationst  but  that  they  have  a  permanent  bearing  on  the  highest 
well-being  of  the  nation.  The  author  demonstrates  that  the  enooar* 
agement  of  a  national  industry,  in  its  various  branches,  is  fmr  more 
than  a  mere  nominal  matter  of  cheap  buying,  (although  even  here 
its  advantages  are  in  the  end  more  clearly  shown,)  but  that  it  is  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  wel&re  and  highest  prosperity 
of  a  country. 


fVam  <&0  ChruHan  Exmmmer  and  Religiou$  MisceUawff  a  Rmriem  yuMtdUrf  m 

BMtan,  Jamumry,  1847. 

Mr.  Seaman  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  title*page. 
Besides  twelve  essays  uppon  the.  topics  which  he  professes  to  treatt 
he  has  given  us  five  preliminary  chapters,  that  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  moral  bearings  of  his  sabject  In  these  chapters  hediseasses  the 
laws  of  nature,  with  their  opperations  upon  the  condition  of  individ- 
uals and  of  nations ;  then,  industry  and  exercise ;  then,  the  course 
of  civilization,  from  the  life  of  the  herdsman  to  that  of  tlie  nnodem 
manufacturer ;  and  finally,  the  influence  of  govemments«  civtl  and 
ecclesiastical,  upon  the  operations  of  industry.  In  these  preliminary 
essays  a  healthy  moral  sentiment  is  manifested. 

■ 

FromaUtUr  qftke  Hon.  WalUr^fbrwardf  qfPUtBhurgh,  Pa.,  ^ JM.  16,  1847. 

It  will  work  its  way  to  general  acceptance  without  any  reooni' 
mendation,  other  than  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  truth  is,  it »  a  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  country ;  was  much  needed,  and  came  in 
the  right  time.  Those  whose  opinions,  in  regard  to  our  American 
system,  are  orthodox,  will  find  in  your  book,  the  reasons  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  them  ;  those  whose  minds  are  waveHng  throush  defect  of 
light,  or  have  entertained  the  delusion  of  what  is  falsely  denommated 
Free  Trade,  will  here  discover  the  fallacies  upon  which  their  theory 
is  based. 

The  <<  Progress  of  Nations"  is  a  work  for  farmers  and  mechanics 
to  read.  I  trust  they  will  read  it,  and  acquaint  themselves  more  fa* 
miliarly  with  the  true  grounds  of  our  American  Policy. 


SUPPLEtfEMT  NO.  U« 


TO  ESSAYS  ON  THE 


PROGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  XrX. 


On  TIIS  CONDITION,  I^lODnCTIVB   INDUSTRY,  AKD  VALUlB  OF  PAOFSRTY  OF 

Great  Britain,  Francs,,  and  other  countries  of  western  Europe, 

AT    DIFFERENT    PERIODS  ;    OF  MeXICO    AND   THE    SOUTR   AMERICAN 

States  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  ssybral  States  in  1840. 

Incomes^  tatue  of  real  and  personal  estate^  eoin  and  agricultural 
products  of  England  and  Wales  in  1688. 

Sec.  1.  The  means  of  collecting  information  in  relation  to  the  wealth 
BXkd  productive  industry  of  any  country  prior  to  the  nineteenth  centuxy, 
are  pretty  limited,  and  the  estimates  made  are  necessarily  more  or  less 
.uncertain;  and  yet,  estimates  made  by  intelligent  officers  of  the  go^- 
^nunenti  and  by  careful  practical  men,  often  approximate  very  nearly 
to  the  truth,  and  may  be  very  useful  in  aiding  us  to  estimate  the 
progress  of  nations  in  productive  industry  and  wealth.  The  essays  of 
Mr.  Davenant,  published  between  the  years  1088  and  1712,  and  uiose 
of  Mr.  ^jrregd[y~fing,  published  about  the  same  period,  furnish  the 
most  reliable  eviden^of  the  resources  and  condition  of  England  and 
Wales  during  the  16th\  and  early  part  of  the  l^ih  century.  Mr. 
Davenant  stated  the  renVor  inconle  value  of  all  the  property  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  in  1688  as  yalued  by  the  government  in  assessing  the 
income  tax  of  48.  on  the  pound,  and  gave  his  own  estimate  of  the 
same  as  follows: 

Table  A. 

Ineome  m  ralcd  Mr*  DAvenant't  esti- 

,In  1666  Irom                            by  the  govemment  mates  of  same. 

Lands,                                     £6,500,000  £10,000,000 

Ho\Mies  and  other  buildings,         1,500,000  2,000,000 

.Mvm  and  other  real  estate,       •     500,000  1,000,000 


Total  real  estate,  £8,500,000  £13,000,000 

Personal  estate,  500,000  1,000,000 


Total  for  the  Kingdom,         £9,000,000  £14|000,000 
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OK  THE  PBOPEBTT  AHD  FRODUCnYK 


Mr.  Darenant  sajB^  there  are  undeniable  reaaonawhiph  maybe  ^Ym% 
that  the  general  rental  or  income  from  property  of  the  whole  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1600,  did  not  exceed  £6,000,000 ;  but  through  the  help  of 
that  wealth  which  has  flown  into  the  Kingdom  frcan  foreign  trade,  it 
has  advanced  from  six  to  eighty  from  eight  to  ten,  and  from  ten  to  four- 
teen miUions  sterling  per  annum.  This  estimate  for  the  year  1600  in- 
cludes personal  as  w&l  as  real  estate,  and  leaves  not  over  £5,400»000 
as  the  annual  rent  or  income  from  real  estate  of  all  kinds. 

He  estimated  the  gold  and  silver  coin  of  England  and  Wales  and  all 
the  other  jjaroooal  infipert^  of  evanr  desoriftKMH  indudiqg  live  stod:, 
&nning  utexiffllB»  veSs^ls;  nrerchanoise,  fdmhtire,  plate,  carriages,  omMr 
meniM,  ^,  &e^  ss  Mows: 

1600,  £4,000,000 

do  ld^OO,000 

16^6,  18,500,000 

do  69,500,000 


Coin  in 

All  other  personal  property 

Coin  in 

All  other  perscmal  property 


Total 
£17,000,000 


One  week's  eroense  of  aU  the  people  of  the  Kingdoim, 
He  says  that  the  wealth  decreased  during  the  wtir  frb 


88,000,000 

769,230 

frbm  1688  to  1697, 


and  was  about  the  same  in  l705,  as  it  Was  m  1688. 

TablbR 

He  states  the  axwal  AOMSovrujuL  pjroductb  or  Evqulnd  and  Waiss 
at  Uie  average  ofyears  and  nricesi  about  the  year  1688  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Qregory  King;  after  deducting  the  quantity  used'for  seed,  as 
follows: 

Wheals  bushels,  14,000,000 

Bye,        da  10,000,000 

Barley,     da  27,000,000 

da  16,000,000 

da  7;ooo,ooo 

da  ^,000,000 


Oats,' 
iPeas, 
!6e«n8b 
Vetohea^  da 


Seed,  about 


1,000,000 

79,000,000 
11,000,000 


38.  ttd. 

£2,450,000 

2    8 

1,250,000 

2    0 

2,700,000 

1     6 

1,200,M0 

2     8 

875,000 

i    t 

!SO0,fM)O 

2    10 

i^^iho 

i    ^      £0,075,000 
1,263,000 


Total,  dO,dOO,000  £10,388,000 

He  says  tlie  seed  in  some  soils  being  aboiit  one-Mh  and  in  odiers 
about  one-eighth  the  whole  produce,  may  in  general  be  tcckooed  at 
about  11,000,000  bushels  m  all,  M  i^ve  stated.  Call  the  seed  of 
wtiettt  ittL  an  average  equtf  to  two4hirteenths  of  the  crop,  it  would 
aiAovfbt  to  about  2,500;000  buihels^  imd  make  the  whole  *ifffieift  eixip 

,  16.500,000  bushek 

'    J^.kinff  estimated  the  rent  of  t^e  grain  knditt  £8,900,600 

over  and  above  the  tithes,  iimounlStiglo  abdttt,  700^090 

.  le^^g  for  products  of  labor  and  profitis,  £6,1 75,000 


mwfnar  ov  ivolahd  avd  walk. 


M 


lb.  Damnaat  eititfnited  ihe  tent  in  1998^  of  pMtam 

and  meadow  lands,  12,000,000=  aere%  at  8&  8a, 
Arable  Imif^  9tQ00^poa  aara%  at  l»9-  4d»    . 

Oihei'  landfl^  heatha,  inoani  ffwdeas^  WPodlai^^Ai  a^packi^ 
X)we|Hig  houaeii,  yadb^  ^d  buildiogik 


£5,200,000 
2|480,000 
2,320,000 
%00Q,Q00 

> I. m 


Total  of  the  above,  £12,000,000 

He  eatipiated  the  number  and  value  of  the  i^vi  flT^)|QX  of  S^Ch 
juim>  AKx>  Walks  nr  1688,  as  Mows: 


Table  0. 
Kwabcf* 

12,000,000 

2,000,000 

100,000 

d0,000 

{24000 

1,000X100 

1,200,000 


Ifeatcatde,  including  ealre^ 
Sh^ep  and  kmbs, 
fiwiaa  and  pigfi^ 
J>eer  and  ^wns, 
Goats  and  kids, 
Hares  and  leveretts, 
Rabbits  and  cooiai^    > 

Fowlfl^  geeie,  tuikeys,  4c^ 

Total, 

(806  Tabu  D.  <f  Section  Five.) 

Hr.  PaFonant  esthnated  the  asvitm  vajujp  abouit  Ibe  Tear  1088,  ow 
ANIMAL  PRODUCTS,  mcluding  the  products  of  the  forest  and  aUagricul- 
toral  paroducts,  except  grain,  as  follows: 

Table  D. 


VWaa^fMah. 

T«m  Trine. 

£2   09.04 

£0i000,000 

0^4 

4440,000 

16    0 

1,600,000 

?   0    0 

200,000 

10   0 

25,000 

I   e 

WOO 

5 

20,633 

2  10    0 

3,000,000 

472,000 

£18,750,633 

'Butter,  cheese,  and  milk. 

Wool  yearly  shorn, 

Horses  yearly  bred, 

Jlesh  annuaily  used  as  jGood, 

TaUow  and  hides^ 

Hay  oonaumed  by  hovae% 

Hay  consumed  by  cattle  and  sheep^ 

•Add  ibr  l^fwls,  geesei  turkeys  and  ikm  egg^ 


DediMt  hay  for  farm  horses,  cattle  and  sheep^ 


£2,500,000 
2,000,000 

250,000 
9»3I»0,00P 

600,000 
1,300,000 
1,000,000 

.500,000 

s,ooo,ooo 

£0>BHpO,000 
AdAnfalue  of  grain  over  seed,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  King;      Wi^fiOO 

<    I  I'm     ii  11  I 

Total  net  products  /^f  agriondtwc^  '    £18,576,000 

^nribr  cut  for  buikUng,  J^c,  fiWfiOO 

Wood  far  fuel,  dK^  500»00p 


m  iPiii   Ml 


£10,575,000 


100  Ml.  THB  nonffimr  ajtd  pbcwvctivx 

Camparalive  incomes  and  papulation  of  EngUmit  France  andSU' 

landLin  16fir7. 

6kc.  2.  Mr.  Dayenmt  estimated  the  AsimAL  incomb  rftOM  capital 
Ain>  LABOR  Icfvet  and  abo^e  the  use  of  dwelling  hoiiflee»)  upon  which 
the  peof^e  hyed,  and  out  of  which  all  taxe6»  aflsemmenti  and  tithea 
were  paid,  immediately  after  the  war  ending  in  1696,  as  foUows: 

Tablx  a, 

England  and  Wales,  at  X43,000,000 

France,  at  81,000,000 

Hdland,  at  18,250,000 

Vo  details  are  g^ren  of  the  moom^  of  the  people  of  France ;  none 
of  the  people  of  England  except  those  of  agncvltttre  and  the  forest, 

li^l^tolbre  stated    He  estimated  the  annual  rental  or  income  from 

lands,  houses,  and  other  real  estate  in  Holland,  at  j^  4,000,000 

Income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  busmesa^  ld,7M,000 
TMs  estimate  inchid^  nothing  for  the  inccnne  frx>m  affri« 
'    cultural  labor  and  stock,  idiich  may  be  estimated  at 
j64,O00,000,  deduct  for  rents  of  dwellmgs  jei,0OaO0O 

leayes  3,000,000 


Total,  j&2O,75a,00O 

Table  B. 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1700,  was  about 
5,500,000;  of  France,  id>out  19,669,000;  and  of  Holland,  iAK>ui 
2,000,000. 

Popolation.  Annnal  loMine,  Amt  to  esch  Penoo. 

England  and  Wales,  5,500,000  ^^43,000,000  £  7  16a,  or  (37  50 

Hdfiand,                     2,000,000  20,750,000  10  7K  or    49  80 

Francf^                     19,669,000  81,000,000  4  2^8^  or    19  82 

Tablb  C. 

Estimate  of  the  net  annual  income  irora  mining,  MANUPACimtEe  and 
oommbrcb  in  Enoland  and  Walks  about  the  year  1700;  from  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  prices  and  quan- 
tity of  producti). 
Manufactures  of  wool,  £2,000,000  deducted  for  materuils,  £5,006,000 
Manufiftctnres  of  leather,  less  £500,000  for  hides,  3,500,000 

Manufacturing  1,170,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  at  2s.  6d.  per  lb.,         146,000 
Manufactures  of  silk,.  500,000 

Manufiactures  of  linen  in  1800  estimated  at  £2,000,000, 
perhaps  in  1700  about  one-third  part  as  much,  less 
the  flax,  600,060 

Hats  and  caps,  value,  less  the  materials  used,  300,000 

Making  about  13,000  tons  of  castings,  bar  and  pig  iron, 

at  £20  per  ton,  260,600 

'Making  two-thirds  of  it  into  cutlery,  hardware,  chahia, 

and  blacksmith  work,  adding  £20  value  per  ton,  174,000 

Carried  forward,  £ 
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lliBiBg.«ad  BOieltiAg  ^00  Ums  copper,  irorih  iClOO  per  ton, 
Mming  and  smelting  about  1,500  tons  of  tin,  worth  £15 

per  ton, 
Mining  and  smelting  perhap  8,000  tons  of  lead  and 

sine,  worth  £112, 
Value  added  by  manuikcturmg  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  zinc, 
Manufacturing  precious  metals  and  jewelry,  value  added, 
Manufacturing  bricks,  lime,  and  lumber,  quarrying  stone, 

erectmg  houses  and  other  buildings,  perhaps^ 
Manufacturing  glass  and  earthen  ware, 
Manufacturing  paper, 

Itf ming  and  transporting  aboiit  500,000  chaldfons  of  coal. 
Grinding  grain  and  maJdng  flour,  value  added, 
Haking  wagons,  carriages,  furniture,  farmmg  utensils, 

and  ship  Duilding,  about 
AH  other  manuflEu^tures  and  mechanism. 


Income  from  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  naviga- 
tion and  transportation,  about 

Value  of  grain  and  vegetables  over  and  above  seed, 
brought  forward, 

Income  from  animals,  brought  forward. 

Income  from  the  forest  for  timber  Mid  fuel, 

Income  from  the  fisheries,  about 


70,000 

112,500 

360,000 
542,500 
100,000 

2,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
500,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 

£17,865,000 

5,135,000 

9,000,000 

9,500,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 


Total  amount  as  estimated  in  gross  by  Mr.  Davenant,    £43,000,000 

Mr.  Davenant  was  engaged  in  the  treasury  department  of  the  Gov- 
omment^  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  commerce  and  resources  of 
England;  but  his  information  in  relatioi^to  Holland  and  France  must 
liave  been  much  less  complete.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
incomes  of  Hollaind,  considering  their  immense  conmierce,  must  have 
been  greater  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  those  of  England; 
and  if  so,  the  amount  I  have  added  is  not  too  much.  As  to  France, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  productive  industry  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  incomes  oif  the  people  materiaDy  increased  from  the  time 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  to  the  revolution  of 
1780".  His  estimate  for  France  must  be  entirely  too  low.  See  section 
ten,  and  tables  A  and  D.  of  that  section. 
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Acres  of  land  and  rental  of  Oreat  BriUdn  and  ireUmd  «t  iifmmt 

periods  from  1770  to  1848. 

Ssc.  3.  Summajy  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  of  lahd,  Aia>  ram 
BiiTTAL  0^  or  mcome  from,  the  same  in  Gbeat  Bbitain  in  1810-11, 
and  in  1814-15^  according  to  the  retniaB  of  the  moome  tax;  and  m. 
estimate  of  the  same  for  Ireland  in  1832^  compiled  from  official  dooQ- 
ments  by  a  parliamentary  committee ;  excluding  from  each  the  ren- 
tal ol  houses,  mines,  factories,  storey  fisheiiei^  and  all  real  estate  in 
cities  and  villages;  but  the  rental  of  fann  bouses  is  included  irith 
lands. 

Aons  i£  Isjul.       lUnt  in  1810-11.       RciiC  ia  1814-U 

GroBs  am't.    Per  acre. 

.England,  32,243,200  £27,880,085  17s.  S^d  £82,502,824 

Wales,  4,762,000       1,622,985     6    10  1,827,638 


England  and  Wales,  36,995,200  £29,503,070  15    Hi  £34,330,462 
Scotland,  18,021,760       4,816,577     5      4i       5,076,242 


Qreat  Britain,  55,016,960  £34,319,647  89,405,704 

Ireland  m  1832»         19,944^209      12,715,478  12      9 

Mb.  MoCulloch  sajrs  the  rental  of  lands  only  in  England  and  Wales 
iras  estimated  by  Arthur  Toungin  1771  at  £16,000,000,  and  by  Dr. 
Seeke  in  1800  at  £20,000^)00;  and  that  Uie  entire  rental  of  Scotland 
in  1770,  was  estimated  at  only  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,200,000,  andm 
1795  at  a  little  over.  £2,000,000.  All  of  these  estimates  Mr.  McCul- 
loch  thought  very  near  correot,  and  he  then  (1838)  estimated  the  ren- 
tal of  the  Kingdom  about  the  same  as  in  1810,  and  considerably  less, 
(owing  to  the  fedl  of  prices)  than  in  1814.  The  official  valuations 
under  the  income  tax  of  1843^  show  that  Mr.  McCulloch  gready  under- 
rated the  rental  of  the  Kingdom  in  1838,  and  that  in  truui,  it  was 
much  greater  then  than  it  was  in  1814 — ^vide  sec  4.  Mr.  McCulloch 
says  that  in  1727  Mr.  Brown  computed  the  gross  rental  of  Ireland,  in- 
cluding houses,  quit  rents^  tithes,  kc^  at  £2,824,000;  that  Mr.  Young 
estimated  it  m  1778  at  £6,000,000,  and  that  the  rental  of  lands  only  in 
1832,  amounted  to  £12,715,476,  as  stated  in  the  above  table.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  rents,  the  tenants  paid  all  taxes,  and  also  the  tithes^ 
the  latter  amounting  m  1814  for  England  and  Wales  to  £2,732,^90. 

The  rental  of  lands  o.nly,  ( inctnlling  fiuming  lands,  pastures,  oommoDS, 
heaths,  woodlands,  g'ardens,  and  farm  houses,)  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  income  tax  for  the  year  1843,  as  stated  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  Januaiy  1848,  was  as  foUows: 
Great  Britain  alone,  £45,610,560 

Irehmd,  13,143,055 

Great  Britab  and  Ireland,  58,758,615 

The  proportions  assigned  to  Great  Britam  and  Ireland  respectively, 
are  deduced  by  me  from  the  statement  of  the  sross  rental  of  the  real 
estate  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  per  cent  whidi  the  rental  of  lands 
bears  to  tbe  firhde  rental  of  I'eal  estate,  as  stated  in  the  next  sedaon. 


It  HMQ^  Aot^  therefore,  be  entirely  accurate^  but  cannot  vary  much  firom 
tjba  truth. 

Vmiuatio9i  amd  rental  cf  ike  d^erent  Idnde  of  real  properly  i»  Great 

BrUam  in  1815  and  1943. 

Tabus  A. 

Sbo.  4*  Siwimary  statement  of  the  rbntal  or  annual  income  of 

RBAL  ■STATE  OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  ENGLAND,  WaLM  AND  SCOTLAND, 

acoording  lo  the  returns  of  the  income  tax  in  1815,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
ICcCulloch;  and  the  rental  of  England  alone,  according  to  the  re- 
turns of  the  income  tax  m  1843,  as  stated  m  the  Westminster  Re- 
view ft)r  JaBuary,  1846 ;  to  which  I  have  added  the  rental  of  Wales 
and  6ootland  in  1843,  calling  the  inorease  the  same  in  Scotland  as 
hi  Snglaad,  and  nothing  in  Wales. 

ReaUl  io  1815.  Rental  ia  1843. 

ISngland,                                            £49,744,621  Je80,519,084 

W^es,                                                   8,750,747  8,750,747 

Scotland,                                                  6,642,055  10,752,1M 


Of  eat  Britmn,  £60,188,328  £95,022,000 

Table  B. 
Summaiy  statement  of  the  amount  and  per  cent  of  the  annoal 

INCOHE  OF  EACH  KIND   OF   REAL   ESTATE   IN   GrEAT  BRITAIN   IK 

1614-15,  AND  1848,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  income  tax  of 
those  years.  Mills,  factories,  stores,  and  warehouses  are  iaelE4^ 
with  dwelling  honses  in  the  returns  of  1614-15,  buthy  the  aid  of  Hie 
per  centage  of  each,  slated  in  the  Westminster  Review,  1  have  been 
able  to  separate  them  with  tolerable  accuracy. 

Reotsl  of  1814-15.  Percent.  Rental  of  1843,  Per  ct 

Lands,  £39,405,704      65.56 

Dwelling  houses,  1^0S5,000      25.00 

-Tithes,  2,732,699        4.52 

IIBnes, 

iSailrcMMb, 


1.13 


I  678,785 

mn,  feet's,  wareh'8,  Ac,  [  ^^^'^^^^        »'^ 
Uaaen^  fines  and  quarries,     358^98        059 


l**A*Wi«^^ 


£45,610,560 

48.0 

361988,888 

40.4 

1,900,440 

2.0 

1,995,462 

2.1 

2,565,594 

2.7 

1,330,308 

1.4 

1,805,418 

1.9 

1,425,330 

1.5 

£60,138,323     100U)0    £95,022,000  100.0 
Taibu  C. 
-fiumaaary  statement  of  the  amount  of  monbtb  levied  bt  AsajsssMBNT 
•    iron  i»o«fc  ^aATBS  and  coontt  rates  in  England  and  Wales  for  the 
year  1882,  as  edleoted  land  published  by  the  board  of  trade.     See 

MeOulloeh's  statistics,  II,  p.  421. 

Amount  levied  on.  Per  cent. 

Farming  lands,  gardens,  woodlands,  &&,             £5,434,890  63.17 

Dwelling  houses,                                                    2,635,257  90.61 

Mills,  jbctories,  forges,  mines,  <fec.,                              352,479  4.09 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  warehouses,  Ac,            183,874  2.13 

Total  amount  leWed,  £8,606,500      100.00 
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The  ninth  report  of  the  poor  lav  commisdoners  is  referred  to  in  tBer 
Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  in  corroboration  of  the  general 
correctness  of  the  valuations  under  the  income  tax.  In  that  report 
(p.  8,)  it  is  shown  that  the  proportionB  of  the  several  kinds  of  real  pro- 
perty charged  to  the  poor  rates  in  England  and  Wales»  wer«  as  Mows; 
Lands,  £2  per  cenW 

Dwelling  houses^  87        da 

An  other  property,  11        dor 

100 
The  reviewer  remarks, ''  The  one  return  (the  income  tax,)  embraoing 
all  Great  Britain,  the  other  (for  the  poor  rates^  <fec.)  England  and  Walea 
only,  and  being  founded  on  distinct  data,  we  consider  uie  near  a^fproii' 
inalion,  speaks  strongly  for  the  general  accuracy  of  both." 

Table  D. 

Sunmary  statement  of  the  value  of  all  the  real  estate  iv  Great 
Britain  in  1815  and  in  1843,  deduced  from  the  foregomg  table 
B,  estimatmg  the  value  of  dwelling  houses  and  buildings  as  equal  to 
twenty  years  rent,  and  lands,  canak,  mines;  &a,  equal  to  twenty- 
seven  years  rent  in  1815,  and  to  twenty-eight  years  rent  in  1843. 

YeanrenU    Vaiufi  in  ]81j».     Yn  rent.    Value  in  1843. 
27     £1,063,954,000 
300,700,000 
73,788,000 

18,827,000 

38,546,000 
Manors,  fines  and  quarries,  27  9,682,000 

£1,504,997,000  £2,346,877,000 

Increase  in  the  value  of  dwelling  houses  and  palaces,  exdnsive  of 
farm  houses  in  twenty-eight  years,  tram  1815  to  1843,  £467,077,000. 
Such  an  increase  is  more  wonderful  than  the  increase  of  even  the  cot- 
ton manufacture.  All  the  dwelling  houses  in  the  United  States  in 
1843,  were  not  worth  perhaps  over  |l,850,000,000,  and  excludmg  farm 
houses  not  over  $830,000,000 ;  while  the  magnificent  palaces  of  the 
nobles  and  wealthy  commoners,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  merchants^ 
manufacturers,  mechanic^  and  other  inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages 
in  Great  Britain,  were  worth,  as  above  shown,  about  $8,085,820,000, 
or  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  of  the  same  classea  in  our  ooun- 
try.  •  See  the  valuation  of  dwelling  houses  and  lots  in  the  United  Bftites, 
in  tables  C.  and  D.  of  section  22. 

tThese  nulroads  coat  about  £60,000,000,  and  the  canala  aboat  £30,000,000. 


Lands, 

27 

Dwelling  houses, 

20 

Tithes,      . 

27 

Mines, 

27 

Railroads, 

27 

Canals, 

27 

Ifills,  factories,  ifec. 

20 

28  £1,277,095,000 

20 

767,777,000 

28 

53,212,000 

28 

55,873,000 

28 

171,836,000 

28 

f37,338,00O 

20 

36,118,000 

28 

47,628,000 

INDtTtTRT  or  XVOIAITD  AlTD  WALES, 
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Sentral  Mimales  of  the  productive  industry  of  Great  Britain, 

Table  A. 
Skc  5.  Estimate  made  by  Mr.  McCuIloch  in  1838,  of  the  principal 

ANNUAL  CROPS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WalES,  THEIR  PRICE  AND  TOTAL  VAL- 
UE, the  number  of  acres  on  which  they  were  cultivated,  and  the 
quantity  to  each  acre  on  an  average : 

Acres  calt'i-  Bashels  Total  prodace  Price  per      Valae. 
vated.       per  acre,     in  bushels.      8  bush. 


Wheat,  8,800,000       26 
Barley  and  Rye,  900,000      32 
Oats  and  beans,  3,000,000      36 
Tumeps  and  po- 
tatoes, 1,200,000 
Gh&rdens  &  hop- 
•    yards,  150,000 


Deduct  one-eleventh  for  seed, 


98,800,000 
28,800,000 
108,000,000 

at  £5^  per  acre, 

at  £15  per  acre, 


508.    £30,875,000 
30&        5,400,000 
17,500,000 

6,300,000 

2,250,000 


£62,825,000 
5,665,000 


Leaves  for  net  produce  of  above  crops,  £56,660,000 

He  estimated  the  annual  value  of  the  various  products  derived  from 

pasture  tod  meadow  lands  at  an  average  of  about  £3  lOs.  per  acre ; 

being  equivalent  on  17,000,000  acres  to  £59,500,000,  which  he  distrib- 

Qted  as  foUows :  Table  B. 


Cattle  for  beef,  1,100,000,  at  £13  each. 

Calves  killed,  200,000,  at  £3  each. 

Sheep  and  lambs  killed,  6,800,000,  at  £1  10&  each, 

WooC  (exclusive  of  slaughtered  sheep,)  338,000  packs 

of  240  lbs.  each,  worth  £12  per  pack  or  Is.  per  lb.. 
Hogs  and  pigs,  555,000,  at  £1  16&  each. 
Horses,  200,000  full  grown,  produced  annually,  worth 

£15  each. 
Poultry,  eggs,  rabbits,  and  deer. 
Dairy  produce,  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese. 
Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure  horses, 

Total, 

The  horses  used  for  fianning  purposes,  are  mere  instm* 
meats  for  cultivating  the  ground  and  raising  the  grain ; 
the  value  of  those  raised  for  such  purposes^  perhaps 
two-ihirds  of  the  whole,  and  also  the  hay  and  pasture 
consumed  by  them,  amounting  to  about 
should  be  deducted  in  order  to  ascertain  the  net  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  which  leaves 

Add  for  timber  and  wood  cut  annually  according  to  Mr. 
McCulloch, 


£14,300,000 

600,000 

10,200,000 

4,056,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,344,000 

12,000,000 

13,000,000 

£50,500,000 


10,000,000 

49^0,000 
2,00O,00tf 


Total  net  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  forest,      £108,160,000 
Carried  forward,  ' 

2 
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Broii^t  forward,  £106,160,000 

Mr.  McCulloch's  estimate  in  1830,  for  Scotlaiid,  was  as 

follows: 
Value  of  crops  cultivated,  £13,355,000 

Products  of  meadow  and  pasture  laads,      5,000,000 
Products  of  uncultivated  and  wood  lands 

for  timber,  2,000,000 


£20»855|000 
Deduct  for  seed,  one-dteventh  of  die 
4rop^  1,215,000 

Total  for  Scotland,  £10,140,000        £10,140,000 


£127^300,000 


Mr.  McCulloch  supposes  that  one-half  of  the  value  of 
fonning  lands  consists  of  the  buildings,  fences,  and 
other  improvements  on  them.  I  presume  such  im- 
pxovemeoits  do  constitute  at  least  thirty  per  cent 
#f  tbeir  value,  or  nearly  £400,000,000;  mare  than 
half  of  which,  or  about  £200,000,000  have  been 
made  duiing  the  last  fifty  years;  add,  therefore, 
for  a^ricuUiural  labor  invested  annually  in  femoing^ 
drainmg,  and  improving  laods,  4,000,000 

Making  the  total  value  produced  annually  in  Great 
Britain  about  the  year  1830,  by  lands,  agricultural 
capital  and  labor,  £131,300,000 

The  under  estimates  in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  the  articles  omit- 
tad  wiU  exceed  the  wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  agricnltural  implementfi. 

Compare  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  affricultutal  produictaof  £d^-» 
IfMd  and  Wales  with  the  estimate  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Davenant  m 
8e^  1,  and  the  increase  will  appear  truty  wonder&ilt  when  we  consider 
that  the  oountry  had  been  settled  perhapa  loore  than  2,000  yean  at  the 
fomcr  period 

Mr.  MeOaUoch  says  the  annual  wheat  crop  of  Eng- 
land aad  Wales  was  estimated  in  1773  at  32,000,000  bush. 

In  1796,  by  Lcvd  Hawitsbwy,  afterwards  JjorA 

Liverpool,  at  less  than  48,00(^000i  btish. 

In  1688,  by  Mn  King,  as  stated  in  dec  1,  at  about     16,500,0M  bosh. 

In  1838,  by  Mr.  McCullooh,  as  above  slated,  aA  98,800,OiK^  bwL 

In  1842;  by  Mr.  Brande  in  hk  Enoyc  Cff  Sdenoa' 
and  Art,  at  1^000^000  baah. 

Vt.  McCulloch  says  the  Commissionersr  of  the  Poor  Inquiry  in  Ire- 
land, Q9timated  the  total  annual  v«hie  of  its  land  produce  at  only  £3^,- 
000,000;  but  hie  thought  the  estimate  quite  too  low,  and  be  estimated 
n,  at  £44,500,000 

Carried  forward,  £ 
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Brought  forward,  £44»5bo,000 

Jhnaa  whkh  he  deducted  for  seed,  aad  flimis  neoenaiy 

to  r^lace  horses,  <fec  6,000,000 

Leaving  but  JS3d,500,aoO> 

And  from  this  it  appears  to  xae  should  be  deducted  for 
*  hay,  grass  and  grain  included  in  the  eatamate,  and  con- 
sumed by  horses  employed  in  agriculture,  about  3,500,000 

Leaving  but  £85,000,000 

for  the  net  product  of  agriculture  in  Ireland;  out  of 
which  he  estunates  3,500,000 

must  be  sent  out  of  the  country  to  pay  rents  due  to 
absentee  propriet»s;  leaving  but  jSdl,500,000 

to  be  ei^oyed  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  numbering  in 
1841,  8,205,382 ;  equal  to  £3  16s.  for  each. 
Even  these  estimates  of  mine  are  above  the  estimates  in  a  very  able 
article  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  January,  1848,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Value  produced  annually  W  lands,  ci^ital  and  labor  em-     * 
ployed  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  £126,899,111 

do  do        m  Ireland,  27,683,603 

In  the  same  article  the  average  wages  of  labor  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, are  estimated  as  follows: 

Per  week.  Per  week. 

Hale  adults  in  Great  Britain,  10s.        In  Ireland,      58  Od 

Males  under  20  years  of  age,  5  do  2    6 

Female  adults,  5  do  2    6 

do     under  twenty  years  old,  2  6  do  18 

Mr.  McCulloch  in  1888  estimated  the  whole  value  produced  annu- 
idly  by  capital  and  labor  in  Great  Britain,  at  £297,000,000 

Population  at  18,000,000,  equal  to  £16  10s,  or  1^9.22  to  each  person; 
while  he  estimated  the  value  produced  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  peo^ 
pie,  as  less  than  £6  for  each  person,  or  about  $28.80. 

Tabub  C. 

The  YAlUS  PBODUOSD  AmfUAlLT  IN   GreAT   BbSTAIK  VT  CAPVtAL  ASTD 

LABOB  employed  in  mihiko,  mahuvactdris,  tbb  nBOBAVia  A»n9, 

TRADE   AND   OOMMKROX,   NAVIGATION  AND  TRANSPORTAnOR,  18  estinuih 

tod  in  the  Westminater  Review  as  follows : 

Wages  of  1,857,447  adult  males  at  17&  6d.  per  week,      £84,518,388 

do  571,705     do      do    ail5&  do  22,290,495 

do  448,419    do     do    at  10&  do  11,658,894 

do  72^05  nudes  under  20  years  dd  at  7a  6d. )      •,  .ti  ^^, 

per  week,  }      1,411,701 

do  498,508  adult  females  at  6&  per  week,  7,776,724 

do  208,358  feaDulea  under  20  yrs  old  at  4&  pr  week,  52,1 14,870 


i**i 


Tolal,        3,651,827  £129,717,972 

Oairied  fcrwaod,  £ 
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Broiwrht  forward,  £129,777,072 

Deduct  for  agneoltnral  took  far  Ireknd,  2,500,000 

£127,277,072 
BeAtai  and  profits  of  iniiies»  quarries,  ironworks^  ware* 

houses,  nulls,  railroads  and  canals,  dkc.,  20,000,000 

Profits  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  same,  including  nayigation,  the  sala- 
ries of  assistants  in  retail  business,  ^c. ;  25  per  cent 
on  £114,777,072,  the  wages  of  labor  above  stated, 
except  £15,000,000  worth  of  fandng  utensils,  28,694,267 

Profits  of  distributing  {^cultural  produce,  20  per  cent,      27,879,822 

* 

Total  for  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce,  *      £203,851,161 
Amount  for  agriculture  brought  forward,  1 26,899,1 1 1 

Total  annual  value  produce  m  Qreat  Britain,  £830,750,272 

This  sum  for  18,800,000  inhabitants  in  1841,  amounts  to  £l7  10s., 
or  about  $84  to  each. 
The  NuicBSR  or  pers6ns  employed  in  the  Cotton,  Woolen,  Worsted, 

Flax,  and  Silk  Factories  in  the  United  Einodom,  according 

to  the  official  returns,  as  stated  in  the  Westminster  Review,  was  as 

follows: 
In  Great  Britain  in    1339,        408,608,        and  m  1847,        522,285 
In  Ireland  in  1889,  14,863,        and  in  1847,  22,591 


Total  in  1839,         423,471,        and  in  1847,        544,876 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  in  Ireland  is  very  trifling,  when  compared  witii 
the  number  so  employed  in  Great  Britain;  and  the  number  em|doyed 
in  Ireland  in  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  the  metals,  and  in  for^gn 
commerce  is  equally  trifling,  so  that  nearly  all  the  productive  industry 
of  that  country  is  employed  in  agriculture  and  domestic  oommeroe. 
One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  the  foregoing  estimates,  is  the  fact 
that  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor  are  only  half  as  high  in  Ireland  as 
the  wages  of  the  same  kind  of  labor  in  Great  Britain,  and  only  one- 
third  as  high  as  the  wages  of  mannfeusturing  and  mining  industry  m 
the  latter  country. 

Nearly  half  the  agricultural  products  of  Ireland  are  sent  to  Great 
Britain  to  pay  to  absentee  proprietors  about  £3,500,000  for  rents,  and 
to  British  miners  and  manufacturers  about  £12,000,000  annually  for 
the  products  of  their  industry,  which  should  be  made  in  Ireland  by 
Irish  labor.  How  could  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  be  otherwise  than 
poor,  under  such  a  state  of  things  ?  They  have  twice  as  many  agricul- 
tural laborers  as  are  necessary  to  cultivate  that  little  Island,  whidi  is 
.the  reason  of  wages  bein^  so  low ;  and  they  must  necessarily  be  poor 
until  the- surplus  population  is  employed  in  manufactures,  and  the 
breadstiA  and  provisions  retained  at  home  to  feed  Jkhem,  instead  of 
bemg  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  the  products  of  BritiBh  labor. 
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The  products  of  capital  and  labor  in  Ireland,  over  and  abore  the 
amount  paid  to  noa-restdent  proprietors  we  about  as  follows : 
Income  from  agriculture  as  above  estimated,  £31,500,000 

Income  from  mining,  manufacttires  and  mechanic  arts,  8,000,000 

Income  from  commerce  and  navigation,  about  10,000,000 

Total  annually,  about  £40,500,009 

Equal  to  about  £6  to  each  person,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Table  C. 
Summary  statement  of  the  numbkr  and  value  of  live  stock  in 
Great  Brftain  in  1839,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  McGulloch 
and  the  authorities  cited  by  him  in  his  statistics: 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland. 

Number.     Price.        Value.  Number.     Price.       Value. 

1,100,000  £10  £11,000,000 

3,500,000      li       4,875,000 

250,000      14       3,500,000 

500,000 


CatUe,  4,120,000  £l0  £41,200,000 
Sheep,  26,148,000  li  32,685,000 
Horses,  1,250,000  14  17,600,000 
Swine  and  poultry,  2,500,000 


£19,375,000 


Total,  £93,886,000 

By  referring  back  to  table  C.  of  Sec.  1,  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
number  of  cattle  has  decreased  since  the  year  1688,  though  their  ag- 
gregate value  is  nearly  five  times  as  great  now  as  it  was  then. 
This  great  increase  of  price  has  taken  place  during  a  period  when  the 
money  in  circulation  in  Europe  in  proportion  to  the  population,  has  de- 
creased about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  price  of  beef  is  not  over 
two  and  a  half  times  as  high  per  pound  as  it  was  in  1688,  and  we  may 
Hurly  conclude  from  this,  fiiat  the  improvements  in  agriculture  have 
been  such,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  as  to  double  the  average 
weight  oi  cattle,  and  thereby  increase  their  value  five  fold.  The  num- 
ber of  horses  has  also  remained  about  the  same,  though  their  value  has 
increased  nearly  six  fold.  As  to  sheep,  their  number  has  more  than 
doubled,  and  yet  their  average  value  has  increased  about  thirty-five 
per  cent  These  are  curious  facts,  illustrating  the  efiect  of  supply  and 
demand  on  price.  When  the  population  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
stock  of  horses  and  cattle  in  1688,  the  prices  of  such  animals  were 
veiT  low,  but  since  the  population  has  become  large,  the  demand  large 
and  the  supply  the  same,  prices  have  advanced  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner.  Cattle  in  our  western  and  southern  States  are  worth  nomin- 
ally less  now  than  they  were  in  England  in  1688 ;  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  and  western  district  of  Pennsylvania,  perhaps  about 
the  same  as  in  England  in  1688 ;  but  near  the  large  cities,  and  in  or 
near  the  populous  manufacturing  districts  of  New  England,  prices  are 
much  higner.  These  facts  show  the  efiect  of  manufacturing,  as  well 
as  commercial  cities,  in  increasing  the  value  of  all  the  products  of  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  McCulloch  says  that  in  1771,  the  capita],  other  than  real  estate, 
employed  in  agriculture  in  England  and  Wales,  was  estimated  by 
Arthur  Toung  at  about  £4  per  acre,  or  about  £124,000,000 ;  in  1889 


UQ  OK  T8S  VBOPSilTT  AKP.  PSODGCHITX 

Mr.  McC.  estimated  it  at  from  £6  to  £7  per  wat%  oar  about  £200,000,- 
000 ;  and  about  £80,000,000  in  Scotland.  Thia  includea  the  live  stock 
88  above  stated,  wagons,  hamessi  plows,  and  other  fanning  utenaib,  the 
seed  and  labor  invested  in  the  growing  crop^  and  the  stock  of  provi»- 
iODM,  tatlt  <fcc  on  hand,  to  enable  the  fanner  to  cany  oa  hia  buainesa. 

Commerce  and  Shipping  at  different  periods* 

Ssa  6.  The  exports  from  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  ending 

Michaehnas,  1668,  amonnted  to  £2,032,812 

For  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1669,  2,063,274 

The  official  value  of  the  domestic  exports  of  Great  Britain,  pnor  to  the 

year  1800,  and  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  since,  have  been  as 

follows: 

Official  Valn«. 
From  1698  to  1701,  average  annually,  £  6,449,594 

Fit>m  1749  to  1755,      do        do  12,220,975 

From  1784  to  1792,      do        do  18,621,942 

From  1816  to  1822,      do        do  58,126,496 

Real  Value. 

1885,                 £46,926,370  77,982,616 

andinl845,                 '  60,111,081  184,599,116 

These  official  values  exhibit  the  relative  quantities  of  goods  exported 
during  each  period,  as  the  standard  of  official  values  has  not  been  chang- 
ed since  1696.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  these  exports  since  the  year 
1800  was  from  Ireland;  not  over  two  per  cent  were  the  products  of 
Irish  labor,'  and  over  nmely-eight  per  cent  the  products  of  British  la- 
bor. The  value  of  the  domestic  exports,  of  Oreat  Britain  akme^  were 
in  1845,  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  United  Statea 

The  NUMBBR  AND  TONNAQX  OF  YSSSSLS  SUd  the  NUMBSB  OW  8AILOB8 

BMP^OYED  at  DiTFSRBi^T  PSBioDS,  havc  bceu  as  follows;  in 

Veaaela.  Tonnage.        Ntu  of  Men. 

Jan.      1702  m  England  and  Wale8»    3,281  261,222  27,196 

"         1760            "                «          6,105  483,922             , 

Scotland,                         976  52,818             

Sep.  80, 1800,  England  and  Wales,   12,198  1,466,632  105,037 

'*    Scotland,                       2,155  161,511  13,883 

''    Ireland,                          1,003  54,262  5,057 

Dec  31,  1835,  Enffland  and  Wales,  14,825  1,858,112  105,945 

«            "     ScoUand,                        3,287  385,820  23,924 

"    Ireland,                          1,627  131,735  9,282 

''    Islands  and  Colonies,     5,774  463,094  31,869 


u 
u 


u 
it 


1835,  total  British  Empire,  25,513    2,783,761  171,080 

1848,    "        «         «  30,988     8,588,387  218^977 

"    steamers,  942      .  121,455  ■■   ■ 

The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  out  new  vessels,  Mr.  McCuQooh  astir 
mates  at  from  £lO  to  £12  per  toa 

These  facts  show  that  almost  all  the  fereign  oommAv^^e  and  naviga- 
tion of  Great  Britain  has  grown  «»  since  the  revohitioot  of  168S;  aad 
loosdy  since  the  rapid  increase  of  their  mining  and  uABUiGutaring  in- 
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dustry  after  the  jnear  1770.  They  aho  show  in  connection  with  other 
facts,  that  mining  and  mamt&ctnnng  industry  supply  ahnost  all  of  the 
materials  of  the  immense  commerce  of  that  great  empire.  Ireland  has 
no  foreign  commerce  of  any  accoiwt»  hecause  she  has  rery  little  mining 
and  manufacturmg  industry,  and  nothing  to  export  but  breadstufis, 
provisions,  and  some  linen  goods. 

Gross  and  net  products  of  the  manufacturing  and  mining  industry^ 
and  the  capital  invested  in  Great  Britain^  also,  the  foreign  debtSy 
stocks  and  investments. 

Sec.  7.  Summary  statement  of  the  annual  value  of  the  productts  of 
Great  Britaik  ;  and  of  the  met  talub  produobd  bt  capital  and 
LABOR  deducting  materials,  mostly  according  to  the  estbnates  made 
by  Mr.  McCuIloch  m  1839 ;  to  which  I  have  added  an  estimate  of 
the  AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  EMPLOYED,  supposinff  the  Capital  to  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  value  of  products  that  it  did  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840.  I  have  estimated  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  houses,  vessels,  furniture,  carriages,  ws^ns,  agriciu- 
turu  implements  and  aU  articles  which  are  not  enumerated,  except 
the  products  of  flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  mills,  at  fifty  per  cent 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  United  States  in  1840;  the  products  of 
mills  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  capital  in  mills  onfy 
half  as  much  as  in  the  United  States: 


Manufactures  of  Cotton, 
do  Wool, 

do  Linen, 

do  Silk, 

Hardware,  Cutlery,  Cast- 
ings, <fea. 

Watches,  Jewelry,  <fea 

Leather,  Shoes,  &c 

Glass  and  Earthenware, 

Paper, 

Hats, 


GroM  Products. 
Xd5,000,000 

22,000,000 
8,000,000 

10,000,000 

9,500,000 
3,000,000 

13,600,000 
4,250,000 
1,500,000 

2,400,000 


Net  value 

produced.  Cmpital.   , 

£27,600,000  *£34,000,000 


14,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,500,000 

6,333,000 
1,500,000 
10,125,000 
8,188,000 
900,000 
1,440,000 


17,000,000 
6,n  00,000 
7,500,000 

8,920,000 
2,500,000 
5,300,000 
3,200,000 
1,200,000 
1,200,000 


£109,150,000      £78,586,000    £86,820,000 


Iron,  1,150,000  tons, 
Coal,  30,000,000  tons. 
Copper,  id,000  tona^  [ 
Tin5,50<^tons,        .) 
Lead,  46,000  tons. 
Silver,  10,000  lbs.  Troy, 
Salt,  Alum,  and  other 
nttaerat  products, 


7,500,000 

15,000,000 

1,300,000 

550,000 

^50,000 

30,000 

1,000,000 


5,000,000 
14,000,000 

1,100,000 
500,000 
800,000 
25,000 

700)000 


•7,000,000 
20,000,000 

•3,440,000 

800,000 
25^00 

700,000 


Total  of  raining  (be;  £26,330,000       £22,125,000    £30,965^000 

Cmied  fOrwacd,       135,480,000       l00,7ll,000     117^785,000 
*The8c  ar«  estimates  of  Mr.  McCuUoch. 
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Gross  Products.  Net  Valne.  Capitsi 

Brought  forward,  £135,480,000  jeiOO,7ll,000  JE117,785^000 
Houses,  ships,  and  other  manufactures^  29,224,000  20,364,000 
Flouring,  grist,  saw  and  oil  miUs,  4,013,000  6,860,000 

Total  of  Mining,  Manufactures  and 

Mechanic  arts,  JEi34,848,000  £145,009,000 

Add  10  per  cent  for  undervaluation  of  capital,  14,500,000 

Total,  £159,509,000 

I  have  not  the  means  of  stating  the  tonnage  of  England,  Wales  and 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1841,  but  from  the  great 
increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  from  1835  to  1843,  we 
may  safely  conclude  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  alone  amount^  in 
1841  to  at  least  2,600,000,  which  at  £10  per  ton  would  amount  to 
£26,000,000. 

Taking  the  returns  of  the  United  States  census  of  1840,  of  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  and  comparing  the  amount 
of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  the  Unit^  States,  the 
cajHtal  employed  in  the  former  country,  including  about  thirty  millions 
sterling  of  coin,  must  amount  over  and  above  the  shipping  to  about 
£126,000,000,  making  in  all  about  £150,000,000  employed  in  com- 
merce, navigation,  and  transportation  in  Great  Britain  m  1841,  over  and 
above  £2,000,0i;0  worth  of  shipping  employed  in  the  fisheries.  And 
taking  the  returns  of  the  income  tax  as  a  guide,  which  amounted  in  1843 
to  between  forty  and  fifty  millions  sterling,  as  stated  in  the  Westmin- 
ster* Review,  exclusive  of  the  salaries  of  clerks,  and  the  earnings  of  car- 
men, sailors,  and  all  common  laborers,  we  cannot  estimate  the  earnings 
of  commerce,  navigation,  and  transportation,  banking  and  insurances, 
which  are  branches  of  conmierce,  including  the  tolls  of  railroads  and 
canals  in  Great  Britan  in  1841,  at  less  than  £60,000,000  sterling. 

Mr.  McCulloch  estimates  the  income  from  the  fisheries  of  €hreat  Brit- 
sun  at  £3,000,000,  and  we  may  estimate  the  capital  employed  in  the 
fisheries  nearly  as  much  as  in  the  United  States,  or  about  £3,000,000. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  extravagant  to  estimate  the  value  of  fumiture» 
pleasure  carriages,  plate,  jewelry,  books,  pictures  and  ornaments  at  one- 
fifth  part  as  much  as  the  dwelling  houses,  which  would  amount^  as 
shown  in  table  D.,  of  Sec.  4,  to  about  £153,000,000,  over  and  above 
what  is  possessed  by  farmers  and  farm  laborers,  amounting  in  all  to  not 
less  than  £180,000,000  sterling. 

•  In  1847  Lord  George  Bentick  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
of  England  a  petition  m  behalf  of  the  British  holders  of  Spanish  bonds, 
in  which  they  prayed  for  redress  against  Spain,  and  for  the  assistance 
of  that  House — stating  that  the  debt  of  Spain  to  her  foreign  creditors 
^mounted  to  £78,000,000 — ^that  for  several  years  past  interest  had 
been  paid  on  only  £7,105,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  £70,895,000  on 
which  interest  had  not  been  paid.  He  estimated  the  amount  due  from 
the  Government  of  Spain  to  British  subjects  at  about  £46,000,000 ; 
and  it  was  to  recover  that  money,  that  he  presented  Ae  petittoo. 


immanY  or  bmueUd  aud  wAuea  IIS 

LordPahnerston  renuuked,  ''UiAt  the  time  may  oometrhen  the  BritUi 
Nalkm  may  no  longer  see  with  the  same  traaqtdliity  £l60fiMfiQO  due 
to  English  9ub|eet6»  the  nitereet  and  the  prin<^pai  of  wUoh  are  alike 
unpaid;  and  that  if  mwe  proper  eflforts  to  fulfill  engagements  adequate- 
ly are  not  made»  the  goyemment  of  this  country  may  be  compelled  by 
public  opinion,  aye,  and  by  the  Totes  of  Parliament^  to  deViate  from  the 
hitherto  established  practice,  and  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  those 
debts.  Sir,  that  we  have  the  means  to  do  so,  I  do  not  for  onemameni 
dispute." 

iKNrd  Falmerston  must  have  included  in  the  £160,000,000,  on 
which  the  interest  was  unpaid,  the  amount  due  from  some  of  the  States 
of  this  Union,  as  well  as  that  due  from  S]^,  Mexico^  the  South  Amen-* 
can  Republics,  &c,  (fee.  And  if  his  estmiate  is  not  grossly  eza^era- 
ted,  the  whole  foreign  debt^  exdusiye  of  what  is  due  from  the  c^niea 
to  the  mhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  mcluding  the  value  of  all  foreigii 
stocksheld  by  them,  must  exceed  £800^00,000.  The  debts  and  stodia 
on  winch  interest  and  dividends  are  paid  must  exceed  the  amount  on 
which  there  is  a  default  to  pay  interest  The  amount  of  state,  rail- 
road, canal,  and  bank  stocks  of  the  United  States,  mcluding  city  bonds^ 
held  in  Great  Britain,  exceed  $100,000,000,  or  £20,000,000,  and  our 
mercantile  debt  to  the  British  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  miners  m 
about  half  as  much,  or  £10,000,000.  The  debt  of  Mexfeo  and  the 
Mexicans  to  Great  Britain,'  including  Biiti8&  capital  invested  in  mmmg 
in  Mexico,  has  been  generally  estimated  at  over  £20|000,000< 

The  estimate  of  hord  Falmerston  appears  to  me^  extravaganly  and 
yet  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  amount  invested  by  rendent  dtisens 
of  Great  Britiun  m  the  stocks  and  property  of  other  countries^  indud- 
ing  the  whde  mercantile  debt  due  them,  exceeded  in 

1841,  the  sum  of  £200,000,000 

The  debts  of  the  East  India  Company  m  April,  18S4, 
amounted  to  85,46d,48S 

and  theise  debts  were  nearly  all  due  to  dti^ens  of 
Great  Britam.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  nearly 
all  held  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  and  amounts  to  6|000,000 

Amount  invested  by  citizens  of  Great  Britain  m  prop- 
erty and  debts,  m  Canada  and  the  other  British  cd- 
onies,  perhaps  three-fourths  as  much  as  in  India^  or  80,000^000 
Mr.  McCuUoch  estimates  the  i«nto  m  Ireland  due  to. 
absentee  proprietors^  (dtizens  oi  Great  Britab,)  at 
.  £3,500,000,  which  would  represent  a  oapital  o£ 
about  100,000,000 

Total  amount,     ^  ^  ^    ^      £37l|0OQ,00O 

invested  b^  the  re^d^nt  citizens  of  Great  Britain  in 
their  colomes  and  other  countries.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  investment  m  Ireland,  it  yields  aH  in- 
come  of  about  five  per  cent  per  anntoni  amountmg 
in  aB,  to  about  17,000,000 
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..Htym  (h0€i  BfiUdm  m  1941 ;  Mr,  Feher*9  ^aikmU  q^  the prop&r- 
^  M  1839»  r9fUaL.Q«9d  valm  i^ pmfpprtif  cU.iiiffermi  pmoda  esnd 
m»9m$  tQ  sofih  person* 

Tabls  a. 

SbC;  6.  We  hare  now  the  materials  of  determuifaig  with  a  tolerable 
degree  of  aocuracy  the  total  AHOtnrr  or  privatk  propkrtt  and 

'  TffR  AiTBTtTAL  IKCOMS  in  1841,  from  property,  labor,  and  bnsmess  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  a  sununaiy  state- 

'  'men!  of  which  is  given  b  the  following  table : 

Property.  Inoom*. 

Lands  as  stated  m  table  D,  Sec.  4,         £1,277,095,000 
Other  real  estate,  1,069,782,000 

Fanning  canital  orer  and  abore  lands 

'■'  as  stated  m  section  5,  230,000,000  £131,300,000 

Manufactures  and  mining  (£36,000,- 

,  OOO  capital  reckoned  u^  yWith  real 

'  estate  deducted,)  131,053,000     134,848,000 

Commerce,  navigataen  and  transportation,    150,000,000      60,000,000 
Rsherieft,  3,000,000         3,000,000 

yumiture,  pleasure  carriages,  plate, 
books,  jewehy,  Ac.,  180,000,000 

Total  in  Great  Britain,  £3,040,930,000  £329,148,000 

luhabitants  in  1841,  about  18,800,000, 
'  including  the  army  and  navy;  am't 

'  toeadi,  £161  15     *£17  8s  3d 

Eq^al  in  federal  money  to  each  person,  $778  40  $83  62 

Amount  invested  in  foreign  stocks  and 
i^  d^bti^cmd  property  ill  the  cole- 
'  nies,  a&d  in  f<^ign  countries,  £371,000,000    £17,000,000 

<h^  total,  £3,41 1,080,000  £346,1 48,000 

X'taounting  for  each  person,  to  187  *18  9s. 

Equal  in  federal  money  to^,  $897  00  $88  50 

TabuiB. 

The  followh^  smnmapf  reetptulstioii  of  i«iTALV»ef  theimmrr  ft 

QretA  Britam  la  'the  year  1838,  is  extracted  Atm  table  XVI,  raie- 

ral  estimate  of  tke  pttbfic  aad  private  pmperty  in  BnghM  and 

'  mdesi  Btotland  and  Ireland;  from  Pebrer  on  the  taTatJon,  debC^ 

eapit4  resources,  d^o,  of  the  whole  British  Empire;  a  woik  of  the 

* '  liS^«hi  BUHhority,  published  in  London  in  1838. 

England  and  Wales, 
Productive  private  property,  £^,054,600,000  >    ^o.  ^©q  anAAnA 

Unproductive  do  874,300,000  J    ***28,900^a)0 


'  '^IJb^^Me  or  rents  of  dwelling  honae*  is  not  inclnded  in  either  of 
which  would  increase  the  amount  tbont  £38,000,000,  or  orer  £3  to  each  peisoii. 
See  table  B,  of  section  4. 


iMPOBWiT  OF  mKOuara^^UK^  wAiJUk 


Ilk 


Scotland, 

Qre^t  Britain  totu.  fbxvatb  pboyxmv  in  1633^  £2,78i8^Q^OO 

Popttiatico  in  1833^  including  mrmy. and  pftvy^  ajl^Mat  l^fOOOJQOO, 
^qnal  |U>  £lQi  12&  or  $700  to  each  peraon,  beii^.-equal  to  tSQS  to 
each  person  in  England  and  Wales^  and  f^^l.in  Scotland*  •  • 

In  I^relandy 
Productive  prirate  property,  J6622,100,000  > 

Unproductive  do  ,         116,400,000) 

Efiial  to  £98  19%  or  about  $451  to  each,  persoa 
Public  property  in  England  and  Walea^  £42,000,000 ' 


£788,600,1000 


3,900,000 
11,900,000 


46,000,^0  ^ 


^  £l0330ej000 


do         in  Sootland, 

do      •    in  Ireland, 

do  in  conunon  to  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  as  the  navy, 

miKtary  and  ordnance  stored^ 

These  estimates  of  Mr.  Pebrer  include  only  the  piopetty  b  Qreat 
Britiun,  and  not  the  stocks^  property,  and  debts  in  ihi^  Bomh  cekwiies 
and  forei^  countries,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  belongmg  to  citiflens  of 
i^at  Britain;  and  the  reader  will  see,  that  the  pnvate  pvopertyrac^ 
cordmg  to  his  estimate,  amounted  to  a  little  more  to  each  mdhMud  in 
1838;  ttianit  did  in  1 841,  according  to  my  eedsiate.  As  to  the  amount 
of  private  property  in  Ireluid,  it  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Pebrer  has 
greatly  over  estimated  it  Taking  die  value  of  the  products  of  Hreland 
as  a  guide,  I  can  not  estimate  Ihe  whole  amottnt  of  private  property  at 
more  than  £550,000,000;  about  £100,000,000  of  which  booties  to 
non-resddent  proprietors,  dtizens  oi  Great  Britain.  There  is  very  little 
capital  in  Irc^nd  mvested  in  either  mining,  manufactures^  or  foreign 
commerce,  and  it  seems  to  me  impoaeiUe  that  the  amount  of  property 
fihould  be  80  great  sa  eatunated  by  Mr.  Pebrer,  when  the  business  an^ 
products  asK  comparatirely  so  small  . 

The  Tfldue  of  the  real  estate  of  England  was  estimated  by  Mr. 
B^yenaiiit  as  equal  to  oolj  twelve  years  rent  in  the  year  ^600,  and  ip 
eighteen  years  rent  in  1688;  and  it  has  advanced  in  value,  as  money 
and  circulating  capital,  and  other  personal  property,  became  more  abun- 
dant^ until  lands  are  now  rated  as  equal  to  twenty-eight  years  purchase 
or  rent»  and  dwelling  houses  to  about  twenty  years.  I  think  Mr.  Da- 
venant  estimated  it  too  low  at  only  twelve  years  purchase,  in  the  year 
1600,  and  I  have  assumed  it  to  have  been  equal  to  fifteen  yean  at  that 
tinle. 


X  81,000,000 

15 

284,000,000 

IB 

400,000,000 

SO 

660,000,000 

29 

1,284,000,000 

24 

^,106,000,000 

35 

110  ov  m  novnvT  aid  promicrvs 

Table  C. 

Sumnuoy  statement  of  die  ahhual  inoomb  ok  rsbtal  of  rxal  bstatb 
OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  Enoland  AND  Walbs  at  the  Undermentioned  yean^ 
as  stated  ante  sections  1,  8,  and  4;  the  real  value  of  the  same^  and 
the  number  of  yean  rent  of  such  value.  The  estimated  rent  oi  the 
houses  in  1770  and  1800,  is  added  to  the  estfanated  rental  of  tlie 
l^ndji  an  stated  in  section  8: 

Inyeir.  Kent%l  of  real  estate.        Vaiaeofred  estate.    Tm.rmt 

1000  *  6,400,000 

1688  and  J70a  13,000.000 

1770  20,000,000 

1800  80,000,000 

1815  ft3,495,868 

1846  84,269,831 

Tablb  D. 

Bstimated  valub  of  vhb  fbrsonal  bqtatb  in  England  and  Walks 
duitng  the  under  meolioned  years,  the  proportion  or  per  cent  which 
the  pexsonal  bears  to  the  real  estate,  and  the  aggbbqatb  value  of 
TSB  FBBSONAL  AND  BEAL  B8TATB.  The  poportion  between  the  per- 
flOnal  and  real  estate  in  1815  md  1843,  is  about  the  same  as  stated 
la  table  A,  of  this  section. 

PermMl  EeUte,    Fenonal^Real  Estate. 
£  17,000,000  £  98,000,000 

56,&00,000  292,500,000 

1 04,000,000  504,000,000 

178,000,000  838,000,000 

360,000,000  1,644,000,000 

631,000,000  2,737,000,000 

The  above  is  the  supposed  nominal  value,  without  taking  into  oonaid- 
eradon  the  amoimt  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  population  at  each 
period.  When  ibis  is  take^  into  consideration,  and  the  comparalive 
^ue  ascertained,  bv  taldng  the  amount  of  money  at  the  present  time 
as  the  standard,  and  addiilg  to  the  nominal  valuation  at  perioda  when 
the  amount  of  money  was  less,  and  deducting  from  it  when  the 
amount  of  mon^  was  greater,  the  difference  ajf^tears  much  lees. 

Table  E. 

Sltmmi^y  ^tat6raent  or  estimate  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales,  at  the  under  mentioned  periods;  the  comparative  value, 
(taking  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  into  consideration,)  of 
the  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  IN  THE  KINGDOM;  the  per  cent  which  is  ad- 
ded to  or  deducted  from  the  nominal  value  of  property  to.  ascer 
tain  the  comparative  value,  and  the  amount  and  annual  xkoomb 
FROM  PROPERTY  AND  LABOR  to  CRch  pcrsou.  Also,  the  amouut  in 
1843,  including  foreign  debts,  stocks,  and  property  in  Ireland  and 
the  colonies,  mg  other  countries.  The  annual  income  from  property 
and  lal)or,  and  also  the  value  of  property  in  the  years  1200  snd 
1500,  are  estimated  from  the  amount  in  the  years  1600  and  1700, 
and  the  subsequent  years,  and  from  the  comparative  eondition  and 


In  Tear. 

Per  C«nu 

1600,  nearly 

21 

1688  and  1706, 

25 

1770, 

26 

1800, 

27 

1815, 

28 

1848, 

80 
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oonmeroe  of  the  ooimtryat  tbose  several  periods^  taktng  into  eoond- 
emtion  the  present  canrntion  and  productive  industry  of  Me^doo  aad 
the  South  American  States,  as  stated  in  section  11  of  this  chapter: 

PopnUdon.      JPcr  Ceot.    |ComparaUTe  value  Amt.  to  each  penon. 
add.  |dedact.lof  private  property.  Property)  Incone. 


Tears. 


1200, 
1600, 
1600, 
1700, 

1770, 
1800, 

1815, 
1848, 
1848, 


1,900,000 
8,150,000 
4,410,000   50 
5,500,000      16 
7,100,000      25 
9,200,000      80 

11,800,000      88i 

16,500,000 
lor'gn  debts  dEC.  included. 


X  40,000,000 

85,000,000 

147,000,000 

245,000,000 

878,000,000 

587,000,000 

1,090,000,000 

2,787,000,000 

8,100,000,000 


8100 

120 

180 

24 

160 

28 

214 

82 

256 

45 

806 

75 

465 

90 

796 

S8f 

902 

89 

The  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that  these  are  not  vague  estimates 
of  individuals  made  in  gross,  without  a  knowledge  g(  details;  but  so 
&r  as  regards  the  rental  of  the  yean  1688, 1811, 1815  and  1848,  they 
are  official  valuations  made  bv  government  officers  in  detail,  in  the 
several  counties,  dties,  towns,  boroughs  and  districts  of  the  Kingdom, 
for  the  purposes  of  taxation;  and  they  maybe  relied  upon  as  approxi- 
mating very  nearly  to  accuracy ;  as  near  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them. 
AH  the  calculations  of  the  value  of  property  are  based  upon  these  offi- 
cial valuations,  reference  being  had  to  the  increase  of  population,  com- 
merce and  productive  industiy,  from  one  period  to  another;  and  the 
estimates  of  the  incomes,  or  value  produced  by  capital  and  labor  at 
different  periods,  were  mostly  made  by  men  of  the  highest  intelligence 
possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  acquiring  information,  and  are  par- 
tially founded  on  the  official  records  of  the  Eangdom.  Wherever  I 
have  differed  from  them,  or  made  estimates  of  my  own^  it  will  appear 
from  a  careful  examination  of  the  work.  Many  of  the  estimates  of  per- 
sonal estate,  are  my  own,  drawn  from  a  comparison  between  the  pro- 
portions which  personal  estate  bear  to  real  estate  in  these  United 
States.  The  reader  will  see,  that  Mr.  Davenant  estimated  the  personal 
estate  of  the  Kingdom  in  1688,  at  £88,000,000,  which  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  real  estate ;  and  to  make  the  proportions  about  right,  I  have 
reduced  it  in  my  estimate,  to  £68,500,000.  As  a  countiy  grows  older 
and  wealthier,  personal  property  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  en- 
hancement in  value  of  real  estate ;  but  Mr.  Davenant  made  the  increase 
during  the  seventeenth  century  quite  too  great,  to  be  consistent  with 
its  increase  during  the  eighteenth  and  the  past  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy. 

The  increase  ot  wealth  in  Great  Britam  during  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  the  present  century,  and  up  to  the  M  of  prices  after  the  general 
peace,  is  without  example  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Previous  to  the 
year  1790,  the  steam  engine,,  and  the  machinery  of  England  for  the 
manufisbcture  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  iron,  and  other  metob,  had  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  <^  improvement  and  efficiency,  and  before 
the  year  1800,  a  veiy  large  amount  of  capital  was  invested  m  ma- 
chinery, m  muung  and  manu&cturing  indusby,  which  was  equal  to  the 
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labor  of  iix  or  eight  miliioPB  perBOM  m  enhmcmgihe  piodiiothnB  aidiifi- 
tr^of  the  Kingdom.  See  pages  23  to  26  of  the  firat  chapter  of  these 
esBSys  Dntiiifir  this  period  ako^  the  demand  for  British  mannfectnres 
woe  fuUv  eqofu  to  the  supply,  and  at  most  extrevagant  prices.  Thoiigh 
reoently  invented  machinery  had  increased  the  productiTe  powere  of 
the  manufacturers  from  ten  to  twenty  fold,  yet  prices  were  aotonlly 
higher  than  they  were  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  fore  part  of  the  eighteenth,  when  every  thing  wis  manufaobned 
by  hand.  See  Chap.  XVIII,  sections  29  to  35,  indanra  The  great 
increase  in  the  amount  and  value  of  productive  industry;  and  all  tiie 
materials  and  elements  of  wealth,  as  well  as  in  the  popnlatioii,  dniing 
this  period,  increased  the  deinand  for  real  estate  ao  n^dly,  that  ire 
may  fairly  attribute  half  of  the  increased  value  d  private  property  in 
the  Kingdom,  as  estimated  in  table  £.  to  the  enhanced  vahie  of  hmis, 
city,  town,  and  villaffe  lots  alone,  and  independent  of  the  increased 
Amount  and  value  <^  the  improvements  made  on  them. '  Far  an  illiis- 
tntion  of  the  causes  of  this  rise  of  real  estate,  see  Chapi  iVxlI,  sec 
42.  The  reader  will  see,  also^  by  consulting  the  tables  and  section  3, 
that  the  increase  <^  wealth  in  Great  Britain,  and  particulariy  in  Scot- 
land, was  very  slow  until  since  the  year  1770;  and  if  he  inqmres  into 
the  cause  of  the  unparalleled  increase  since,  he  wUl  find  that  it  has  not 
been  caused  by  either  agriculture  or  commerce;  but  by  the  increase  in 
manu£aeturing  and  mining  industry,  which  has  furnished  the  material^ 
and  formed  the  basis  of  commerce,  and  caused  its  rapid  increase,  as 
well  as  the  incressed  demand  for,  snd  enhanced  prices  of  agricultiural 
produetB*  forming  landis^  and  other  real  estate.  This  truth  will  be  fur- 
ther iUttstrated  bv  reference  to  the  increased  wealth  in  the  manufsbc- 
turing  states  of  this  Union. 

Productive  Industry  of  ffoHand  and  Belgium. 

Sec  9.  The  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  private  property  and 
the  income  of  the  people  of  France,  Holland  and  Belgium  at  differ- 
ent periods^  are  not  so  complete  as  Uiey  are  in  relation  to  Qreat  Brit- 
ain. AH  the  statistics  couected  by  tae  government  of  those  coun- 
tries, which  have  come  within  my  notice,  are  more  or  less  partial 
and  incomplete ;  and  none  of  them  cover  the  whole  grotmd.  Me  the 
census  of  the  United  States  of  1840,  and  the  income  taxes  of  Qreat 
Britain. 

Mr.  Mnrray,  m  his  Enoydopoddia  of  Geography,  which  was  wxitten 
about  the  years  1834-6,  saya^  **  Careful  inqnuries  carried  ou  by  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands,  (including  Holland  and^Belgiuia,)  are 
eouddeied  as  having  proved  ihait  the  agrioultnral  oajatal^c^  the  whde 
country  moulted  ait  that  time  to  l^^^fiOQfiOO  franca;  equal  to 
afeont  |1,9M||000^000.  He  says  the  tiDowing  estimate  was  made  of 
the  Lima  ouLfiTATCD  and  the  ajxmual  ymjujm  of  the  AwaxMiLruEAi 
no»iroTS  ov  tu  ooovtBY;  which  is  stated  in  hectares  and  frans^and 
I  hnve  reduced  tibem  to  aciea  and  federal  moiiey. 


IMOV9TRT  OF  BOLLAXO  AHO  BSLQXUib 


ri9 


Wheat, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat 

Bwiey, 

Gate, 

Potatoes, 

Pease  and  beans^ 

Vegetables, 

Orchards, 

Hemp  and  flax, 

Madder, 

Cattle  and  animals^ 


Aeres  onltiTated. 
864»000 

1,728,000 
500,000 
710,000 
740,000 
323,000 
271,000 
827,000 
133,000 
620,000 
74,000 


6,090,000 

Mr.  Murray  says  the  annual  yalue  of  Dutch  and 
tpr^s  have  been  estinaAted  as  fbUowa: 
.   JroQ, 
'   Copper, 

WodleQ8» 

Linens, 

Lace%  '   ' 

Cottons, 

Refined  sugar, 

Sak,, 

Bee]^ 

Spiiits, 

tTobacco, 

Oil, 

So^p, 
,.  l4eaiher. 

Earthenware, 

Bricka^ 
.   Books, 

Bleaching; 

.Dying, 
Pww, 
•    OiE^  products  of  manufactures  and  the  nocbaiiic 


Deduct  for  mateiials,  33^  per  tenU 


V«l«e. 

$28,875,000 

31,500,000 

6,000,000 

15,750,000 

15,750,000 

7,687,500 

9,000,000 

10,312,500 

562,500 

23,625,000 

3,937,500 

28,125,000 

$181,125,000 
Belg[iaa  manu&c* 

$8,625,000 
937,500 

15,000,000 

17,812,500 
4,687,500 
0,375,000 
2,625,000 
1,875,000 

20,625,000 
7,500,000 
5,250,000 
5,625,000 
1,875,000 
5,250,000 
750,000 
1425,000 
2,612,500 
1,876,000 
1,875,000 
1,500,000 
arti^      9,562,fi0a 

$126,562,500 
42,187,500 


^i-^i^— •« 


'I    T    t 


The  net  producta  of  manufactures  and  the  meehaiua 
-  ortq  Ia  the  United  Staitcs  in  1840^  rwti  enmmeratBd 
in  tbe  above  schedule,  amounted  to  oy«r  $120,000,«' 
.,  000,  and  if  they  bore  the  same  jnffiortion  ta  thoM 
enimierated  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  as  they  did  ift 
the  United  States^  they  must  have  amounted  td 
about  eighty-six  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of  less 


$84,8V5/M» 
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than  ten  millions,  as  above  stated.  I  think  they  may 
be  safely  put  down  at  seventy  millions^  or  over  and 
above  the  amount  above  stated,  at  60,000,000 


Total  net  products  of  mining  and  manufactures,  144,375,000 

Income  from  agriculture  brought  forward,  181,125,000 

The  income  from  commerce,  navigation,  and  transport- 
ation in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  is  esti- 
mated as  equal  to  more  than  one-fifth  part  as  much 
as  from  all  other  employments  and  business,  call  it 
onerfifith,  65,100,000 


Total,  $890,600,000 

for  the  whole  income  from  labor,  business  and  capital  of  the  people  of 
Holland  and  Belgium  for  the  year  1833,  then  numbering  about  6,750,- 
000 ;  equal  to  fifty-eight  dollars  to  each  inhabitant 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  from  the  tenth  to  ibe  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Burgundy  or  the  Netherlands,  (now  knomi 
as  Holland  and  Belgium^  was  greatly  in  advance  of  both  England  and 
FVance  in  productive  inaustry,  commerce,  and  wealth,  in  proportion  to 
the  population  From  the  .time  of  the  crusades  to  the  year  1567, 
when  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  crush  the 
rising  spirit  of  Protestantism  In  the  low  countries,  Flanders  (now 
Belgium,)  was  much  in  advance  of  the  countiT>  afterwards  known  as 
the  seven  United  Provinces^  or  Holland  Flanders  was  ravaged  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  the  sword  and  pillage ;  great  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple were  destroyed,  and  thousands  fled  vie  country,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod Holland  made  the  most  rapid  strides  in  productive  industry,  com- 
merce  and  wealth,  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  continued  the  weahh* 
lest  kingdom  in  the  world  in  proportion  to  the  population,  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution  of  1789.  In  1690  Sir  Wm. 
Petty  estimated  the  shipping  of  the  Hollanders  at  900,000  tons,  and 
that  of  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  at  only  1,100,000  tons;  and 
Mr.  McCulloch  expresses  the  opinion  that  this  estimate  was  rrther 
within  than  beyona  the  mark. 

The  fore^  commerce  of  Holland  was  ruined  by  the  wars  crowing 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  by  the  continental  system  of  Napo- 
leon; and  from  1790  to  1814,  that  country  made  no  adranoement; 
but  since  the.  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  both  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
moro  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  making  rapid  advances  in  pro- 
ductive  industry,  wealth,  and  population.  Vide  ante  Chaa  Vll^p 
171  and  172,  and  Chap.  XIY,  p.  334  to  836.  Mr.  McCiUloch  says 
that  Holland,  notwithstanding  the  depression  of  her  commerce,  was  the 
'  richest  country  in  £urq)e  at  the  close  of  the  waf  in  1815. 

In  section  25  of  this  chapter,  the  amcultural  capital  of  {he  United 
States  is  estimated  as  equal  to  about  l£ree-fifths  <^  all  the  private  piO' 
perty,  exclusive  of  slaves.  Perhaps  the  proportion  is  about  the 
m  Holland  and  Belgium. 


sA^yUvtil  t^ital  of  Hdland  and  Belgium  m  16911, 

« 1 .  119  artiai^ted  by  the  govemmenU  (l,M0^OOOiO0Q 

All  other  private  ywfiMrty  at  tWo-fifUHfi  l^W^QMSOB 

.      Total*.  9d,250,(KMHB00 

It  is  equal  to  ovec  (490  to  eaeb  of  ihe  6,750,000  inhaUteiiA 

vVhte'  of  property  and  productive  industry  or  income  of  Franei^  and 
the  amount  to  MwA  pets^m  4tt  i^erenl  periods  compared  with  Gfeat 

Tabub  a. 
Sec.  lol  The  income  of  all  thk  inhabitants  of  france  arising  fron^ 

AOBICULTURSy  MANtFACTCTTlES,  MINING,  COMMERCE,  and  R£TAIL  TRADE, 
CAPITAL,  AND  WtODtrCTltE  INDtTSTRY  OF  ALL  KINDS,   at  different  pCli- 

odfl,  were  estimated  some  years  since  by  H.  Bupin,  iil  francs,  as 
stated  in  the  Mowing  table;  to  which  I  nave  added  the  population 

'  at  the  'respectiye  periods,  and  the  amount  of  bcome  to  each  person 

'  in  dollitrs  and  cents: 


Tears* 

locome  in  francs. 

Fopulation. 

Amt.  to  each  penoa. 

1780, 

4,011,000,000 

24,500,000 

ISO  90 

1790,     - 

4,665,000,000 

25,300,000 

34  50 

1800, 

5,402,000,000 

27,200,000 

37  12 

1810, 

6,270,000,000 

29,500,000 

39  76 

1880, 

7,862,000,000 

80,400,000 

45  87 

1S80, 

8,800,000,000 

32,500,000 

48  88 

•  The  rahie  of  the  products  of  agpculture  and  the  enthre  industry  of 
Prance  were  estimated  in  "Le  Bulletm  de  la  Societe  de  Qeographie"  Nov. 
1829,  at  only  fl,3D6,01 9,000  francs;  being  only  about  #37  00  to  each 
pefsob. 

Table  B. 
The  quaaiitiea  in  hectolitres,  and  the  value  of  the  various  agriouhimJ 
products  of  France  in  1841  were  aaoertained  or  estimated  by  the 

f^TenmeiHtt  from  which,  and  the  estimates  of  various  producto  of 
ranoe  eotteeted  by  Mr,  McGuUoch  in  his  Geographbal  Dictioiniy, 
and  by  Mr.  Murray  in  hid  En^dopedia  of  Qeogrqiliy,  I  haire  oom- 
piled  the  following  table  of  ths  annual  income  of  the  inbabit- 
ARTS  OF  Feancx.  In  some  cases  where  the  estimates  were  vague 
or  entirely  wanting^  I  have  added  my  oun,  by  eamparison  with  the 
productive  indostiy  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  branchea  , 
Qroin  of  all  kinds,  190>986,636  Lectolitrefi  or  about  ) 

542,210,000  bushels,  valaed  at       $396,910,000  V     $357,220,00^ 
Deduct  for  seed  one-tenth  part,  39,690,000  ) 

Triable  products  of  all  idnda  including  win^  braa- 

dy,  cider,  and  beer,  valued  at  155,500,000 

Woot  42,000,000  kilo.,  about  94,000,000  lbs.,  .    24^0,00t 

Kitter,  etieese,  bo^  ^gs,  and  the  flesh  cf  aiumak 
eoBfluaied  aonually,  including  their  skins,  my  esti- 
I'lQate  260^000,000 


'\ 


Carried  forward,  $786,720,000 
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Brought  forwiu^r 

Fuel  and  timber  cut  annually, 

Maaufoetnres'of  cloths  of  aU  kinds,  leather^ihe  m^tailJ, 
^,  BerghausV  estimate,  (less  one-third  for  mate- 
rials,) 

Add  for  under  valuation  and  tymisaions  \jj  Mr.  Berg^ 
haufl^ 

Net  products  of  flooria^  saw,  and  oil  milbt,  los^  fMur- 
fifths  for  materials,  my  estimate 

Produced  by  mining  and  smeljting  metals,  quarrying 
stone,  (fea,  partly  my  estimate. 

Erecting  houses  and  other  buildings,  building  vesseH 
making  cabinet  ware,  wagons,  carriages,  aoiicultural 
tools»  and  other  ipiiy^r  manu^tures,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  mechanical  labor,  my  estimate  about  the 
same  as  in  Great  Britain,  ante  section  7, 

Products  of  fisheries,  my  estimate, 

Income  from  commerce,  retail  trade,  navigation  and 
transportation,  one-fifth  pai't  as  much  as  from  all 
otiier  employments  and  busmesB^ 


268,490,000 

3O,0O(MN>O 
40,000,000 


140,000,000 
7,000,000 


266,300,000 


Total,  $1,598,020/)00 

The  population  of  France  in  1840  was  about  34,000,000,  and  the 
average  income  to  each  person  by  this  «aleulatioii»  was  about  (47  00. 
The  total  value  of  tiie  products  of  the  mines  and  manufacturee  of 
France  was  estimated  about  the  year  1830  in  Murray's  Ency.  oi  Geog. 
at  2,000,000,000  francs — from  which  deduct  the  value  of  the  raw 
materials,  and  the  amount  will  fall  greatiy  below  my  estimate  for  1840. 

Tabui  C. 

Skonmary  statement  of  tiie  quantity  of  oraik  raised  ik  Frabos  ait- 
KUALLY,  ov  AN  AVXRAOE,  FROM  1801  TO  1812,  both  bcloBtVe,  Re- 
cording to  the  statement  oi  Chaptal;  also  the  qaAVrmss  nr  1818, 
1835,  and  1841,  aocordimg  to  official  rxtctbns  or  BflnitATBa,  sta- 
ted in  hectolitres — a  hectditre  containing  about  2.84  Wmcheater 
buflhek : 


Aver,  aon'lly. 
1801tol812 

1818 

1835 

1841 

Wheat, 
%e. 
Maize, 
Barley, 

Buckwheat, 
Oats, 

Ifixed  and     ) 
other  gram,    ) 

51,500,200 
30,200,161 

6,802,316 
12,676,603 

8,409,473 
32,066,587 

12,000,000 

62,697,927 
24,734,120 

6,101,552 
13,186,458 

3,363,098 
29,771,130 

13,658,663 

71,697,484 
32,996,950 

6,951,179 
J8,184,316 

5,175,983 
49,460,067 

19,699,275 

69,558,062 
27,811,700 

7,620,264 
16,661,462 

8,469,788 
48,899,785 

Bqiial  in  bush,  to 
Potatoes,  bush. 

153,055,340 

434,673,000 

56,232,000 

143,512,948 

407,675,000 

83,015,000 

204,166,194 
579,825,000 
204,420,000 

190,086,636 
542,210,000 
922,7e«,000 
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Bf9ttBnkag  to  Chapter  XVill^  Sao.  88^  and  page  46,  thejMder  idll 
•eetteaverace  price  m  1841  of  eaok  d  theee  produeti.  Tboagk 
iheie  is  oonnderable  variation  from  year  to  year  in  the  crops,  yet  we 
reader  will  see  them  it  a  vary  great  inoreaae,  anoiintiagta  about  thir- 
t^per  tmt iaAe  qnantitjr  oi  srain,  and  to  over  forty  ^r  cant  in  the 
ag^rr^gate  quantity  of  grain  and  potatoei^  'm  a  Itttle  avet  thirty  years. 
^^B  increase  is  evidence  of  itself  of  great  improvements  m  agricul- 
ture. The  territory  of  France  was  in  1800,  and  also  in  1840,  more 
IkanoQd^diuth  part  greater  than  it  was  inr  1780,  and  it  ia  not  vefy 
wneasonabfe  tosmpose  that  the  annual  produota  of  agriculture  nearly 
doubbd  between  UM' years  1780  and  1840.  The  ibre^^  conuneroe 
of  Fiance  more  than  doubled  during  that  period.  The  miniBg  indus* 
tcy  inweased  eight  or  ten  fold,  and  the  manuftu^uring  industry  in- 
creased two  or  three  fi>ld  alia  We  have,  theredbre,.  good  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  annual  income  from  capital  andkbw  of  the  people  of 
France  more  than  doubled  between  the  years  1780  and  1840;  and 
tbouffh  1  think  M.  Dupin'b  estimatB  of  the  inoome  in  1830,  as  stated 
in  taole  A,  ia  a  liUle  too  hig^  and  the  amount  for  1780  too  low,  yet 
none  of  them  are  probaUy  very  £eu*  from  the  truth.  I  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  was  much  improvement  between  the  years  1780 
and  1790,, or  even  between  the  time  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  1685,  and  the  revolution  in  1789. 

Mr.  Murray,  in  his  Encyclopedia  of  Oeography,  says  the  entire  agri- 
cultural ci^ital  of  France,  including  lands,  live  stocl^  farming  utenfflls^ 
drc,  was  esthnated  by  M.  Chaptal  at  37,500,000,000  francs,  equal  to 
#7,031,380,000.  No  date  is  given;  but  this  estimate  must  have  been 
previous  to  the  year  1820.  By  reference  to  table  A,  in  section  8,  the 
reader  will  see  that  the  agricultural  capital,  includmg  lands,  live  stock, 
dec.,  of  Great  Britain,  constitutes  at  this  time  about  one-half  of  all  the 
property  of  that  wealthy  kingdom,  and  in  1688  the  agricultural  capi- 
tal as  shown  In  section  one,  comprised  about  two-thirds  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  England  About  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  property  m 
"  our  free  States  is  vested  in  agricultural  capital,  including  lands,  live 
stock,  fanning  implements,  (fee,  and  but  forty-three  per  cent  in  every 
other  species  of  property,  as  is  herein  after  ^own.  The  proportion  of 
mining;  manufiicturmg  and  commercial  capital  in  France,  when 
eompared  with  the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  is  less  than 
It  is  m  our  free  States,  and  perhaps  not  much  more .  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States;  as  a  whde.  We  may  therefore  safely  estimate  the  ag- 
rieultiDral  capital  of  France,  including  lands,  <fec.,  as  comprising  in  1780 
s^ont  86  per  cent,  in  1815  about  62^  per  cent,  and  m  1840  about  59 
cr'60  per  cent  (tf  all  the  property  of  the  kingdom. 

Agrictdtural  capital  of  France  at  the  close  of  the  war 
in  1815,  per  Chaptal,  $7,031,350,000 

Other  private  property  equal  to  three-eights  or  87i.per 

cent  of  the  whole,  4,218,650,000 


Total  for  about  30,000,000  of  mhabitants,  $11,250,000,000 

equal  to  $875  to  each  person. 
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Otima  pri\»bB  property  equal  t^fort^  per  eent» 


MB9;000,6ee 
Total  iar  about  tiiiity^rar  DaUkms  nhabitaiitB    ' 
eqoid  to  tS9d  to  each  paraon. 

«  • 

Tablk  D, 

Qd  comparing  the  ocmdUion  of  the  people  tsi  iPnvnoD'aiid  4i  IteNedb^ 
.eilann>  (bow  HoUand  and  Bel|fniiii,)  sikL.  the  .vMoorGes  of  tfaoM 
oomitsies  at  dtfereat  petioda  inlh*  tiiOBe  of  Qr«til  Biitahl  andl  ilw 
United  Btate^  I  hare  dedooed  the  IsHowing  ealaaate  of  the 
Ainwvv  OF  PBivATB  BBOFBBTY,  and  the  ANimALfNOom  toaAcs  ma* 
.  aoH  «r  FEA.ifoiB.ABD  9HB  NbtbbrlaItdb  at  the  under  mentioai^  y^eait ; 

'  10  whioh  I  have  brou§^t  ibnrand  the  awoont  or  paoniBirr  ahi>  ah- 
BUA]<  mcOMBS  OF  Ebolamd  abd  Wales,  aa  stated  ante  table  S,  of 

•  See.  8.  Also,  theimumnt  b  ld4iS,  ineludkig  debiB>  akedte  and  pfo- 
pevijr  IB  the  coloniea  and  foreign  eountries.  The  ameuntaetated  are 
the  oomparative  values  on  taung  into  ooaaidenitian  t^  estimated 
aaiouBt  of  vxmey  at  di&reant  periode,  and  compaiing  it  with  the 
amount  in  184fi,  and  making  additbna  aad  deduetiosB,  aa  stated  iA 
table  E,  Sec  8:    * 


France. 

Netherlands. 

En^hmd  &  Wales. 

Tears. 

Am(.  to  each  persoa. 

Amt.  to  eacK  person,  j 

Amt.  (0  each  person. 

• 

Property.  \  Income. 

Property. 

income. 

Property.     Income. 

1200 

$100 

$20 

$120 

$22 

$100 

$20 

1500 

180 

24 

160 

28 

130 

24 

1600 

160 

28 

200 

35 

160 

28 

1700 

214 

32 

280 

44 

214 

32 

1780 

240 

36 

400 

50 

270 

60 

1800 

260 

38 

420 

45 

306 

75 

1815 

260 

40 

420 

«50 

465 

90 

1840 

392 

47 

500 

60 

760 

84 

1843 

406 

48 

510 

61 

796 

84 

1843  inc 

.  for'n  debti 

3&C48 

550 

64 

902 

80 

The  manufacture  of  silk  was  commenoed  at  Lyooa  in  Fffaoee  during 
the  reign  of  Fmncis  I,  the  &vq  part  of  the  16th  ceatttry;  under  Heniy 
IV,  sevend  odicr  manufactures  were  iatroduced«  and  maaj  rriitinr 
ouea  improved  France,  Germany,  Switaerbmd,  the  NetheriauH  ana 
fiB  the  lungdoin&of  Northern  Europe  eii(»pt  RuBsia  were  agitated 'with 
civil  wars  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  trith  refigioiia  per» 
secutions  growing  out  of  the  reformation,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
akteenih  century.  Soon  after  the  conmiencement  of  the  refomiation, 
Henry  YIII  of  England  quiurelled  with  the  Pope,  threw  off  the  jncn- 
hup  of  Popery  and  tIJathoiicism,  and  established  the  Episcopal  Chuit;h- 
Ke  thereby  secured  tlie  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Enghind  for 
more  than  a  century;  and  postponed  the  civil  wars  until  ahoot  the 
year  1640.  During  all  this  period  England  became  tho  aaylum  of  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  Protestants  from  various  countries  of  £iiiope. 


ivDusnnr  or  traitob.     >  9!lti 

wko  iKvuglit  with  Iffaem  and  fletablkdied  in  &]igkixl»  vilriiMtt  imeMiflMk 

arts  and  masMiactiures;  vrYdeh  iiave  contributed  much  to  Ihe  rapid  im^ 

pfovament  of  that  kmgdom.  < 

I1W157&,  tlie  Protestants  of  the  Kethcrhinds  l^n-erv  <Ai  the  ydke  Of 

Philip  II  of  Spain,  and  established  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  tJnJted 

Provmcefiy  known  as  Holland,  which  then  beoasne  an  asylnm  also  4br 

Ihe  penecnted  Protestants  of  other  couati  iea    Soon  afiber  Henry  W, 

a  Proteataat  .prince,  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  1589,  he' passed 

ike  fiwions  Edict  of  Nantes;  whereby  the  Pvotestanis  weke  ttiierSEted; 

and  secured  in  the  exercise  of  their  religions  privileges^  and  ail  ihei^ 

Bights  as  eititena.    This  edict  oontinned  m  force  nki^ty-six  yeatu  nnd 

the  year  1685,  when  it  was  revoked  by  Louis  XIV;  ^e  flood  gates  of 

leligiaBa  pensecntdon  again  opened,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred 

thousand  Protestants  massacred  and  driven  from  the  kina^doii^  'who 

comprised  many  of  the  best  mechamcs,  artisans,  and  manu£ct«rets  ol 

FiaDce. 

'  I>uring  the  half  century  previous  to  passing  that  edict,  when  the 
Protestants  were  persecuted  in  France,  and  fleeug  to  England' fer  pnv 
tection,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  England  was  improving  in  manu- 
fiactures,  and  increasing  in  productive  industty  and  wealth  more  mpad- 
ly  than  Franco ;  but  during  the  half  century  next  pfevions-  to  the  ve* ' 
vocation  of  that  edict,  the  Protestants  enjoyed  security  in  Fitaee^  and 
the  people  enjoyed  tranquillity,  while  England  was  agitated  much  of 
the  time  with  civil  wars  and  internal  discord.  The  grand  impulse  to 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  France  was  given  during  the  latter  pe- 
riod by  Cdbert,  the  minister  of  finance  under  Louis  XI V^  That  great 
minister  had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  importance  of  increasing  tJ^e  man* 
ufacturing  industry  of  the  kingdom;  and  m  order  to  do  lo,  he  not  only 
adopted  a  system  for  the  protsction  or  oombstio  XKi^usiSiTy  Bin*  i«h 

TITSn  NUMSBOUS  FOREIGN  ARTISANS  TO  S£TTL£  IN  FrANCA.      The  Spkndid 

success  of  this  minister,  the  apparent  great  improvement  in  the  pxi^dtto- 
tive  industry  of  France  during  his  administration,  as  well  as  the  great 
power  and  successes  of  Louis  aIV,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  t^c 
year  1685  the  wealth  and  productive  industry  of  France  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  England,  and  I  have  so  estimar 
ted  it  in  table  D.  At  this  period  Protestant  Holland  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  both  France  and  England. 

The  bloody  religious  persecutions  in  France,  consequent  upon  th^ 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  shocked  the  Protestant  mind  of 
England;  set  in  motion  the  revolutionary  spirit  which  drove  James  H 
a  Catholic  sovereign,  from  the  country ;  placed  on  the  throne  WiUianj 
of  Orange,  a  Protestant  prince,  and  established  permanently  the  Pro* 
testant  religion  in  England.  From  this  period  the  progress  of  the  two 
nations  was  entirely  different  The  French  mind  under  the  d^^tie  apd 
depressmg  mfluences  of  the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  religion  neemed 
to  be  active  only  in  matters  of  form,  fashion  and  amusement^,  and  to- 
tally incapable  of  original  thought  or  hardy  enterprise.  The  result 
was,  that  the  progress  of  France,  diuring  the  next  century,  and  up  to 
the  time  of  the  revolution  in  1789,  was  at  a  snail's  pace;  and  about 
the  same  rate  as  it  was  during  the  seventeenth  century.     So  torpid 
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wa0  the  Freiiieli  iutelleot  tiiai  scoroely  a  single  inrentioii  or  iaafnyre- 
menit  origiiutted  in  Fraace  during  this  wbole  period  worthy  of  tke  na- 
tion and  the  age;  and  which  has  had  any  material  influence  upon  ibe 
weUJBure  and  progress  of  the  human  family.  On  the  contrary,  djiring 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  British  nund  seemed  to  be 
aotiv^  and  produced  a  constant  succeanoa  of  valuable  inrenlksiH,  and 
hooprovementa  in  the  steam  engine,  in  mechanics  and  machinery»  and 
in  the  mining,  smelting,  and  working  of  metals;  numbering  many  ^bofot^ 
sand  injentiona  and  improvements,  which  hare  contribute  immeaseiy 
lo  in^reaae  the  productive  industry  of  that  nation,  and  to  elevate  it 
to  its  present  condition  of  wealth  and  power.  What  a  ccmtraat  between 
the  present  productive  industry  and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  as  estimated  in  table  D !  and  yet»  so  far  as  r«igarda  the  pres- 
ent time,  nearly  the  whole  statement  is  based  on  record  evidence. 
Bince  the  French  mind  waa  released  from  the  thraldom  of  Hie  cleivy 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  by  the  revolution  of  1789,  France  baa  made 
much  mc^e  n^id  progress  than  she  ever  did  before,  as  exhibited  in 
tables  A,  C,  and  D. 

Nothing  18  put  d^wn  on  account  of  debts  due  the  people  of  France, 
stocks  and  property  in  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries;  for  the 
amount  so  due  them  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  worth  noticing;  while  the 
amount  due  the  people  of  England  is  immensely  great  ^ 

Productive  industry  and  condition  of  Mexico  and  the  South  Afnerican 

States, 

Saa  11.  There  is  very  little  information  to  be  obtained  from  books, 
of  the  productive  industry  and  wealth  of  Mexico,  and  the  South  Ameri- 
eaa  Statea  Baron  Humboldt  spent  nearly  two  years  in  Mexico,  in 
1603  and  1804^  and  his  Essays  on  Nouvelle  Espagne  furnish  the  most 
reliable  and  accurate  information  which  I  have  met  with  on  the  subject 
The  following  information  is  derived  from  his  essays : 

Mexico  suffers  for  want  of  water  and  navigable  rivers.  Except  the 
BSo  Grande  Del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado,  all  the  rivers  of  Mexico 
are  mere  mountain  torrents.  "A  great  part  of  the  table  land  of  Ana- 
huac,  (Central  Mexico,)  is  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  its  arid  aspect 
in  some  places  brings  to  mind  the  plains  of  the  two  Castiles.  Several 
causes  concur  to  produce  this  effect  The  evaporation  which  takes 
place  in  great  plams  is  sensibly  increased  by  the  great  elevation  of  the 
Mexican  Cordillera"  "  The  aridity  of  the  central  plain,  and  the  scar- 
city of  trees  obstruct  very  much  the  working  of  the  mines."  "  The 
extreme  droughts  to  which  Mexico  is  exposed  compels  the  mhabitants 
in  a  great  part  of  this  vast  country,  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  irriga- 
tion." "  In  places  which  are  not  artificially  watered,  the  Mexican  bcSH 
yields  pasturage  only  to  the  months  of  March  and  April'*  The  culti- 
vator frequentiy  loses  his  harvest  from  the  eflfccts  of  frost  "Maize  (or 
Indian  com,^  is  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  of  tne 
Haoet  part  ot  domestic  animals.  When  the  harvest  is  poor,  either  from 
want  of  rain  or  premature  fixwt,  the  famine  is  general,  and  produces  the 
most  fatal  consequences."    "Tlie  frightful  dearth  of  1784  was  the  con* 
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ieqtieacet)f  a  heavy  frost  on  the  28th  of  August^  at  die  inooDfiidera- 
ble  height  of  1,800  metre&"  (5»9eQ  feet) 

f  The  reader  can  judge  from  these  extracts,  of  the  nataral  reworces 
of  Mexico.  The  oountiy  seems  ahnost  deatitute  of  every  nataral  fiuafi* 
ty  for  oonunerce  and  manufactures;  and  is  frequently  visited  with  early 
firosts,  and  afflicted  with  annual  droughts,  which  renaer  artificial  irriga- 
tkm  neceesary  to  success  in  apiculture. 

Baron  Humholdt  estimated  the  avQrage*  annual  crop  of  wheat  in 
Mexico  at  that  time  (1803,)  at  5,000,000  hushels,  (or  less  than  one 
buAel  to  each  inhabitant;)  and  the  average  price  at  from  65  t9  80 
<9enl£  per  bushel,  throughout  the  country,  and  tl  50  in  the  eity  of 
Mexica  The  annual  crop  of  Indian  com  he  estimated  at  80,000,0041 
l>ushels,  and  its  price  from  25  cents  to  t2  50  per  bushel,  depending  <mi 
the  season  and  the  place. 

The  population  of  the  Intendancy  of  Guadalaxara  in  1803,  was  estn 
xoated  at  630,500,  on  a  territory  of  86,508  square  miles,  lying  just 
south  of  the  tropic,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  CordiUera,  aimg 
,  both  banks  of  the  Kio  Santif^,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  InteiMJt' 
atlcy  then  comprised  about  one-ninth  part  of  all  the  inhabitaBts  ol 
Mexico.  M.  Humboldt  says  its  produots  wxrh  BSTDf  atxd  bt  t&b 
Intend  ANT  for  the  year  1802,  as  follows: 

Indian  com,  1,657,000  fanegas,  or  about                      8,006,000  bush. 
Wheats  43,000  cargas,  about  240,000  bush. 
Cotton,  1Y,000  tercios,  worth  >5  the  tercio,  $85,000 
Cochineal,  20,000  lbs.,  at  three  francs  per  lb.,  11,250 
Hie  value  of  all  the  agricultural  products  was  estima- 
'  ted  at  $2,509,000,  and  the  products  of  manufactur- 
ing and  mechanical  mdustry  at  $3,302,200.    Total,  $5,901,200 
Equal  to  about  $9  35  to  each  inhabitant 

3,000,000  bushels  of  com  at  fifty  cents  would  amount  to    $1,500,000 

240,000  bushels  of  wheat,  at  75  cents,  180,000 

Cotton  and  cochineal,  about  100,000 
Leaving  for  other  minsand  vegetables^  fruits,  butter, 

cheese,  with  wo<u  and  all  other  animal  products,  but  819,000 

It  strikes  me  that  this  last  item  is  too  low,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  value  of  the  other  products  of  agriculture  and  the  pio* 
ducts  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry. 

M.  Humboldt  estimated  for  the  whole  of  Mexico: 
Indian  com,  30,000,000  bushels  at  50  centEf,  $15,000,000 

Wheat,  5,000,000  at  80  cents,  4,000,000 

Cotton  and  cochineal,  nine  times  as  much  as  in  Gua- 

dalaxara»  866,000 

All  other  vegetable  products,  and  all  animal  products, 

perhaps  were  twelve  times  as  much  as  estimated  in 

said  Intendancy,  10,000»000 

Products  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry, 

nine  times  as  much  aft  m  said  Intendancy,  29,720,000 

Qanki  forward,  $M»586,000 
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.1  I     BvongU  forwuxd,  tC^^ddeiOOO 

Products  of  tlic  mines  of  gold  and  ftilver  at  that  time, 

idkwt  tM,000»00O 

Income  bum  commerce  eqiud  to  12^  per  cent  of  aU 
/  the  above  products,  11,369,000 

■■■  ■■  ■  ■^— "i^^"^"* 

Total,  t9O,955,00O 

-  ftir  a  popolalkm  Oi  about  5,Q0O,000,  equal  to  sixteen  dollars  to  each 
•pecioii. 

•  During  the  last  thirty  years  the  mines  ha^'e  been  much  less  ptodno- 
live,'  «nd  have  averaged  annually  much  less  than  $12,000,000.  How 
Ittignifieittt  the  product  of  the  Mexican  mines  when  eompared  witli 
the  mining  industry  or  the  cotton  manufisuitare  of  Great  Britiun;  or 
even  with  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States^  which  amount' 
ed  in  184D  ter  t4d,860,45d. 

>  A  Tory  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  New  Y(H*k  Trilnm^  writing 
from  Ifcw  Granada  in  December,  1847,  says,  the  people  of  ^is  com- 
numweltkh  Eve  in  about  800,000  houses,  seven-eighths  of  whidi  are 
Mt  iwonkh  one  hundred  doilars  apiece;  and  that  Ituids  have  very  little 
iBl«e;  pvoprietorB  of  dO,000  or  30,000  acres  near  rivers,  not  deiiTing 
from  them  $500  rent  per  annum.  % 

T^hpm  fiuita  present  a  tolerably  accurate  view,  not  on^  of  Mexico^ 
bi^t  of  aU  Soutn  and  Central  America.  All  these  countnea  are  rather 
pastoral  than  agricultura],  and  the  utmost  value  of  their  produdivB 
mdustry  does  not  exceed  filbeen  or  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  to  each 
.  person,  or  about  one-third  part  as  much  as  that  of  France,  and  but  lit- 
tle over  one-sixth  part  as  much  as  that  of  Great  Britain;  and  the  com- 
MratiTS  value  of  property  m  Miexico  and  the  South  American  States 
IS  equally  small  Agriculture  is  always  at  a  low  ebb,  lands  and  the  pro- 
duol^^  flocks  of  but  little  valuer  and  the  people  generally  poor,  in  all 
QQWitries  where  there  is  but  little  manufacturing  industry,  andtbue  pop- 
ujiMJoni^  sparse. 

Condition  and  praduoUve  miuHry  of  Spain  tmd  Portugal  ai  dtferetU 
^i  h        periodsy  compared  with  EmglaiUdy  Frum/tt,  lUdy^  dc. 

SxG;  12.  Spain  and  Portugal  both  retrograded  in  produetiTe  industry 
and  deehoed  m  popcdation  imder  the  despotism  of  Popery  and  the  Li- 
quisition,  during  the  nth  and  18ih  centmies^  and  the  utter  part  of  the 
16th;  and  their  condition  at  the  present  time  (1848,)  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent fiixn  what  it  was  three  hundred  years  smce.  So  fiur  as  we  oan 
infer  ihe.relative  condition  of  the  several  eountries  of  Emrope  from  the ' 
facts  of  history,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  from  the  year  120(1  B{r 
tb  ISdd^  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  productive  indoitry, 
wealth,  and  condition  of  the  peopike  of  Bi^taad,  France^  Spaai  and 
Portugal;  and  that  the  people  of  Italy  and  the  Netheriaoid^  {mm 
Hcllaiid  und  Belgium,)  were  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  natieM  of 
Europe. 

'  fbe  lieader  has  only  to  look  back  to  the  estimates  of  the  prodnethre 
industry  of  England  and  France  to  enable  him  to  make  a  tolerably  cor- 
t^tXtHfimMit  in  relation  to  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  he^ earthen  nn- 


dentend  the  couBes  and  appreciate  Mif  the  iiict  of  the  poverty  and 
weakneaa  ni  the  latter  kmgdomfl;  and  the  great  power  and  wealth  of 
Qreat  Britam,  and  the  increasing  wealth  of  France  since  the  reyolTi- 
tioii  of  1789.  The  great  maaa  of  the  people  of  Mexioo  and  South  Amer- 
ica berag  of  Indian  descent,  enervated  l^  the  heat  <^  the  climate,  sunk 
in-  ignorance,  and  depressed  by  ecclesiastical  and  mUHaiy  despotism, 
Hiust  be  in  a  worse  condition,  and  haye  less  productive  mdnstry  and 
wealth  than  the  people  of  western  Europe  had  at  the  end  of  the  12th 
century;  and  yet  it  n  not  probable  that  the  difference  can  be  very 
oreat  The  facts  which  are  collected  by  Barcm  Humboldt  of  the  con- 
aition  and  productiTe  industry  of  Mexico^  fundsh,  perhaps,  the  best^v- 
idenoe  we  haye  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  poductiye  industry  of 
the  nations  of  weston  Europe  prior  to  the  Crusades. 

Mode  of  estimcUmg  the  annual  income  from  a^fricuUure  in 

the  Umied  States, 

Sxa  13.  In  estimating  the  aggregate  value  of  the  productive  indufr^ 
tiy,  and  the  amount  of  the  income  of  a  country,  great  care  is  necessa- 
ry to  avoid  estimating  many  things  twice;  once  in  its  original  condi* 
tion  as  a  raw  materi^  and  again  when  converted  into  something  else. 
Professor  Tucker  estimates  the  annual  product  of  live  stock,  that  i% 
the  increas^of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  the  product 
of  those  killed  annually,  at  one-fourth  part,  or  tw|D^-five  per  cent  of 
their  gross  value  at  the  time  of  taking  the  census  in  1840.  The  quan- 
tity of  hay^  oats,  com,  and  wool,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  are  stated  in  the  census,  and  Mr.  Tucker  carries  out  all  these  at 
their  full  value,  in  addition  to  the  annual  products  of  aniwiftla,  on  the 
principle  just  stated  Hay  and  some  grain  also,  as  well  as  grass  sus- 
tain the  cattle  and  sheep,  and  thus  prcKluce  the  wool  and  the  products 
of  the  dairy;  we  estimate  the  hay  and  pasture  in  the  wooC  butter, 
cheese,  mili;  and  the  animal  products,  and  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  es- 
timate the  pasture  separately  as  the  hay.  The  horses  are  mere  instru- 
ments in  pit)ducinff  the  grain  and  other  products;  and  the  value  of  the 
hay,  grass  and  gram  consumed  by  them  are  included  in  the  products 
of  their  Ubor,  and  should  not  be  pift  down  separately.  It  is  said  that 
the  Marylanders  raise  com;  that  the  hogs  and  negroes  eat  the  com, 
and  the  ne^oes  eat  the  hoes;  so  that  the  principal  surplus  product  left 
for  sale  is  tiie  increase  of  the  negroes,  which  are  sold  to  the  cotton  and 
sugar  plantera.  It  is  very  much  so  with  horses.  They  are  used  to 
raise  oats,  com,  &&,  but  they  eat  the  oats  and  much  of  the  com,  to- 
gether with  large  quantities  of  hay  and  pasture,  and  it  would  be  a 
gross  error  to  estimate  all  these  as  net  products  of  agriculture. 

The  flesh  of  horses  »is  valueless,  and  then-  annual  increase  m  the 
United  Statea  k  less  than  three  per  cent;  but  masmuch  as  great  num- 
bers of  horses  raised  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the  86th  degree 
of  latitiide,  mostly  on  grass  and  hay,  are  annually  sdd  to  the  southern 
cotton  planteis,  and  many  are  used  for  purposes  of  pleasure,  commerce, 
UMBtdhctares,  Ac,  I  have  estimated  their  annual  net  produds,  over  and 
ablFM  the  gram  consumed  by  Hiem  in  those  States  at  12^  per  cent  of 
the  Yslve  of  the  whole  stock;  m  the  other  States  north  of  the  36tii 


degree  of  latiiade^  I  hare  estimated ihe  net  inoome  at£ve  per  cent;  bit 
in  the  States  south  of  thai  line  X  suppose  there  is  no  netincome  from 
their  increasa 

The  greater  part  of  the  Indian  com  is  fed  to  cattle  and  hogs^  and 
converted  into  beef  and  porit,  and  the  beef  and  pork  is  eatiiiMtod  ia 
the  shape  of  com.  Some  of  the  com  is  fed  also  to  dlieep.  The  be^ 
made  on  grass,  and  the  veal,  mutton  and  lambs  killed,  and  the  poik 
madie  with  grass  and  the  slops  of  the  dairy,  over  and  above  the  value 
of  the  grain  fed  to  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  may  be  equal  annually,  in- 
cluding the  increase,  to  cnae-lburth  part  the  whole  value  of  tiiese  ani- 
mals in  the  summer,  before  hU^sdng,  as  estimated  by  PioL  Tucker. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  my  estimates  of  animal  producta 
are  based.  As  the  census  gives  the  number  only,  and  not  the  value 
of  animals,  their  valuation  in  the  several  States  is  but  an  estimate  of 
my  own,  though  it  does  not  generally  differ  materially  from  that  of 
Prof  Tucker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  grain  and  some  other  pro- 
duets;  the  eensus  gives  the  quantities  only,  and  not  their  valua 

In  estimating  the  annual  value  of  products,  my  aim  has  been  to  es- 
timate their  average  value  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  at  the 
places  of  production,  or  whore  they  are  sold  by  die  producer.  The 
prices  of  grain  are  estimated,  as  stated  in  Chap.  XVIII,  S^  39,  p.  75, 
except  in  a  few  States,  where  I  have  put  them  above  tiiat  estimate,  as 
follows :  Wheat  ir^hio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  I 
have  put  at  five  cents  per  bushel  above  that  estimate,  and  in  Iowa  and 
Missouri  at  ten  cents  above ;  in  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  I  have 
estimated  the  price  of  Indian  com  at  forty  cents  per  bushel,  in  Geor- 
gia at  39^  cents,  and  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  .at  thirty  cents. 

The  value  of  hay  as  well  as  pasture  consumed  by  farm  horses  and 
other  stock  should  not  be  reckoned  separately ;  but  in  the  commercial 
cities  and  large  towns,  considerable  quantities  of  hay  are  consumed  by 
horses  used  for  pleasure,  commerce  and  other  purposes  not  agricultu- 
raJ,  which  are  sold  by  the  farmer  and  should  be  estimated  as  part  of 
the  income  from  agriculture.  I  have  therefore  estimated  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture  one- third  of  the  hay  in  New  Hampshire,  and  half 
the  hay  in  the  other  States  on  the  seaboard,  from  Maine  to  Maryland, 
excepting  the  northern  district  of  New  York  and  the  westem  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  value  of  the  hay  in  all  the  remaining  portions  of 
the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be  included  with  animal  products. 

One  half  of  the  value  of  goods  or  cloths  made  in  fEunilies,  is  deduct- 
ed for  materials,  and  the  rem^mng  half  is  included  with  the  products 
of  agriculture. 

Professor  Tuoker  has  allowed  nothing  for  seed,  which  is  a  very  heavy 
draw-back  from  the  value  of  most  cropa  I  have  deducted  for  seed 
one-ninth  part  of  the  wheat,  rye  and  bacley,  and  one-twdfyi  pari  of 
the  oats,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes,  but  nothing  for  the  Indian  can,  u 
the  seed,  of  com,  is  very  triflmff.  I  have  estimated  the  wear  and 
tear  of  agricultural  tools  and  impkmentB  as  equal  to  the  valve  of  milk, 
garden  vegetables^  and  fire  wood  conaumed  by  the  fiurmii^  coramvnity, 
and  have  therefore  left  all  thfsse  items  out  of  the  aooount.    The  waaam 
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Of  the  Stete  of  New  York  of  1825, 1885,  and  1846  tibffw  about  fire 
aoreB  of  impr(y?ed  land  to  eaeh  inhabitflat  at  eaeh  of  those  period& 
On  that  basis  I  baye  estimated  the  qnanthy  of  land  eleared  and  fenced 
in  the  United  States,  (mostly  in  tbe  western  and  sontb-westem  States,) 
during  tbe  year  1840  at  about  2,200,(K)0  acres;  at  a  cost  of  tl2  per 
acre;  ebrud  to  926,400,000.  This  amoimt  is  apportioned  among  the 
sererai  States  aocordinff  to  the  supposed  amount  of  their  agriculturid 
improvements,  and  is  added  to  the  products  of  f^ncultural  industry. 
Notwithstanding  I  have  added  in  this  large  item,  by  leaving  out  the 
ralue  of  the  greater  part  of  the  hay,  as  estimated  in  animail  products, 
reducing  the  value  of  grain  and  animal  products  in  some  sections  of 
tbe  Union,  and  making  deductions  for  seed,  my  estimates  of  the  value 
woduced  by  agriculture  m  1830,  amount  to  but  1524,8144^74,  whHe 
Prof  Tucker  has  estimated  them  at  $654,887,507. 

Mode  of  estimating  the  annual  income  from  manufactures,  the 

mechanic  arts  and  milling, 

Sbc.  14  As  to  the  annual  value  produced  by  manufactures)  the 
census  generally  gives  the  value  of  the  products  and  not  the  quanti- 
ties. Alter  footing  them  all  up,  I  went  through  and  estimated  the  per 
cent  of  raw  materials  used  in  making  each  article,  and  made  the  de- 
ductions and  found  the  result  was  but  a  trifle  lower  than  that  arrived 
at  by  Pro£  T.,  who  estimated  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  in  the 
aggregate  as  equal  on  an  average  to  one-third  of  the  manufactured 
product  As  we  arrived  at  very  nearly  the  same  conclusion  by  two 
processes  entirely  diflferent^  and  his  was  much  the  most  simple,  I  con- 
cluded to  adopt  his  nde  with  a  slight  variation,  calling  the  raw  mate- 
rial 35  per  cent  instead  of  one-tlurd  Though  the  raw  materials  of 
most  manu&ctures  cost  more  than  one-third  as  much  as  the  product  is 
worth ;  yet  in  cotton  goods  the  raw  malerials  constitute  only  from  20 
to  30  per  cent;  in  manufactures  of  leather  not  over  ten  per  cent  for 
the  hides,  bark,  oil,  thread,  &c,,  and  in  those  of  earthen  and  stone 
ware,  bricks,  lime,  paper,  soap,  straw  bonnets,  and  many  others^ 
the  raw  materials  are  of  comparativeh'  little  value. 

In  estimating  the  values  produced  by  flouring  and  other  mills^  tisree* 
fourths  of  the  gross  value  of  their  products  have  been  deduced  for 
the  value  of  the  raw  materials.  This  is  the  rule  adopted  by  Prof  T, 
who  remarks  that  even  this  larffe  deduction  would  not  be  enough,  if 
the  products  of  saw  mills  and  (m  mills,  m  which  human  Ubor  bears  a 
large  proportional  part,  were  not  included. 

Mode  of  estimating  the  income  from  commerce,  navigation 

and  transportation. 
Ssc.  15.  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce  is  stated  at 
117,607 ;  the  number  navigating  lakes,  canals  and  rivers,  82,976,  and 
the  number  navigating  the  ocean,  56,021.  The  ntmiber  engaged  in 
fishing  at  Baltimore  is  reported  at  6,000,  when  it  should  be  onl^  60. 
Correcting  this  error,  the  whole  number  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  80,644,  some  of  whom  were  on  the  lakes,  but  mosify 
on  the  ocean.  Making  the  proper  deduction,  it  will  leave  in  the  mer- 
ohimt  service^  navigatuig  th^ooean,  alj^  27,000. 
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Aa  rents  and  the  esqieaaes  of  limg  aie  much  lu^^ber  in  cWn  than 
in  the  ooiinti7,  so  the  earnings  of  merohante  aad  bnmeea  mm  mnut 
be  mnoh  greater  in  the  firmer  than  in  the  latter,  otherwiae  thev  ooidd 
not  ]i?a  Perhaps  the  eamingg  and  gross  profits  of  all  reported  as  en* 
gaged  in  commerce,  including  merchants  and  all  their  oleiiu^  excliHKTe 
of  the  profits  c^  capital  in  the  great  importing  cities  of  New  Tovb, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  should  be  estimated 
as  high  as  |1,000  each;  in  the  smaller  cities  their  earnings  and  profits 
may  not  ay^rage  oyer  1800  each;  in  the  Tillages  not  over  $600  eadi» 
ana  in  the  coimtiy  about  1450  each;  makine  the  general  ayerage 
for  the  country,  yiUaffea^  and  cities,  other  than  uie  fivegreat  importinff 
cities  aboye  named,  u>ottt  t600<  The  gross  eamingB,  including  boanC 
of  all  engaged  in  the  tran^Kirtatioa  of  persons  and  property  on  the 
ocean,  and  on  lakes,  canals  and  iiyers,  may  be  estimated  at  $400  each. 
The  earnings  of  capital  employed  in  commerce,  nayigation,  and  in 
the  transportation  business,  may  be  estimated  at  12-|  per  cent  per  an- 
num. 

There  were  in  the  United  States  in  1840,  according  to 
the  reports  of  the  census,  1,408  commercial  houses 
employed  in  foreign  commerce,  and  2,881  commis- 
sion houses,  emptying  a  capital,  including  nayiga- 
t»>n,  of 
Also,  67,665  retail,  dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other 

stores, 
1,793  lumber  yards,  emplojring 
Employed  in  internal  transportation,  and  by  butchers 
and  packers. 


1119,295,367 

250,302,790 
9,848,307 


Add  ten  per  cent  for  omissions, 

Total  capital  employed  in  commerce, 

Annual  profits  of  the  aboye  capital  at  l^l*  per  cent, 
EarmnflB  of  81,515  persons  employed  in  commerce  in 
.  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore and  New  Oiieans,  at  $1,000  each, 
SaiiiingB  of  66,092  other  person^  enqdoyed  in  com- 

meroe  mihe  United  States,  at  $600  each. 
Employed  in  nayigating  the  ocean,         ^ 

about  27,000  I  59,976,  at  ) 

Employed  in  navigating  riyers,  |  $400  each,  {* 

li^e%  and  canals  32,976  j 

Earnings  of  4,408  butchers  and  pa<^er^  at  $338^  eaoh, 
InccRne  or  tolls  co.raUroads  and  canals  in  1840,  about 


11,526,950 

$890,972,428 
89,097,242 

$480,069,665 
$68,758^708 


81,515,000 
51,656,200 

23,990,400 

1,602,692 
7,500^000 


Amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  el  $170^022,000 

for  ^  inoome  fixxm  oaptal  and  labor  empk>yed  in  ooiDmevce,  naviga* 
^m,  storage,  forwarding  and  the  transportation  of  penonaand  prqwr* 
ty,  mcluding  the  rent  of  stores  Mid  ware-hoQ86s»  dnyi^^  4fc» 


If  die  69tiBat»  of  tlie  inoome  from  oammerea  is  made  upon  the 
quantity  and  amount  of  our  exports  and  imports,  and  the  amount  of 
3ale6»  the  result  will  not  be  materiaQj  different  Our  exports  and  im- 
ports exclusive  of  spede,  amount  on  an  arerage  to  about  1220,000,000 
annually,  and  were  about  the  same  from  1837  to  1842,  inclusive;  on 
which  uie.  income  or  profits  and  earnings  of  American  seamen,  ship- 
owners, importers,  exporting  merchants,  and  insurers 
must  amount  to  about  120,000,000 

Profits  of  selling  at  wholesale  $1 20,000,000  worth  of 

foreign  goods  at  an  average  of  12^  per  cent,  16,000,000 

As  to  me  domestic  goods,  the  cottons,  woolens,  linen, 
silk,  and  mixed  goods,  one-third  part  of  the  boots, 
shoes,  and  saddleir,  and  perhaps  half  the  distilled 
'    liquors,  drugs,  meoicines,  paints,  oil,  glaite  and  earth- 
en ware,  amounting  to  about  $92,000,000  by  the 
'    census,  they  are  sold  either  by  ihe  jobbers  or  whole- 
sale commission  merchants,  together  with  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar,  fk>ur  and  provisions  to  the  amountLperhaps, 
'    of  $108,000,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  six  per 
'    cent,  $12,000,000 

Selling  at  retail  foreign  goods  costing  $135,000,000, 
domestic  goods  bought  at  wholesale  for  100;000,000, 
books  and  other  articles  bought  by  the  retailer  of 
the  manufacturer,  15,000,000,  at  an  average  profit 
over  transportation  of  25  per  cent,  62,500,000 

Selling  at  retail,  sugar,  flour  and  provisions  bought  at 
wholesale  for  $112,000,000;  selling  at  retail  sugar, 
flour  and  provisions  bought  of  the  producer,  includ- 
ing iron,  100,000,  at  an  average  profit  of  ten  per 
cent,  21,200,000 

Selling  at  retwl  by  merchants  and  grocers,  butter, 
cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  and  grain, 
worth  perhaps  $80,000,000  at  12^  per  cent,  10,000,000 

Profits  of  lumber  yards  and  trade,  perhaps  5,000,000 

Income  of  butchers  and  packers,  and  the  capital  em- 
ployed, 2,000,000 
Income  from  storage,  forwarding,  and  transporting  per- 
sons and  property,  including  the  coasting  busmess, 
wharfage,  drayage,  and  tolls  on  canals  and  railroads^ 

vide  Chap.  XVl,*p.  420, 421,  ^  36,000,000 

I  1— 

Total,  $183,700,000 

Deduct  for  wear  and  tear  of  shipping,  stores  and  ware- 
houses, wagons,  horses,  <fec.  used  in  transportation, 
and  the  grain  and  hay  consumed  by  the  horses,  14,000,000 

Leaving  for  the  value  produced  by  commerce,  naviga- 

^  lion,  Ac,  $169,V00,O0O 
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Summary  statem/eni  of  the  agrknUuinit  prodntiBj  ite. 

Sec.  16.  Summary  statement  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1840;  and  an  estimate 
of  the  VALUE  PRODUCED  BY  AGRICULTURE  the  preTious  year: 


Wheals 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Rye, 

Buckwheat, 

Indian  com, 

Potatoes, 

Wool 

Hops, 

Wax, 

Hemp  and  flax, 


^84,207,272  bui^,  less  one-nmth  for  seed, 

at  nearly  77  cent^  156,961,111 

4,161,504  bush.,  less  one-ninth  for  seed, 

at  nearly  50  cents,  1,849,557 

123,071,341  bush.,  less  1.12  about  27  ct&,  30,600,000 

18,645,567  bush.,  less  1-9,  about  50  ct&,  8,286,019 

7,291,743  busL,  less  1-12,  about  50  ct&,  ^,342,049 


377,531,875  bush.,  at  about  26  cts^ 

108,208,060  busk,  less  1-12,  at  20  cts., 

35,802,114  lbs.  at  30  ct&, 

1,238,502  lb&  at  10  cts., 

628,303  lb&  at  25  ct&, 

f  83,577  tons  at  $110, 


219,163,319  lb&,  about  4|  cts., 
80,841,422  lbs.,  2^  eta, 
700,479,275  lb&,  over  7  cts., 

61,552^  lbs.,  $2, 
119,947,720  lbs.,  4  cts., 


Tobacco, 

Bice, 

Cotton, 

Silk  cocoons, 

Sugar,  La., 

Sugar,  in  other 
States,  35,163,089  lbs.,  8  cts.. 

Wood  sold,  5,088,891  cords,  |2, 

Products  of  dairy,  valued  at 

Products  of  orchards,  valued  at 

Wine  made,  124,734  gaUons,  at  |1, 

Home  made  or  family  goods,  less  one-half  for  materials, 
carding,  dressing,  (fee,  valued  at 

Products  of  market  gardeners,  sold. 

Products  of  nurseries  and  florists. 

Clearing  and  fencing  2,200,000  acres  of  land  at  $12  per 
acre. 

Hay,  one-third  part  in  New  Hampshire  and  half  of  crop 
in  Mame,  Massachusetts,  R  Island,  Connecticut,  south 
district  New  York,  New  Jersey,  east  district  PemL, 
Del,  and  Maryland,  from  |9  to  $12  per  ton,  about 

Horses  and  mules  in  the  western  States,  north  of  the  d5th 
•  degree  of  latitude,  1,850,765,  at  $40  each,  $74,030,- 
600 ;  income  from  increase  and  sale  for  pleasure,  manu- 
factures and  conmierce,  at  12-^  per  cent, 

Horses  and  mules  in  all  the  other  States  north  of  the  35th 
de^ee  of  latitude,  and  in  Arkansas,  1,833,138,  at  $50 
eacn^  $91,656,900 ;  income  bom  increase,  &c.,  at  5  per  ct. 


105,206,882 

19,854,645 

10,740,634 

123,850 

157,076 

9,193,470 

10,040,000 

2,021,035 

57,814,549 

123,105 

4,797,908 

2,813,047 
10,177,782 
33,787,008 

7,256,904 
124,734 

14,511,690 

2,601,196 

593,584 

26,400,000 


19,000,000 


9,253,825 


4,582,845 


Carried  forward. 


$452^15,455 


*616,000  bushels  deducted  for  error  in  Ctnoll  county,  Tennessee. 
tll,674  tons  deducted  fi>r  ezior  in  Virginia* 
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Anunmt  brought  fcrwavd^  $452>21 6,455 

Keai  cattle  in  tbe  £ree  States,  7,567,020,  at  an  avenge 

yalue  of  nearly  |12  each,  $90,800,000;  net  incoooe 

from  flesh  and  increase,  at  25  per  cent>  22,700^000 

Cattle  in  the  aiaye  States,  7,404,566  at  98  each,  $59,236,- 

526 ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  mcrease  at  25  per  cent,  14,809,132 
Sheep  in  the  free  States^  12,144,468,  at  $1  62^  each, 

$19,734,760;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase  at  25 

per  cent,  4^83^690 

Sheep  in  the  slave  States,  7,166,906,  at  $1  87^  eaeh, 

$9,854,495 ;  net  income  at  25  per  cent^  2,463,624 

Swine  in  the  free  States,  10,090,954,  at  $2  50  each, 
.  $25,228,955 ;  net  income  from  flesh  and  increase,  at  25 

per  cent,  6,308,808 

Swme  in  the  slave  States,  16,210,336  at  $2  each,  $32,- 

420,672 ;  at  25  per  cent,  8,105,168 

Poultiy,  as  valued  by  the  census,  9,344,410 

Eggs  and  poultry,  over  and  above  poultry  and  the  grain 

consumed  by  them,  3,000,000 

'  ■■^^"" 

Total,  $523,880,287 

This  is  nearly  $434,000  less  than  the  agricultural  products  are  esti^ 
mated  in  detml  for  the  several  States,  as  stated  in  Sec  20;  and  shows 
that  some  of  the  average  prices  adopted  in  this  table  are  a  trifle  below 
the  general  average  .prices  upon  which  the  estimates  for  the  sevemi 
States  are  made.  The  values  of  fuel,  garden  vegetables  Imd  milk  con- 
sumed by  the  producers  are  not  taken  mto  the  account;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  equal  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  agricultural  tools  and  imple- 
ments. This  table  includes  for  wool,  the  products  of  dairy,  the  flesh 
and  skins  of  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  daugbtered,  the  increase  of  hcM-ses, 
eattb,  fiheep  and  swine,  and  the  products  of  poultry  over  and  above 
the  min  consumed  by  animals,  tiie  aggregate  sum  of  $130,029,144, 
and  $116,192,474,  exclusive  of  the  income  from  the  increase  of  hoisea 
This  amount^  the  reader  should  remember,  was  produced  entirely  by  pas- 
turage, hay,  and  other  fodder,  and  the  labor  of  taldng  care  of  the  stock ; 
and  m  additbn  to  thi%  the  hay  sold  is  estimated  at  $19,000,000,  and 
the  hay  and  pafitorage  consumed  by  farm  horses  would  amount  to 
at  least  $30,000,000,  makin|r.the  whole  value  of  hay  and  pasturage, 
when  converted  into  animal  products,  equal  to  about  $179,000,000; 
when  the  whole  value  of  the  crop  of  grain,  over  and  above  seed, 
amounted  to  only  about  $206,246,000. 

Qreat  delusion  has  existed  in  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  value 
cl  the  annual  crop  of  Indian  com  in  the  United  State&  Editors  and 
sftatastieal  writers  have  not  taken  into  consideration,  in  making  their  es- 
timates, that  nearly  half  the  whole  quantity  is  raised  in  States  where 
ili  value  generally  averages  under  fifteen  cents  per  bushel;  which  re- 
duces the  avenge  value  of  the  whole  crop  in  the  United  States  to 
about  28  cents  per  bushel,  instead  of  forty  cents^  as  estimated  by  the 
ComrnJosioncr  of  Patents. 
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The  value^of  grain  consumed  by  animak  other  than  hones  compri- 
ses the  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  Indian  cam,  and  may  fieuriy  be  esti- 
mated as  high  as  fifW  or  sixty  millions  of  dollars;  thus  swell]]^  the 
products  of  those  ammals  to  about  (170^000,000.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  back  to  Chap  XI,  p  263,  and  note  the  small  amount  of  these  ar- 
ticles exported,  and  then  refer  to  Chap.  XIII,  p  804,  and  consider  the 
estbnate  there  made  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  animal  products  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  m  1840,  he  will  be  likely  to  come  to  the 
eoDclumoia  that  the  foregoing  estimates  of  animal  products  are  rather 
abore  than  below  the  true  amount 

And  yet  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  has  estimated  an- 
imal  products,  including  the  increase  of  hoises  for  the 
year  1847,  at  $262,240,779 

Hay,  13,310,900  tons  at  |8  per  ton,  106,559,200 

Pasturaffe,  27,500,000 

Straw,  diaff  and  residuum  of  the  crops,  74,000,000 

Total  for  animal  products,  $460,299,979 

oyer  and  above  the  value  of  the  grain  consumed  by  animals. 

In  this  mode,  and  by  including  $100,000,000  for  the  rental  oC  hou- 
ses and  lands,  and  for  professions  income,  and  without  making  any  de- 
dttctioos  whatever  for  seed,  wear  and  tear,  grain  consumed  by  animals, 
or  for  any  purpose  except  fifty  per  cent  for  materials  manufisctored,  he 
has  swelled  the  productive  mdustry  of  the  country  to  the  enonnoos 
sum  of  $1,788,779,975.  He  has  estimated  the  average  price  of  the 
wheat  crop  of  the  United  States,  on  p.  558,  at  $1  20  per  bushel,  and 
makea  no  deduclion  for  seed;  while  on  page  556,  he  estimates  the  val- 
ue of  wheat  at  the  mills  in  Rochester  (New  York,)  at  only  64  cents 
per  bushel  He  estimates  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  at  40  cents  per 
bushel  Though  it  was  much  higher  in  1847  than  usual;  yet  I  think 
about  35  cents  per  bushel,  or  one-fourth  higher  than  my  estimate  is 
enough  for  com,  and  about  90  or  95  cents  enough  for  wheat  thai 
year. 

The  Commisaioner  has  estimated  the  income  from  commerce,  navt- 
gation  and  transportation  lor  the  year  1847  at  six  per  cent  on  the  capi- 
tal employed,  amounting  to  but  $23,468,845,  without  addmg  anything 
for  labor  and  skill  in  conducting  the  whole  commerce  of  the  country. 
This  estimate  for  commerce  is  about  one-ninth  part  as  much  as  it 
should  be,  and  about  $180,000,000  too  low.  Such  is  the  character  of 
some  of  tiie  estimates  and  documents  sent  out  by  the  Gbvemment, 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  official  authority.  The  extravagance  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  estimates  above  referred  to  are  exodled  only  by  the  re- 
port m  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  in  December,  1847,  in 
which  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1847 
is  estimated  in  gross  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $8,000,000,0001 

Profcssional  labor  and  the  rental  of  dwelling  houses  are  never  in- 
cluded by  any  scientific  statistician,  as  forming  any  pwt  of  the  prodne- 
ti«e  industry  of  a  country.  Our  productive  mdustry  in  1840,  asdxnra 
in  Sec.  21  of  this  chapter,  amounted  in  round  munben  to  about  $978,^ 
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000,000 ;  and  if  the  prices  had  been  the  same  in  1847,  we  mi^ht  fiurly 
estimate  it  at  $1,200,000,000.;  bat  considering  the  higher  prices,  per- 
haps it  should  be  estimated  in  1847  as  high  as  $1,250,000,000. 

Mimngy  Fisheries  cmd  Forest,  product  of,  in  1840. 

Ssc.  17.  Summary  statement  of  the  CAPrrAi,  fsrsons  smplotsd,  aaid 
the  VALUB  PRODUCED,  over  and  above  materials  used,  by  mining, 

SlIBLTINO  AND  FOROINO  METALS,  MAKING  SALT,  ^C  a&d  in  the 

RIBS  AND  FOREST  in  the  United  States  in  1840. 


empl'd. 


Value 
added. 


Value  pro- 
duced. 


X^apital  em- 
ployed. 


Cast  Iron,  286,908  tons,  "i 
Bar  Iron,  197,233  da  I 
Making  perhaps,  36,000  ^ 

into  castings. 
Lead,  81,239,453  lbs. 
Gold,  valued  in 
Other  metals, 
Anthradte  Coal,  863,- 

489  tons, 
Bitimunous    Coal,  27,- 

608,191  bushels, 
Salt  made,  6,1 79,1 74  bush 
Granite,  marble  and  stone, 

Total, 

*  $599,000  deducted  for  errors  in  New  York. 

t  $5,040,000  deducted  for  error  in  capital  at  Saline,  New  York. 

FISHERIES. 


$30prton 
40     « 

33i     « 

$8,607,090 
7,889,320 

1,200,000 

$20,432,131  80,497 

1 

2icts. 
census. 
do. 

780,986 
529,605 
370,614 

♦747,266 
234,825 
238,980 

1,017 

1,046 

728 

$liprton. 

1,295,233 

4,355,602 

8,043 

at  5  cts. 

1,380,159 

1,868,862 

3,768 

at  20  cts. 

1,235,834 
3,695,884 

f  1,958,045 
2,540,159 

2,865 
7,850 

$26,984,725 

$32,375,370 

50,828 

"Value 
produced. 


Price. 


CapitaL 


Men. 


Dried iish,  773,497  q'nt'ls. 
Pickled  fish,  472,359  bbls. 
Sperm  oil,  4,764,708  gals. 
Whale  and  fish  oil,  7,- ' 

536,778  gals. 
Whale  bone  and  other 

products^ 


Deduct  for  wear  &  tear 
of  vessels,  ^ibc.  10  pr.  ct 


at  $3, 

at  $6, 

at  90  c 

at  30  c. 


$11,571,485 


Total  net productof  fish- 
eries, 

*  5,940  men  deducted  for  error  in  the  ^turn  from  Baltimore. 


$2,320,491 
2,834,154 
4,288,237 

2,261,038 
1,153,234 


$12,857,149 
1,285,714 


$16,429,620 
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Valae 
produced. 

CapitaL 

Acn* 

Lumber, 

Tar»  {Mich  and  turpentine,  619,-  > 

106  bUa  at  168.                     \ 
Po4  and  pearl  aahea^  15,935^  / 

tons  at  tlOO,                          ^ 
Sldns  and  f utb^  o^iaua  valttatioii» 
Ginseng  and  other  products  ex-  > 

cept  fiiely                               ^ 

$12,943,507  ^ 
1,288,212 

1,593,550   ^ 
1,065,869 
526,580 

Not  return- 
ed,   peHiaps 
$2,4(K),000 
for  teamjv 
<fec  exclusive 
of  land  and 
mills. 

22,042 

Deduct  for  wear  dc  tear  of  teams ) 
and  utensils,  and  grain  eaten  by  >• 
teams,  20  pr.  ct  of  lumber,      ) 

117,367,718 
2,588,701 

Net  products  of  forest^ 

$14,779,017 

mHJsrar  or  tbi  nUirsD  B' 
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*IMaetqd  9,500  Ibr  obTitma  eim  in  iLentiieky. 

tTh#  eapital  invested  in  non-enumarated  manu^tartB  in  Cincinnati  ia  statad 
at  (4,401, 912,  and  no  return  is  made  of  products.  I  have  reduced  the  capital 
$3,961,000  for  supposed  error,  and  added  $600,000  for  the  products  of  such  tnan- 
nfikctares. 

|On  account  of  the  nnmerons  omissiona  in  the  retains  of  the  prodoets  of  mills 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to  make  them  agree  with  the  returns  of  the  Stata 
census  of  1835  and  1845,  I  have  added  to  and  raised  their  net  products,  $2,000,- 
000.  I  have  also  raised  them  $1,000,000  in  Pennsylvania,  $250,000  in  the  New 
England  States,  and  $1,900,000  in  the  slave  States.  The  census  reports  &• 
whole  prodncts  of  nnlls  at  only  ^76,545,246,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  prodnet* 
^  the  wheat  alone,  when  grouna,  must  have  amounted  toabont  as  much  in  vahia 
MB  that  sum. 

^There  has  been  deducted  from  the  ^oss  value  of  houses  erected  in  Licking 
oovnty,  Ohio,  $000,000,  and  in  Pnlaski  county,  Arkansas,  $780,000,  as  stated  in 
Section  29.    a  be.    My  estimates  of  persona  emplojred. 

Mitm^,  Mamtfaciwre9,  Fitheriea  and  Forest;  their  net  pr(h 
ducts,  capital  and  persons  employed 

Sbc.  19.  Capital  invksted,  with  ten  per  cent  added  for  omissions  and 
undervaluations,  number  of  persons  employed,  and  the  net  valxtb 
PRODUCED  BY  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  in  the  United  States,  according  to 
the  census  of  1840, — ^also,  the  average  amount  of  capital  invested 
and  the  average  amount  of  income  m)m  capital  and  labor  for  each 
person  employed,  in  each  of  the  great  departments  of  industir.  No 
addition  is  made  to  the  capital  invested  in  fishing  as  reported  in  the 
census — ^and  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  forest,  are 
my  estimates,  as  stated  in  sections  22  and  25.* 


"Net  value 
produced. 


Mining,  making  iron,  cast- 
ings, salt,  £si. 

Manufactures  and  the  Me- 
chanic arts, 

Flenring  and  grist  mills, 
■aw  mills  and  oil  mills,    ; 

In  the  fisheries, 

In  the  forest, 


in  Free  States, 
N.  Slave  States, 
$.  Slave  States, 
Commerce,  navigation,  &c. 
Canals  and  Railroads, 


$26,964,725 
201,490,007 

23,586,311 

11,571,435 
14,779,017 


$276,411,495 
264,576,133 
136,658,754 
123,078,787 
162,522,000 


Capitil      [""Persons 
employed,    employed. 

$35,612,906 
317,695,597 

72,444,316 

16,429,620 
1,800,000 


"Capit'llTacr 
to  each  each. 


$343,963,439 
1,837404,000 
1 683,293,000 
1 384,621 ,000 
430,069,665 


7,500,000|  905,000,000 


50,323 

$706 

527,780 

412 

60,788 

1,177 

30,644 
22,042 

536 
90 

691,577 

1,898,272 

1,168,551 

842,670 

182,391 

455 

968 

598 

456 

2,358 

$537 
383 

323 

366 
630 

140 

119 
146 
891 


*  The  reader  will  perceive  some  slight  discrejpancies  between  the^  net  prodncts 
of  the  several  departments  of  industry  as  stated  in  this  section,  and  in  section  20. 
This  has  occurred  in  some  cases  from  adopting  Professor  Tucker's  aggregates,  to 
save  the  labor  of  collecting  and  footing  a  great  number  of  little  details,  where  his 
estimates  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  mine  ;  and  in  other  cases,  it  may 
have  arisen  firom  errors  in  consequence  of  altering  the  rule  and  increasing  or  di- 
minishing the  estimate  of  prices,  and  adding  to  or  subtractiug  from  the  aggregate, 
after  the  calculations  were  all  made.  The  discrepancies  are  so  slight  as  to  be  un- 
important in  a  philosophical  point  of  view.    See  note  marked  (*)  to  section  22. 

t  The  value  of  slaves  is  not  mclnded  in  this  table  as  a  part  of  the  agricultural  cap- 
ital of  the  slave  states.    Vide  sections  22  and  25. 
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We  haye  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table  a  tdembly  aecnrate  liew 
of  the  amount  of  capital,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
seyeral  departments  of  industry ;  also  the  amount  of  capital,  and  the 
yalue  produced  annually  by  labor  and  capital,  to  each  person  employed. 
Sections  17  and  18  exhibit  the  same  results  substantially,  more  in  detail^ 
and  section  22  exhibits  them  relatively  with  more  accunu^.  The  cen- 
sus in  treating  of  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States,  and 
giving  the  number  of  persons  employed  m  each  branch  of  manufiic- 
tares,  mining,  <Snx,  puts  down  only  638,891  persons,  as  employed  in  the 
several  branches  of  the  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  manufiictormg  in- 
dustry as  stated  in  the  above  table; — while  that  part  which  treats  ef 
the  population,  and  the  different  descriptions  of  persons  in  the  sevend 
states,  divided  according  to  their  respective  employments^  puts  down 
the  number  at  806,959.  Here  is  a  gross  discrepancy,  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  returns;  which  can  only  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that 
the  larger  number  includes  the  whole  number  of  persons  whose  ooea- 
pation  IS  of  the  particular  character  designated,  and  that  the  smaDer 
number  includes  only  the  average  number  at  work  through  the  year. 
The  year  1840  was  one  of  great  depression,  and  great  numbers  of  la- 
'  borers  were  out  of  employment  It  is  said  that  the  females  at  fiicto- 
lies  work  on  an  average  only  ten  months  in  a  jear,  and  visit  twomgnths. 
If  we  suppose  only  five-sixths  the  mechaoics  and  of  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  laborers  are  at  work  at  once,  on  an  average  throudi  the 
year,  it  reconciles  this  discrepancy.  The  table  in  section  22,  is  Daaed 
on  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  several  states^  in  minin^^ 
manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  ajis,  and  also  in  agriculture,  aocording 
to  the  highest  statement  of  the  census  referred  to;  and  therefore  it  ex- 
hibits the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining  and  manufactures,  and 
also  the  income,  much  smaller  for  each  person  employed,  than  is  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table.  Section  22  exhibits  fiairly  and  fully,  the  rela- 
tive productiveness  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
in  mining  and  manufactures ;  and  the  table  in  this  section,  explained  a» 
above,  and  by  reference  to  section  22,  shows  at  a  g^oe,  the  relative 
productiveness  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  industiy  and  business  in  the  United  Statea  What  a  mctnre 
it  exhibits,  of  the  depression  of  the  income  from  agricultural  labor 
and  capital,  to  less  than  two-fifths  the  average  income  from  labor  aiul 
capital  employed  in  mining,  mechanical,  or  manufacturing  industry! 
Wnat  but  the  superabund^ce  of  agricultural  products  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  depresses  their  prices  to  a  mere  pittance  ?  What  reme- 
dy can  there  be,  but  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  employed  in 
mining  and  manufactures,  and  thereby  increase  the  consumers^  without 
increasing  the  producers  of  agriciUtund  products? 
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Let  the  reader  compare  tvith  each  othor  the  vdues  prodoead  aeoovd* 
ing  to  the  estimates  of  Professor  Tucker,  oi  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont— ^Ohio  and  Kentucky — ^Virgioia  and  North  Carolina — South  Oar- 
elina  and  Ajkanaas — Michigan  and  Tennessee,  and  he  will  he  at  a  loss 
to  account  ior  the  groat  differences  in  the  productive  industry  of  those 
states,  and  they  wiU  strike  the  mind  as  gross  mconsistencies  apparent 
vpon  tiae  face  of  the  estimatca  My  liode  of  making  the  estimates 
show  no  incoDsisteneics  which  are  not  easily  accounted  for.  Mming 
being  more  than  twice  as  productire  as  farming,  and  (he  number  ci 
miners  in  Wisconsin  heing  large  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
mining  industry  of  that  territary  raised  the  aVerage  income  of  its  in- 
faabHants  greatly  above  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana,  Michigan 
and  the  neogfaboring  states.  The  income  fix)m  commerce,  and  also  from 
tbe  ctdtwre  of  sugar  and  cotton,  is  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  from 
the  culture  of  tobacoo  and  of  grain  in  the  interior  and  western  states. 
This  accoimts  for  the  large  average  incomes  in  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi, compared  with  those  of  ell  the  agricultural  states  .Hie  com- 
merce of  Missoiori  raises  their  incomes  above  those  of  Tennessee 

Tfak  table  and  the  next  table  in  Sec  22,  exhibit  the  profits  c^ 
slanrery  in  a  very  clear  light  They  show  that  dave  labor  employed  in 
the  culture  of  cotton  in  the  south^n  slave  States,  is  more  profitable 
and  productive,  than  free  labor  employed  in  agriculture  in  the  free 
States ;  and  that  the  culture  of  sugeu*  in  Louisiana  must  be  still  more 
profitable  than  the  culture  of  cotton.  They  show  also,  that  the  cul- 
ture of  tobacco  and  Indian  com  in  the  northern  slaye  States  is  greatly 
depressed,  and  much  less  productive  than  the  culture  of  cotton  at  the 
south,  and  of  wheat,  com,  <&&,  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
States  of  the  north  and  east  If  the  reader  will  examine  Sections  88 
and  Z9  of  Chap.  XVIII,  on  prices,  he  will  be  at  no  loss  to  determine 
the  reasons  why  agricultural  labor  is  depressed  and  less  productive  m 
the  northern  siiiwe  States,  and  also  in  the  western  free  States,  than  it  is 
in  the  eastern  free  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  large  commercial  cities  and 
numerous  manufacturing  towns,  which  afford  good  maritets  for  agricul- 
tural products  at  iair  prices. 

Though  the  annual  net  products  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  northern 
fAwe  States  amounts  to  only  about  forty-four  doUars  to  each  person, 
and  only  fifty-one  dollars  for  each  free  person,  after  allowing  twenty- 
five  dolun%  for  the  support  of  each  slave,  as  is  shown  in  the  foregoing 
table;  yet  this  doos  not  include  the  profits  of  slave  breeding;,  which 
amounts  to  over  $10,000,000  per  annum,  and  about  three  dbllars  to 
each  free  person.  Adding  this  sum,  and  it  makes  about  fifty-four  diA- 
lars  for  the  average  income  of  each  free  person  in  the  nortiieni  slave 
States.  For  the  details  of  this  calculation  see  Chapter  IX,  pages  217 
and  218. 

It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  tables  in  Sec.  15,  in  relation  to  com- 
merce, and  to  table  A,  in  Sec.  22,  to  see  that  both  labor  and  capital 
employed  either  in  mining,  manufactures  or  commerce,  arc  more  than 
twice,  and  nearly  twice  and  a  half  as  productive  as  when  tliey  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  except  in  the  culture  of  sugar  and  cotton. 
When  the  reader  takes  this  into  consideration,  he  need  be  at  no  loss 
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for  the  cause  of  theincinnes  of  the  people  of  the  tommercial  and  maa- 
uiCEictiiring  States  <^  Massachusetts  and  Bhode  Island  being  about 
twice  as  great  to  each  inhabitant  as  they  are  in  the  agiicultural  State 
of  Vermont  He  will  see  at  once  the  Teaaoa  why  the  boomes  of  the 
people  of  the  rich  soil  of  Ohio  and  the  north-western  States  are  so  low, 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  manu&ctunng  and  commercial 
States*  He  will  see  that  agriculture  in  the  southern  district  of  New 
York;  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  commercial  city  with  tl,6l8  ci^tal  to 
each  person  employed,  is  only  about  half  as  [»x)ductiTe  as  nianu£i&- 
turing  in  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
with  one-third  part  as  much  capital  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Isr 
b<»rers  empbyed  He  will  also  see,  that  thou^  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the 
most  magnificent  "work  of  the  age»  has  poured  much  wealth  into  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  perhaps  nearly  aoubled  the  populatiaD,  buai' 
ness  and  wealth  of  that  great  commercial  emporium;  it  nas  at  present 
very  little  perceptible  influence  in  raising  the  incomes  and  increasing 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  district  of'  New  Yoik. 
This  great  and  splendid  woric,  together  with  the  canals  and  railroads 
of  Ohio  and  the  western  States,  haye  had  an  influence  in  dispersing  the 
population,  spreading  it  over  a  wide  surface,  and  deluding  the  people 
with  the  idea,  that  nothing  but  internal  improvements,  agricultmral  in- 
dustry and  commercial  enterprise,  are  necessary  to  make  a  eount^ 
wealthy. 

On  comparing  the  foregoing  table  with  the  tables  in  Sections  8,  9, 
and  10,  and  more  particularly  with  table  D,  in  Sec.  10,  the  reader 
will  see  that  the  productive  industry  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
compares  very  favorably  with  that  of  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium; 
and  also  with  that  of  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  will  see  that  the  productive  industry  of  Massachusetts  and  Bhode 
Island  exceeds  all  Europe  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  is 
equalled  only  by  Lduisiana,  and  perhaps  Cuba,  and  some  other  sugar 
and  coffee  growing  countries  of  the  torrid  sone. 

When  the  reader  lodes  back  to  Sections  8,  9,  and  10,  and  contem- 
plates the  progressive  steps  in  the  productive  industry  ol  England, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands;  and  reflects  that  a  century  since,  and 
before  the  invention  of  the  Steam  Engine,  of  the  Spinning  Jenny,  and 
of  the  machinery  for  rolling  iron,  all  the  manufactures  of  the  metals, 
as  well  as  of  cloths,  were  by  hand  labor;  he  need  be  at  no  loss  (or  the 
reason  why  the  productive  industry  and  wealth  of  those  countries  was 
small  a  century  since,  compared  with  what  it  is  now;  and  why  it  is 
now  small  in  France,  Ireland,  and  our  agricultural  States  of  the  west, 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain  and  our  manufiftcturing  States. 

Capital  invested  in  mming,  manufactures,  and  the  mechame  arts,  in 
a>gricniture,  commerce ,  the  fisJieries,  canals  and  railroads,  and  in  dwel- 
ling houses,  furniture^  dr.,  in  the  several  States;  and  the  amtmnt  to 
eatk  person. 

Table  A. 

Seo.  22.  Summary'  statomcnt  of  the  amount  of  capital  EMP^orso  in 

the  MBCHAKIC  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES    and    MINING,    and    iu   FLOURING, 

GRIST,  OIL  AND  SAW  MILLS,  madc  out  by  adding  ten  per  cent  to  the 
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capital  returned  by  the  census  of  1840,  for  supposed  omissiotis  and 
undervaluations;  also^  the  amount  of  capital,  and  the  kbt  barn- 
INQS  and  profits  of  capital  and  labor  for  each  person  employed. 
Also,  an  estimate  of  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture,  mclud- 
ing  lands,  buildings,  and  other  improvements>  hve  stock  and  farming 
utensils— deduced  from  the  foregoing  estimate  in  Sec.  20,  of  the 
not  income  from  agriculture; — supposing  in  Massachusetts^  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  southern  district  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  forty  per  cent  of  the  net  in- 
come from  agriculture  to  arise  from  capital,  and  sixty  per  cent  from 
labor  and  superintendence — ^in  Ohio  and  the  other  north-western 
States,  twentV'five  per  cent  to  arise  from  capital,  and  in  the  renuun- 
ing  part  of  the  free  States  33^  per  cent  of  the  net  mcome  to  arise 
from  capital — and  estimating  the  capital  invested  in  agriculture  in 
Ohio  and  all  the  north-western  States  as  producing  annually  but 
four  per  cent  over  and  above  the  use  of  dwelling  houses,  and  m  the 
other  States  five  per  cent  over  and  above  the  use  or  rents  of  dwel- 
ling houses,  equivalent  to  about  six  per  cent  in  all.    Also,  the 

AMOUNT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  THE  NET  EARNINGS  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR 

for  each  person  employed  in  agriculture. 


Capital  in  mia- 

Amt. 

to  each 

Capital  in  agricul- 

Amt. to  each 

ing,  manufac- 

person.       | 

ture. 

person. 

tares,  &c. 

Cap. 

Income. 

Capital  Inc. 

Maine, 

$  8,225,000 

$376 

$276 

$79,556,000 

$783 

$127 

N.  Hamp., 

10,306,000 

677 

321 

64,402,000 

826 

110 

Vermont, 

6,611,000 

423 

259 

71,514,000 

977 

146 

Mass., 

48,532,000 

565 

489 

111,272,000 

1266 

158 

R  Island, 

11,805,000 

653 

400 

16,698,000 

945 

118 

Connecticut, 

16,040,000 

570 

453 

77,098,000 

1364 

169 

S.  Dist  N.  Y., 

26,766,000 

330 

286 

151,744,000 

1618 

202 

N.DistN.Y., 

39,203,000 

405 

310 

348,060,000 

♦961 

147 

N.  Jersey, 

14,693,000 

635 

396 

104,654,000 

*1493 

187 

Penn., 

49,123,000 

446 

373 

372,860,000 

♦1243 

173 

Ohio, 

16,724,000 

234 

226 

223,266,000 

*746 

111 

Indiana, 

4,648,000 

223 

176 

101,660,000 

683 

109 

Elinois, 

3,779,000 

270 

234 

74,640,000 

707 

118 

Micbigan, 

3,494,000 

504 

193 

31,810,000 

663 

90 

WisooQsiii, 

886,000 

339 

267 

4,316,000 

612 

98 

Iowa» 

262,000 

142 
$420 

100 

5,056,000 

483 

77 

Total, 

$267,995,000 

$337i 

$1,837,404,000 

$988 

$140 

N.  &  fit's, ) 
S.   S.St'i,J 

67,757,000 

363 

220 

683,293,000 

698 

119 

303f 

1384,621,000 

466 

146 

Louisiana, 

269 

MLaoflflippi,  ' 

169 

*Oii  teooont  of  omissions  in  the  return  of  persons  employed  in  agrieiiltorB, 
I  hftV0  raised  the  number  returned  in  New  Jersey  from  56,701  to  70,000;  in  Penn- 
syWania  from  907,533  to  300,000;  and  in  Ohio  from  273,579  to  300,000;  to  make 
the  proportions  agree  with  other  States  sinularly  situated.  It  is  also  evident 
horn  the  numbers  returned  as  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Rhp^e  Island  and  New 
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Tablb  R 

Summary  statement  of  the  amount  of  capital  iwvbsted  in  commsrck, 
NAVIGATION  AND  TRANSPORTATION  in  the  sevcral  States^  exclusTFe  of 
the  cost  of  canals  and  railroads,  made  out  from  the  report  of  the  cen- 
sus of  1840,  witli  ten  per  cent  added  for  omissionst  Also,  statement 
of  the  amount  of  capital  bmploykd  in  the  fisheries  in  1840,  acoor- 
dmg  to  the  returns  of  the  census — and  the  amount  of  capitai.  ik- 
vibted  bt  individuals  ani>  incorporated  companies  in  1840,  in 
canals  and  railroads,  over  and  above  about  $60,000,000  expended 
by  the  free  States,  and  $10,000,000  by  the  slave  States,  for  internal 
improrementfi  prior  to  tajking  the  census  of  that  year. 


•  33 


Maine, 

ITew  Hampshire, 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rliode  Island, 

Connecticut, 

S.  District  New  York, 

N*  District  New  York> 

New  Jersey> 

Pennsylvania, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 

Io^a» 

1\)t4  Free  States, 


Commerce. 


16,623,660 

4,417,756 

3,839,221 

30,818,441 

5,697,807 

8,638,438 

75,623,669 

31,347,901 

5,310,488 

46,610,818 

35,421,389 

8,299,088 

0,571,070 

2,740,416 

835,813 

600,710 


FiedierieB. 


Canals  and 
Railroads. 


ti 


Slave  States, 


Tota],  United  States, 


$272,896,685 
157,173,294 
430,069,769 


$526,976 
59,680 

11,725,850 

1,077,157 

1,301,640 

944,750 

4,500 

98,275 

16,460 

12,210 


28,640 
61,300 


$15,852,438 

577,182 

16,420,620 


$500,000 
1,000,000 

21,000,000 

2,600,000 

4,500,000 

4,500,000 

10,000,000 

13,000,000 

22,000,000 

900,000 


$80,000,000 

35,000,000 

115,000,000 


-Htampiddre,  thut  younger  boya  wefe  included  in  the  ealeulation  in  ihtmt  BttitM, 
than  were  indnded  ia  the  other  St&tea,  and  therefore  the  ftet  income  fion  agricil- 
ture  in  those  States,  here  stated  for  each  person,  is,  comparatively  speaking,  too 
low.  There  are  some  whole  counties  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  from  which  there 
are  no  ictnms  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  and  in  both  of  those  States 
*&d  in  New  Jersey  it  is  very  evident  that  the  marshals  intended  to  inelnde  only 
adult  males,  while  in  most  of  the  hee  States  males  were  included  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  island  those  still  youii|i[er» 

tOne-fourth  part  of  the  net  income  from  agricnlture  in  the  slave  States  is  esti- 
miited  to  arise  from  capital  and  three-fourths  from  labor  and  superintendence.  The 
antual  income  from  agricultural  capital  is  estimated  at  five  per  cent  in  tiie  nonh- 
ern  slave  States,  and  eight  per  cent  in  the  southern  slave  States  over  and  above 
the  me  or  rents  of  dwelling  houses;  and  the  amount  of  oapitai  is  ded«eed  aoeord- 
lAgly  from  the  net  inoonae,  as  stated  in  &tt,  30.  'Die  vahioof  slaves  is  lot  in- 
eluded  with agrtcultaral  capital. 


Kaxu  C. 
Summaiy  ^^tement  of  tbe  amaunt  ^  oAmAL  muuiviti  ialSdOin 

MIHISer  JlAHUVACTlISES,    AOKIOUIirUBB,  OOHUBRO^OAlULB&Ild  KAIL- 

SOAM,  eiolusive  (^  inte^maJ  improvementa  made  by  tiie  Mreral 

Stetes;  beiag  the  iiggr^ate  <ur  th«  smount  stated  in  tbe  forMOiDg 

.   tsblfia;  and  tw  estimate  of  the  vahie  cf  dweUing  liouaea  andkt^ 

foroitare,  pleasure  horaes  and  oartiogea,  books,  picturci,.  ind  other 

whole  ajntinnt  of  private  property.  Also,  the  aqobxoatk  Aiiotmr 
OF  PBivATB  pROPtKTir  IN  XAOB  STA.TI,  and  the  amouitt  to  kach  tkb- 
aoH,  ezclusive  of  slaves — not  regkoning  the  value  of  slaves  with  the 
proper^  of  the  elave  States  nor  reckoning  them  as  persona  aBKOg 
vhom  the  property  is  distributed.  The  Wue  al  dweUing  hones  on 
famu  is  reckoned  m  with  the  i^cultural  cs^al,  bod  Dot  vit& 
homes  and  kt^  furaiture,  Ac 
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Tab&b  D. 

SutktiAiiy  statement  of  the  axncmivt  of  oapitjll  Ibmplotsd  in  the  axvs- 
RAi*  DBPAKTiCKNTS  OF  iKDusTBr  in  the  free  8tate8»  and  hi  the  dare 
.  States,  fitcofding^  to  the  censuB  of  1840,  adding  ten  per  e«nt  bo  &r  as 
.  regards  liiining,  manttfeotores,  (M)mnierce  and  navigation;  andmj 
.  .«BDniatea  of  the  valne  of  noTATK  proferit  invK9rst9  is  aqbdcatl- 
1  inrRB;  swiLunro  houbbs,  d^c,  as  stated  in  ^e  foregoing  tablea 


'ill J  I'H  fiin  III    ii'i'iiB 


I'ree  ^tatea. '  |  6laYe^tatea>    [  Uniteji  States 


m^*M 


Mioia^    uneltiog  ixifitaLs, 

makiDg  iron,  salt^  Slc. 
Aid  id' per  cent, 

I  'I  ia-MAi  dxcept  milliD  g,        I 
lii4,iaj*frw«i»  .   . 
Flouring  and  grist  milni  saw  / 
mills  and  oil  mills,  s 

Jpri[0'|^ei»  gfni, '  *  • 

¥otatafabovff, 


Fbiviga  c<hiime/(!e  and  cota' 
'  missloh  hdofl^s, 
R«iail  dtofts  and  ttade, 
IJnibber  yarda  and  trade, 
Internal '  traffstwrtaiion, 
btttcb^rer/  packers,  6dc* 


] 


AUdlOp^oent, 

Ioebrp*d  eacialft  aad  railroada, 

^iite  cinAlfl  and  railroada, 

d<yaimei«^  and  ntYigation, 

II-.. 

F^«rie«,'  - 

Agricnlime  exduaive  of  sisres, 

T^M  add  tmtmpTOVed  landfr, 
Teams,  ifto.  for  lamberingv 
FhttoitiaV^,  ])leaattre  carria- 
ges and  horses,  books,  &c. 
Dwelling  houses  and  lotB,ex- 
elusive  of  farm  houses, 

^ToUlI  property, 

State  canals  and  railroads, 
Total  private  property, 
Do.    ezcluaive  of  slaves, 


fe4,9gB,845 

2,499,384 

.164,675,190 

:  I^467|519 

44,872.618 

\"4;487,1W1 


$257,994,817 


*  V  '*' 


80,614,805 

148,912,811 

8,081,S48 

10,478,451 


$248,087,€10 
24308,761 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 


(432,896,371 


f7,a81,fiS5 

738,152 

33,229,899 

3,32^,989 

90|985«a52 


$67,757,002 


38,680,562 

101,388,988 
1,766,764 

1,048,499 


i4i*« 


(149,884,813 
14,288,481 
35,000,000 
10,000,000 


#202,173,294 


15,852,438 

80,000,000 
1,800,000 

148,237,000 
600,000,000 


(3,374,185,626 


(80,000,000 
(3,294,185,626 
(3,294,185,626 


577,182 

1,067,914,000 

662,950,000 

40,000,000 

6a0,600( 

60,000,000 
231,505,000 


(2,523,476,476 


f  10,000,000 
13,476,476 
11660,526,476 


(32^5,1370 

3,237,536 

197,905,069 

'  19,790^508 

65p866|470 

9,58^916 


(325,752,819 


119,295,367 

itto,aoi»7go 

9^848v3in 
11,526,92}) 


(890,972,433 

39,097,940 

115,000,000 

90,000,000 


(635,069^666 


16,429,€a0 
2,905,318,000 

120,000,000 
2,400^000 

208,237,000 
831,505,000 


(5,897,662,104 


(90,000,000 
(5,807,662,104 
(4,954,712,104 
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ValuatioD  of  property  in 

Do,  da. 

Da    '■       da. 

Do.  da,  ' 

Indiana,  raluation  of  property, 
Ifiebigaii,       da  da, 

Ifichigan,       do.  do., 

Ohio^    .    .'    da  da,  .. 

Ohio^  imder  new  valuation  in, 
Wiaoonain,  valuation  in 
WlaeonBin,        da, 
Maine,  do,  : 

Masa  and  Maine,  valuation  in~ 
Mass.  and  Maine,        da, 

New  Hampshire,  valuation, 
Rhode  Ifllandf  da, 

Connecticut,  da, 

Yennont,  do., 

Kew  Jersey,  da, 


1798, 
1815, 
1841, 
1847, 
1848, 
1840, 
.:  1845, 
1842, 
1847, 
1846, 
1847,  • 
1841, 
1798, 
1815, 

1798 

#23,175,046 

11,066,358 

48,813,434 

16,723,873 


$102,145»IK)0 
346,633,889 
368,656,988 
465,789,952 
103,709;853 
37,8S3,024 
28,922,097 
132,343^35 
405,000;0OO 
9,325,305 
14>025,63I 
69,245,625 
83,992,469 
143,765,560 

1815 
$34^745,974 
20,907,766 
88,584,971 
32,461,120 
98,612,083 


36,437^90 

The  valuations  stated  b  table  E,  for  the  years  1798  and  1815  were 
made  in  levying  dirept  taze^  under  acts  of  the  national  government;  all 
the  other  valuations  were  made  under  the  State  govemaient&  Property 
is  generally  valued  f^r  purposes  of  taxation,,  under  its  real  value ;  but 
the  valuations  underithe  actDf  Congress  in  1798  an^  1815  must  (as 
it  appears  to  me)  have  been  inade  fuDy  as  high  as  the  reid  cash  value 
of  we  property.  Dr.  Ohickering,  of  Boston,  (the  ablest  statistician  of 
Massachusetts^)  supposes  the  State  valuations  in  that  State,  to  have 
been  very  near  the  real  vahie  of  the  property.  My  calculatioDs  of  the 
value  of  property  in  Massachusetts  m  1840,  founded  on  ihe  national 
oensuSy  as  stated  in  table  C,  age  nearly  ten  per  cent  above  the  state  val- 
uation. From  my  knowledge  of  the  value  of  property  and  the  mode  of 
valueing  it  in  the  States  of  Njew  Tork,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  I  am  aatia- 
fied  that  the  valuation  in  New  Tork,  is  generally  made  at  about  or  nearly 
two  thirds  its  real  value ;  that  the  valuaticm  in  1847  upder  the  new  tax 
law  of  OfaiOris  quite  up  to  the  full  value  of  the  property;  that  the  val- 
uation in  Midiigan  in  1840  was  over  three  fourtns  the  fuU  value  of  the 
property,  as  stated  in  table  C,  and  that  the  valuation  in  Michigan  in 
1845  was  about  half  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

The  aecumulatibnof  wealth  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  smoe 
they  embarittd  in  manufactures  during  the  late  war  in  1813  and  1814, 
is  without  a  parallel^  in  the  history  of  nations ;  except  in  the  case  of  Qreat 
Britain  during  the  high  prices  uom  1800  to  1815,  when  they  monopo- 
liied  the  markets  of  half  the  eivflized  world  The  wealth  of  Qreat 
Britain  was  nearly  doubled  inffteen  years,  (from  1600  to  1815,)  as 
shown  in  tables  D  and^  of  section  8  of  this  chapter;  ,andiihat  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Jlhode  Island  was  nearly  doubled  in  twtniy  years^  (from 
1820  to  1840)  as  shown  in  table  E  of  this  section.    Ill  1798,  the  aver- 


age  wealth  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  New  Yoiic  was  greater, 
and  in  1615  about  the  same  as  the  average  wealth  of  the  inhabitants 
df  Massachusetts;  in  1840  the  average  wealth  of  the  latter  was  about 
My  dollars  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Can  the  intelligent  rea* 
der  mistake  the  causes  of  these  results ;  and  attribute  them,  in  the 
main,  to  any  other  than  manufacturing  industry  ? 

Periiaps  some  m^y  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  fiicts  and  evidences 
collected  by  the  government*  from  whence  all  these  resoHs  are  deduc* 
ed.  In  consequence  of  a  few  errors  which  have  been  detected  in  the 
retvnis  of  the  national  census  of  1840,  some  writers  have  htoied  their 
aneers  and  sarcasms  at  the  whole  work,  as  unworthy  of  credit  I  be- 
lieve I  have  examined  its  details  as  to  population,  products  and  capital, 
and  compared  them  together,  more  minutely  and  htboriously  than  any 
other  man  living;  and  with  tihe  exception  of  a  few  errors,  I  am  satisfied 
that  it'  embraces  the  most  complete  and  accurate  body  of  statistics  that 
was  ever  collected  by  any  nation  on  the  earth.  The  errors  mostly  arose 
from  aggregating  and  transcribing ;  and  some  €i  them  are  omissioas  only. 
The  B^Mie  of  New  York  collected  a  mass  of  statistics  with  her  census 
6i  1825, 1835  and  1845;  and  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut collected  statistics  through  th^  township  officers  in  1845,  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  tiie  products  of  all  their  industry  liie  prece- 
ding year,  with  the  value  of  all  their  live  stock,  and  all  their  capital 
employed  in,  mining,  manufactiures,  and  the  mechanic  art&  All  these 
State  statistics  are  less  complete  than  those  ai  the  national  census,  and 
yet  they  serve  to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  its  detaila  ^  I  have 
BO  doubt  that  the  returns  by  the  census  of  the  live  stock,  and  of  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat  raised  in  1839 
is  afanost  entirely  accurate;  the  returns  of  the  quantity  of  Indian  ccnn 
raised  m  the  western  and  'southern  States,  where  the  most  of  it  is  fed 
out  to  animals  without  ever  being  measured,  is  necessarily  mco'e  or  less 
guess-work  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  who  rendered  the  accounts,  and 
are  therefore  less  certain  than  the  returns  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
wMch  are  usually  measured  with  accuracy.  By  reason  (ji  some  omis- 
sions, we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  the  returns  of  the  products  of 
manufactures  and  the  mechamc  arts,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them 
and  in  commerce,  is  a  little  imder  the  mark ;  but  still  approximating 
veiy  nearly  to  the  trutL 

Table  F. 

The  National  census*  and  the  State  census  of  Cohbbcticut  show  the 

Mowing  result: 

Woiking  in  the  metals  in  1840.  1845. 

Value  produced,  H217,949  $5,998,568 

Cental  empkyyed,  3,872,110  3,788,248 

'  FeraoDB  employed,  3,708  5,463 

In  manuractures  of  wool,  cotton,  silk 
and  Imen. 

Value  jpxoduced,  $5,726,372  $7,381,737 

Gapitaf  employed,  5,512,705  5,818,091 

PenoDB  employed,     .  8,191  d>774 
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Makiiig  csniages  aad  wagona 
Valae  produced, 
Capital  ioFosted, 
PerBOQS  employed^ 


$929,801 

613,411 
1,289 


IN  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


184a 

4,3l4>8ao 
41119 


$33,654535 

2^.337,243 

27,2Q2 

2,560|000 

1,024»699 

X,34& 

10,563,826 

3,318,544 

32,000 


808,^99 

384,660 

1,402 


$1^2%0i»l 

670,981 

1»5M 


,  Working  in  tih«  metaU  in 
Yaltte  prodiioed, 
Capital  employee^ 
Persons  employed. 

In  manu^ctqrea  of  wool,  cotlno,  silk 
and  linen. 
Value  produced, 
Capital  employed,  , 
Person^  employed. 

Making  leather.' 
Value  produced, 
Capital  employed. 
Persona  empbyed, 

Making  boQto,  shoes,  saddkry,  ^c 
Value  produced, 
Capital  employed, 
Persona  employed, 

Making  railroad  and  other  carriages 
.  V .   apd  wagons. 
Value  produced, 
Capital  empkjyed, 
PerBona  employed, 

The  statistics  collected  by  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut in  1845,  show  that  those  SUitcs  were  then  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  than  thev  were  in  1840  under  the 
free  trade  compromise  act  of  1833,  as  exhibited  by  the  National  cen- 
sus. They  show  also,  that  their  pnxlucts  were  gi'eater,  and  the  capital 
and  laborers  employed  much  ^eater;  and  that  the  increase  in  their 
products,  and  in  the  capital  and  laborers  employed,  bear  proportions  to 
each  other  so  nearly  exact,  as  to  amount  to  v^ery  strong  confirmatory- 
evidence  of  the  general  accuracy  of  tlie  returns  of  the  offioeis  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  of  the  National  government 

The  remarks,  at  the  emd  of  section  21  apply  also  to  table  A,  of  sec- 
tion 22,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  apparent  diserepaBcleaizi 
the  avenge  net  value  of  mining  and  manufacturmg.iaiduato-y  as  staled 
in  tabkj'X  may  in  most  cases  be  reconciled  by  referring  .to  ihe  ceaOus,' 
mid  examining  tho  chmueter  of  the  laborers.  For  inBtanoe,  the  «?i^- 
age.pet  income  from  mininor  and  manufacturing  induttiy  in  Rhotiald-t " 
and  is  stilted  at  $400  to  eiich  person  e*aployed;  while  in  Malsachnadits 
it  amounts  to  $489,  and  in  Connecticut  to  $453  to  each  petsoiL  By 
roforenoe  U>  the  census,  it  appears  that  over  half  the  prodaet^of  nian^ 
ufactuirasiind  mining  in  Rhode  Island,  consisted  of  manufiiotttEiii  of 
cottpft,  the  laborem,boing  mostly  women  and  children;  viob ui}hm 


1845. 
$10,;[90,1SS 
6,95{2,70a 
9,466* 


♦27,730,001 

25»906^002 

3^561 

1,900,^5 
2,048. 

15^221,934 

not  retoraed. 

46,525 


1,343,576 

553^484 

1,681 


fiiichuBeit^  the  khamifal^iires  of  cottxm  icmpnaed  ottly  about  cnoe  iotaiib 
part  of  the  whole,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  laborers  b  manirfactarea 
of  vftkA,  leather,  dhoes  and  saddlery,  as  well  as  in  wood  and  the  metaH 
Were  tneit  In  most  ooses^  the  ihoome  to  eaeh  laborer  depends  veiy 
ihuch  on  the  amount  of  capital  empbyod,  and  where  the  capital  ia 
small,  the  income  is  small  also.  The  largest  amount  of  oapHal  employed 
in  mining  and  manufactnres  in  proportion  to  the  population,  is  in  Rhode 
Isknd,  and  there  the  incomes  are  the  largest,  as  shown  in  section  21« 
The  next  laergest  income  and  capital  in  mining  and  manufaotur^Sy  are  in 
Uassachusetts. 

On  comparing  tables  A,  B,  0  and  D,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
lertm  the  small  amount  of  capital  employed  in  mining,  manulactures 
and  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to  liKe  large 
{fmMints  etfipbyediin  agriculture  aod  commence,  and  invested  m  dwell- 
ing bouses  in  cities  and  villages.  He  will  observe  from  tables  A,'  B  and 
C,  that  though  the  value  of  property  to  each  person  is  greater  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  than  it  is  ^n  Massachusetts,  j-et,  by  means  of 
the  fetter  having  the  greater  propofrtlon  of  their  capital  employed  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  the  two  fbrmer  mostly  in  a^ionlturev 
the  average  annual  income  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  exceeds  thai 
of  the  people  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  from  25  to  80  pertent^  as 
AoWnin  section  21.  The  farming  lands  of  New  Jersey  are  ahnosl 
dfcubled  in  value  by  their  proximity  to  the  great  commercial  oities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  their  agricultural  products  are  nearly 
twice  as  valuable  as  they  would  be  in  Ohio;  and  yet  the  average 
iWcome  to  each  person  employed  in  agriculture  in  that  Stat-e  with  $1,403 
capital,  !s  less  than  half  as  much  as  that  of  the  manufacturing  laborers 
wWh  $585  capital  each,  as  exhibited  in  tiible  A. 
'  The  profits  of  capital  employed  in  commerce  has  been  estimated  in 
section  15,  at  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum,  and  I  suppose  the 
profits  of  capittd  employed  in  mining  and  manufactures  to  be  about  tfaa 
same ;  while  the  profits  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture  in  the  free  States^ 
fe  supposed  to  yield  only  four  or  five  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  use 
trr  ttnt  of  the  farm  houses.  Gall  it  five  per  cent,  and  the  average  in* 
eoine  from  labor  employed  in  manuikctures  and  agriculture  respectively 
iti  the'  free  States  wiU  be  as  follows :  vide  table  A. 

Manufactures.  Agriculture. 
A.yerage  income  from  capital  and  labor 

per  annum,                                                     $33^  $140  00 

Imome  from  capital  as  above,                                 52|:  49  40 

■  '  '"■   '  ■ 

Leaving  income  from  labor,                                  $285  $90  60 

•.  Tba  isttth  is^  the  supply  of  agricultural  laborers  is  much  greater  than 
ibe  demaivd,  and  partioularly  in  the  western  States;  and  nothing  but 
the  spirit  of  freedom  among  them>  because  they  can  live  cheap.  Keeps 
ii|^  jibe  price  of  labor.  They  can  live  by  working  half  of  the  time  or  a 
little  more,  and  they  prefer  woridng  half  or  two  thirds  of  flie  time  at 

Kq4  wages,  rather  than  to  submit  to  work  for  low  wages»  in  order  to 
ve  st^y  cynployment    The  nominal  price  of  agricultural  labor  when 


paid  in  mooeyf  in  die  western  States^  is  fraa  twenty  to  forty  per  oeiit 
more  than  the  net  products  of  the  labor  will  seU  finr  in  money.  Hence 
there  is  very  little  demand  for  c^cultural  labor  to  be  paid  for  in  nion^» 
and  the  usual  pay  is  some  kind  of  barter  or  truck  at  high  prices^  as 
a  set  off  against  the  nominally  high  prices  of  labor.  Hence  there  is  a 
TasI  deal  of  idleness  and  runmng  about  among  the  fiEuming  communis ; 
and  they,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  labor  on  an  aveiaget  more  than  about 
eight  months  in  the  year;  while  those  employed  in  manufactures  with 
the  exception  of  femaJes,  labor  from  eleven  to  eleven  and  a  half  months 
during  the  year.  The  farmer  gets  his  house  rent  and  about  nine^ 
or  ninety  one  d<41aiB  for  eight  months  labor  per  year,  finding  himaeli ; 
while  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  laborer  earns  about  two  hun* 
dred  and  eighty  five  dollars  in  about  ^even  montha;  making  the  labor 
of  the  latter  more  than  twice  Mis  profitable  in  proportion  to  the  time 
employed,  as  that  oi  the  former. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  though  some  few  fann- 
ers by  means  <^  great  mdustry  and  frugality,  become  independent,  yet 
agricultural  Nations,  States  and  Communities  are  generally  in  debt^ 
embarrassed  and  poor,  when  compared  with  Nations^  States  and  Com- 
munities eztenffively  employed  in  manufactures.  The  latter  are  gene- 
rally the  creditors  of  the  farmer.  The  fanning  lands  of  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  have  all  been  more  than  doubled  in  value  by  their  proximiiy  to 
the  great  commercial  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  With  these 
and. some  other  like  exceptions,  the  wisalth  of  the  several  States  as  ex- 
hibited in  table  C,  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  and  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  mining,  numufactures  and  commerce,  aa 
shown  in  tables  A  and  B.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  coun- 
tries (^  the  old  world.  Their  wealth  has  accumulated  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  they  have  made  in  mining  and  manufactures^  which  are 
the  oasis  of  commerce.  This  is  exhibited  in  table  D,  of  section  10,  and 
also  in  tables  D,  and  £,  of  section  8. 

The  increase  of  population  in  our  free  States  has  been  so  n^id,  as 
to  increase  the  value  of  real  estate  from  half  of  one  per  cent  to  ten 
per  cent  annually,  amounting  on  the  average  to  over  two  per  cent  com- 
pounded annually  since  the  formation  of  our  National  government;  as 
explained  m  section  forty-two  of  Chapter  XVIII.  In  the  new  States,  and 
io  the  manufacturing  States,  the  increase  has  averaged  nearly  Uiree 
per  cent  per  annum;  and  exceeds  the  amount  of  taxation  about  two 
per  cent  This  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  has  partially  compensa- 
ted the  farmer  for  the  small  profits  arismg  from  the  cultivation  of  his 
la«^(k.  More  than  half  the  increase  in  the  value  of  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  during  the  last  four  centuries,  as  exhibited  in  section  8, 
has  arisen  solely  from  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  productive 
industry,  as  explained  in  section  42  of  Chapter  XVIII.  This  fact  shows 
that  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  can  not  be  accelerated 
by  the  increase  of  its  territory,  and  dispersing  its  population  over  a  wide 
surface. 

The  valuation  of  property  in  several  of  the  States  at  different  peri- 
ods, as  stated  in  table  £,  together  with  the  explanations  heretofore  given 
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fiimish  strong  wnfirmatoiy  evidence  of  the  general  accimcy  of  the 
estimated  valualjons  in  tables  A  aad  C.  Mr.  finrke,  the  ConmuMioiier 
of  the  Patent  Office,  in  hia  r«port  mode  in  January  last,  (1848)  esti- 
mated the  tauible  property  in  all  the  States,  (free  as  well  as  stare 
States,)  at  four  hundred  dollars  for  each  inhabitant,  including  daTe& 
The  Comnuasiuner  has  been  pretty  liberal  in  his  estimate  for  the  new 
States  of  the  west  and  north-west,  and  assigned  us  about  twice  as  muek 

CperLy  in  value,  as  any  reasonable  man  among  us  would  olum.  He 
put  down  the  aggregate  wealth  of  each  of  the  States  of  Indian^ 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  above  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  oi 
Ohio  more  than  twice  as  great  as  thatof  Massachusetts;  and  has  even 
put  down  the  wealth  of  Michigan  as  greater  than  that  of  CcKmecticnt 
The  National  census  of  1S40  shows  Uit  average  value  of  dwelling  hou- 
ses built  the  year  previous,  to  have  been  in  MsMachusetts  about  1 1,790; 
in  Boston  »2,825;  in  Kew  York  city  83,112;  in  Cinrinnati  $2,75S;  to 
New  Orleans  t5,429;  iu  the  State  of  Indiana  but  (290;  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Cky,  Miami  and  Randolph,  Indiana,  but  $102;  and  in  the  comi- 
ties of  Qaltia,  Geauga,  Molmes  and  Jackson,  in  Ofaio^  but  t202  eack 
See  the  next  section. 

The  Commissioner  does  not  seem  to  know  that  it  is  possible  lor  the 
average  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  any  greater  in  an  old  manu- 
factunng  and  commercial  State,  or  even  in  a  commercial  city  than  it  is 
in  a  backwoods  settlement  in  a  new  State,  where  the  people  reside  in 
1<^  houses,  have  small  improvements,  and  ore  struggling  hard  to  pro- 
cure the  absolute  necessaries  of  life.  The  reader  can  judge  of  the 
value  of  such  an  official  report,  and  yet  the  estimates  contwned  in  it 
ore  not  so  extravagant,  and  for  from  ^le  truth,  as  some  of  those  made 
by  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Vtdue  of  fv/riatuTt  made;  andthe  nwnber,  value,  and  average  value  of 
homes  erected  in  each  of  the  Slater. 

Sec.  23.  Summary  statement  (^  the  vautk  of  fubjutork  madk,  asd 

THI  SnUBKR  or  BUCK  AMD  BTOItl,  AHO  0¥  WOOD  HODSXS  IRBOTEoni 

1840,  and  the  aoorboatb  and  aveiuob  valus  or  tbi  sau,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  the  census ;  with  the  amounts  add«l  fiar 
omisuons  in  the  valuation,  and  deducted  from  the  valuation  fin-  op- 
parent  errors,  in  adding  one  or  two  cyphers  too  many  to  the  valua- 
tions in  certain  counties: 


I6t 


OJr  THB  PBOPBRTY  AND  F8OIHT0TITB 


• 

Furniture. 

Houses  b'lt 
£  4  Wood. 

Aggregate 
Value. 

Av'ge 
Value. 

— Dedoct'd 
A  Added. 

B.Du  N.  T.  ejuMpte'y, 

9301,175 

102 

686 

$1,221,772 

♦1,239 

New  Jersey, 

176,566 

205 

861 

1,092,052 

1,024 

Philadelphia  city  dc^co., 

547,900 

927 

138 

3,009,633 

2,825 

£.  Dist.  Pa.  except  c*y, 

199,526 

601 

603 

817,807 

679 

W.  Dist.  PeDOsylTaiiia, 

403.741 

463 

1,665 

1,512,090 

710 

City  of  CiDcinuti, 

459,000 

260 

74 

1,196,000 

2,755 

Ohio,  except  Cin., 
Gallia,      6eauga,       ) 

302,146 

710 

2,690 

1,980»823 

588 

*600,000- 

Holmes,  ^  Jackson  > 

2,300 

15 

267 

57,206 

202 

counties,  Ohio.          ) 

Indiana, 

911,48) 

346 

4,270 

1,341,312 

290 

100,OOQiL 

Clay,  Miami  d&  Ran- } 
dolph  counties,  la.,    ) 

800 

6 

401 

41,404 

103 

1,000a 

Illinois, 

84,410 

334 

4,134 

1,725,255 

417 

340,000- 

Boone,  Jasper,  Marion  ) 

and  Alexander  conn-  > 

258 

23,476 

91 

• 

ties,  Illinois,              ) 

Michigan, 

23,494 

39 

1,280 

571,005 

435 

Wisconsin, 

6,945 

7 

509 

212,085 

411 

Iowa, 

4,600 

.14 

483 

135,987 

272 

Delaware, 

16,300 

47 

104 

147,350 

961 

1,500a 

City  of  Baltimore, 

268,200 

213 

1 

548,400 

2,563 

Maryland,  except  Bait., 

37,160    176 

591 

533,370 

699 

3,0004 

Virginia,  east  dist., 

195,455 

221 

1,977 

984,227 

449 

Buckingham,  Isle  of    ) 

Wight,  Middlesex  and  > 
StBtTord  counties,        ) 

2 

500 

44,857 

88 

W.  DisL  Virginia, 

93,936 

181 

627 

383,166 

474 

Jackson,  Morgan  and  > 
Scott  counties,           5 

5 

267 

19,477 

71 

North  Carolina, 

35,002 

38 

1,622 

511,004 

274 

100,800a 

Tennessee, 

79,600 

193 

1,098 

553,551 

429 

126,149 

Kentucky, 

273,350 

485 

1,757 

1,045,172 

421 

6,000a 

Clark,  Grant,  Graves  ) 

and  Greenup  counties,  > 

8 

443 

36.511 

81 

Kentucky,     %.            S 

Missouri,  except  St.    / 
Louis,                      5 

208 

2,072 

854,593 

376 

175,000a 

City  of  St  Louis, 

210 

130 

761,980 

2,240 

City  of  Charleston,     ) 
Somtlk  Carolina,       5 

10,000 

94 

53 

1,059,200 

7,205 

S.  Carolina,  except  cily, 

18,155 

17 

1,541 

468,376 

300 

Georgia, 

49,780 

38 

2,591 

937,116 

356 

244.000a 

Alabama, 

41,671 

67 

472 

489,871 

892 

250,000- 

Mmbmbi^IM  , 

28,610 

144 

2,247 

1,175,513 

491 

New  Orieaps. 

201 

210 

2,231,300 

5,429 

Louisiana,  except N.  0., 

47 

409 

505,644 

909 

Arkansas, 

20,293 

21 

1,083 

360.474 

326 

•780,000- 

Florida, 

9 

306 

827,913 

1,040 

Dist*  of  Columbia, 

125,672 

60 

33 

168,910 

1,616 

*Tlie  returns,  as  far  as  published,  for  Licking  county,  Ohio,  gire  seren  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  thousand  and  eighty-fiye  doUan  as  the  cost  of  constructing 
nineteen  brick  and  stone,  and  156  wood  houses;  being  an  arenge  of  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  each.  In  some  of  the  footiuffs  or 
in  copying  there  must  have  been  a  cypher  or  figure  too  many  put  down,  muiag 
the  aggregate  ten  times  as  much  as  it  should  be.  In  some  cases  I  think  dollars 
and  cents  have  all  been  added  as  dollan,  thus  swelling  the  amount  an  hundred 
Y<^  The  exercise  <]>(  an  ordinary  degree  of  eaie  and  common  sense  in  the  de- 
partment at  Wa^ington,  might  have  detected  three-fourths  of  thcne  errors,  and 
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The  foregCMng  table  senres  to  ooafimi  the  ceneral  accuracy  of  all 
the  tables  in  section  22,  and  particularly  the  ccxunm  in  table  0,  in  re* 
Lition  to  the  value  of  dwelling  houses  in  the  cities  and  villages,  and 
fumiture  in  the  several  States.  It  shows  how  wealth  acoumuktea  in 
the  cities^  which  are  the  centres  of  manufactures  and  commerce;  and 
enables  the  business  men  to  Uve  in  fine  and  expensive  houses,  when 
compared  with  the  cheap  and  plain  dwellings  that  shelter  the  fanning 
population.  Gallia,  G^uga»  Holmes  and  Jackson,  are  among  the  old- 
est settled  counties  in  the  State  of  Ohio;  but  they  are  all  a^cuHural 
oouBties^  without  any  large  towns  or  villages;  and  the  average  valve 
of  the  dwelling  houses  erected  in  them  in  1840,  was  but  $202  each; 
while  the  average  value  of  the  dwellings  erected  in  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  city  of  Cincinnati  amounted  to  $2,755  each.  Com- 
pare the  values  of  the  dwelling  houses  erected  in  the  agricultaral 
State  of  Yermont,  costing  on  an  average  but  $688  each,  with  those 
erected  in  the  manufacturing  State  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  costing  on  an  average  $1,456  each ;  and  the  reader  wiU 
readily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  income  of  the  people  of  the 
latter  State,  must  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  former.  Lode  si 
the  aggregate  value  built  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  fumiture 
made,  and  the  contrast  is  equtdly  striking.  The  population  of  Ver- 
mont was  nearly  half  as  great  in  1840,  as  Massachusetts,  excepting 
BoBtoDy  and  yet  the  value  of  houses  erected  in  the  latter  is  about  five 
times  as  great  as  in  the  former,  and  the  value  of  furniture  made  is  over 
nine  times  as  great  This  indicates  to  my  mind,  that- the  average  in- 
come of  the  people  of  Massachusetts^  exclusive  of  Boston,  is  about 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  people  of  Vermont)  (as  stated  in  section 
21) ;  which  enables  them  to  hve  in  houses  twice  as  expensive,  and  to 
spend  twice  as  much,  and  yet  to  lay  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  tynce  as 
much,  and  accumulate  wealth  twice  as  fast  What  cause  can  be  as- 
signed for  this  great  difference,  but  the  one  I  have  suggested,  that  one 
is  an  agricultural,  and  the  other  a  manufacturing  State  ?  The  people 
of  both  are  equally  well  educated,  and  equally  intelligent 

If  we  compare  the  condition  of  Great  Britmn  and  the  value  of  dwel- 
ling houses  in  the  Kingdom  at  different  periods,  the  result  will  be  stiU 
more  striking.  The  rental  of  the  dwelling  houses  and  all  other  build- 
ings in  England  and  Wales,  according  to  the  assessment  of  the  in« 
come  tax  in  1688,  amounted  to  only  £1,500,000,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Davenant's  estimate  to  £2,000,000  per  annum.  In  1815,  the  rental  of 
the  dwelling  houses  alone  in  Great  Britain  amoimted  to  £15,035,000, 
and  m  1843,  to  £38,888,880;  as  shown  in  table  A,  of  section  1,  and 
tables  B,  and  D,  of  section  4.    In  1688,  Great  Britain  was  an  agricul- 

they  should  have  sent  the  returns  back  to  the  Marshals  for  correction.  In  this 
ease  I  have  deducted  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars  from -the  aggre* 
gate  in  Licking  county,  and  have  added  for  other  counties,  where  the  valuations 
were  not  carried  out,  J(26,000.  In  Pulaski  county,  Arkansas,  the  returns  show 
the  building  of  14  brick  and  stone,  and  24  wood  houses,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
•igbt  hondred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  dollars.  I  suppose  the  er«> 
ror  occurred  b^  putting  down  a  cypher  too  much,  and  quite  Kkely  two  cyphers 
too  mnch«  calhng  dollars  and  cents  ail  dollars.  I  have  theiefore  subtracted  seven' 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 
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tural  country ;  her  mining  and  manufactures  not  being  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  her  population  than  those  of  Vermont  were  in  1840. 
This  is  shown  in  sections  1,  2  and  20,  and  the  reader  can  compare 
ihem  for  himself  The  British  did  not  become  vezy  distinguished  as  a 
mining^and  manu&cturing  people,  and  superior  to  the  other  Bations  of 
Europe,  until  about  the  year  1790 ;  and  their  manufactures  were  smaU 
in  amount  even  in  1815»  compared  with  what  they  were  in  1843. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  royal  palaces  and  a  small  number  of  fine 
oasdes  of  the  nooility,  the  dwellings  of  the  British  people  in  1688* 
must  hare  been  plain,  humble  and  comparatively  cheap;  otherwise  the 
rental  would  have  been  estimated  higher  than  it  was^  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 1.  Thouffh  by  reason  of  high  prices,  the  incomes  of  the  people 
were  as  great  m  1815  as  they  haye  ever  been  since;  yet  the  taxes  and 
expenses  of  the  goyemment  were  enormously  great,  and  the  amount 
of  wealth  then  accumulated  was  much  smaller  than  it  was  in  1843,  as 
illustrated  in  tables  B,  and  D,  of  section  4.  At  the  latter  period,  the 
lordly  palaces  had  greatiy  multiplied  among  the  manufiictunng,  mining 
and  oonmiercial  classes ;  many  of  which  rivalled  in  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence, the  royal  casUes  and  palaces,  and  exceeded  those  of  the  nobili- 
ty of  the  previous  century.  The  value  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people 
ik  a  nation,  constitute  a  pretty  accurate  index  of  the  amount  of  th^ 
wealtL  What  has  caused  the  immense  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  England  in  1688,  and  manufiacturing 
England  in  1843?  Let  the  reader  inquire  for  himself  and  form  his 
own  opinion. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OK  SAVINGS  BANKa 

Sbc.  1.  Savings  Banks  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand. 


In  England, 
"No,  of  depositors, 
Am't  of  deposites, 
Av.  to  each  person 

In  Wales. 
Na  of  depositors, 
Am't  of  deposites, 
Av.  to  each  person 

In  Scotljuid. 
Na  of  depodtors, 
Am't  of  depoffltes, 

In  Ireland. 
Na  of  depositors, 
Am't  of  deposites, 

Total    number 

€i  depositors, 

Total  deposites, 


In  1834. 

.    434,845 

£13,682,102 

£31 :2s. 

14,183 

£336,976 

£30:18. 

not  returned. 

63,179 
£1,460,766 


499,207 
£15,369,844 


1839. 

610,027 
£18,033,992 


15,406 
£456,721 


34,323 
£393,460 

74,333 
£2,158,666 


784,089 
£21,042,838 


1842. 

707,490 
£20,334,359 


15,838 
£458,243 


63,603 
£606,336 

79,563 
£2,297,680 


856,484 
£23,693,618 


1845. 

846,445 
£24,238,748 


18,231 
£531,902 


81,170 
£1,185,546 

95,348 

£2,868,260 


1,041,194 
£28,614,455 
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The  English  and  Irish  banks,  other  than  the  savings  banks,  do  not 
pay  mterest  on  deposites,  but  all  the  Scotch  banks  do  pay  interest  on 
them,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  laboring  population  of  Scotland, 
deposite  their  savings  in  banks  other  than  savings  banks ;  which  ae* 
counts  for  the  fact  of  the  deposites  in  the  savings  banks  being  so  much 
less  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  is  in  England. 

By  tne  act  9  Geo,  4,  en.  92,  the  interest  payable  on  the  deposites  is 
not  to  exceed  £3  18s.  5^d.  per  cent  per  annum;  and  when  the  depo- 
site of  any  one  person  amounts  to  £200,  it  ceases  to  draw  interest 

Savings  Banks  in  France. 

0 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Savinos  Banks  in  France,  the 
AMOUNT  OF  DEPOSITES,  and  MTTMBER  OF  DEPOSITOB8  at  diflfereut  peri- 
ods; as  reported  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  See  Hunt's  Mag* 
aone  for  Nov.  1841,  p.  483. 

1834.  1839. 

IT'umber  of  savings  banks  and  branches,                   70  404 

Number  of  "depositors,                                        81,714  310,843 

Amount  of  deposites  in  francs,                    37,015,492  171,057,904 

Average  deposite  for  each  person,                           453  550 

Deposites  equal  in  sterling  money  to           £1,450,000  £6,681,000 

Such  was  the  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  banks  and  de- 
positors, and  the  amoimt  of  deposites ;  although  such  institutions  had 
been  in  use  in  France  a  period  of  sixteen  years  previous  to  1834. 

Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts, 

Sec.  3.  1838. 

Number  of  savmgs  banks  and 
branches. 

Number  of  depositors^ 

AnK)unt  of  deposites,  $869,392 

Average  deposite  for  each  per- 
son, 243 

Amount  of  dividends  for  the 

year,  35,772         282,231     5j  per  cent 

Average  annual  expenses  for  five  years  stated  to  be  $29,306,  and 

the  dividends  5^  per  cent 

Savings  Banks  in  New  York, 

Sec.  4.  Statement  of  the  number  of  Savings  Banks,  amount  of  depos- 
ites, and  NTJUBSR  OF  DEPOsrroBs  in  the  State  of  New  York,  except 
one  in  Poughkeepeie,  one  in  Rochester,  and  one  in  Canandaigua 

Dec  31st,  1839.     Dec.  31st,  1844. 
Number  of  savings  banks,  4  of  them 

in  the  city  of  New  York,  8  9 

Number  of  depositors,  about  39,000 

Amount  of  deposites,  $4,641,284       $8,030,375 

Amount  of  dividends  for  the  year,  about  227,000 

The  Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts  in  1843,  were  located  in  thirty 


1843. 

Oct  1846. 

42,587 
$6,900,451 

38 

62,893 

$10,680,933 

162 

170 
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citiee^  towns  and  villages,  embracing  a  population  in  1840,  of  284,086 ; 
the  diepositorB  comprising  nearly  one  sixth  part  of  the  entire  popnktioa 
of  those  places;  while  four  of  the  Savings  Banks  in  New  York  were 
located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  others  reported  were  all  in 
commercial  cities. 

The  system-  of  Savings  Banks  was  first  established  in  England  in 
1817,  and  in  France  very  soon  afberwarda  The  moneys  deposited  in 
them,  are  generally  deposited  in  small  sums,  and  almost  exduaiTely  by 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  laborers.  They  are  either  rested  m 
government  stocks  of  some  kind,  or  loaned  out  to  be  employed  in  man* 
ufactures  or  commerce.  Many  of  the  manufacturing  laborers  in  the 
United  States,  have  also  saved  enough  from  their  earnings  to  buy  lots 
and  build  very  comfortable  houses  for  their  &milies,  and  to  fiimiah  their 
houses  better,  and  to  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  life,  than  were  en- 
joyed by  the  nobility  of  England  three  centuries  since.  They  have 
also  loaned  considerable  sums  of  money  to  their  employers,  and  to  other 
manufacturers  and  commercial  men;  many  of  them  own  a  portion  of 
the  stock  of  the  establishments  in  which  they  labor.  These  banks  have 
been  very  recently  established  in  Massachusetts;  and  we  may  safely 
estimate  the  deposites  in  them,  and  the  stocks  held  by  manufactuiing 
laborers,  together  with  the  loans  made  by  them  to  individuals  in  1845 
in  that  State,  at  $20,000,000 ;  equal  to  about  one  fifth  part  of  all  the  cap- 
ital in  the  State  in  1840,  invested  in  mining,  manufactures,  the  me- 
chanic arts,  the  fisheries  and  commerce  (with  the  exception  of  railroads 
and  canals,)  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as  was  invested  in  all  those 
departments  of  industry  in  the  State  oi  Vermont  See  tables  A  and 
B,  of  section  22. 

The  amount  deposited  in  Savings  Banks  by  the  laborers  of  Great 
Britain  in  1845,  amounted  to  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  personal 
property  in  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1600,  as  shown  in  section  1,  p.  98. 
It  amounted  also  to  nearly  one  sixth  part  as  much  as  all  the  captal 
employed  in  Great  Britain,  in  mining,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts 
in  1841,  as  estimated  in  section  7 ;  and  to  about  half  as  much  as  was 
employed  m  the  United  States  in  1840  in  the  same  employments,  (ex- 
cept nailling,)  as  shown  in  section  19.  I  wish  the  reader  to  realixe  this 
great  fEU^t;  that  the  manufacturing  laborers  of  Great  Britain,  in  addi- 
tion to  furnishing  their  houses  comfortably,  buying  great  numbers  of 
cottages  for  themselves,  and  loaning  moneys  to  business  men,  have  actu- 
ally deposited  in  Savings  Banks  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  capital 
inTestea  in  the  United  States  in  the  mechanic  arts,  mining  and  manu- 
fiEUStures  of  all  kinds,  except  making  flour,  oil  and  lumber. 

We  have  heard  the  cry  repeated  year  after  year  in  this  country,  that 
mianufactxmng  tends  to  make  the  rich,  richer,  and  the  poor,  poorer. 
These  facts  should  put  to  the  blush  all  the  demagogues  wno  raise  auch 
a  false  cry,  for  mere  partizan  and  selfish  purposea  The  truth  is,  agri- 
cultural laborers  who  have  families  and  work  for  hire,  seldom  save  any 
tlung  beyond  the  support  of  their  familiea  They  are  poor  m  all  coun- 
tries, and  have  been  so  in  all  ages;  but  they  are  much  better  ofif  now 
in  Great  Britain,  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  aga    They  are 
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at  this  daj  better  off  ia  Grreat  Britain,  than  they  are  in  any  of  the  agri- 
cultural countries  of  Europe.  Their  earnings  are.  much  greater  than 
the  earnings  of  the  same  classes  in  any  country  of  either  the  new,  or 
the  old  world,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
shown  in  sections  40  and  4.1,  of  Chapter  XVIII.  Mining,  and  manu- 
factures tend  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  labor;  to  increase  the 
demand  for  labor;  to  increase  the  wages  of  labor;  to  stimulate  and  in- 
crease the  industry  of  a  country;  to  increase  the  population;  to  increase 
the  demand  for  food,  and  products  of  all  kinds^  and  the  ability  to  pay  for 
and  enjoy  them ;  and  to  increase  the  wealth,  and  the  value  of  real  es- 
tate, and  property  of  almost  every  description.  It  is  true  that  they 
make  the  capitalist  richer ;  but  they  improve  the  condition  of  the  laborer 
also,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than  they  do  that  of  the  capitalist  They 
make  no  man  and  no  classes  of  men  poorer.  It  is  true  that  the  income 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal  employed,  than  that  of  the  farmer;  but  the  mcome  of  the  latter  is 
much  greater  in  manufacturing  States  and  countries,  than  it  is  in  those 
countries  which  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture.  See 
Chapter  III,  p.  64  to  62. 


CHAPTER  XXL 
On  free  tbade;  its  principles,  assumptions  and  tendencies;  and 

THE  causes  which  LED  TO  ITS  ADOPTION.      AlSO,  ON  THE  NECESSITY 
OF  REGULATING  COMMERCE,  AND  ORGANIZING  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Fevdcd  privileges  and  monopolies  in  the  mechanic  arts, 
m>anvfaciures  and  commerce  in  Europe, 

Section  1.  Of  all  the  principles  which  have  crept  into  our  govem- 
ment>  none  have  been  so  paralyzing  to  the  industry,  and  destructive  to 
the  interests  of  the  coimtry,  as  those  of  free  trade  with  foreign  noHons; 
whereby  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries,  and  the  products  of  for- 
eign industry  have  been  encouraged  at  low  duties ;  American  laborers 
deprived  in  a  great  measure  of  ^e  markets  of  their  own  country,  and 
the  country  drained  of  specie,  involved  in  debt,  and  kept  in  a  depend- 
ent conditioa  Up  to  within  about  half  a  century  since,  the  govern- 
ment of  every  country  of  Europe  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  special 
laws  and  ordinances,  and  granting  to  particular  individuals  and  associ- 
ations of  persons  special  charters,  allowing  them  exclusive  privileges  to 
make  and  vend  particular  articles,  to  do  certain  things,  or  to  monopolize 
certain  markets.  The  monopolies  granted  by  these  special  acts  and 
charters^  were  almost  infinitely  various  in  their  character;  comprising 
almost  every  kind  of  manufactures,  commerce  and  banking,  even  to  the 
learned  professions,  and  the  dissemination  of  learning  and  intelligence. 
In  this  mode,  not  only  all  the  offices  of  government*  and  the  learned 
profSessions,  but  the  banking,  commerce  and  manufactures  of  each  country 
were  monopolized  by  the  fiuniHes  of  the  nobility,  and  their  friends  and 
dependents,  and  by  wealthy  capitalists,  who  could  make  an  interest  with 
the  government    The  business  of  manufacturing  of  many  kind%  being 
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thus  monopolized  by  a  few  privileged  persons,  was  associated  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  with,  the  personal  and  feudal  privileges  and  powen  of 
the  aristocracy ;  and  became  odious  to  the  great  mass  of  the  laboring 
classes. 

Domestic  as  well  as  foreign  commerce  was  subject  to  numerous  dutieSp 
taxes,  monopolies,  restraints  and  reg^uiations,  made  by  the  feudal  arisr 
tocracy  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit ;  which  were  extremely  oppressive 
to  the  laboring  classes,  and  became  even  more  odious  to  them,  than  the 
manufacturing  monopolies. 

The  system  of  monopoly  extended  to  aU  the  countries  of  Ame- 
rica,  which  were  held  in  colonial  bondage. 

Sec.  2.  This  principle  of  monopoly  was  extended  to  America,  and  un- 
der it,  almost  the  whole  western  continent  was  parcelled  out  into  lordly 
domains  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to  the  nobility  and  their  par- 
ticular favorites;  and  the  colonists  were  prohibited  all  conomercial  inter- 
course except  with  the  mother  country ;  and  in  many  cases  were  prohibit- 
ed from  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  the  privilege  of  mantafiu;tur- 
ing  for  them  reserved  for  the  mother  country.  The  object  of  the  sys- 
tem was  to  enable  the  mother  country  to  monopolize  the  more  profita- 
ble employments  pf  commerce  and  manufactures ;  to  supply  the  colonistB 
with  manufactures  at  high  prices ;  to  confine  them  to  the  hard  drudg- 
ery of  agriculture,  to  producing  raw  materials  at  low  prices;  and  to 
keep  them  in  debt,  poor,  and  dependent  It  was  these  restrictions  upon 
production  and  upon  their  industry,  which  excited  the  public  mind,  and 
had  ten  times  more  effect  than  the  little  tax  on  tea,  in  bringing  about 
the  glorious  American  revolutioa 

Dr,  Smithes  Inqmry  into  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  WeaUk 
of  Nations.     Its  character  and  effects. 

Sec.  3.  In  1776  the  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  by  Adam  Smith,  L.  L.  D.,  of  Scotland,  was  first  published. 
In  this  work  the  author  examined  critically  and  philosophically  into  the 
theory,  practice  and  effect  of  all  this  system  of  monopcuy ;  and  showed 
most  clearly  the  inexpediency  and  injustice  of  the  system  of  moni^lj, 
so  far  as  production  and  domestic  commerce  is  concerned  But  so  fiur 
as  regards  foreign  commerce,  he  was  not  equally  philosophical,  equally 
dear,  or  equally  successful  Manufactures  and  conunerce  were  then  in 
a  comparatively  infant  state,  and  the  materials  were  few,  compazed  with. 
what  we  now  have,  to  enable  one  to  deduce,  according  to  the  inductive 
system  of  philosophy,  the  true  theory  of  political  economy  and  public 
policy.  This  work  is  filled  with  important  truths,  gross  ernxrs  and  &lae 
assumptions,  so  curiously  interwoven  with  acute  reasoning,  and  subtle 
sophistry,  as  to  have  given  direction  to  the  opinions  of  nearly  all  the 
school  men  and  merely  theoretical  political  economists,  from  that  day  to 
the  present  With  the  single  exception  of  John  Calvin's  Instititte^ 
perhaps  it  has  had  more  enect  upon  the  public  mind,  than  any  woric 
that  has  been  written  since  the  Kpran  was  penned  by  Mahomet ;  though 
practical  statesmen  have  generaDy  repudiated  many  of  its  doctrines. 
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Free  production^  but  not  free  trade,  the  true  nde. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  matter  of  expediency  and 
good  public  policy,  as  well  as  of  justice,  to  allow  inventors  and  autboTB 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  own  works  and  inventions  for  a  limited 
period.  With  these  exceptions,  the  true  rule  is,  free  production,  box 
NOT  FREE  TRADE.  The  cases  are  very  few  however,  where  domestic  com- 
merce should  be  restricted  or  regulated  by  law ;  but  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  should  in  all  cases  be  regulated  in  view  of  the  condi- 
tion, circumstances,  and  natural  as  well  as  acquired  resources  of  a  nation. 
The  foreign  producer  and  laborer  who  do  nothing  to  support  our  gov- 
ernment, and  often  take  the  specie  out  of  the  country  for  their  products^ 
should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into  competition  on  equal  terms  with 
our  own  laborers  and  manufacturers,  whose  surplus  income  go  to  swell 
the  capital,  and  support  the  government  of  our  country.  Adaptation  to 
condition  and  circumstances,  may  he  said  to  he  the  great  law  and  corner 
stone  of  political  as  well  as  of  private  economy;  the  golden  nde  of 
government  and  jurisprudence  as  weU  as  of  morals. 

Definition  of  the  word  fact.     The  rules  of  PoLmoAL  Econ- 
omy should  he  deduced  from  fa^cits. 

Sec.  5.*  Dr.  Smith's  treatise  is  a  very  learned  and  philoiophical  woili^ 
founded  on  &ct8  which  he  had  been  years  jn  collecting;  and  his  theo- 
ries are  mostly  deduced  from  his  facts.  But  he  wrote  when  commerce 
and  manufactures  were  in  their  infancy,  and  before  governments  com- 
menced collecting  accurate  statistics  of  the  population,  productive  indus- 
try, wealth  and  resources  of  their  respective  countries;  and  he  was 
unforttmately  mistaken  in  many  of  his  £»^  A  mistake  in  relation  to 
facts,  and  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining  them  with  accuracy,  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  man's  orrora.  Mr.  Webster  defines  fiEU^t  to  be^ 
first,  any  thing  done,  qr  that  comes  to  pass;  an  act;  a  deed;  an  effect 
produced  or  achieved;  an  event;  second,  reality,  truth. 

Facts  comprise  not  only  all  the  acts  of  man,  and  the  result  of  all  his 
acts,  but  also  all  the  motions,  changes,  developments,  events  and  effects 
produced  by  causes  either  physical  or  spiritual  in  iiie  whole  universe. 
Facts  are  therefore  the  connecting  links  between  cause  and  effect;  and 
comprise  all  the  effects  which  have  ever  been  produced  in  the  spiritual 
as  well  as  the  natural,  political  and  social  world.  They  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes:  first,  simple  or  single;  second,  complex  or  compound; 
third,  general  facts  or  aggregates  of  details;  and  fourth, philosophical 
facts,  or  the  ordinary  current  of  events  produced  by  natural  causea 
As  all  the  operations  of  nature  are  produced  by  combinations  of  causey 
no  fact  can  properly  be  called  single,  except  the  acts  of  man  which  re- 
sult &om  a  single  operation  of  the  mind,  or  one  volitioa 

Complex  or  compound  flEU^ts,  comprise  effects  produced  by  numerous 
persons,  all  acting  in  concert  during  a  considerable  space  of  time.  This 
would  include  any  one  evolution  of  a  single  corps  (A  an  army  acting  in 
concert,  imder  then:  commanding  officer,  though  the  acts  of  each  indi- 
Tidnal  would  be  in  some  measure  distinct;  and  the  victory  or  resuH 
of  an  engagement,  however  various  its  character,  complex  its  part^  and 
numerous  the  causes  producing  it»  Would  comprise  but  one  complex  laoi 
10 
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General  facts  comprise  aggregates  of  details.  The  population,  pro- 
ducts, property  and  capital,  exports  and  imports,  coin,  schools  and  schol- 
ars, income  and  expenditures  of  the  government  and  people  of  every 
country,  &c  &c.  are  general, facts;  because  tliey  comprise  numerous 
details,  and  can  be  ascertained  only  by  carefully  collecting,  and  aggre- 
gating those  details. 

Philosophical  facts  not  only  comprise  the  ordinary  current  of  natural 
events  produced  exclusively  by  natural  causes ;  but  also  the  current  of 
human  events,  produced  conjointly  by  physical  causes,  and  the  free  and 
voluntary  agency  of  man,  acting  eitlier  in  concert,  or  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  In  this  view  of  it,  M.  Guizot  made  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  Europe,  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the  subject  of  history.  The 
natural  tendency  of  any  particular  employment,  pursuit,  course  of  ac- 
tion or  polic\%  to  produce  a  certain  result,  and  to  contribute  to  increase 
the  comforts,  wealth,  and  well-being  of  man,  or  the  contrary,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  philosophical  fact ;  which  must  be  ascertained  by  observ- 
ing, great  numbers  of  simple  facts,  aggregating  them  together,  and 
thereby  jleducing  causes  from  effects.  \Vhcn  general  and  philosoph- 
ical facts  are  understood  with  perfect  accuracy,  there  is  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  deducing  from  them  the  uniform  laws  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced. Hence  the  importance  of  statistics,  of  facts,  gener^  facts,  and 
philosophical  facts,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  the  true  rules  of  po- 
litical economy. 

Cettises  of  man]/  of  ike  errors  into  which  Dr.  Smith  fell 

Sec.  6.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  I  have  remarked,  was  mistaken  in  many 
of  his  facts ;  that  is,  in  many  of  the  general  and  philosophical  facts  on 
which  his  reasoning  is  founded ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  if  he  could 
have  had  the  light  which  modern  statistics  throw  upon  this  question,  if 
he  ever  would  have  deduced  from  tliem  the  maxims  and  principles  of 
free  trade.  He  was  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  great  learning,  great  pow- 
ers of  reasoning,  and  great  originality  of  mind;  but  a  mere  scholastic 
philosopher,  a  professor,  a  theoretical,  not  a  practical  man.  He  was  led 
into  muny  errors  by  theorizing,  witJiOut  sufficient  knowledge  of  practi- 
cal hiisiness  to  verify  the  conclusions  deduced  from  his  theories^  and  to 
correct  them^  Like  Mr.  Walker,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasun 
ry,  he  deduced  many  of  his  philosophical  facts  from  his  theories;  m- 
steadof  deducing  his  theories  from  the  facts  shown  by  the  business  cuid 
records  of  the  country.  He  assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact^  that  capital 
and  labor  employed  in  agriculture  were  more  productive  than  when  em- 
{)loyed  in  mining,  manufactures  or  any  other  pursuit  Many  of  his  er- 
rors arose  from  reasoning  on  this  false  assumption. 

The  odious  monopilies  existing  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
in  all  matters  of  production,  and  trade  also,  made  strong  impressions  on 
him  of  the  evils  resulting  from  them ;  and  the  only  remedy  which  was 
suggested  to  his  mind,  was  entire  freedom  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  produc- 
tion. It  is  not  strange  that  at  that  day,  his  mind  was  led  into  such  a 
train  of  reasoning.  All  the  facts  collected  by  him  are  consistent  with 
the  maxim  of  free  production  ;  but  they  are  not  fill  consistent,  nor  is 
his  reasoning  all  consistent  with  the  doctrines  and  maxims  of  free  trade. 
These  inconsistencies  have  been  criticiilly  sought  out  by  his  disciples 
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and  followers,  Ricardo,  McOullocli  and  others  in  Great  Britain,  and  by 
Dr.  Wayland,  Condy  Raguet,  Professor  Vethake,  et  id  omne  genm  in 
this  country,  and  partially  so  by  Mr.  8ay ;  and  they  have  carefully 
excluded  from  their  works  all  these  inconsistencies,  and  made  them 
conform  strictly  to  all  the  abstract  rules  and  assumptions  of  free  trade. 
By  overlooking  and  leaWng  out  all  the  most  important  facts  of  history, 
and  the  soundest  arguments  as  well  as  the  most  reliable  facts  coUected 
by  Dr.  Smith,  and  copying  all  his  errors  of  fact  and  sophistry  in  argu- 
ment, they  have  constructed  one  of  the  most  harmonious  and  plausible 
systems  of  sophistry  and  error  ever  presented'to  the  reading  world. 

Defimtioii  and  uses  of  capital. 

Sec.  7.  As  the  question .  embraces  the  subject  of  capital,  we  must 
enquire  what  is  capital  ?  Dr.  Smith  says  the  general  stock  of  a  coim- 
try  is  divided  into  three  portions: 

1st  That  portion  whicn  is  reserved  for  consumption  and  affords  no 
revenue  to  the  coimtry ;  consisting  of  food,  clothes,  nousehold  furniture, 
dwelling  houses,  horses  and  carriages  used  for  pleasure,  pictures,  and 
all  such  things  as  contribute  directly  to  hiun^  comfort  or  pleasure; 
and  do  not  aid  in  producing  or  adding  to  the  value  of  material  objects 
which  are  desired  by  man. 

2d  That  portion  generally  denominated  fixed  capital;  consisting  of 
material  agents,  instruments  and  powers  which  aid  man  in  producmg 
or  adding  to  the  value  of  such  materitd  objects  as  are  desirea  by  man- 
kind.  Fixed  capital  includes,  first,  lands,  and  all  the  stock,  im- 
provements and  instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all  the  tools,  machinery 
and  buildings  used  in  mining,  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce, navigation  and  transportation,  the  fisheries,  and  the  forest  2d. 
It  includes  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  community.  A  use- 
ful education  costs  a  real  expense,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  fixed  cap* 
ital  of  individuals,  and  also  that  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong. 

3d.  That  portion  usually  denominated  circulating  capital;  which 
comprises  materials  to  be  manufactured,  the  products  of  agriculture,^ 
mining  and  manufactures,  the  forest  and  fisheries,  and  the  money  or 
coin  of  the  country. 

For  my  part  I  see  no  use  of  making  any  more  than  two  divisions  of 
property ;  first,  capital,  and  secondly,  products.  What  Dr.  Smith 
and  his  disciples  call  circulating  capital,  consists,  1st  of  raw  products  in 
the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  to  be  worked  into  something  else ;  2d, 
of  agricultural  products  for  consumption ;  3d,  of  tlie  finished  products 
of  the  manufacturer,  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant  for  sale; 
and  4thly,  money,  or  coin. 

All  they  jput  down  as  circulating  capital,  with  the  exception  of  mo- 
ney, consists  only  of  products  for  consumption  or  manufacture.  It  is 
true  that  all  products  in  the  hands  of  merchants  for  sale,  perform  the 
functions  of  capital  to. them,  but  not  to  the  conmiunity.  So  dwelling 
houses,  theatres,  gambling  houses,  &c.,  in  the  hands  of  a  landlord  who 
lets  them  for  rent  perform  the  functions  of  capital  to  him,  but  not  to 
the  community ;  because  to  him  they  yield  a  revenue ;  but  they  do  not 
add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  community.  They  merely  take 
from  the  tenant  what  is  paid  to  the  landlord.    So  household  furniture, 
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and  even  ekAin^  may  be  re&ted  and  yield  an  income  to  tlie  Ofwnei^ 
ibe  fiame  as  lnorses  and  carriages  let  for  pleasure ;  and  yet  these  artides 
must  all  be  ranked  as  products  of  ooDsumptioD,  and  not  capital;  be- 
cause they  do  not  add  to  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  community,  nor 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  person  who  hires  them,  however  much  they 
m^  increase  his  comforts. 

The  reader  will  perceive  ioconsistency  apparent  oa  the  faoe  of  the 
positions  of  Dr.  Smith.  Provisions  he  calk  idternately  articles  or  stodc 
mr  consumption,  and  circulating  capital  His  arguments  are  all  found- 
ed on  the  assumption  that  the  capitalist  and  labcnrer  are  different  per- 
sons, and  that  the  provisions  furmshed  by  the  former,  are  necessary  to 
enable  the  latter  to  labor,  and  therefore  constitute  a  species  of  capital 
In  our  free  States  three-fourths  of  the  laborers  famish  their  own  caoi- 
tsi,  work  for  themselves,  and  unite  the  characters  of  capitalist  and  m- 
borer.  Do  the  provisions  this  laboring  capitalist  and  his  family  con- 
sume, constitute  a  circulating  capital  ?  If  so,  then  why  are  not  his 
clothes  and  furniture  also  capital,  and  his  grog  bills  likewise,  if  he  make 
any  ?  Stodk,  or  products  accumulated  for  consumption,  are  here  con- 
founded with  circulating  capita! ;  and  this  confusion  runs  through  the 
writings  of  all  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Smith.  Mr.  Say  has  invented  the 
awkward  and  inconsistent  phrases  of  ** productive  conitimpHon^  and 
""unproduc^e  conmrnptwiu''  A  CTosser  misnomer  never  crept  into 
human  lapiguage.  Production  ana  consumption  are  opposites  to  each 
other. 

All  this  free  trade  school  seem  to  forget,  that  food  is  necessary  to 
support  fife ;  iJiat  man  must  eat>  whether  he  works  or  not;  that  food  is 
i«)t»  therefore,  an  instrument  of  industry  and  production,  but  simply  a 
means  of  supporting  life.  Nothing,  in  my  judgment^  is  stricUy  capita!, 
except  what  comes  within  Dr.  Smith's  definition  of  fixed  cAprrAL;  that 
is,  natural  agents,  instruments,  powers  and  faculties,  which  aid  man  in 
producing  or  adding  to  the  valve  of  such  material  objects  as  are  desired 
by  mankind  All  else  are  products  or  materials  for  manufacture  or 
consumption ;  the  latter  may  contribute  to  the  comforts  and  enjoyments 
of  man,  but  do  not  aid  production.  Capital,  then,  must  be  confined  to 
JKSTRUMBNTS  OF  PRODUCTION.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Chap.  XIX, 
table  C,  of  section  22,*for  my  estimate  of  the  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  yalue  of  dwelling  houses  and  other  property,  (not  capitaQ  in  each 
df  our  free  States. 

'Gold  and  silver  coin  is  put  down  by  Dr.  Smith  and  all  his  followers 
as  circulating  capital ;  because  its  use  consists  in  circulating  from  one 
individual  to  another.  They  have  put  it  in  the  same  category  with 
food  and  other  articles  for  consumption,  and  with  the  merchant's  stock 
on  hand  for  sale;  which  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  do  not  constitute 
ttny  part  of  the  capital  of  the  community,  because  they  do  not  add  to 
the  aggregate  revenue  or  income  of  the  community.  If  capital  is  to 
he  divided  into  two  classes,  it  should  be  denominated  fixed,  and  change- 
able, cafitsl ;  and  not  fixed  and  circulating.  The  term  fixed,  does  not 
xneBcn  local,  but  fixed  and  unchangeable  in  form,  function  and  character. 
And  a  stock  of  materials  to  be  worked  up  into  manufactured  products, 
if  capital  at  aiU,  is  not  properly  curculating  cimita],  but  ehamgealte  cmhalt 
as  contrasted  irith  fixed  capital ;  that  is,  it  is  to  be  changed  by  being 
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woiked  up  into  somethiDg  else.  If  the  fact  of  the  frequent  transfer  of 
mone^y  merchandize,  &6.,  from  one  person  to  another,  makes  them  cir- 
cuktiDg  capital,  then  the  live  stock  on  a  man's  farm,  and  even  the  farm 
hself  mig^t  be  called  circulating  capital 

Com  being  an  instrument  of  commerce,  should  be  ranked  as  fixed 

capital. 

Sxo.  8.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  gold  and  alver  coin 
should  be  ranked  as  Ftntn  capital;  because,  firsts  its  form,  function 
and  character  are  as  fixed  and  unchangeable  as  that  of  a  mill,  store- 
house, factory,  or  any  machinery  or  instrument  of  industry;  and  se- 
condly, it  is  an  instrument  of  comhergb,  without  which  an  active  do- 
mestic commerce  cannot  be  carried  on.  It  is  not  so,  however,  witl^ 
foreign  commerce — that  is  usually  carried  on,  first,  by  selling  one  arti- 
cle and  buying  another  in  the  same  market;  and  secondly,  by  means 
of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  exporter  on  the  consignee,  for  the 
proceeds  c^  the  property  exported;  which  bills  are  sold  to  persons 
wishing  to  pay  for  other  goods  purchased  in  Uie  country  where  the 
property  is  sold  Both  of  which  modes  of  doing  business  are,  in  a  na- 
tional pomt  of  view,  equivalent  to  barter ;  because  no  money  passes 
either  wsy,  from  one  nation  to  the  other.  Money  is  therefore  the  great 
inttrumeni  of  domestic  commerce,  and  necessary  to  its  very  existence ; 
wifliout  which  it  would  soon  grow  lan^d,  and  industry  would  languish 
wiDi  it  In  this  oountiy,  it  is  the  pohcy  of  the  law  to  secure  mm  pe- 
culiar care,  the  tools  and  instruments  of  industry  of  the  laborer,  me- 
chanic and  farmer;  and  the  nation  should  secure  from  exportaUon  its 
com  as  an  instrument  of  commerce,  with  equal  care.  The  mechanic  and 
finoer  sell  their  products,  but  keep  their  tools  and  instruments  of  in- 
dustry as  capital,  in  order  to  continue  producing.  So  with  nations 
which  do  not  produce  a  surplus  of  the  precious  metals.  They  should 
not  treat  gold  and  silver  as  products  to  h4  exported  as  merchandize ;  or 
suffer  them  to  be  exported  on  the  same  terms  the  products  of  the 
country  are  exported;  but  should  treat  them  as  Jixed  capital,  as  tools 
and  instruments  of  domestic  commerce,  and  preserve  them  with  great 
care,  sa  necessary  to  the  healthful  industry  of  the  country.  The  most 
effectual  mode  to  check  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  from 
such  countries,  is  to  levy  a  duty  on  such  export  of  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent;  which  would  tend  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  the  domestic 
products  of  the  country,  and  increase  their  value. 

Ammmt  of  capital  and  number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures 

in  Oreat  Britain;  their  capacity  to  manufacture  for  the  civilized 

world. 
Sxa  9.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  the 

amount  invested  in  raiboads  in  QreBi  Britain  has  been  very  nearly 

as  followB : 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1830,  £8,500,000 

Prom  1831  to  1840,  both  mclusive,  66,600,000 

From  184>  to  1844,    da        do.,  13,993,000 


Carried  forward,  X73,993,000 
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Brought  forward. 
In  1845, 
In  1846, 

First  six  months  of  1847 


£78,O9S,O09 
14,100,000 
35,975,000 
25,700,000 


Total  up  to  June  30th,  1847,  £149,768,000 

Wliole  amount  of  capital  invested  in  mining,  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts  in  Great  Britam  in  1840, 
as  estimated  in  Chapter  XIX,  Sec.  7,  page  114,         £159,509,000 

Amount  invested  in  farming  lands  and  farming  capital, 
pages  104  and  114, 

Amount  invested  in  palaces  and  dwelling  houses^  other 
than  farm  houses,  mcluding  out  houses  and  yards  in 
1843,  vide  page  104, 

Invested  in  commerce  and  navigation,  exclusive  of  canals 
and  railroads,  in  1843,  vide  page  114, 

Whole  amount  invested  in  mining,  manufactiu'es^  and 
the  mechanic  arts  in  the  United.  States  in  1840,  vide 
Chap.  XIX,  Sec.  22,  page  154, 

With  the  amount  of  capital  just  mentioned,  by  the  aid  of  maclunery, 
experience  and  skill,  the  people  of  Great  Britain  actually  make  neai^ 
one-half  the  iron  and  hardware,  and  produce  considerably  more  thin 
one-half  the  manufactures  of  cotton  which  are  produced  in  all  she 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  See  Chap.  VII,  page  143,  itnd 
Chap.  IX,  pages  209  and  210  on  this  subject 

Summary  statement  of  adults  over  18  tears  of  age,  and  of  chil- 
dren and  YOUNG  person's  under  18  tears  of  age,  including  both 
males  and  females,  employed  in  1834,  according  to  the  official 
RETURNS,  in  all  the  different  cotton,  woolen,  silk  and  flax  facto- 
ries in  Great  Britain  an^Ireland  ;  and  the  number  of  facto- 
ries then  at  work  or  in  use,  and  the  number  not  in  use  : 


1,507,095,000 

767,777,000 
150,000,000 

$325,752,000 


Year  1834. 

Factories.            Persons  employed. 
In  use.  not  used    Over  18.  |  Under  18. 

Total. 

Cotton,  Eng.  <k  Wales, 
Cotton,  Scotland, 
Cotton,  Ireland, 

1,075 
159 

28 

42 

104,793 

18,571 

2,513 

78,450 

14,524 

1,283 

183,243 

33,095 

3,796 

Total, 

1,262 

42 

125,877 

94,257 

220,134 

Wool,  Eng.  <k  Wales, 
Wool,  Scothmd, 
Wool,  Ireland, 

1,187 
90 

36 

0 

33,910 
1,769 
1,015 

32,328 

1,736 

508 

66,238 
3,505 
1,523 

Total, 

1,313 

9 

36,694 

34,572 

71,266 

« 

4 

1 

% 
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231 
6 
1 

25 

• 

11,864 

271 

22 

18,083 

415 

27 

549,847 

686 

49 

238 

25 

12,157 

18,525 

30,682 

152 

170 
25 

6,930 

7,410 
1,634 

9,263 
5,999 
2,047 

16,193 

13,409 

3,681 

347 

' 

16,974 

17,309 

33,283 

3,160 

76 

190,702 

164,663 

355,365 

Silk,  Eng.  &  Wales, 
JSilk,  Scotland, 
Silk,  Ireland, 

Total, 

Flax,  Eng.  k  Wales, 
Flax,  Scotland, 
Flax,  Ireland, 

Total, 

Grand  Total, 

Of  the  above  number  of  355,365  laborers  in  the  factories  in  1834, 
87,291  were  males,  and  103,411  females. 

The  "whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woolen^ 
worsted,  flax  and  silk  factories  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respect- 
ively in  1839  and  1847,  arc  stated  ante  page  107-8;  and  by  referring 
to  the  statement,  the  reader  will  see  how  surprisingly  few  persona 
(comparatively  speaking,)  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  can  manufacture 
such  an  immense  amount  of  goods  as  are  stated  ante  page  111,  to  be 
worth  £75,000,000  per  annum;  equal  to  about  $360,000,000,  or  to 
$847  to  each  laborer,  and  to  about  $600  to  each  laborer,  over  and 
above  materials. 

Perhaps  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  time  during  tbe  last  twenty 
years,  many  of  the  factories  were  not  in  use  \  and  half  of  those  in  use 
were  running  short  time,  and  not  doing  more  than  two- thirds  as 
much  as  they  were  capable  of  doing,  because  tbe  markets  were  sur- 
feited and  prices  depressed.  These  facts  must  be  sufficient  I  think,  to 
satisfy  tbe  reader,  that  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources  and 
pby^ical  capacity,  by  means  of  macbineiy,  to  manufacture  for  tbe  whole 
civilized  world.  Let  the  reader  contemplate  the  increase  in  tbe  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  dwelling  houses  and  railroads  between  the  years 
1815  and  1843,  as  exhibited  on  p.  104,  (amounting  to  about  j£532,- 
000,000  sterling,  and  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  invested  in  mining,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts,)  and 
he  will  see  at  once,  that  one  third  part  of  that  increase  invested  in  min- 
ing and  manufactures,  would  have  doubled  the  manufacturing  capital 
of  Great  Britsun,  and  enabled  them  to  accomplish  that  object;  if  they 
could  have  commanded  the  markets  of  the  world  As  their  manufac- 
tures are  better  established,  and  they  have  a  better  supply  of  experi- 
enced and  skillful  laborers  than  any  other  nation,  they  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  undersell  every  other  people ;  and  they  would  soon  drive  the  man- 
ufacturers of  almost  ever}'^  nation  out  of  their  own  markets,  and  thus 
supply  and  monopolize  the  markets  of  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the 
tariff  laws  of  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  nations,  regulating 
and  restricting  foreign  commerce,  and  thereby  partially  securing  their 
Own  market*  to  their  own  people. 

The  question  is  not  so  much  what  a  nation  can  produce,  but  whai 
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they  can  seU  and  get  their  pay  for.  Markets  therefore  enter  into  the 
question,  as  the  great,  yea,  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  ail  the  eU" 
ments  of  political  economy.  The  important  point  is  to  secure  a  mar^ 
ket;  to  secure  the  home  market  first,  for  their  own  laborers  and  manU" 
facturers  as  far  as  they  may  want  it,  and  thereby  create  a  domestic 
market  for  their  own  agricultural  products.  Markets,  I  repeat  again, 
are  the  great  stimulants  to  industry,  and  of  all  things  nr  thk 

WORLD,  THET  are  THE  MOST   IMPORTANT   AN^  NECESSARY  TO  SUSTAIN  IT. 

This  great  tmth  has  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the  advocates  ci  free 
trade,  and  hence  has  arisen  many  of  their  erxora  * 

Mcutims  of  Free  Trade. 

Sec.  10.  I  have  carefully  collected  all  the  principal  maxaiis»  on  which 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  based ;  and  have  numbered  them  for 
the  purpose  of  referring  to  them  conveniently.  The  first  six  and  tiie 
eleventh  are  taken  almost  literally  from  the  "Wealth  of  Nations." 
The  others  are  taken  in  most  cases  literally,  and  in  some  cases  they  are 
only  abstracts,  from  the  Essays  on  Free  Trade,  of  Condy  Kagaet^  Esq. 
late  of  Philadelphia  All  or  nearly  all  these  maxims  are  generaDy  in- 
sisted on  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  as  axioms;  and  many  of  them 
are  laid  down  as  self-evident  truths. 

1st.  Every  individual  in  his  local  situation  can  judge  better  than  the 
government,  or  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  for  him,  what  is  the 
species  of  industry  in  which  he  can  employ  his  labor  and  capital  to  the 
best  advantage,  in  order  to  produce  the  largest  income. 

2d.  The  study  of  his  own  profit  and  advantage  naturally,  or  latlier 
necessarily,  leads  every  individual  to  prefer  that  employment  of  labor 
and  capital  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society,  as  well  as  to 
himself 

3d.  An  persons  find  it  for  their  intei-est  to  employ  their  whole  indus- 
try in  a  wav  in  which  they  have  some  advantage  over  their  neighbors^ 
and  to  purchase  with  a  part  of  its  produce,  or  what  is  the  same  thin^ 
with  the  price  of  a  part  of  it>  whatever  they  have  occasion  for. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  communities  or  countnes ;  and  whether  the 
advantages  which  one  country  has  over  another  be  natural  or  acquired, 
is  in  this  respect  of  no  consequence.  As  long  as  the  one  countiy  has 
those  advantages,  and  the  other  wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more 
advantageous  for  the  latter,  rather  to  buy  of  the  former,  than  to  make; 
and  for  every  individual  to  buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest 

4th.  That  the  number  of  workmen  who  can  be  kept  m  eiiq>loyment 
by  any  person  or  community,  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the  cap- 
ital employed,  and  can  never  exceed  it;  that  no  regulation  of  commerce 
can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  a  society,  oeyond  what  its  c^>- 
ital  can  maintain ;  that  all  a  government  can  do,  is  to  divert  a  part  of 
the  capital  and  industry  of  the  commimity  into  new  channels^  without 
power  to  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  either;  and  that  our  indiisr 
try  cannot  be  diminished  by  buying  of  other  nations  whatever  they  can 
produce  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  employing  our  capital  in  sonifi  olher 
mode. 
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5th.  Thafc  all  restrictive  laws  tend  to  force  capital  and  labor  from  a 
more  to  a  less  profitable  mode  of  employment^  and  to  render  the  pro- 
ducing faculties  and  the  industry  of  the  country  less  productive ;  and 
thus  they  prevent  the  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  and  wealthy  in 
which  is  found  the  means  of  affording  employment  to  an  increasing  pop- 
ulation. 

6th.  That  there  is  in  every  society  an  ordinary  or  average  rate  of 
both  waffcs  and  profit,  in  every  employment;  that  the  amount  of  labor 
and  cajtttal  employed  in  producing  any  article  determines  its  cost,  by 
the  fixed  standard  of  the  rate  of  wages  and  profits;  that  this  cost  is 
its  natural  price ;  that  the  producer  can  not«  for  a  long  period,  charge 
more  than  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor  and  capital,  because  a  higher 
price  would  invite  competition,  which  would  soon  reduce  the  price;  that 
he  can  not  for  a  long  period  charge  less,  because  in  this  case  he  would 
be  ruined,  and  must  leave  the  employment,  and  thus  the  number  of 
producers  would  be  diminished,  and  the  value  of  the  product  rise  to  the 
average  rate  of  profit ;  and  that  no  domestic  competition  can  bring  down 
prices  below  the  fixed  standard,  or  natural  price. 

7th.  That  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  permanent  superiority  ci 
one  branch  of  business  over  another;  for  if  capital  and  labor  employed 
in  agriculture  or  any  other  business,  were  for  a  great  length  of  tmie 
more  profitable  than  if  employed  in  other  pursuits,  persons  would  with- 
draw their  capital  and  leave  the  latter  pursuits,  and  fly  to  the  former, 
until  the  equilibrium  would  be  restored. 

8th.  That  the  great  fall  which  has  taken  place  since  1816  in  the  price 
of  many  articles  of  manufocture,  has  resulted  chiefly  from  the  great 
improvements  in  labor  saving  machinery,  which  have  progressed  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe. 

0th.  That  all  high  duties  exclude  a  portion  of  the  articles  upon  which 
they  are  laid,  by  raising  their  price,  or  keeping  their  price  from  frdling, 
and  are  thus  a  tax  on  the  consumer,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
domestic  producer,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duties. 

10th.  That  the  complaint  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  duties  are  not  high  enough,  is  positive  proof  tha);  foreign  ihb- 
rics  can  be  imported  cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  at  home;  conse- 
quently, that  there  is  a  want  of  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
assert  that  the  tariff  system  brings  down  prices. 

11th.  To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market  to  the  produce  of 
domestic  mdustiy  in  any  particular  art  or  manufactm'e,  must  in  almost 
all  cases  be  either  a  useless  or  a  hurtful  regulatioa  If  the'  produce  of 
domestic  industry  can  be  bought  as  cheap  as  that  of  foreign  industry, 
the  regulation  is  evidently  useless;  if  it  can  not,  it  must  generally  be 
hurtful 

12th.  That  commerce  is  an  exdumge  of  equivalents  not  merely  ben- 
eficial to  one  of  the  parties  which  eames  it  on,  but  to  both,  by  enah&iff 
each  to  exchange  with  the  other,  those  products  which  he  can  fumiu 
vapon  the  most  favorable  terms. 

ISth.  TbBt  commerce  must  be  reciprocal;  and  cooseqtieBtly  that 
wh^  one  nation  restricts  its  trade  .with  another,  and  says  M  will  not 
biy,**  it  declares  in  the  same  words,  **  I  will  not  sell" 

11 
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14i]L  That  so  fiir  as  foreign  nations  reftise  to  take  our  productions* 
they»  ipso  facto,  and  without  requiring  any  laws  on  our  part  to  enforce 
a  retaliation,  absolutely  deprive  us  of  the  power  to  take  their  produc- 
tions. 

16th.  That  foreign  commerce  is  an  exchange  of  domestic  products 
for  foreign  products^  and  gives  employment  to  domestic  industry,  be* 
cause  fbreign  products  can  be  paid  for  only  with  domestic  products. 

So  far  as  these  maxims  are  correct  and  true,  they  are  pkUosophieal 
facts  as  heretofore  explained ;  but  so  far  as  they  difPer  from  the  faciB, 
they  are  mere  false  assumptions.  All  the  truths  and  principles  of  po- 
litical economy  are  in  accordance  vnth,  and  dedimble  from  fo/ds;  and 
like  the  truths  and  principles  of  every  natural  science,  they  can  be 
ascertamed  in  no  other  mode.  Abstract  reasoning  on  such  subjects  is 
always  uncertain;  and  the  conclusions  of  the minacan  never  be  relied 
upon,  except  when  they  are  verified  by  facts. 

Critical  Exandnaiion  of  the  Maxims  of  Free  Trade, 

Sec.  11.  1st  To  determine  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  em- 
ploying capital  and  labor,  requires  a  survey  of  the  whole  country  and 
all  its  mdustry ;  to  ascertain  what  empbyments  are  fully  snqiptied  and 
what  ones  are  not,  and  in  which  the  products  command  the  meat  ready 
market  at  the  best  prices.  The  first  maxim  implies*  or  assumes  that 
each  member  of  the  community,  including  all  the  most  ignorant  classee^ 
can  determine  all  these  matters  more  accurately  than  the  general  sense 
and  wisdom  of  the  nation  collected  in  the  halls  of  legislation,  with  the 
aid  of  aU  the  records  and  statistics  of  the  country.  Is  this  assumptioa 
true,  or  is  it  false  ?  How  do  the  uneducated  classes  acquire  such  loiow- 
ledge  ?  Is  it  the  result  of  instinct,  or  of  intuition ;  or  how  is  it  acquired  ? 
Of  what  use  are  schools*  seminaries  of  learning  and  science,  lyceums, 
libraries,  and  agricultural  societies,  if  the  mass  of  the  pe(^le  know 
more  than  those  who  administer  the  government  ?  If  maxims  number 
1  and  2  were  true,  the  industiy  of  every  community  in  the  civiliied 
world  would  be  about  equal  in  value  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ; 
and  they  would  accumulate  wealth  with  nearly  equal  rapidity.  This  ia 
proven  to  be  untrue,  by  all  the  &cti^  collected  in  Chapter  XIX.  If 
every  man's  information  and  wisdom  were  con^lete  and  p^ect,  the 
assumption  would  be  true.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  falae. 
'  2d  The  second  maxim  assumes  also,  that  the  virtue  as  well  aa  the 
wisdom  of  every  individual  is.  complete  and  perfect;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible  for  any  one  to  engage  in  any  employment*  which  is  not  the  most 
advantageous  to  himself  and  also  to  the  community.  If,  when  Dr. 
Smith  first  conceived  this  maxim,  he  had  looked  into  scHne  of  the  grog- 
shops of  London,  and  contemplated  the  subject  of  the  manu&cture, 
sale,  and  e£feota  of  intoxicating  Ikjuon  in  coimeotion  with  it,  he  would 
probably  have  perceived  its  fiusity  at  oiiee.  For  a  fttfther  reply  to  this 
maadm,  see  the  reply  to  maxim  number  12. 

3d.  The  third  maxim  assumes  that,  no  matter  what  employmeai  or 
pursuit  a  man  may  Mow,  he  can  either  exchanffe  all  ita  products  for 
whatever  he  may  want,  on  fair  terms*  or  can  seU  them  for  money  at 
fair  prices,  and  with  the  price  of  a  portion  of  them,  purchase  whatever 
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he  may  hare  ooea8i<Mi  for.  The  truth  of  the  maxim  depends  on  the 
truth  of  this  assumption;  and  if  the  latter  b  false  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  former  is  false  alsa  Every  man  who  has  any  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  the  United  States,  knows  that  the  markets  for 
every  thing  produced  in  the  nation  are  generally  surfeited;  and  that 
it  is  much  easier,  with  the  great  natural  resources  of  our  country,  to 
produce,  than  it  is  to  sell  at  fair  prices  and  collect  the  pay.  All  that 
we  want  in  this  country,  to  stimulate  industry  and  increase  production 
to  almost  any  extent,  are  regular  markets  at  fair  prices,  and  sure  pay. 
The  principal  products  of  many  of  the  interior  districts  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  are  Indian  com,  pork  and  cattle.  The 
com  crop  is  so  superabundant  in  those  districts  that  it  wiU  scarcely  sell 
at  all  for  money,  or  for  not  over  eight  to  ten  cents  per  bushel ;  and  is 
not  worth  over  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  to  make  into  pork ;  and  pork  and 
cattle  are  equally  cheap.  See  Chapter  XVIII,  Sec  39.  In  such  dis- 
tricts the  people  can  not  pay  for  many  foreign  goods,  but  must  clothe 
themselves  very  coarsely,  live  in  cheap  houses,  have  but  little  furniture, 
and  but  few  comforts  of  life  except  what  they  produce  themselves ; 
simply  because  their  markets  are  too  limited,  and  not  equal  to  their 
products^ 

A  proper  division  of  employments,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of 
the  community  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  national  prosperity.  Where  that  exists.  Dr.  Smith's  maxim  is 
true ;  because  each  producer  furnishes  what  the  community  want,  and 
can  exchange  all  the  products  of  his  industry  not  needed  for  his  own 
use,  for  the  products  of  others  which  he  or  his  family  do  need;  and 
there  arc  no  surplus  products  thrown  upon  the  market  without  buyers, 
to  glut  the  market  and  depress  prices.  Wherever  such  division  of  em- 
ployment does  not  exist,  the  maxim  involves  a  false  assumption,  and  is 
therefore  untrue.  For  a  further  exposition  of  t)iis  subject^  see  Chapter 
XIII,  on  the  proper  division  of  employments,  p.  301-302-306  to  308, 
and  312  to  314. 

4th.  On  account  of  the  intimate  connection  between  maxims  num- 
ber 4,  5,  0  and  7,  and  the  dependence  of  one  of  them  upon  another,  I 
shall  examine  them  altogether.  There  is  much  truth  in  maxim  num- 
ber four,  mixed  up  with  some  sophistry,  but  in  numbers  five  and  six, 
there  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  false  assumptions. 

The  subject  of  numbers  six  and  seven,  is  thoroughly  examined  in 
Chap.  XVUI,  on  prices,  and  their  false  assumptions  clearly  pointed  out 
Their  falsity  and  Macy  are  also  exhibited  in  table  A,  of  Sec  22,  Chap. 
XIX  The  price  of  commodities,  of  labor,  of  land,  the  rent  of  land, 
interest  or  profits  of  capital,  are  all  ffovemed  by  the  proportion  between 
the  demand  for  them,  and  the  supply  in  the  market;  as  shown  in  Chap. 
XVin,  Sections  7  to  13  inclusive,  30  to  32  inclusive,  and  40  to  42  in- 
clusive, to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  demand  also  for  most 
Jhings  depends  less  on  the  actual  wants  of  a  community,  than  it  does 
on  their  ability  to  pay  for  them.  The  wealth  or  poverty  of.  a  commu- 
nity has  therefore  a  great  influence  on  prices. 

mh.  The  amount  of  productive  industry  in  a  country  measured  by  i^ 
quantity  of  its  products  is  one  thing ;  while  its  value  is  a  very  difierent 
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thing.  This  is  an  important  distinction  which  Dr.  Smith  and  his  disoi- 
pies  hare  entirely  overlooked  Perhi^s  there  is  no  very  great  dijQTer- 
ence  between  the  amount  of  productive  industiy  in  proportion  to  the 
peculation  in  Vermont  and  Massachusetts ;  but  tiie  difference  in  value 
IB  nearly  one  hal£  as  shown  in  Chap.  XIX,  Sec  21.  There  is  very  little  M- 
ference  also  in  the  amount  of  industry,  between  the  manu&cturing  States 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ime  agri- 
cultural States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  on  the  other;  and  yet  the  value (^ 
the  products  of  the  former,  are  nearly  three  times  as  valuable  in  propw- 
tion  to  the  population,  as  those  of  the  latter. 

Sections  17,  18,  19  and  21,  and  table  A,  of  Sec  22,  of  Chap.  XIX, 
show  the  relative  productiveness  of  capitid  and  labor  employed  in  the 
several  departments  of  industry  in  the  United  Statea  They  show  that 
both  capital  and  labor  employed  in  mining,  manufiBictures  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  of  almost  any  description,  produce  more  than  twice  as  much 
value  as  the  same  amount  of  capital  and  labor  employed  in  agiicuHore. 
This  being  the  case,  it  requires  but  a  grain  of  common  sense  to  per- 
ceive that  any  regulation  of  commerce,  which  tends  to  divert  capital 
and  industry  from  a  less,  to  a  more  profitable  employment^  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the  productive  industry  of  a  coun- 
try, and  to  enhance  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  When  the  facts  are 
properly  presented,  this  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  the  mind  as  an  m- 
tuitive  truth.  The  assumptions  contained  in  maxim  number  five,  are 
therefore  false,  entirely  false,  and  do  not  embrace  a  sin^  shadow  of 
truth  in  them.  Our  tariff  laws  do  tend  to  encourage  minmg  and  man- 
u&ctures,  and  to  divert  ci^ital  and  industry  from  agriculture  to  those 
employmenta  That  they  do  thereby  tend  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
productive  industry  of  the  countty,  has  been  generally  believed  by  our 
sensible  and  practical  men ;  though  very  few  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand fully,  and  to  expldn  clearly,  the  reasons  of  their  belief  and  to 
point  out  tiie  fallacies  and  false  assumptions  of  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 

Maxim  number  four,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  quantity  of  products 
which  may  be  produced  by  a  given  amount  of  capital  may  be  very 
nearly  true;  but  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  value  of  these  products,  the 
maxim  involves  a  false  assumption.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the  sec- 
tions in  Chapter  XIX,  just  referred  to.  By  refemng  to  them,  and  also 
to  table  C,  in  Section  21,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  ct^)ital  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  was  greater  in  1840  in  pro- 
portion to  the  peculation,  than  the  capital  of  Massachusetts;  and  yet 
tiie  value  of  their  productive  industry  was  much  less.  The  amount  of 
capital  in  Ohio  was  also  about  half  as  great  as  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
while  the  value  of  its  industry  in  proportion  to  the  population,  was  but 
a  trifle  over  one-third  p«i,  as  much. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  and  reit- 
erftied  over  and  over  again,  that  we  have  not  capital  enough  in  this 
country  to  manufftoture  for  ourselves  advantageously;  that  t£e  proper 
time  has  not  come  yet;  and  thai  we  must  wut  for  both  capital  and 
lab(»rers  to  become  more  abundant  Let  us  examine  the  lacts  which 
illustrate  this  questittti.  By  referring  to  table  A»  of  Seetbn  22,  Chap. 
XIX,  the  reader  will  see  that  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  United  States, 
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and  more  particularly  in  the  old  States,  invested  in  agriculture,  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
aa  it  is  in  mining  and  manu&cturea  By  referring  to  table  A,  of  Sec 
8,  he  will  see  that  the  farming  capital  alone  over  and  above  the  value 
of  landft  invested  in  Great  Britain,  exceeds  the  whole  amount  invested 
in  mimng,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts;  notwithstanding 
the  immense  amount  and  value  of  the  manufactures  of  that  Kingdom. 
These  fiacts  prove  that  the  direct  opposite  to  the  assumption  of  the  advo- 
cates of  tree  trade,  is  true.  It  is  shown  in  Chap.  Ill,  that  mining  and 
the  mechanic  arts  precede  agriculture  in  the  progress  of  civilization; 
and  these  fwcis  show  that  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  even  in  the  United 
States^  requires  more  than  twice  as  much  capital  as  mininsr  and  manu- 
&ctures  do,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  perscms  employed  The 
truth  is,  about  one-third  part  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  of  England, 
and  one-fourth  part  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  manufacturing 
States,  consists  in  the  enhanced  value  of  real  estate,  arising  solely  from  the 
increase  oi  population  and  wealth,  caused  by  mining  and  manufactures. 

If  the  reader  will  look  back  and  examine  Chap.  XIX,  sections  1,  2, 
4,  7  and  8,  he  will  see,  that  the  population  as  well  as  the  capital  of 
England  was  small  until  after  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Cromwell; 
that  ihouffh  nearly  six  centuries  had  elapsed  between  the  Norman  con- 
quest and  that  period,  the  capital  as  well  as  the  population,  continued 
amaU,  and  increased  very  slowly ;  that  the  increase  continued  to  be 
slow  as  long  as  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  country  was  mostly  con- 
fined to  agriculture;  and  that  since  it  has  been  diverted  into  mining 
and  manufactures,  about  the  year  1770,  productive  industry,  capita], 
wealth  in  houses,  furniture,  &c  and  population,  have  all  increased  with 
raihoad  speed  It  is  impossible  to  accumulate  capital  very  rapidly,  while 
the  income  of  a  people  remains  small,  and  under  fifty  dollars  to  each 
person.  So  small  incomes  are  nearly  all  consumed,  to  support  Ufe.  By 
comparing  table  E,  of  section  8,  Chap.  XIX,  with  table  C,  in  section 
d2,  the  reader  will  find  that  the  average  amount  of  capital  to  each  per- 
son, was  greater  in  each  of  our  old  free  States  in  1840,  and  nearly  as 
great  in  the  new  States,  as  it  was  in  England  in  1770;  and  much 
greater  than  it  was  in  England  in  the  year  1700.  The  only  practical 
mode  for  our  new  States,  and  even  for  the  old  agricultural  States  of 
New  Yoii[,  Vermont,  &c.j  to  increase  their  capital  and  wealth  rapidly, 
is  to  divert  their  industry  and  capital  as  fast  as  possible  into  mining  and 
manufiictures,  and  thereby  double  their  eaming&  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  they  will  have  a  large  surplus  annually,  which  may  be  put  into 
ci^ital ;  and  by  putting  it  into  manufactures,  other  than  flouring  nulls, 
it  win  employ  twice  as  many  laborers  as  it  would  invested  in  agriculture. 

8tL  The  fiacts  assumed  in  maxim  number  8,  are  clearly  proven  to 
be  untrue,  by  the  records  of  British  comm^ce.  The  hcis  are  collectr 
ed  in  Chap.  aVUI,  sections  29,  80,  dl,  32  and  33,  pages  34  to  65,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  So  far  from  the  fact  assumed  being  true, 
it  is  shown  in  the  sections  referred  to,  that  notwithstanding  the  great 
improvements  in  machineir  betw^een  the  years  1750  and  1815,  prices 
were  much  higher  at  the  utter,  than  they  were  at  the  former  period; 
that  the  increased  demand,  not  only  neutralized  the  tendency  of  ma- 
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chinery  to  reduce  prices,  but  actuailj  raised  tbem;  aad  tiiaii  DOthag 
reduced  them  but  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  other 
countries  of  Europe;  which  built  up  manufactures  in  those  countries; 
increased  the  supply  of  goods;  diminished  the  demand  for  British 
goods;  compelled  the  British  producers  to  pay  the  foreign  duty,  or  re- 
duce their  prices  to  the  amount  of  it;  and  aiso  to  maMe  a  further  re- 
ducticm  of  prices,  in  order  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  markets,  against 
their  new  competitors. 

9th.  The  facts  collected  in  those  sections  also  proye,  that  ereiy  word 
of  maum  numbered  9,  is  untrue,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  dause 
of  the  sentence — That  high  duties  do  tend  to  lessen  the  importation  of 
the  goods  on  which  they  are  levied,  is  true ;  they  do  not,  however,  often 
do  it  by  raising  prices  of  goods  which  come  into  competition  with  do- 
mestic products;  but  they  do  it,  first,  by  compelling  the  producer  to 
pay  the  duties,  or  rather  to  submit  to  such  a  reduction  of  price  as  to 
be  equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent  to  the  duties,  and  therel^  diminish 
his  profits,  and  lessen  the  object  or  motive  to  send  his  products  into  the 
country.  Secondly,  they  tend  to  encourage  and  increase  domestic  man- ' 
ufactures,  and  thereby  lessen  the  demand  of  the  community  for  foreign 
products. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  domestic  competition  is  small,  the  price  is 
at  first  raised;  but  falls  again  as  soon  as  the  protection  of  the  nuurket 
to  the  home  producer  has  invited  sufficient  ci^pital  and  labor  into  that 
department  of  industry,  to  aid  very  materially  in  supplying  the  market 
To  avoid  an  immediate  rise  of  prices  on  raising  the  duties,  they  should 
be  increased  gradually  for  three  or  four  years  in  succession,  so  as  to 
increase  the  domestic  competition,  before  the  highest  scale  of  duties 
takes  effect  For  instance,  if  duties  are  put  on  any  article  at  the  rate 
of  25  per  cent  the  first  year,  put  them  at  33^^  per  cent  the  second,  40 
per  cent  the  third,  and  60  per  cent  the  fourth  year,  and  still  higher  the 
fifth  year  if  necessary.  All  duties  should  be  specific,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent evasions  and  frauds.  When  duties  are  laid  on  articles  which  do 
not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  products,  (as  on  tea  and  cof- 
fee,) the  usual  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  nearly  as  much  as  the  wh<de 
amount  of  the  duty ;  unless  the  duties  are  so  hi^h  as  to  lessen  the  ooo- 
sumption,  or  some  other  article  is  introduced  as  a  substitute.  In  either 
of  those  eases,  the  demand  being  lessened,  it  often  happens  that  the 
rise  in  price  is  not  half  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  duty — and  the  prac- 
tical effect  is,  to  make  the  producer  pay  part  of  the  duty,  and  the  con* 
sumer  a  part  These  fluctuations  in  price  are  governed  by  the  greai 
laws  of  demand  and  supjAy^  as  explained  in  sections  7,  8  and  9,  of  Chap. 
XVIIL  The  effect  of  demand  and  supply  on  price,  the  advocates  of 
free  trade  have  never  seemed  to  understand. 

lOtL  The  first  part  of  maxim  number  10,  is  undoubtedly  true.  By 
reason  of  Great  Britain  havinj?  taken  the  advance  in  mining  and  man- 
ufiacturing  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  having  had  practical  wisdom 
enough  to  protect  their  own  markets,  (which  we  have  not) ;  having  ac- 
cumvJated  large  capitals  and  an  immense  amount  of  machinenr  by 
means  of  great  profits  when  goods  were  high*;  having  instmcted  and 
produced  great  numbers  of  skilful  workmen ;  and  having  a  dense  popu-- 
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latk>n  who  must  starve  or  work  at  such  prices  as*  they  can  obtain ;  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  capitalists  can  produce  many  articles  at  a* 
money  price  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
at  present  produced  in  the  United  States.  But  all  these  advantages, 
except  the  last,  can  soon  be  acquired  in  this  country,  if  the  domestic 
market  can  be  secured  to  the  home  laborer  and  producer. 

The  conclusion,  however,  drawn  in  the  maxim,  that  a  protective  tariff 
does  not  tend  to  reduce  prices,  is  not  a  le'gitimate  conclusion,  as  is  shown 
in  answer  to  maxim  number  9.  Nor  does  it  follow  that,  because  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  can  produce  at  a  money  price  cheaper  than  we 
can,  that  they  will  do  so;  when  the  demand  for  their  products  is  such, 
for  want  of  competition,  as  to  raise  the  market  price  above  the  standard 
yielding  fair  protits  to  capitalists,  and  fair  wages  to  the  laborer.  Whene- 
ver the  generosity  of  British  manu&cturers  shall  induce  them  to  sell  their 
products  for  a  profit  equal  to  five  per  cent  per  annum  on  their  capital 
invested,  when  the  demand  is  such  that  they  might  realize  twenty-five 
per  cent  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  conclusion  of  maximnumber  ten 
will  be  true.  The  truth  is,  there  is  no  fixed  standard  for  either  wages, 
profits  or  prices;  all  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  supply  and  demand; 
and  every  man  sells  his  products,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  highest 
prices  the  market  will  command.  See  Chap.  XVIII,  sections  7,  8  and 
12.  British  manufiEu^turers,  like  all  other  classes  of  med,  are  selfish  be- 
ings ;  and  what  prices  they  can  afford  to  sell  for,  and  what  they  will  sell 
for,  are  very  different  things ;  as  shown  in  sections  29  to  38,  of  Ch^ 
XVIII.  We  have  had  many  specimens  of  their  throwing  the  surplus 
of  their  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  iron  into  our  markets,  when 
they  were  fully  supplied,  and  seUing  them  at  cost ;  in  order  to  depress 
prices,  ruin  our  manufacturers,  and  drive  them  out  of  the  market;  to 
enable  them  to  monopolize  our  markets  again.  But  we  have  had  no 
instance  of  their  selling  their  goods  at  cost,  or  at  very  low  prices,  when 
the  supply  in  the  market  was  deficient,  and  they  had  no  motive  to  do 
so  but  generosity. 

11th.  Maxim  number  11  assumes  that  a  protective  tariff  to  aid  in 
securing  the  home  market  to  our  own  industry,  must  necessarily  be 
useless,  if  we  can  manufacture  at  as  low  a  money  price  as  the  British 
and  French  can  manufacture  for  us ;  and  hurtful,  if  we  cannot  manu- 
facture as  low  as  their  goods  can  be  imported.  Both  of  these  assump- 
tions or  conclusions  are  fallacious  and  false. 

As  to  the  first  assumption,  that  it  is  or  would  be  useless,  if  we  could 
manufiacture  as  cheap  as  Great  Britain.  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  wages  reduced  so  low  in  this  country,  that  we  could  compete 
successfully  in  our  own  mai'kets,  though  not  in  theirs,  with  the  British 
manufacturer.  It  is  shown  in  section  nine  of  this  chapter,  that  Great 
Britain  has  the  natural  resources,  and  might,  in  a  few  years,  by  con- 
verting her  accumulations  of  capital  into  manufactures,  have  the  physi- 
cal capacity,  to  manufacture  cotton,  wool,  iron  and  hardware,  &r  the 
whole  civilized  world ;  if  she  could  only  command  the  markets  of  the 
world  It  is  shown,  also,  that  at  the  present  reduced  prices,  the  net 
mcome,  o^er  and  above  materials,  from  capital  and  labor,  for  all  personn 
employed  in  the  cotton,  woollen,  flax  and  silk  factories  of  Great  Britain 
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amounts  to  about  $600  per  annum  to  each  person  employed.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  profits  of  manu^MSturing  being  so  greats  if  the 
doors  of  free  trade  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  QBtions  of  the 
earth,  the  British  manufacturers  would  force  their  goods  into  erery 
maricet,  in  order  to  make  all  the  profits  in  their  power;  and  the  result 
would  biB,  that  they  would  divide  our  market  with  our  manu&cturera^ 
and  thereby  prevent  the  growth  of  manufactures  in  this  country,  dis- 
perse our  people,  and  confine  them  to  the  less  profitable  pursuit  of  ag- 
riculture, keep  us  embarrassed  with  debt  to  them,  drain  us  of  specie  to 
pay  the  balance  of  trade  against  us»  cripple  our  banking  institutionfl» 
depress  the  industry,  and  paralize  the  energies  and  enterprize  of  our 
country. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  question  is  not  so  much  what  so  inteUi- 
gent»  active  and  industrious  a  people  as  those  of  Great  Brittun  and  the 
U  nited  States  can  produce ;  but,  what  can  they  sell  at  good  pricn  and 
get  their  pagjor^  Great  Britain  has  the  natural  resources,  and  oould 
soon  acquire  the  capacity  to  manufiicture  for  the  world.  The  natural 
resources  of  the  United  States  for  mining  and  manufacturing  are  per- 
haps still  greater ;  and  they  have  also,  a  territory  sufficiently  Lu^  and 
feilile  to  supply  provisions  for  a  population  of  five  or  six  hundr^  mil* 
Ikms.  The  friends  of  free  trade  say  we  may  better  confine  ourselves 
mostly  to  agriculture,  and  depend  on  selling  our  agricultural  products 
to  pay  for  our  clothing,  iron,  hardware,  dec.  But  we  already  produce 
more  than  we  can  sell,  and  four  years  out  of  five  not  only  our  own» 
but  all  foreign  markets  are  surfeited  with  agricultural  products  of  al- 
most every  description.  It  is  folly  to  produce  what  we  do  not  want 
and  cannot  sell  The  supposition  is,  that  wages  nutg  be  reduced  so  lew 
in  this  country  that  our  frumufactures  may  compete  with  BriUeh  manu- 
factisree  in  our  oum  markets;  and  not  in  the  markets  of  Oreat  Brii^ 
otn,  or  in  those  of  any  of  the  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe;  and  the 
result  would  be,  that  we  never  should  or  could  compete  with  them  in 
their  markets.  We  should  therefore  be  giving  them  permanently  and 
annually,  perhaps  half  of  our  markets  for  manufactures,  and  get  in 
return  a  partial  market  for  our  grain  and  poric,  bee(  &c.,  about  cme 
year  in  fiva  As  to  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  the  wheat  land  of  the  U. 
States  is  mostly  occupied,  and  the  time  is  not  &r  distant,  (peihi^ 
within  ten  years,)  when  we  shall  have  none  to  export;  unless  mce  the 
Irish,  free  trade  makes  us  so  poor,  that  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity 
of  living  on  coarse  gfains,  and  selling  our  wheat  to  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  pay  for  our  clothing  and  other  necesaa- 
riea  .  We  should  be  giving  away  our  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
most  profitable  employments  of  life :  confining  ourselves  mostly  to  ag- 
riculture, the  least  pro^table  of  all  the  departments  of  hunuu  industry : 
making  ourselves  dependent  on  Great  Britain  and  France  for  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  li(e;  keeping  ourselves  in  a  state  of  colonial  dep^id- 
ence,  debt  and  embarrassment;  and  thus  preventing  the  srowth  <^ 
manufactures  in  our  own  coimtry  for  want  of  markets  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  stable;  and  depriving  our  agriculturalists  of  the  benefits 
of  an  extensive  and  secure  market  for  their  products,  without  giving 
them  a  foreign  market  of  any  stabilily  or  much  value. 


The  merohni  wa&te  cuatomsni  vho  are  able  to  pay,  die  kwyar 
wants  clieiitB»  the  doctor  patients,  thenuunifMtiirer  wants  coiisiimendf 
his  goods,  the  laborer  wants  an  empkjer,  and  the  fan&er  is  equaiBy  in 
want  of  consumers  c^  his  produce^  who  are  able  to  pay  for  ihem.  A 
market  for  their  labor  or  the  products  of  their  labor,  is  equally  neee»- 
lary  lor  all  classes  of  men,  and  all  departments  of  industry  and  bun- 
ness;  without  which  industry  languishes  and  man  becomes  indolent^ 
and  he  soon  becomes  poor  tiao,  for  want  of  incoma  This  truth  wb0 
well  expressed  by  Silas  Wright,  late  Governor  of  New  York^  in  ihe  ag- 
rieuHunil  address  written  just  belcn-e  his  death.  He  says:  **The  odivf 
sHtmdua  wMek  wge%  oil  farwardy  excites  industry,  owaheM  mgenmtyf 
and  hringe  out  invewtiony  is  the  prospect  or  the  hope  of  a  marhet  for 
the  prodkutions  of  their  labor  J'  The  fa/rfner  produces  to  siU;  the 
imr^MnU  purchases  to  sell;  and  the  mamtfiicturer  fahrieaies  to  sell," 

A  steady  and  extensiye  foreign  market  for  veffetables,  and  most 
kinds  of  breadstuflEs  and  provisioniB^  is  in^possiblein  t£e  nature  of  tfainos; 
on  acccMmt  of  the  great  expense  of  trannxnrtation,  and  the  peririuwie 
natfure  of  the  commodities  themselTe&  The  principal  market  for  food 
of  most  kinds,  must,  therefore,  necessarily  be  a  domestio  one;  and  if 
we  give  away  our  market  for  manufactures,  and  thus  preyent  the 
growth  of  manufoctures  in  our  own  country,  the  farmers  of  our  weslr 
em  states  must  remain  destitute  of  good  markets;  and  the  income  of 
the  west  must  continue  as  it  is  now,  mm  |S6  to  t42  to  each  person  per 
annum,  while  the  mcome  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  our  manu- 
facturing states,  will  be  more  than  twice  as  great  But  if  we  secure 
our  domestic  markets  to  our  own  labcMrers  and  manufacturers,  and  thus 
build  up  a  large  mining  and  manufacturing  interest  in  this  country,  we 
shall  thereby  improve,  increase,  and  in  fact  create  domestic  manets 
for  our  fivmers;  we  shall  also  soon  have  a  division  of  employmenti  oi 
accordance  with  the  wants  of  the  people;  shall  produce  almost  every 
thing  that  we  need,  and  in  sudbi  quantities  as  we  want;  and  shall  pro- 
duce nothing  in  greater  quantities  than  either  the  domestic  or  the  for- 
eign mazket  demands;  and  all  our  wants  will  be  well  supplied.  In 
this  Mode,  and  in  no  other,  the  splendid  conception  of  Dr.  Smith  noHTf 
be  reahzedt  as  stated  in  section  8  of  Chap.  XYIIL  I  therefore  con- 
clude ^at  the  maxim,  so  for  as  it  denies  the  utility  of  protecting  our 
own  industry  by  securing  our  own  marketed  involvesa  false  assumption. 

Let  us  now  examine  &e  other  brandi  of  maxim  numbered  11 ;  that 
if  we  caosnot  manufacture  in  tiiis  country  for  as  low  a  price  in  money, 
as  goods  can  be  impcxrted«  all  tariff  laws  to  restrict  imp<Mlation  Ihust 
geMBsQy  be  hurtful  In  the  first  place  a  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  im- 
ports affords  tiie  best  and  easiest  mode  of  collecting  revenue  to  snp- 
pM  ihe  Govemmeni  Secondly,  it  aids  in  securing  the  home  market 
to  tiie  domestic  laborer  and  manufacturer,  and  thereby  stimufates  in- 
dustry and  increases  the  aggregate  incomes  of  the  country.  Thirdly, 
by  inereasing  domestic  manufactures,  it  renders  a  less  quantity  of  for- 
^gn  goods  necessary  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  diminish- 
es the  importation  of  many  lands  of  goods.  And  fourihly,  it  lessens 
the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  Sy  these  means  it  prevents  the 
balaace  of  trade  from  l^ing  against  us,  dbecks  the  ezportatioii  of  ed& 
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and  T8taiii&  it  an  tlue  ootmtryto  sostrin  our  dbmestio  commeree  and  in- 
dvstay.  It  is  of  no  importance  to  a  people  lo  have  goods  offered  to 
them  cheap,  if  they  have  no  means  to  make  payment  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  of  but  httle  impcMrtance  how  high  prices  we  pay  for  goods^ 
provided  we  can  pay  for  them  in  the  products  of  our  own  labor  at  ptt- 
oes  equally  high.  In  the  latter  case,  the  high  prices  of  the  produeto 
in  which  payment  is  made,  balances  the  nommally  h^  prices  of  the 
articles  pmrchaBed ;  so  that  we  really  buy  them  on  lair  terms. 

Money>  as  I  have  shown  in  Sec.  8,  is  an  instrument^and  a  necessary 
instrument  of  domestic  commerce ;  and  as  Gov.  Wright  has  well  eie- 
pressed  it,  **the  farmer  produces  to  teU;  the  merdicmt  purchases  to 
sell;  and  the  man^^acittrer  fabricates  to  sell"  Commerce  is  therefore 
t^  g^reat  stimulaiil  to  industry ;  and  as  domestic  commeree  cannot  be 
conveniently  carried  on  without  money,  the  exportation  of  specie  to 
pay  the  balance  of  trade  wliich  may  be  against  us,  tends  to  paralyze 
and  diminish  the  indusUy  oi  t^e  country.  Money  being  fixed  capital, 
and  one  of  the  main  springs  of  industry,  whatever  regulations  of  com- 
merce tend  to  retain  it  in  the  oounUy,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  vise- 
fall  and  cannot  be  hurtful,  as'  assumed  in  the  maxim. 

12.  In  all  commercial  transactions,  it  is  most  true,  that  each  party 
obtains  what  he  deares,  (for  the  time  being  at  least,)  more  than  what  « 
he  parts  with ;  but  that  tne  things  exchanged  are  always  of  equal  value, 
and  the  exchange  beneficial  to  both  parties,  though  generally  true,  is 
not  always  so;  ^e  maxim  is  therefore  untrue,  in  the  general  form  in 
whioh  it  is  laid  down  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade.  Take,  fbr  in> 
stance,  distilled  liquors  and  wines  purchased  to  be  used  as  a  beverage. 
However  wealthy  the  importer  and  vender  msv  grow  by  imporlmgand 
vending  them,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  any  good  efiect> 
or  be  of  any  value  whatever  to  the  consumer.  If  he  uses  enough  to 
pxoduce  any  offoct  on  him,  the  necessary  ooasequence  is,  that  they 
weaken  his  judgment  and  reasoning  powers,  blunt  his  consdenee  and 
moral  sense,  and  iDJure  his  health.  Take  any  foreign  luxury,  such  as 
silks,  salans,  fine  cambricks^  fine  cloths,  pictures,  jewelry,  fine  furniture, 
foe  carriages  and  equippages,  <kc.  &c. ;  though  they  may  be  sdd  at  fair 
market  prices,  yet,  whenever  they  are  purchased  by  individuals  not  able 
to  pay  for  and.enjoy  tt^em,  the  purchaser  is  not  benefitted,  but  is  actually 
injured  by  the  purchase,  and  often  ruined  by  it  Industry  and  econo> 
my  is  the  road  to  competence  and  wealth;  while  extravagance  is  the  - 
broad  way  which  leadeth  to  poverty  and  destruction.  Evevy  man 
ahoilld  -Gonfine  his  consumption  to  his  circumstances  and  condition  in 
hfe;  and  commerce  of  every  descrmtion,  both  foreign  and  domestic^ 
should  be  adapted  and  confined  to  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  consumer;  and  whenever  it  goes  beyond  this,  it  is  just  as  profitable 
to  the  community  for  men  to  jockr  horses,  or  for  boys  to  swap  jaoketB^ 
as  It  is  for  merchants  to  s^  gooda  If  either  party  gains;  what  A 
gains,  B  loses;  and  the  time  ^  both  parties  is  lost  to  tiie  commumfy. 

As  a  geheral  rule,  no  man  should  sell  the  tools  and  instruments  ne- 
oessary  to  enable  him  to  cany  on  his  business.  The  tools,  ^  consti- 
tute his  oapital ;  he  should  not  sell  his  capital,  but  only  the  annual  pro-- 
d\iot6  of  hia  industay.    But  money  has  been  shown  in  section  7,  to  be 
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ioola  oi  commerce  ;*  it  shouJd,  therefore,  be  reteuMd  in  the  covaatiRy  ^ 
carry  oa  domestic  commerce,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  be  expotted  as 
an  artide  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is  about  as  rational  for  a  blaeksmilih 
to  sell  his  anvil  and  bellows,  a  carpenter  his  broadaxe  aad  augers,  or 
a  shoemaker  to  sell  his  awls,  as  it  is  for  a  community  not  producing  the 
precious  metals,  to  export  and  sell  their  coin,  the  tools  of  their  odb»- 
merce,  to  petj  for  articles  of  food,  dressi  or  any  other  species  of  coi^ 
sumption.  High  duties  on  wines  and  otlier  intoxicating  liquors,  and 
«rtteles  of  luxury,  tend  to  check  their  importation  and  eonsumpisioiL; 
and  to  check  also  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  to  pay  for  thtoi. 

IS  and  14.  As  these  maxims  cover  partially  the  same  ground,  I  shall 
consider  them  together.  If  all  commerce  consisted 'Only  of  a  barter:  idf 
GCMnmodities,  without  any  coin  to  adjust  and  pay  balances,  tiiese  mazr 
ims  would  be  literally  true.  But  as  the  supposition  is  false;  the  maxims 
are  in  the  main  false  also.  Every  intelligent  man  ktiows  that  specie  is 
constantly  exported  by  countries  not  producing  it»  to  pay  the  baLancas 
of  trade  against  them.  See  Chag.  XI,  of  these  essays.  Even  the 
commercial  credit  of  Great  Britain  was  shaken  and  almost  destroyed, 
by  reason  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  in  1847,  caused  by 
the  excessive  importation  of  breadstufis  and  provisions,  during  a  few 
months  of  fuse  trade. 

It  has  been  heretofore  shown  in  section  7,  of  Chap.  XIX,  pp.  112 
and  118,  that  all  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  greater  port  of 
the  civilized  world  beside,  are  largely  indebted  to  Great  Britain ;  amoimtt 
ing'  in  the  aggregate  to  a  sum  equal  to  about  one-third  part  of  all  the 
prc^erty  in  the  United  States.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Great  Britain, 
ha9  refuied  to  hkcy  or  take  the  products  of  other  coutUriee,  to  an  extent 
student  to  pay  for  the  goods  she  has  sold  to  them;  and  yet  this  refusal 
h^  not  prevented  her  from  surfeiting  their  markets  with  her  manufac- 
tares,  and  involving  them  in  debt ;  and  she  would  have  involved  them 
still  more  in  debt,  if  their  embarrassments  and  poverty  had  not  admon- 
ished her,  that  it  was  prudent  to  withhold  farther  credits.  These  maxims 
are  therefore  mostly  raise ;  though  there  is  some  truth  in  the  last  clause 
of  maxim  numbered  14.  Great  Britain  seldom  takes  the  productions 
of  her  colonies,  and  of  agricultural  nations  lying  in  cold  cHmates,  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  she  sells  them ;  but  she 
drains  them  annually  of  specie  to  pay  part  of  the  balance  of  trade 
against  them,  and  involves  them  in  debt  beside.  The  result  is,  she  ab- 
sorbs all  their  income  which  she  can  get,  keeps  them  poor,  prevents 
them  from  manufacturing  for  themselves,  and  also  deprives  them  of  the 
power  to  take  and  pay  for  her  productkms,  to  the  faU  extent  which  their 
necessities  seem  to  require.  This  has  been  the  final  effect  of  her  trade 
with  Ireland,  with  the  Canadas,  and  the  other  British  provinces  of  North 
America,  and  also  with  the  United  States;  and  such  has  also  been  the 
efiReot  of  her  trade  with  India,  and  with  many  of  the  countries  of  noi*- 
them  Europe.  The  foreign  imports  into  tlie  United  States  during  the 
three  fiscal  years  after  tho  war,  ending  September  30,  1815, 1 816,  and 
1817,  amounted  to  •337,000,000.  These  heavy  imports  involved  th* 
oountry  in  debt,  paralized  its  industry,  and  ruined  many  of  the  manu- 
iacturerB,  and  embarrassed  all  of  them,  and  disabled  the  people  to  pay 
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Sbt  fiireigii  goodb;  so  Uutt  the  importB  during  the  fdlowmg  three  jean 
of  1818^  1810  and  1820,  amoonted  to  only  about  $171,000,000.  After 
the  country  recovered  from  its  embarrassments  under  the  tariff  acts  <^ 
1824, 1828,  and  1882,  and  became  able  to  pay,  the  imports  became  large 
wader  the  compromise  act — areraging,  during  the  six  years  from  1836 
to  1889,  both  molusive,  about  1150,000,000  annually.  The  same  re- 
rahs  followed;  the  peq>le  became  embarrassed,  and  the  imports  vaA 
during  the  next  three  years,  1840, 1841  and  1842,  to  an  average  of  less 
ihan  9112,000,000  per  annum.  We  may  expect  the  same  resahs  to 
kikm  the  large  importations  under  the  tariff  of  1840. 

15.  Maxim  number  15  is  partly  true  and  partly  frdse;  Foreign  pro- 
dnets  are,  to  be  sure,  mostly  paid  for  with  domestic  products;  finreigA 
commerce  does  therefore  give  some  employment  to  domestic  industry; 
so  &r  as  it  canies  its  products  to  a  foreign  market  But  so  £ur  as  it  is 
emploved  in  impoilinff  the  products  of  foreign  industry  for  consumptioii, 
it  is  aiding  foreign  industry  only,  to  the  prejudice  of  domestic  industry. 

Importance  of  organizing  capital  and  labor. 

Sac.  12.  Tariff  laws  are  of  but  little  use,  however,  except  for  puipoaea 
of  revenue,  among  a  people  wanting  in  either  intelligence  or  industry, 
to  manufacture  for  themselves.  Though  agriculture  requires  more 
capital  in  proportion  to  the  laborers  employed  than  mining  and  manu- 
iactureSk  as  heretofore  shown,  yet  there  is  this  difference  in  them:  Two 
persons^  as  a  general  rule,  can  work  on  a  farm  about  as  advantageously 
as  twenty  can.  Not  so  with  manufoctures.  They  require  a  more  bii- 
nute  division  of  employments ;  and  a  conU)iBation  of  an  extensive  capi- 
tal in  many  cases,  with  the  labor  of  a  great  number  of  perB(»is»  under 
the  direction  of  one  head,  and  several  superintendents  of  minor  de- 
partments, in  order  to  make  labor  and  capital  the  most  productive. 
Such  employments  must  be  directed  by  science,  experience,  and  busi- 
ness talent;  and  the  requisite  capacity  cannot  be  commanded  without 
high  salaries,  which  no  establishment  can  afford  to  pay,  unless  a  large 
oapital  and  a  large  number  of  laborers  are  employed.  Capital  and  lobar 
mmt,  ikerrfore,  be  combined  and  orgaimed,  in  order  to  prosecute  ^ther 
manufactures  or  mining  successfully. 

The  common  law  of  England,  and  the  local  laws  and  customs  of  the 
countries  of  Eurc^  being  generally  defective,  and  not  adapted  to  the 
management  of  combined  or  associated  capital,  it  became  necessary  to 
obtain  special  charters  to  organize  associations  of  capitalists  and  IsIhh*- 
era^  and  to'  regulate  the  management  oi  their  capital  and  busineasL 
These  special  charters  for  mechanical,  manufacturing,  mining,  comrner- 
cial,  and  many  other  purposes,  have  been  commcm  in  Europe  ever  ainoe 
the  Crusades;  and  though  many  abuses  grew  out  of  the  exlusive  pri- 
vileges and  monopolies  unnecessarily  granted  to  them,  yet  the  charters 
and  associatioos  were  the  mainsprings  of  neariy  all  the  ^iterprise^  and  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  as  well  as  of  inquiry,  invention,  and  discovery,  and 
of  progreta  in  improvement,  productive  industry  and  dvilisaticm,  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  Crusades  and  thegreai  Reformation  of  the  l<Mh 
century ;  and  of  much  of  the  improvement  and  progress  noade  sinoe 
the  latter  period.    Though  the  ei^lusive  privileges  and  monopobefl^ 
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fonned  no  necessary  part  of  the  charters  and  associations,  yet  being  as- 
sociated together,  and  the  abuses  being  prominent,  they  made  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  mind  of  Dr.  Smith.  He  did  not  discriminate  pro- 
perly between  them,  but  confounded  the  whole  together ;  and  exhibited 
the  evils  arising  from  them  in  bold  relief  as  the  necessary  tendency  of 
the  associations  themselves.  He  attributed  nearly  all  the  progress  of 
the  age  to  what  he  called  division  of  labor;  when  in  truth  it  has 
resulted  from  an  organization  of  labor  and  capital  associated  or  com 
lined,  a/ndfrom  the  division  of  emploj/ments. 

Thb  organization  and  combination  of  labor  and  capital^  and 
THBIR  PROPER  REGULATION  mat/  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
chief  main  springs  of  manvfaduring  and  mining  industry;  equal  in 
importance  to  the  protection  of  the  home  market.  By  organization  of 
capital  and  labor,  I  do  not  mean  its  association  on  the.pnnciples  of  the 
Fourierism  or  Communism  of  France,  or  of  the  Shakerism  or  Owen- 
ism  of  America ;  but,  its  organization  under  general  statutes  of  incor- 
poration, like  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  new  statutes  of  New 
York,  merely  prescribing  the  mode  of  organizationy  and  regulating  the 
manctgement  of  the  associated  capital  andbttsiness;  and  granting  no  spS" 
^al  privileges  to  any  class  or  dcuses  ofmeti.  In  this  mode  all  the  advan- 
tages of  associated  capital  and  labor,  and  the  diviuon  of  employments 
are  attamed;  without  losmg  those  aiising  from  free  competition  and 
the  stsmolus  of  individual  interest,  which  are  numerous  ana  very  great 
In  order  to  give  the  small  stock-holders  their  proper  influence  in  the 
management  of  the  property  and  business  of  the  association,  and  to 
protect  their  rights  against  combinations  to  defraud  them,  the  elections 
should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  sugg^rt«d  in  Chap.  lY. 

Nearly  all  the  heavy  manufacturing  establishments  of  New  England 
are  the  property  of  numerous  persons  associated  under  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration; and  in  most  of  them,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  is 
owned  by  the  superintendents  and  persons  laboring  in  them.  Almost 
the  whole  male  population  are  devoted  to  some  useful  employment  or 
business;  and  nearly  all  the  wealthy  and  most  influential  men  have  arisen 
from  the  plough,  the  work  shop,  the  factory,  or  the  lowest  stations  in 
the  store  or  eounting*room ;  and  are  practical  business  men. 

No  employment  or  diversity  of  employments  can  render  a  whole 
people  equally  wealthy.  There  will  necessarily  be  differences  in  capac- 
ity, differences  in  energy  and  persevering  industry,  differences  in  econ- 
omy, and  diffift'ences  in  the  amount  of  favors  distributed  by  the  acci- 
dents oi  fortune.  Manufactures,  and  a  diversity  of  employments  nev- 
er, however,  make  any  class  of  people  the  poorer;  and  if  they  cannot 
make  all  equally  wealthy,  they  at  feast  contribute  to  promote  the  well 
being  of  every  individual  in  the  commumty. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  have  the  largest 
leverage  annual  incomes  of  any  people  in  the  world,  with  the  exception 
of  some  slave-holding  commimities,  cultivating  sugar,  coffee,  and  cot- 
ton ;  and  and  perhapa  they  are  the  best'  i^)eoimens  as  a  whole,  of  a 
well-educated,  inteihgent,  moral,  religious,  industrious,  and  highly  pros- 
perous people  which  the  civilized  world  can  exhibit  Let  those  indi- 
viduals, communities  and  States,  that  wish  to  become  prosperous,  study 
their  institutions  and  their  histoiy,  and  follow  their  example. 
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